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Edward  Sapir  (1884-1939)  has  been  referred  to  as  "one  ot  the  most  brilhant 
seholars  in  hnguisties  and  anthropology  in  our  country"  (Franz  Boas)  and  as 
"one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  Ameriean  humanistic  scholarship"  ( Franklin 
Edgerton).  His  classic  book.  Language  (1921),  is  still  in  use,  and  manv  of  his 
papers  in  general  linguistics,  such  as  "Sound  Patterns  in  Language"  and  "  The 
Psychological  Reality  of  Phonemes,"  stand  also  as  classics.  The  development  of 
the  American  descriptive  school  of  structural  linguistics,  including  the  adop- 
tion of  phonemic  principles  in  the  study  of  non-literary  languages,  was  pri- 
marily due  to  him. 

The  large  body  of  work  he  carried  out  on  Native  American  languages  has 
been  called  "ground-breaking"  and  "monumental"  and  includes  descriptive, 
historical,  and  comparative  studies.  They  are  of  continuing  importance  and 
relevance  to  today  s  scholars. 

Not  to  be  ignored  are  his  studies  in  Indo-European,  Semitic,  and  African 
languages,  which  have  been  characterized  as  "masterpieces  of  brilliant  associa- 
tion" (Zellig  Flarris).  Further,  he  is  recognized  as  a  forefather  of  ethnolinguistic 
and  sociolinguistic  studies. 

In  anthropology  Sapir  contributed  the  classic  statement  on  the  theory  and 
methodology  of  the  American  school  of  Franz  Boas  in  his  monograph,  "Time 
Perspective  in  Aboriginal  American  Culture"  (1916).  His  major  contribution, 
however,  was  as  a  pioneer  and  proponent  for  studies  on  the  interrelation  of 
culture  and  personality,  of  society  and  the  individual,  providing  the  theoretical 
basis  for  what  is  known  today  as  humanistic  anthropology. 

He  was,  in  addition,  a  poet,  and  contributed  papers  on  aesthetics,  literature, 
music,  and  social  criticism. 
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Preface 

Volume  IV  of  The  Collected  Works  of  Edwanl  Sapir  contains  Sapir's 
classic  monograph  on  anthropological  methodology.  Time  Perspective 
in  Aboriginal  American  Culture;  all  his  ethnographic  articles  of  less  than 
monographic  length;  and  his  reviews  of  ethnographic  uinks  by  other 
authors.  Some  of  these  were  published  in  scholarly  journals,  but  many 
appeared  in  a  variety  of  popular  or  literary  periodicals,  reference  works, 
and  compilations;  thus  much  of  the  present  material  is  less  well  known 
than  his  contributions  to  linguistics  and  culture  theory. 

Time  Perspective  begins  the  volume.  Section  Two,  Ethnology  and 
Cultural  Comparison,  includes  reviews  and  articles  not  based  on  Sapir's 
own  work  in  specific  cultural  communities.  In  Section  Three,  articles 
on  particular  cultures  are  arranged  by  culture  area,  and  chronologically 
within  each  area.  Sapir's  few  ethnographic  articles  on  cultures  outside 
the  New  World  appear  in  Section  Four.  Section  Five  presents  two 
articles  and  a  series  of  annual  reports  which  Sapir  wrote  in  his  capacity 
of  Chief  of  the  Anthropological  Division  of  the  Geological  Survey  (later 
the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum)  within  the  Canadian  Department  o\' 
Mines. 

We  are  particularly  pleased  to  be  able  to  include  in  this  volume 
Edward  Sapir's  previously  unpublished  Southern  Paiute  song  texts, 
newly  edited  by  Robert  Franklin  and  Pamela  Bunte.  We  also  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  contribution  of  Thomas  Vennum,  Jr..  for  his  assistance 
in  evaluating  the  accuracy  of  the  musical  transcriptions  by  ,Iacob  Sapir 
of  Sapir's  Southern  Paiute  song  recordings. 

Sapir  also  published  a  number  of  anthropological  monographs  and 
collections  of  Native  American  texts;  these  appear  in  \olumcs  \Ii 
through  XV  of  The  Collected  Works.  Thc>  include  ihc  following  dlic 
roman  numeral  in  brackets  indicates  the  volume):  Wishram  Texts  and 
Wishram  Ethnography  (with  Leslie  Spier)  [VII];  Takelma  Texts  (VI I! |; 
Yana  Texts  and  Notes  on  the  Culture  oj  the  Yana  (wiih  Leslie  Spier) 
[IX];  Texts  of  the  Kaihah  Paiutes  and  L'intah  lies  (Pan  11  o{  The 
Southern  Paiute  Language)  [X];  Nootka  Texts:  Talcs  and  Ethnological 
Narratives  with  Graniniatical  Notes  and  Lexical  MiUcrials  (with  Morris 
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Svvadesh),  with  a  group  of  previously  unpublished  family  origin  legends, 
edited  by  Susan  Golla  and  Suzanne  Rose  [XI];  and  Native  Accounts  of 
.\ooikii  I-ihnoi^rap/iy  (with  Swadesh)  with  an  additional  group  of  un- 
published Nootka  texts  [XII].  Additional  previously  unpubhshed  ma- 
terials with  ethnographie  eontent  will  appear  as  follows:  a  selection  of 
^'ahi  texts  [IX];  K^ilchin  and  Sarcee  texts  [XIII];  and  Hupa  and  Yurok 
texts  [XlVj.  Ethnographic  Field  Notes  on  the  Kaibab  Paiute  and  North- 
ern Ute,  edited  by  Catherine  S.  Fowler  and  Robert  C.  Euler,  have 
appeared  in  Volume  X  (1992). 

The  disciplines  of  linguistics  and  anthropology  are  inextricably  en- 
iwmed  throughout  Sapir's  work.  The  reader  with  a  special  interest  in 
anthropology  should  refer  to  Volumes  I  and  II  for  general  studies 
touching  on  anthropological  linguistics,  and  to  Volumes  V  and  VI  for 
those  especially  concerned  with  American  languages.  Works  on  culture 
theory  in  general  -  many  drawing  examples  from  cultures  Sapir  studied 
—  are  found  in  Volume  III. 

Preparation  o(  this  volume  was  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from 
the  Phillips  Fund  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  The  editors 
\\  ish  to  thank  the  Sapir  family  for  permission  to  quote  from  unpublished 
materials  by  Edward  Sapir  in  their  possession.  The  discussion  of  Sapir's 
publications  on  music  which  appears  in  the  Introduction  to  Section  Two 
was  written  by  Judith  Vander,  to  whom  we  are  grateful  for  her  thought- 
ful contributions  in  this  specialized  area.  The  musical  transcriptions 
which  accompany  the  Southern  Paiute  songs  were  prepared  by  Jacob 
Savin  from  a  manuscript  now  in  the  Archives  of  Traditional  Music, 
Indiana  University,  which  kindly  provided  copies  for  this  use.  We  thank 
William  Sturtevant  and  William  Cowan  for  providing  original  copies 
of  articles  needed  for  photoreproduction  in  this  volume  and  previous 
volumes  of  The  Collected  Works;  and  Phihp  Sapir  for  his  editing  of  the 
annual  reports  of  Museum  activities  in  the  last  section  of  this  volume. 
Jane  McGary  prepared  and  indexed  the  volume  for  publication. 

Regna  Darnell 
Judith  Irvine 


Introduction 

The  reputation  of  Edward  Sapir,  as  these  Collected  Works  arc  issued 
half  a  century  after  his  death,  rests  most  strongly  on  his  work  in 
theoretical  and  descriptive  linguistics  and  on  his  attempts  to  define  the 
relationship  of  culture  and  individual.  Nonetheless,  Sapir  also  contrib- 
uted substantially  to  the  amassing  of  ethnographic  information  about 
American  Indians.  The  present  volume  contains  his  shorter  contribu- 
tions to  ethnography. 

Sapir's  early  teacher,  Franz  Boas,  stated  in  his  obituary  of  Sapir 
(1939,  reprinted  in  Koerner  1984:  3  —  4)  that  he  was  "one  of  the  most 
brilliant  scholars  in  linguistics  and  anthropology'';  his  ethnological 
publications  were  less  numerous  than  hnguistic  ones  but  were  important 
in  the  context  of  anthropology  during  his  time.  Sapir's  contemporary 
Robert  Lowie  commented  (1965:  12): 

His  distinction  as  an  ethnographer  is  beyond  cavil  and  has  perhaps  not  been  adequately 
appreciated.  I  do  not  mean  that  his  knowledge  of  aboriginal  cultures,  though  certainly 
adequate,  was  exceptional.  It  would  have  been  superhuman  to  have  added  such  famil- 
iarity to  his  amazing  grasp  of  linguistic  data.  But  as  a  collector  of  facts  he  ranks  with 
our  very  best  observers  — with  Boas,  Kroeber,  Radin,  Spier  — showing  the  same  capacity 
for  immersing  himself  in  the  phenomena  under  scrutiny  and  plumbing  them  lo  their 
depths. 

While  Sapif  s  ethnological  publications  were  recognized  as  significant, 
his  fieldwork  far  exceeded  what  actually  appeared  in  print  during  his 
lifetime.  The  commitment  Sapir  acquired  from  Boas  to  recording  the 
rapidly  disappearing  languages  of  native  North  America  included  eth- 
nography as  a  matter  of  course,  but  relatively  little  of  this  ethnographic 
work  was  published  by  Sapir  himself.  Some  was  completed  by  Leslie 
Spier  after  Sapir's  untimely  death  (Sapir  1939  e,  edited  by  Spier,  this 
volume;  Sapir  and  Spier  1943,  Volume  IX;  Sapir  and  Swadesh  1955, 
Volume  XI);  a  great  deal  has  remained  in  manuscript,  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  has  been  newly  edited  for  inclusion  in  The  Colleeieil 
Works.  (The  great  majority  of  Sapif  s  unpublished  material,  both  lin- 
guistic and  ethnographic,  is  deposited  in  the  archives  o\^  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  in  Philadelphia.) 

In  addition  to  his  ethnographic  work,  Sapir  contributed  suh>ianiiall> 
to  what  Lowie  (1965,  reprinted  in  Koerner  1984:  127)  called  "ihe  logic 
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or  ethnological  research."  Sapir's  -Time  Perspective  in  Aboriginal  Amer- 
ican Culture:  A  Study  in  Method"  (191 6h)  is  perhaps  the  most  coherent 
statement  o\'  the  logic  by  which  Boasian  anthropology,  through  the 
carlv  192()s,  approached  the  historical  and  comparative  questions  then 
dominating  its  program  of  study.  But  even  "Time  Perspective"  -  in  a 
sense  both  the  summary  and  the  final  theoretical  treatment  of  the  kind 
of  historical  ethnology  typical  at  the  time  of  its  writing  -  contains 
frequent  suggestions  oi'  a  new  direction  for  ethnology,  one  that  would 
move  toward  the  study  of  particular  cultural  patterns,  with  historical 
inference  becoming  of  secondary  concern. 

In  the  following  year,  with  "Do  We  Need  a  'Superorganic'?"  (1917a), 
a  reply  to  Kroeber  (1917  b;  see  Volume  III),  Sapir  began  to  enlarge  on 
the  issues  thai  were  to  occupy  much  of  his  attention  in  the  late  1920s 
and  1930s:  the  place  of  the  individual  in  society  and  culture,  anthro- 
pological epistemology,  and  the  concept  of  culture  itself.  This  1917 
paper  can  now  be  seen  as  the  first  in  the  set  of  theoretical  papers  on 
culture,  society,  and  the  individual  that  made  Sapir  a  major  figure  in 
the  new  ethnology  —  "cultural  anthropology,"  as  it  increasingly  came 
to  be  called.  Sapir's  later  theoretical  and  programmatic  works  are  to  be 
found  in  Volume  III.  The  present  volume  represents  the  earlier  focus  of 
Sapirs  anthropological  undertakings:  the  ethnography  and  ethnology 
whose  concerns  "Time  Perspective"  so  well  represents. 

There  is  of  course  no  precise  demarcation  between  these  sets  of  papers. 
Sapir's  earliest  writings  contain  foreshadowings  of  his  later  interests; 
and  although  his  ethnographic  work  was  carried  out  primarily  during 
his  years  in  Ottawa  (1910-1925),  he  continued  to  publish  ethnographic 
reports  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Most  of  the  later  articles,  however,  derive 
from  the  fieldwork  and  interests  of  his  Ottawa  period.  Further,  the 
theoretical  papers  on  culture  pattern  and  psychology  of  his  last  fifteen 
years  make  relatively  little  reference  to  specific  ethnographic  data  - 
his  own  or  anyone  else's.  Indeed,  the  examples  he  cites  in  these  theo- 
retical papers  are  as  often  taken  from  contemporary  American  society. 

The  majority  of  Sapir's  ethnological  publications  date  from  his  years 
in  Ottawa,  when  he  was  the  head  of  a  research  team  mapping  the 
languages  and  cultures  of  the  Indian  and  Eskimo  peoples  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  His  own  fieldwork  was  an  important  part  of  the 
program  of  the  Anthropological  Division  (under  the  Geological  Survey 
of  Canada),  and  he  balanced  his  personal  theoretical  concerns  with  the 
needs  of  the  program.  In  addition  to  his  major  work  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  Sapir  familiarized  himself  with  the  range  of  Canadian  native 
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peoples,  visiting  Algonquian  and  Iroquoian  groups  brictls  and  writing 
a  number  ot^  regional  surveys.  Sapir's  ethnological  work  al  ihis  time, 
when  he  was  responsible  for  overseeing  an  integrated  national  ctTort, 
was  necessarily  more  intensive  and  more  concerned  with  the  specifics 
of  cultural  comparison,  area  characteristics,  and  the  like,  than  uas  the 
work  of  his  later  days  in  academic  life  in  the  United  Stales,  al  Chicago 
and  Yale,  tYom  1925  to  1939. 

If  it  is  arbitrary  to  separate,  as  we  have  done  in  Volumes  ill  and  I\'. 
Sapifs  culturally  and  areally  specific  ethnology  from  his  work  in  cultural 
anthropology,  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  separate  his  ethnology  from 
his  linguistics.  In  truth,  one  would  not  wish  to  separate  them:  the 
hallmark  of  Sapir's  approach  was  that  he  saw  language  and  culture  as 
inextricably  linked  and  chose  research  problems  that  spanned  the  dis- 
ciplines. His  linguistic  descriptions  sometimes  incorporated  topics  now 
labeled  "sociolinguistic"  (e.g.,  "Male  and  F'emale  Forms  of  Speech  in 
Yana,"  1929d);  his  linguistic  classifications  raised  areal  and  culture- 
historical  questions,  pursued  in  such  papers  as  'internal  Linguistic 
Evidence  Suggestive  of  the  Northern  Origin  of  the  Navaho"  (19360: 
and  his  approach  to  ethnography  emphasized  lexical  and  narrative  data. 
Sapir's  studies  of  the  lexical  labeling  of  cultural  categories,  such  as 
kinship  terms,  and  his  extensive  quoting  of  informants'  statements 
illustrate  this  conception  of  the  interrelatedness  of  ethnography  and 
linguistics.  In  practice,  most  of  his  ethnographic  work  is  a  byproduct 
of  primarily  linguistic  fieldwork. 

Sapir's  contemporaries  recognized  that  his  ethnograph\  was  distin- 
guished by  its  linguistic  orientation.  For  example,  Leslie  Spier,  who 
reworked  two  of  Sapir's  manuscripts  for  publication,  implicitly  stressed 
the  contrast  between  Sapir's  ethnography  and  his  own  (Spier  1939, 
reprinted  in  Koerner  1984:  13):  "His  ethnographic  studies  were,  for  the 
most  part,  incidental  products  of  his  linguistic  work.  But  this  gave  them 
a  distinctive  quality,  namely  a  constant  illumination  from  linguistic 
insights."  A.  L.  Kroeber  acknowledged  the  special  quality  oi'  Sapir's 
ethnographic  works  with  their  linguistic  detail  in  a  letter  to  Sapir  (S 
July  1922;  Golla  1984:  397):  he  considered  Sapir's  "fragmentary  lakelma 
notes"  more  useful  ethnography  than  more  formal  ircaiincnis  because 
"statements  in  the  latter  were  generic  and  yours  were  iniensise." 

Although  Kroeber  lacked  Sapir's  skill  in  using  linguistic  lexts  to 
extract  the  world  view  of  particular  informants,  the  l\\c>  men  agreed 
that  conventional  ethnography  relied  too  much  on  gcncrvili/cd  fi>rmulas 
and  failed  to  present  the  concrete  dclail  winch  made  a  culture  come 
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alive.  Sapir  himself  frequenlly  expressed  dismay  at  otherwise  adequate 
elhnograph>  which  lacked  validation  from  linguistic  texts,  writing  to 
Frank  Speck  (11  June  1912:  American  Philosophical  Society)  that 
-songs,  nluals  and  modes  of  mylh-lclling"  particularly  required  such 
ireatmeni.  He  concluded  ruefully,  "Oh  well,  I  suppose  I'm  a  crank  on 
linguistics."  He  encouraged  his  Ottawa  research  team  to  use  linguistic 
methods  as  a  supplement  to  conventional  ethnography,  writing  to  Wil- 
son D.  Wallis  (  U)  June  1913:  National  Museum  of  Civilization,  formerly 
the  National  Museum  of  Man,  Ottawa): 

...what  wc  are  after  in  studying  primitive  peoples  is,  to  a  large  extent,  to  get  their 
scheme  of  classincation.  This  scheme  must  be  more  or  less  reflected  in  their  own 
language...!  think  that  one  can  do  a  great  deal  with  linguistic  material  even  if  one  is 
not  out  for  a  special  linguistic  study  as  such,  though  one  generally  finds,  on  getting 
mio  the  work,  that  it  is  hard  to  avoid  getting  into  grammatical  analysis  if  one  wishes 
to  control  the  text  material  adequately. 

Sapir's  most  cogent  statement  of  the  use  of  linguistic  texts  for  cultural 
description  came  late  in  his  life.  He  wrote  to  Fay-Cooper  Cole  (25  April 
1938:  University  of  California,  Berkeley)  in  defense  of  his  collaborator 
Father  Berard  Haile's  extensive  Navajo  texts: 

...personally,  I'm  not  particularly  interested  in  'smoothed  over'  versions  of  native 
culture.  I  like  the  stuff  in  the  raw,  as  felt  and  dictated  by  the  natives... the  genuine, 
difficult,  confusing,  primary  sources.  These  must  be  presented  whatever  else  is  done... if 
anthropologists  are  to  retain  the  respect  of  colleagues  in  history,  classics,  and  Oriental 
studies...!  admire  the  beautiful  synthesis  that  you  have  made,  but  where  is  the  raw 
evidence?  I  can't  tell  whether  a  given  statement  is  common  native  knowledge  or  is 
merely  your  interpretation  of  one  man's  say-so. 

These  concerns  for  the  point  of  view  of  the  native  speaker,  for  recog- 
nizing informants'  differences  of  opinion,  and  for  higher  standards  of 
evidence  in  ethnography,  have  been  recurrent  issues  in  anthropology  in 
the  decades  since  Sapir's  death.  In  his  case  the  argument  for  higher 
standards  grew,  in  large  part,  out  of  his  efforts  to  provide  texts  for  both 
ethnographic  and  linguistic  purposes. 

The  influence  of  Sapir's  linguistic  interests  on  his  ethnographic  re- 
porting is  undeniable,  and  is  particularly  apparent  in  his  insistence  on 
the  ethnographic  importance  of  native-language  texts.  At  the  same  time, 
his  ethnographic  interests  influenced  his  linguistic  analysis.  Throughout 
his  career,  he  maintained  that  grammars  ought  to  be  based  on  extensive 
texts  which  reflected  natural  speech  patterns  rather  than  on  the  mere 
elicitation  of  isolated  forms.  Moreover,  he  often  chose  texts  for  Hnguistic 
analysis  whose  topics  bore  upon  cultural  patterning  or  culture  history. 
Language,  culture  pattern,  and  individual  world  view  were  considered 
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and  presented  as  integrated  elements,  whether  the  starling  point  of"  the 
analysis  was  Hnguistie  or  ethnographie. 

Nonetheless.  Sapir  often  Ibiind  it  dirHciill  to  concenlrale  on  ethnog- 
raphy/?('/■  ,v('.  He  often  lamented  in  conespoiideiiee  with  eolleagues  that 
working  up  his  ethnographic  data  bored  him.  For  example,  he  wrote 
to  Lowie  (29  September  1916:  University  of  CalifcMiiia.  Berkeley,  and 
Lowie  1965:  20-21): 

I  feel  I  can  do  nol  only  eminently  satisfactory  linguistic  work  but  also  satisfactory 
ethnological  work,  as  I  proved  to  mysell"  in  my  two  Nootka  trips.  1  now  have  an 
enormous  amount  o^  linguistic  and  ethnological  data  on  my  hands  from  various  tribes. 
certainly  enough  to  keep  me  busy  for  at  least  five  years  of  concentrated  work.  But  (and 
here's  the  rub  and  the  disappointment)  1  don't  somehow  seem  to  feel  as  much  positive 
impulse  toward  disgorging  as  I  should.  A  certain  necessary  enthusiasm,  particularly 
towards  ethnological  data  and  problems,  seems  lacking  —  lacking  beyond  a  mild  degree, 
anyway.  I  somehow  feel  in  much  of  my  work  that  I  am  not  true  to  my  inner  self,  that 
1  have  let  myself  be  put  off  with  useful  but  relatively  unimportant  trilles  at  the  expense 
of  a  development  of  finer  needs  and  impulses,  whatever  they  are. 

To  Ruth  Benedict,  he  wrote  (9  November  1925:  family  of  Edward  Sapir): 
"I  do  wish,  Ruth,  someone  would  explain  to  me  once  for  all  why  one 
studies  primitive  customs.  It  bothers  me  not  to  have  discovered  it  yet. 
I  think  I  shall  die  without  knowing  —  at  least  my  bones  won't." 

Without  question,  Sapir  was  intensely  interested  in  the  historical,  and 
ultimately  psychological,  questions  that  dominated  Boasian  anthropol- 
ogy through  the  early  1920s.  Fascinated  with  permutations  of  linguistic 
form,  he  responded  aesthetically  to  the  unique  typological  properties  of 
each  language  on  which  he  worked.  Insofar  as  ethnological  data  de- 
parted from  a  linguistic  basis,  he  had  more  difficulty  deciding  on 
organization  and  on  what  was  reportable.  Although  he  often  waxed 
enthusiastic  over  particular  ethnographic  problems,  such  as  Northwest 
Coast  conceptions  of  rank  and  privilege,  or  shamanism  and  native 
American  religion,  he  seems  to  have  found  abstract  ethnological  gen- 
eralization less  satisfying. 


Contents  and  Arrangement  of  Volume  IV 

This  volume  contains  Sapir's  early  statement  on  ethnological  method, 
his  cross-cultural  comparisons  and  regional  sur\e>s.  his  administrative 
reports  as  head  of  the  Anthropological  Division,  and  all  his  shorter 
ethnographic  writings.  His  monographic  ie\i  ct>lleciiiMis.  how  ever,  ap- 
pear in  the  later  volumes  of  the  series,  grouped  with  iheir  linguistic 
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analyses.  Similarly,  the  Wishram  ethnography  (Spier  and  Sapir  1930), 
"Notes  on  the  Culture  of  the  Yana"  (Sapir  and  Spier  1943),  and  the 
Southern  Paiule  ethnographie  notes  (Volume  X,  not  previously  pub- 
lished) are  assigned  to  the  volumes  on  those  languages.  A  precis  of  the 
Nootka  ethnographic  field  notes  is  to  be  included  in  Volumes  XI  and 
XII.  Some  of  Sapir's  linguistic  papers  have  important  ethnographic 
components:  although  they  cannot  be  included  in  the  present  volume, 
the  reader  will  be  referred  to  them  in  the  section  introductions  and 
endnotes. 

In  this  \olume.  the  arrangement  of  articles  begins  with  general  eth- 
nolog)  -  that  is.  Sapir's  proposals  for  a  framework  for  ethnographic 
reporting  on  particular  cultures.  "Time  Perspective"  stands  apart  as  an 
introduction  to  Sapir's  ethnological  concerns  and  ethnographic  projects. 
1 1  IS  his  most  general  and  coherent  treatment  of  the  early  Boasian 
program,  with  its  emphasis  on  culture  history  reconstructed  in  culture- 
area  terms  with  the  help  of  linguistic  evidence. 

Ihe  majority  of  the  papers  on  ethnological  method  and  comparison 
uerc  written  during  Sapir's  years  in  Ottawa.  Most  of  them  are  not 
major  theoretical  statements,  but  they  clarify  the  way  Sapir  defined 
ethnology  and  evaluated  its  practice.  Some  of  Sapir's  discussions  of 
social  organization  and  religion  appear  in  this  section  because  they 
include  comparisons  between  several  Amerindian  groups.  Often,  how- 
ever, his  contributions  to  cultural  comparison  came  as  reviews  of  the 
books  of  his  contemporaries.  In  reviewing  the  writings  of  fellow  Boa- 
sians,  Sapir  emphasized  their  relationship  to  the  research  program  as 
he  understood  it.  His  occasional  comments  on  non-Boasian  anthropol- 
ogy are  explicit  critiques  of  earlier,  less  detailed  and  careful  ethnographic 
methods. 

The  bulk  of  this  volume,  in  Section  Three,  consists  of  ethnographic 
field  reports  on  parficular  peoples;  the  arficles  in  the  section  are  arranged 
chronologically  within  culture  areas.  Sapir's  fieldwork  and  resuUing 
publications  in  ethnology  and  linguistics  are  discussed  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  Section  Three. 

The  concept  of  culture  area,  codified  by  Clark  Wissler  in  The  Amer- 
ican Indian  (1917)  and  the  accepted  organizing  principle  for  ethno- 
graphic data  in  this  period,  is  implicit  in  Sapir's  ethnological  writings. 
The  culture  area  was  understood  as  a  product  of  parficular  historical 
circumstances  and  the  interaction  of  various  groups  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  Because  Boas  and  his  students  rejected  an  overall  evolufionary 
framework  for  ethnological  comparison,  this  particularism  was  neces- 
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sary  if  any  generalization  was  to  be  possible.  The  eullure  area  conecpt 
permitted  reconstruetion  of  culture  history.'  Most  of  lioas's  students 
accepted  his  emphasis  on  borrowing  and  diffusion,  rather  than  historical 
diversification,  although  most  dealt  at  times  with  both  processes.  Sapir, 
however,  was  more  interested  in  the  latter  process,  and  this  concern 
distinguished  his  ethnography  tYom  that  of  his  contemporaries,  lie  was 
more  sanguine  than  many  about  the  potential  of  historical  reconstruc- 
tion, perhaps  because  of  his  familiarity  with  the  success  of  the  recon- 
structive method  in  comparative  linguistics.  Questions  of  genetic  (his- 
torical) relationship  and  language  classification  often  determined  his 
choice  of  research  problem  and  fieldwork  sites,  as  with  the  choice  of 
Navajo  along  with  northern  Athabaskan  languages.  But  if  Sapir  did 
not  rely  on  the  convenfional  culture  area  classification  in  his  linguistic 
work,  in  ethnography  he  tacitly  accepted  it  and  was  considered  by  his 
contemporaries  as  a  specialist  on  the  cultures  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
His  obligations  during  the  Ottawa  years  to  map  the  languages  and 
cultures  of  Canada  also  encouraged  reliance  on  the  culture  area  as  a 
classificatory  device. 

A  few  items  on  North  American  tribes  of  other  regions,  mostly 
commentary  on  the  work  of  other  scholars,  are  included  with  Sapir's 
principal  ethnographic  contributions. 

Though  Sapir's  fieldwork  all  took  place  within  North  America,  he 
did  make  a  few  intellectual  forays  into  other  parts  of  the  world.  (He 
had  planned  a  sabbatical  trip  to  China  in  1937  —  38,  but  it  had  to  be 
canceled  because  of  political  conditions  there  and  his  deteriorating 
health.)  Ethnological  works  on  these  areas  are  represented  here  b\  book 
reviews  and  articles  written  in  collaboration  with  a  Chinese  friend  from 
the  Ottawa  years  and  with  an  African  student  at  the  Uni\ersity  of 
Chicago.  Despite  his  Americanist  orientation,  Sapir  encouraged  theses 
and  dissertafions  on  linguistic  and  ethnographic  topics  outside  North 
America  and  sponsored  ethnographic  research  such  as  George  Her/og 
and  Charles  Blooah's  trip  to  Liberia  in  the  thirties. 

The  volume  concludes  with  the  administrative  reports  Sapir  published 
during  his  tenure  as  head  of  the  anthropology  program  sponsored  by 
the  Canadian  government,  of  which  he  was  the  tlrsi  chief  llunigh  most 
of  this  material  is  now  of  only  historical  interest,  it  does  gi\e  a  sense  of 
how  Sapir  imagined  the  scope  oi"  anthropologs   and  how   he  bclic\ed 


1.   For  Sapir's  comments  on  the  culture  area  eoncept.  in  .nldilion  to  uriliniis  in  this  \oluiiic. 
see  his  lectures  on  "The  Psvchoiouv  of  Culture"  ni  Nolunie  ill 
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research  elTorls  should  be  coordinated  at  the  national  level.  It  further 
prov.des  a  ^ear-hv-sear  accotnU  of  how  he  and  h,s  colleagues  progressed 
n  the  de^elopnlcnt  oC  a  national  program  of  research  in  Canadian 
a,uhropolo.v.  comparable  to  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
l-thnolosiv  in  ihc  United  States,  initiated  much  earlier,  in  18 /y. 


Section  One: 
Time  Perspective 


Introduction 

Sapir  is  best  remembered  as  an  ethnologist  for  his  monograph  lime 
Perspective  in  Aboriginal  American  Culture:  A  Study  in  Method  ( 191fih). 
Time  Perspective  is  generally  viewed  as  the  paradigmatic  statement  of 
the  Boasian  method  for  cultural  reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  trail 
distribution,  with  Sapir's  particular  contribution  of  using  linguistic 
analysis  to  distinguish  genetic  relationship  from  borrowing  or  diffusion. 
Citing  more  than  fifty  tribes  or  geographical  areas  of  native  America, 
with  especially  frequent  reference  to  the  Northwest  Coast  and  Eastern 
Woodlands  areas  he  already  knew  well,  Sapir  displays  broad  ethno- 
graphic knowledge,  his  ability  to  synthesize  it,  and  the  potentials  for 
further  research  which  he  envisioned  in  his  unelaborated  examples  o[' 
methods  and  problems.  Even  more  importantly,  the  essay  contains  the 
germs  of  ideas  to  which  Sapir  would  return  throughout  his  career;  many 
of  these  ideas,  in  their  theoretical  implications,  went  far  beyond  the 
accepted  American  anthropological  tradition  of  1916. 

It  was  not  Sapir's  own  idea  to  write  a  synthetic  essay  on  the  historical 
methods  of  Boasian  anthropology.  Alfred  L.  Kroeber  urged  him  to  ^\o 
so  because  of  Sapir's  linguistically  conditioned  focus  on  genetic  di\er- 
sification  and  culture  change.  Kroeber  (to  Sapir,  7  December  1914; 
Golla  1984:  161  —  164)  lamented  the  "accumulating  but  unorganized 
evidence  on  the  time  element"  in  North  America  which  cried  out  for 
historical  interpretation,  a  task  that  had  not  yet  been  seriously  attempted 
by  ethnologists.'  Sapir  (to  Kroeber,  14  December  1914;  (jolla  I9S4: 
164  —  167)  acknowledged  "our  timidity  in  grappling  with  the  time  ele- 
ment in  the  history  of  culture."  He  blamed  this  "timidity"  on  anthro- 
pological training  that  stressed  descriptive  ethnology  or  psychological 
interpretation  rather  than  historical  methods.  Sapir's  first  thoughts 
about  the  essay  were  to  show  that  historical  inference  u.is  easier  in 
linguistics,  using  comparative  philological  models  unfamiliar  to  most 
American  anthropologists,  as  well  as  to  fi^-us  on  abstract  nictliods, 
since  concrete  data  for  historical  reconstruction  were  scarce 


1.  There  is  still  no  consensus  among  Anicncanisls  on  the  tnnnij;  oi  various  migrations  from 
Asia;  for  discussion,  see  Greenberg  1987  and  (Iruhn  1988. 
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Sapir's  introduction  to  Time  Perspective  assumes  that  there  is  more 
general  interest  in  "psychological  laws  of  human  development"  than  in 
historical  reconstruction  o\'  geographic  movements  and  cultural  differ- 
entiation o\'  peoples  (p.  1).  lie  marveled  at  the  time  depth  of  Native 
American  culture,  likening  it  to  a  "long-exposure  star  chart,  in  which 
the  immensities  o(  space  are  indeed  reduced  to  a  flat,  but  in  which  the 
extent  and  dueclion  o['  movement  of  the  nearer  bodies,  the  planets,  are 
betrayed  by  short  lines"  (p.  8).  Moreover,  Sapir  argued  that  the  current 
paleonlological  estimate  o['  ten  thousand  years  for  the  development  of 
American  cultural  di\ersity  was  "hopelessly  inadequate,"  at  least  in  the 
realm  oi'  linguistic  differentiation  (p.  78).-  He  foreshadowed  his  own 
later  unification  of  linguistic  stocks  with  a  speculative  overview  (p.  79): 
This  would  make  il  practically  imperative  to  assume  that  the  peopling  of  America  was 
not  a  single  historical  process  but  a  series  of  movements  of  linguistically  unrelated 
peoples,  possibly  from  different  directions  and  certainly  at  very  different  times.  This 
view  strikes  me  as  intrinsically  highly  probable. 

In  a  footnote  to  this  discussion,  Sapir  noted  the  corollary  that  a  potential 
Asiatic  connection  would  probably  involve  only  a  few  of  the  American 
linguistic  stocks,  most  likely  Eskimo-Aleut  and  Na-dene  because  they 
were  the  most  recent  immigrants  and  would  therefore  retain  more  Asian 
traits.  He  added,  "1  need  hardly  insist  that  these  remarks  have  a  merely 
theoretical  validity."  At  this  time,  he  felt  it  likely  that  the  number  of 
isolated  linguistic  stocks  in  North  America  would  remain  "quite  con- 
siderable" (p.  78  fn.).  There  is  no  hint  that  he  would  soon  venture  upon 
this  immense  field  in  a  vigorous  effort  to  reduce  the  recognized  isolates 
to  an  insignificant  few. 

In  a  period  considerably  before  American  anthropologists  studied 
patterning  within  a  single  culture  rather  than  trait  distributions,  Sapir 
insisted  "it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  various  elements  and  complexes 
that  go  to  make  up  the  whole  of  a  culture  are  never  isolated  phenomena 
but  that  they  enter  into  all  sorts  of  relations.  Some  are  necessary  or 
demonstrated  consequences  of  others,  some  are  only  different  forms  of 
a  single  underlying  idea,  still  others  are  only  externally  connected" 
(p.  15).  In  other  words,  each  element  had  to  be  examined  in  context 
and  evaluated  separately  for  its  historical  implications.  It  is  a  thoroughly 
modern  notion  of  processes  of  culture  change.  Sapir  used  the  term 


2.  It  IS  now  clear  that  the  estimate  of  ten  thousand  years  indeed  is  insufficient,  but  there  is 
no  consensus,  with  estimates  as  high  as  25,000,  35,000,  or  even  50,000  years.  For  a  recent 
discussion,  in  many  particulars  close  to  the  spirit  of  Sapir,  see  Nichols  1990. 
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"conceptual  dctachabilily"  in  quotation  marks  for  this  capacity  of 
cultural  elements  to  rellect  history  in  diiierent  ways  regardless  ol'  iheir 
present  associations  (p.  31).  He  even  noted  (p.  45  In.)  that  modern 
American  culture  was  invoked  in  a  massive  "reassortmenl"  (again  in 
quotation  marks)  of  its  culture  areas  and  historical  traditions. 

Perhaps  most  importantly.  Sapir  argued  that  language  had  a  special 
status  among  the  elements  of  culture,  providing  a  "stratified  matri.x" 
for  "unraveling  culture  sequences"  (p.  52).  Sapir  acknowledged  that  his 
own  linguistic  specialization  predetermined  his  interest  in  such  recon- 
struction, but  coupled  an  apology  for  his  linguistic  point  of  view  with 
insistence  that  Americanists  did  not  know  enough  about  methods  of 
linguistic  inference  (pp.  86  —  87).  Although  linguistic  methods  only  ap- 
plied directly  to  linguistic  data,  associated  cultural  elements  could  be 
studied  indirectly  on  the  basis  of  such  evidence  (p.  53).  For  example, 
languages  differed  in  how  explicitly  they  lexicalized  cultural  categories; 
Sapir's  statement  on  this  point  reminds  us  of  the  so-called  Sapir-Whorf 
hypothesis  developed  much  later:  "We  find  on  an  analysis  of  the  ter- 
minologies of  the  different  complexes  that  go  to  make  up  a  culture  that 
they  differ  considerably  in  the  completeness  and  precision  with  which 
the  single  elements  constituting  them  are  symbolized  by  words""  (p.  62). 

The  reason  for  proposing  a  linguistic  stock  was  its  reconstructive 
value:  "...while  based  on  descriptive  data,  it  is  strictly  historical  in 
character"  (p.  76).  Thus  linguistics  is  crucial  for  the  ethnologist;  indeed, 
"probably  the  most  valuable  service  that  linguistics  can  render  ethnology 
is  the  setting  up  of  groups  of  languages  into  linguistic  stocks''  (p.  75). 
During  the  next  few  years,  Sapir  would  devote  much  of  his  effort  to 
discovering  linguistic  relationships,  culminating  in  the  1921  and  1929 
versions  of  the  six-unit  classification  (see  Volume  V,  Section  One).  Sapir 
was  adamant  that  the  historical  implications  of  linguistic  evidence 
should  be  trusted:  "If,  as  may  sometimes  happen,  the  linguistic  evidence 
seems  to  run  counter  to  other  evidence  or  to  a  pre\ailing  theor\.  it 
should  not  be  lightly  discarded  as  irrelevant  to  historical  prc^blcms" 
(p.  82). 

Sapir  stressed  the  detail  necessary  for  historical  inference,  ihc  need 
for  "historically  evaluating  or  weighting  a  cultural  element  or  linguistic 
datum  before  it  is  employed  for  comparatixe  purpi-ises."  The  "counting 
of  noses"  which  characterized  both  l"ra/erian  e\iihilionar\  ihein\  and 
Graebnerian  diffusion  theory  was  simplistic  and  counier-producii\e 
(p.  87).  Sapir  further  insisted  that  the  "accidcm""  of  which  clcniciils  uerc 
retained  over  time  depended  on  ■■i">s\ctu^logical  laciors""  ihai  could  noi 
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be  explained  in  detail,  though  the  general  tendency  of  culture  change 
could  be  understood  historically  (p.  64).  (Nonetheless,  he  did  cite  shared 
"linguistic  psvchology"  as  a  reason  for  similar  cultural  influences  in  a 
particular  case  (p.  85  fn.). 

Real  understanding  o[^  processes  of  culture  change  had  to  depend  on 
the  uiiportance  o[^  the  actions  of  particular  individuals  in  a  culture,  an 
argument  Sapir  would  later  develop  extensively:  'Any  cultural  element 
is  practically  certain  to  be  diffused  over  a  single  community,  indeed  its 
currency  in  a  single  community  is  already  an  instance  of  diffusion  that 
has  radiated  out.  at  last  analysis,  from  a  single  individual"  (p.  43).  The 
further  development  of  Sapir's  views  on  the  theoretical  issues  suggested 
in  the  ethnological  section  of  Time  Perspective  is  to  be  found  in  Volume 
III.  Culture. 

Note:  Page  references  are  to  the  original  (photoduplicated)  pages. 
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INTRODUCTION:     ETHNOLOGY   AS   AN    HISTORICAL 

SCIENCE. 

Cultural  anthropology  is  more  and  more  rapidly  getting  to 
realize  itself  as  a  strictly  historical  science.  Its  data  can  not  be 
understood,  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  relation  to  one  another, 
except  as  the  end-points  of  specific  sequences  of  events  reaching 
back  into  the  remote  past.  Some  of  us  may  be  more  interested 
in  the  psychological  laws  of  human  development  that  we  believe 
ourselves  capable  of  extracting  from  the  raw  material  of  eth- 
nology and  archaeology,  than  in  the  establishment  of  definite 
historical  facts  and  relationships  that  would  tend  to  make  this 
material  intelligible,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  formulation 
of  such  laws  is  any  more  the  business  of  the  anthropologist  than 
of  the  historian  in  the  customarily  narrow  sense  of  the  word. 
If  the  anthropologist,  more  often  than  the  historian,  has  argued 
from  descriptive  data  to  folk  psycholog>',  we  must  hold  responsible 
for  this  two  factors.  First,  we  must  take  account  of  the  fre- 
quent, indeed  typical,  lack  of  direct  chronological  guides  in  the 
study  of  the  culture  of  primitive  peoples,  whereby  he  is  led  to 
neglect  or  undervalue  the  importance  of  chronological  insight 
and  to  seek,  as  a  substitute,  the  unravelling  of  general  laws  oper- 
ating regardless  of  specific  time.  In  the  second  place,  the  cul- 
tures dealt  with  by  the  anthropologist  exhibit,  on  the  whole, 
less  complexity  than  those  made  known  to  us  by  documentary 
evidence,  whereby  he  is  led  to  think  of  the  former  as  less  en- 
cumbered by  secondary  or  untypical  developments  and  better 
fit  to  serve  as  matter  for  psychological  generalization.  Some- 
thing may  also  be  credited  to  the  fact  that  the  data  of  the  an- 
thropologist give  him  a  view  of  a  greater  diversity  of  cultures  than 
the  historian  is  accustomed  to  take  in  at  one  glance,  whereby 
the  former  is  provided  with  a  truer  perspective,  or  thinks  he  is. 
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for  the  evaluation  of  the  typical  in  the  development  of  culture 
in  Kt^ncral.  These  and  possibly  other  factors  render  intelligible 
the  emphasis  on  the  general  and  schematic  that  has  to  so  great 
a  degree  characterized  the  study  of  cultural  anthropology.  It 
cannot  be  held,  however,  that  the  actual  data  of  our  science  are 
with  more  appropriateness  to  be  turned  over  as  a  corpus  vile 
to  the  folk-psychologist  than  the  data  of  the  most  advanced 
cultures  of  to-day.  Granting  that  the  labours  of  the  folk-psy- 
chologist are  justifiable  in  themselves,  the  main  point  remains 
that  so-called  primitive  culture  consists  throughout  of  phenomena 
that,  so  far  as  the  ethnologist  is  concerned,  must  be  worked  out 
historically,  that  is,  in  terms  of  actual  happenings,  however  in- 
ferred, that  are  conceived  to  have  a  specific  sequence,  a  specific 
localization,  and  specific  relations  among  themselves.  Few 
would  be  so  bold  as  to  maintain  that  the  vast  and  ever  growing 
mass  of  ethnological  material  will  ever  completely  yield  to  such 
an  historical  interpretation,  but  it  is  highly  important  that  an 
historical  understanding  of  the  facts  be  held  up  as  the  properly 
ethnological  goal  of  the  student. 

Assuming,  then,  that  we  are  desirous  of  adopting  as  thor- 
oughly historical  a  method  of  interpretation  of  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can culture  as  circumstances  permit,  the  question  immediately 
suggests  itself:  how  inject  a  chronology  into  this  confusing  mass 
of  purely  descriptive  fact  ?  All  that,  in  the  greatest  number  of 
cases,  we  know  about  a  tribe,  aside  from  scattered  information 
on  its  external  history,  covering  a  relatively  short  span  of  time, 
is  that  such  and  such  implements  and  processes  were  in  use, 
customs  practised,  and  beliefs  entertained  at  a  point  of  time  but 
little  antedating  the  present.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Aztec,  Maya,  and  Peruvian  cultures,  our  knowledge  is  based  on 
the  recorded  testimony  of  earlier  writers,  we  are  still  dealing, 
in  the  main,  with  facts  pertaining  to  a  single  point  of  time  or,  at 
best,  to  a  brief  span  of  time,  too  brief  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
development  of  the  whole  culture.  Our  problem  may  be  meta- 
phorically defined  as  the  translation  of  a  two-dimensional 
photographic  picture  of  reality  into  the  three-dimensional  picture 
which  lies  back  of  it.  Is  it  possible  to  read  time  perspective  into 
the  flat  surface  of  American  culture  as  we  read  space  perspective 
into  the  flat  surface  of  a  photograph  ? 
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Before  being  in  a  position  to  answer  this  riuestion,  wt-  must 
be  clear  as  to  just  what  we  expect  of  our  time  perspective. 
It  is  evident  at  the  outset  that  the  nature  of  our  material  im- 
poses limitations  not  felt,  or  not  felt  so  keenly,  by  the  historian. 
First  of  all,  we  shall  to  only  a  very  limited  extent  expect  to  con- 
struct an  absolute  chronology,  that  is,  assign  anything  like  def- 
inite dates.  In  some  cases  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  an  approxi- 
mate date,  a  margin  of  error  being  allowed  that  may  vary  from 
a  few  years  to  several  centuries,  or,  in  the  remoter  past,  even 
millennia.  In  still  other,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  cases,  we 
shall  be  content  to  dispense  with  the  assignment  of  dates  alto- 
gether and  shall  aim  merely  to  establish  a  definite  secjuence  of 
events.  A  second  limitation  is  no  less  clear.  One  of  the  char- 
acteristic traits  of  history  is  its  emphasis  on  the  individual  and 
personal.  While  the  importance  of  individual  events  and 
personalities  for  the  progress  of  human  afifairs  is  not  to  be  under- 
estimated, the  historical  reconstructions  of  the  cultural  anthropol- 
ogist can  only  deal,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  with 
generalized  events  and  individualities.  Instead  of  speaking,  for 
instance,  of  the  specific  influence  exerted  by  a  particular  shaman 
of  a  tribe  at  an  inaccessible  period  in  the  past,  cultural  anthropol- 
ogy will  have  to  lump  together  a  number  of  such  phenomena 
and  generalize  as  to  the  influence  exerted  by  the  class  of  shamans 
at  a  more  or  less  Well  defined  time  and  place.  Or,  if  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  social  relations  between  two  tribes,  say  the  Haida 
and  Tsimshian,  it  may  in  a  number  of  cases  have  to  content 
itself  with  a  broad  definition  of  such  relations,  taking,  for  in- 
stance, the  Haida  and  Tsimshian  as  such  as  the  units  directly 
involved,  though  perfectly  aware  that  the  actual  mechanism  of 
the  relation  is  in  every  case  borne  by  individuals,  house-groups, 
or  clans,  that  is,  by  subdivisions  of  the  historical  units  osten- 
sibly concerned.  A  great  deal  of  such  substitution  of  the  whole 
for  the  part  is  unavoidable  in  ethnology.  These  two  limitations 
must  be  frankly  recognized,  but  they  need  not  in  the  slightest 
obscure  the  application  of  historical  methods  to  the  field  of  cul- 
tural anthropology.  They  introduce  a  purely  (juantitative,  not 
qualitative,  correction  into  our  initial  iileal  of  historical  treat- 
ment.    Often  enough,  in  dealing  with  an  historical  process  not  far 
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removed  from  the  present,  the  student  will  be  enabled  to  follow 
out  the  precise  course  of  events  and  the  absolute  time 
(within  reasonable  limits)  of  each;  he  will  also  be  enabled 
to  define  clearly  the  nature  of  the  social  units,  whether 
inciividual  or  collective,  concerned  in  each  stage  of  the  process. 
Such  opportunities  to  study  the  dynamics  of  primitive  culture 
should  never  be  missed ;  they  are  not  only  of  specific  value  in  the 
study  of  recent  phases  of  the  cultural  development  of  a  tribe, 
but  aflord  valuable  aid  towards  the  formation  of  a  technique  in 
the  historical  interpretation  of  data  far  removed  in  time.  In  the 
main,  however,  the  gaining  of  an  historical  perspective  will  mean 
the  arrangement  in  as  orderly  temporal  sequence  as  possible, 
within  as  definitely  circumscribed  absolute  time  limits  as  cir- 
cumstances will  allow,  of  the  processes  studied  by  our  science, 
the  carriers  of  these  processes  being  generally  defined  more  in- 
clusively than  in  documentary  history. 

To  turn  to  concrete  illustrations.  We  may  wish  to  ascer- 
tain, if  possible,  whether  the  movement  of  certain  Siouan  tribes 
(say  the  Omaha  and  Ponca)  to  the  western  plains  was  prior  or 
subsequent  to  the  development  among  them  of  a  particular  ritual 
(say  the  calumet  adoption  ritual).  Neither  the  personalities 
or  social  units  that  took  the  lead  in  the  western  movement  nor 
the  agencies  most  immediately  concerned  in  the  development  of 
the  ritual  need  ever  be  successfully  worked  out;  nor  may  we  suc- 
ceed in  assigning  a  plausible  date  or  range  of  time  to  either  proc- 
ess. Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  clear  that  if  we  discover  which  of 
the  two  was  first  consummated,  we  shall  have  acquired  a  valuable 
clue  (perhaps  only  a  caution)  towards  the  historical  understand- 
ing of  the  ritual  both  in  its  relations  to  other  cultural  complexes 
within  the  tribes  concerned  and  to  the  same  or  allied  rituals  in 
neighbouring  tribes  (say  the  Pawnee  Hako  ceremony).  If  the 
ritual  can  be  shown  to  have  developed  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Siouan  tribes  on  the  plains,  we  at  once  begin  to  suspect  the  in- 
fluence of  the  neighbouring  tribes  in  the  origination  of  the  ritual 
among  the  former.  Or,  to  take  another  example,  we  may  wish  to 
work  out  the  relative  chronology  of  origin  of  such  a  group  of 
associated  phenomena  among  the  Nootka  as  the  thunderbird 
type  of  origin  myth,  the  use  of  the  thunderbird  in  house  paint- 
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ings,  the  thunderbird  dance,  the  references  to  th<-  thunderbird 
in  personal  names,  and  the  metaphorical  use  of  (he  term  "thun- 
dering" to  apply  to  wealth.  According  to  the  relative  ages  deter- 
mined for  these  cultural  elements,  we  shall  have  to  construct 
markedly  different  theories  of  their  historical  relations  to  f)ne 
another,  to  similar  phenomena  among  the  Kwakiutl  and  other 
neighbouring  tribes,  and  to  still  other  cultural  elements  of  a 
distinct  but  allied  nature  in  the  same  and  neighbouring  tribes. 
The  importance  of  setting  the  data  of  American  ethnology  into 
chronologic  relations  will  no  doubt  be  readily  conceded.  It  is 
the  aim  of  this  paper  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  methods 
that  have  been  or  may  be  employed  to  determine  them. 

The  evidence  at  our  disposal  may  be  broadly  classified  into 
two  main  heads,  direct  and  inferential  evidence.  By  the  former 
is  meant  such  evidence  as  directly  suggests  temporal  relations, 
by  the  latter  such  evidence  as  is  inferred  from  data  that  do  not 
in  themselves  present  the  form  of  a  time  sequence.  The  direct 
evidence  available  in  American  ethnology  is,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  well  understood  and  has  been  employed  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  inferential  evidence,  on  the  other  hand,  is  apt  to  be 
rather  felt  than  clearly  understood  and,  while  it  has  been  not 
infrequently,  sometimes  only  tacitly,  utilized,  it  is  undoubtedly 
capable  of  much  greater  service  than  generally  recognized. 

DIRECT    EVIDENCE    FOR    TIME    PERSPECTIVE. 

DOCUMENTARY  E  VIDENCE. 

The  first  type  of  direct  evidence  is  that  yielded  by  historical 
documents,  such  as  the  Jesuit  Relations,  Cook's  Voyages,  and  a 
host  of  other  works  that  will  readily  occur  to  every  one.  Durini; 
the  more  than  four  hundred  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
discovery  of  America,  the  native  cultures  have  naturally  not  been 
static.  Considerable  movements  of  population  in  certain  areas 
have  also  occurred.  Comparison  of  statements  made  at  differ- 
ent periods  frequently  enable  us  to  give  maximal  ami  minimal 
dates  to  the  appearance  of  a  cultural  element  or  to  assign  the  time 
limits  to  a  movement  of  population.     Evidence  of  this  sort,  for 
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instance,  has  enabled  Wissler  to  put  the  important  cultural  fact 
of  the  spread  of  the  horse  among  the  North  American  Indians  on 
a  chronological  basis.  Similar  evidence,  again,  has  enabled 
Mooney  to  follow  the  gradual  movement  of  the  Cheyenne  from 
southern  Minnesota  to  eastern  Colorado  and  Wyoming.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  mention  of  kayaks  in  one  of  the  earliest  Norse 
references  to  the  Eskimo  gives  us  a  minimal  date  for  the  age  of 
this  type  of  boat.  Similarly,  a  minimal  date  for  the  presence  of 
age  societies  among  several  Plains  tribes  {e.g.  the  Mandan)  is 
afforded  by  such  writers  as  Maximilian  and  Catlin.  The  exist- 
ence in  museums  of  dated  ethnological  or  archaeological  speci- 
mens belongs  naturally  to  the  same  general  type  of  evidence. 
Thus,  a  minimal  age  for  the  large  split  bird-shaped  type  of  Nootka 
rattle  is  afforded  by  the  existence  in  the  British  Museum  of  a 
Nootka  specimen  of  this  sort  collected  by  Capt.  Cook,  one  that 
in  no  way  differs  from  specimens  still  in  use  among  these  Indians. 
Use  may  also  be  made  of  negative  documentary  evidence, 
though  great  caution  is,  of  course,  required  here.  For  example, 
the  failure  of  the  earlier  writers  to  refer  to  the  floral  designs  in 
bead  work,  moose  hair,  or  porcupine  quills  now  thoroughly  at 
home  among  certain  eastern  tribes  {e.g.  the  Huron,  Ojibwa,  and 
Cree)  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  these  are  of  relatively  recent 
origin  and  due  to  European  influence.  The  same  suspicion  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  sail  among  the  West  Coast  Indians  seems 
justified  by  its  failure  to  appear  in  the  illustrations  of  canoes 
found  in  the  older  writers.^  In  neither  of  these  latter  cases, 
however,  does  the  negative  evidence  alone  constitute  a  demon- 
stration. Scores  of  other  American  examples  of  the  significance 
for  culture  chronology  of  both  positive  and  negative  documentary 
evidence  will  occur  to  all. 

NATIVE    TESTIMONY. 

A  second  type  of  direct  evidence  is  formed  by  statements, 
whether  as  formal  legends  or  personal  information,  regarding  the 
age  or  relative  sequence  of  events  in  tribal  history  made  by  the 
natives  themselves.     Statements  of  this  sort  have  been  often 

•  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  C.  F.  Newcombe  for  this  observation. 
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recorded  for  earlier  tribal  movements,  but  are  also  forthcominK 
in  considerable  quantity  for  the  origin  and  spread  of  cultural 
features.  When  they  refer  to  the  distant  past,  they  must  Ik-  han 
died  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve,  for  experience  shows  that  thi- 
historical  and  mythical  merge  inextricably  beyond  a  certain 
point.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  there  has  been  in  certain 
quarters  decidedly  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  make  light  of  all 
Indian  accounts  of  migration  and  tribal  or  clan  movements. 
The  village  to  village  movements  of  clans  or  septs  recorded  in 
various  West  Coast  mythologies,  for  instance,  certainly  all  have 
the  ring  of  history  or,  better  said,  of  legend  based  on  historical 
events,  for  the  motives  and  attendant  circumstances  of  such 
movements  are  frequently  enough  fanciful  in  character.  Similar- 
ly, if  we  are  told  in  Hopi  clan  legends  that  a  particular  pueblo 
received  accessions  from  certain  quarters,  we  need  a  more  power- 
ful argument  than  a  general  lofty  scepticism  to  convince  us  ol 
the  total  lack  of  historical  value  of  such  statements.  The  fact 
that  the  Tewa  pueblo  of  Hano,  situated  in  the  Hopi  country  ol 
Tusayan,  demonstrably  traces  its  origin  to  the  Rio  Grande 
valley  should,  among  other  facts  of  like  nature,  make  us  more 
receptive  to  the  truth  of  similar  movements  in  the  past  recorded 
in  native  legend.  Again,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to 
doubt  the  substantial  correctness  of  the  northern  provenience 
of  the  Nahuatl-speaking  Aztec  recorded  for  us  in  their  legends. 
The  fact  that  all  the  remoter  linguistic  relatives  of  NahuatI 
(Cora-Huichol,  Piman,  Shoshonean)  lie  to  the  north  of  the 
historical  home  of  the  Aztecs  is  the  best  kind  of  confirmation  of 
these  legends. 

Native  testimony  in  regard  to  the  provenience  or  origin  of 
types  of  implements,  social  features,  rituals,  and  other  cultural 
elements  is  frequently  of  the  greatest  value  in  their  historical 
interpretation,  apart,  of  course,  from  the  purely  mythical  nar- 
ratives often  introduced  in  connexion  with  such  testimony. 
When,  for  instance,  the  Tsimshian  claim  to  have  derived  their 
secret  societies  from  the  Northern  Kwakiutl,  this  testimony, 
fully  corroborated  by  other  evidence,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
the  relative  chronology  of  the  spread  of  the  secret  societies  among 
the  West  Coast  Indians.     When,  further,  the  Nootka  Indians. 
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while  tii'.K  acknowledging  the  Kwakiutl  origin  of  specific  dances 
or  songs  secondarily  woven  into  their  Wolf  Ritual,  show  no  dis- 
position whatever  to  credit  the  Wolf  Ritual  as  such  to  the 
Kwakiutl,  this  fact  does  not,  of  course,  disprove  such  origin,  but 
it  leads  us  to  infer  that  the  earliest  Kwakiutl  influence,  if  other- 
wise demonstrated,  must  reach  back  to  a  period  considerably 
antedating  the  time  at  which  the  Tsimshian  borrowed  the  whole 
complex  from  the  Northern  Kwakiutl,  again  a  fact  of  great  chron- 
ological value  in  the  study  of  West  Coast  ceremonialism.  To 
take  another  example,  there  seems  to  be  little  or  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  the  Southern  Paiute  claim  that  the  mourn- 
ing ceremony,  with  its  peculiar  sets  of  songs,  was  due  to  the 
influence  of  Yuman  tribes  to  the  west,  while  the  Bear  dance  was 
much  more  recently  borrowed  from  the  Utes  to  the  north. 
Thus,  native  culture,  directly  studied  from  the  point  of  view 
of  its  own  data,  does  not,  after  all,  present  as  completely  static 
an  aspect  as  we  at  first  maintained.  Certain  trends  in  develop- 
ment are  always  discernible  on  closer  study.  To  return  to  our 
metaphor,  we  may  say  that  American  culture  is  comparable  not 
so  much  to  the  ordinary  photograph  as  to  the  long-exposure 
star  chart,  in  which  the  immensities  of  space  are  indeed  re- 
duced to  a  flat,  but  in  which  the  extent  and  direction  of  movement 
of  the  nearer  bodies,  the  planets,  are  betrayed  by  short  lines. 
Brief  reference  should  be  made  to  a  special  type  of  native 
testimony  bearing  on  chronology,  the  dating  of  native  monu- 
ments according  to  an  aboriginal  system  of  chronology.  Evidence 
of  this  sort  is  at  hand  for  the  Aztec  and  Maya  cultures.  These 
monuments  aflford  almost  the  only  direct  references  to  fixed 
dates  in  the  remote  past  that  are  to  be  found  in  aboriginal 
America.  The  oldest  of  these  dates,  reaching  back,  for  the 
Maya,  to  late  classical  times  according  to  our  reckoning,  falls 
far  short  of  the  total  span  of  time  that  we  must  allow  for  the 
development  of  aboriginal  culture  on  this  continent  and  gives  us 
no  appreciable  help  for  the  ultimate  problem  of  the  earliest 
occupation  by  man  of  America  and  of  the  origin  of  his  culture. 
Nevertheless,  the  oldest  Maya  dates  are  invaluable  as  affording 
us  some  measure  of  the  vast  time  perspectives  lying  back  of 
American  culture  generally,  for  at  the  earliest  datable  period 
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reached  by  direct  evidence  we  already  arc  confronted  hy  a  highly 
complex  culture,  far  in  advance  of  and  further  removal  from 
what  wc  must  conceive  the  earliest  American  culture  to  have 
been  than  that  of  many  northern  tribes  of  to-day  or  yesterday. 
The  certainty  of  a  vast  lapse  of  time  in  which  American  Indian 
culture  developed  on  this  continent  or  elsewhere  is  not  im- 
paired by  the  rejection  of  all  the  reputed  finds  of  Tertiary  man  in 
America. 

STRATIFIED  ARCHMOLOGICAL  TESTIMONY. 

The  third  type  of  direct  chronological  testimony  is  afifordetl 
by  the  stratified  monuments  studied  by  archaeology.  ProperK 
speaking,  such  evidence,  the  rationale  of  which  is  based  on  the 
translation  of  successive  deposition  of  artifacts  and  skeletal 
remains  into  a  chronological  cultural  and  racial  sequence,  is  to 
be  classed  as  inferential  evidence,  but  the  justifiability  of  the 
inferences  as  to  time  sequences  is  here  so  clear  that  it  seems  proper 
to  consider  it  as  direct.  The  method  has  yielded  brilliant  results 
in  the  study  of  prehistoric  Europe  and  western  Asia  and  is  doubt- 
less destined  to  teach  us  vastly  more  than  has  yet  been  disclosed 
to  us  about  the  earlier  culture  history  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
For  America,  however,  the  results,  while  of  distinct  value  as  far 
as  they  go,  have  so  far  been  rather  more  meagre  than  might  havi- 
been  expected.  Whether  this  is  primarily  due  to  the  nature  ol 
the  culture  history  of  America  itself  oi'  to  certain  defects  in  the 
field  methods  of  investigators,  I  would  not  venture  to  decide. 
Perhaps  something  is  to  be  charged  to  both.  In  support  of  the 
former  explanation  we  may  point  out  that  America  is  so  vast  a 
stretch  of  land  in  proportion  to  the  relatively  meagre  aboriginal 
population  and,  as  compared  with  the  old  world,  of  such  recent 
occupancy  that  the  chances  of  superimposition  of  cultures  and 
races  at  a  single  spot  are  fairly  slim.  However,  the  stratigraphic 
type  of  reasoning  is  not  necessarily  restricted  to  cases  where  we 
have  clearly  distinct  layers  of  archaeological  finds,  but  may  with 
advantage  also  be  applied  to  the  study  of  developments  within 
the  same  culture  by  noting  the  relative  depth  of  occurrence  of 
various  artifacts.     The  fruitfulness  of  this  type  of  research  has 
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been  demonstrated  by  Nelson's  discussion  of  the  history  of 
pottery  in  the  Galisteo  basin  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  frequency 
of  sherds  of  different  types  of  ware  at  various  levels.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  stratigraphic  method  will  in  the  future  en- 
able archaeology  to  throw  far  more  light  on  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can culture  than  it  has  done  in  the  past.  The  results  already 
obtained  in  this  way  by  Dall's  researches  in  the  Aleutian  shell- 
heaps,  by  Boas'  recent  study  of  the  various  strata  of  pottery 
finds  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  by  Uhle's  researches  in  the 
Peruvian  site  of  Pachacamac,  to  mention  only  a  few  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  method,  argue  well  for  its  increased  usefulness 
in  the  future.  The  correlation  of  the  time  sequences  thus  deter- 
mined by  archaeology  with  those  reconstructed  from  the  data  of 
ethnology  presents  a  difficult  theoretical  problem,  but  in  practice 
the  difficulties  are  frequently  less  than  might  be  supposed.  That, 
in  general,  ethnologic  and  archseologic  data  form  a  cultural 
continuum,  few  would  now  venture  to  deny. 

INFERENTIAL  EVIDENCE  FOR  TIME  PERSPECTIVE. 

So  much  for  the  direct  evidence  at  our  disposal  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  time  sequences  in  American  culture.  The  in- 
ferential evidence  for  the  same  purpose  may  be  yielded  by  physi- 
cal anthropology,  by  the  descriptive  data  of  culture  (ethnology 
and  archaeology,  which  will  henceforth  be  considered  as  two 
aspects  of  the  same  science),  and  by  linguistics.  It  is  customary 
to  insist  on  the  mutual  independence  of  racial,  cultural,  and  lin- 
guistic factors.  This  caution  of  method  must,  however,  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  conclusions  of  direct  value  for  the 
history  of  culture  can  not  be  derived  from  the  data  of  physical 
anthropology  and  linguistics.  In  actual  practice  the  units  of 
distribution  of  these  three  sciences,  while  never  coinciding 
throughout,  do  nevertheless  show  significant  lines  of  accord. 
Thus,  while  the  Plains  physical  type  may  not  quite  correspond  in 
distribution  to  the  Plains  culture  area,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
typical  Plains  tribes,  culturally  speaking,  are  at  the  same  time 
typical  members  of  the  Plains  physical  type.  As  we  get  away 
from  both  the  culture  and  type,  we  simultaneously,  though  not 
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necessarily  in  like  degree,  experience  a  shading  ofT  into  other 
cultures  and  types.  The  dividing  line  between  the  Pueblo  and 
Plains  Indians  is  about  the  same  culturally  and  racially.  These 
homologies  certainly  represent  a  significant  historical  fact.  Nor, 
again,  is  it  without  historical  significance  that  the  Eskimo  lin- 
guistic stock,  Eskimo  culture,  and  Eskimo  race  coincide  rather 
closely  in  distribution.  To  take  still  another  example,  the 
linguistic  break  between  the  Algonkian  and  neighbouring 
Iroquois  tribes  was  undoubtedly  accompanied  by  a  considerable 
cleavage  in  culture  also,  though  the  cultural  break  was  not  as 
profound,  to  be  sure,  as  the  linguistic  one.  That  differences  in 
culture  ever  neatly  corresponded  to  differences  of  race  and  lan- 
guage can  not  be  maintained,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
numerous  homologies  are  of  at  least  as  great  historical  importance 
as  the  discordances. 

EVIDENCE  OF  PHYSICAL  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

We  shall  first  take  up  the  inferential  evidence  yielded  by 
physical  anthropology.  A  racial  peculiarity  as  such  is,  of  course, 
of  no  cultural  significance  (bodily  mutilations,  e.g.,  West  Coast 
or  Southeastern  head  deformations,  are,  properly  speaking, 
cultural  evidence  that  happens  to  be  associated  with  racial 
material),  but  the  simple  fact  that  the  bearers  of  a  distinctive 
culture  are  often  marked  off  from  the  bearers  of  other  cultures 
by  a  distinctive  physical  type  enables  us  not  infrequently  to 
employ  the  racial  evidence  for  cultural  purposes.  The  finding 
of  Eskimo  skeletal  remains  in  regions  no  longer  inhabited  by 
the  Eskimo  is,  if  one  prefers  common  sense  to  methodological 
tyranny,  enough  to  establish  the  former  spread  of  Eskimo  cul- 
ture in  that  region.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  Montagnais  In- 
dians of  Lake  St.  John  and  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  show  an  ad- 
mixture of  Eskimo  physical  traits  is  somewhat  indicative  of  the 
former  occupancy  of  part  of  their  present  tcrritor>'  by  the 
Eskimo,  an  inference  which  is  confirmed  by  other  testimony. 
This  fact  naturally  has  its  importance  in  the  working  out  of 
the  sequence  of  Algonkian  tribal  movements. 

A  second  type  of  cultural  evidence  of  chronological  value  is 
yielded  by  a  statistical  side  of  physical  anthropolog>'.     I  refer 
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to  the  relative  thickness  of  population  in  any  given  area,  whether 
this  is  inferred  from  the  number  of  skeletal  remains  or  directly 
gathered  from  the  number  of  inhabitants  known  to  occupy  the 
area  at  a  given  time.  If  a  large  area  is  thinly  peopled,  we  are 
inclined  to  infer  that  it  has  been  occupied  at  a  relatively  recent 
period;  while  the  presence  of  a  large  population  in  a  restricted 
area  generally  argues  long  occupancy.  From  this  point  of  view 
we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  the  interior  of  Labrador  was  occu- 
pied by  an  Algonkian  tribe  (the  Naskapi)  at  a  time  subsequent  to 
the  occupancy  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  by  other  tribes  of  the 
same  stock.  Similarly,  the  great  Plains  area  must  have  been 
practically  unoccupied  at  a  time  when  Yucatan  and  the  valley 
of  Mexico  were  already  well  peopled  by  a  population  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  a  primitive  stage  of  culture;  the  comparatively 
late  peopling  of  the  Plains  is  an  inference  which  can  be  reached 
also  in  other  ways.  The  obvious  caution  to  use  in  connexion 
with  our  present  mode  of  reasoning  is  this,  that  geographical 
factors  may  limit  the  possibility  of  the  increase  of  a  primitive 
population  beyond  a  certain  point.  Thus,  the  interior  of  Labra- 
dor would  not  be  expected  to  support  more  than  a  sparse  hunting 
population,  even  if  peopled  from  time  immemorial.  With  all 
due  reservations,  however,  the  value  of  density  of  population 
as  an  index  of  length  of  occupancy  of  a  region  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
A  map,  compiled  from  all  the  older  sources  available,  showing 
approximately  the  relative  density  of  the  aboriginal  population 
in  different  parts  of  the  New  World,  before  conditions  were 
materially  disturbed  by  contact  with  the  whites,  is  a  desideratum. 
Allowing  for  the  geographical  caution,  it  should  throw  not  a  little 
light  on  the  currents  of  population  in  early  America. 

Though  not  strictly  belonging  here,  we  may  also  mention 
the  evidence  as  to  density  of  population  supplied  by  the  fre- 
quency of  archaeological  remains  in  a  given  area.  Thus,  a  com- 
parison of  the  "thickness"  of  archaeological  remains  of  the  Ohio 
valley  with  that  of  the  remains  of  the  middle  Atlantic  seaboard 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  greater  density  of  population  and 
consequent  priority  of  occupation  for  the  former.  We  might 
conclude  from  this  that  the  Algonkian  tribes  of  the  latter  region 
(the  Delaware)  moved  east  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the 
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Ohio  valley,  an  inference  for  which,  as  it  happens,  we  have  also 
other  evidence. 

EVIDENCE  OF  ETHNOLOGY. 

More  important  for  our  purpose  than  evidence  derived  from 
a  consideration  of  the  data  of  physical  anthropology  or  the  den- 
sity of  population  is  the  inferential  chronoIf)gical  evidence  de- 
rived from  a  study  of  American  culture  itself.  Several  more 
or  less  distinct  lines  of  argument  suggest  themselves;  there 
are  no  doubt  others,  not  mentioned  here,  that  may  be  at  least 
equally  fruitful. 

CULTURAL  SERIATION. 

A  method  that  has  been  often  used  to  reconstruct  historical 
sequences  from  the  purely  descriptive  material  of  cultural 
anthropology  is  one  that  may  be  termed  seriation  of  cultural 
elements  in  order  of  complexity.  The  tacit  assumption  involved 
in  this  method  is  that  human  development  has  normally  pro- 
ceeded from  the  simple  or  unelaborated  to  the  complex.  Hence 
the  simpler  forms  of  a  cultural  element,  whether  found  in  the 
same  or  several  tribes,  are  often  interpreted  as  of  greater  age 
than  the  more  complex  ones.  Thus,  the  simple  type  of  totem 
pole  consisting  of  a  single  carved  figure,  found,  for  instance, 
among  the  Nootka  Indians,  is  almost  certainly  an  older  type  than 
the  more  elaborate  poles  of,  say,  the  Haida  and  Tsimshian, 
in  which  several  carved  figures  are  superimposed  upon  one 
another;  the  two-piece  fire-drill  of  so  many  western  American 
tribes  must  go  back  to  a  remoter  period  of  American  or  general 
culture  history  than  either  the  bow-drill  of  the  Eskimo  or  the 
pump-drill  of  the  Iroquois;  the  unorganized  shamanistic  prac- 
tices of  the  Eastern  Cree  and  other  relatively  unde\eloped  Algon- 
kian  tribes  may  well  represent  an  older  stratum  of  religious  activ- 
ity than  the  more  elaborate  Medicine  Lodge  or  Midewiwin  of 
the  Ojibwa  and  Menomini;  the  simple  type  of  suitor  myth  is 
doubtless  older  than  the  more  elaborate  form  of  the  same  myth 
found  in  clan  legends;  the  use  of  detached  amulets  certainly 
dates  back  to  a  remoter  past  than  the  cmplcnnu-nt  of  anuilet 
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assemblages  in  the  form  of  medicine  or  war  bundles  with  asso- 
ciated rituals;  and  so  on  indefinitely.  The  argument  by  seri- 
ation  is  utilized  not  only  in  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex  but  also  in  the  alignment  of  cultural  elements  according 
to  any  other  logical  criterion,  the  sense  in  which  such  alignment  is 
to  be  read  being  determined  by  theoretical  motives.  Here 
belong  many  series  that  have  been  constructed  to  show  the 
development  of  geometric  from  realistic  designs,  the  progress 
in  these  being  not  from  the  simple  to  the  complex  but  from  the 
logically  prior  to  the  logically  secondary. 

In  the  absence  of  outside  chronological  evidence,  a  different 
theoretical  bias  would  make  a  chronological  interpretation  of  the 
series  in   the  opposite  sense  equally  plausible;    or  one  might 
feel  constrained  to  break  up  the  series  altogether  as  determined 
by  subjective  considerations  and,  therefore,  historically  fortui- 
tous.    Evidence  derived  from  seriation  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  apt 
to  be  controlled  by  a  purely  logical  or  concept-schematizing 
tendency.     It  fits  in  far  better  with  the  evolutionary  than  with 
the  strictly  historical  method  of  interpreting  culture.     It  can 
take  little  or  no  account  of  local  or  tribal  differences  or  of  mutual 
tribal  influences,  and  thus  substitutes  for  an  historical  construc- 
tion a  pseudo-historical  one  which  may  convince  in  the  abstract 
but  cannot  easily  be  made  to  fit  into  an  actual  historical  frame- 
work.    The  danger  of  the  seriation  method  may  be  illustrated 
by    an    example.     The    Iroquois    and    Wyandot,    as    is    well 
known,  were  organized  into  a  number  of  exogamous  clans  bearing 
animal  names,  the  members  of  each  clan  bearing  individual  names 
also   characteristic   of    the   clan.     The    clans,    moreover,    were 
grouped  into  two  exogamous  phratries.     Now  the  neighbouring 
Mississauga,  an  Ojibwa  tribe,  were  also  divided  into  exogamous 
clans  bearing  animal  or  plant  names,  each  of  the  clans  being  again 
characterized  by  sets  of  individual  names.     So  far  as  we  know, 
however,  the  Mississauga  clans  were  not  grouped  into  phratries. 
The  seriation  method  of  reconstructing  culture  history,  proceed- 
ing from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  might  well  interpret  these 
facts  to  mean  that  the  Mississauga  type  of  social  organization 
was  the  older  and  that  the  phratric  complication  of  the  Iroquoian 
organization  was  a  later  development.     Evidence  derived  from 
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a  study  of  Ojibwa  social  organization,  howevt-r,  would  lead  one 
to  conclude  that  the  Mississauga  organization  was,  on  the  con- 
trary, merely  borrowed  in  simplified  form  from  that  of  the 
Iroquois,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  relation  between  the  Iroquois 
and  Mississauga  is  concerned,  the  more  complex  type  of  organiza- 
tion,, the  clan-phratric,  must  be  considered  the  older.*  In  spite 
of  its  inherent ,  weakness  as  an  historical  method,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  sedation  can  yield  very  valuable  historical  results. 
It  is  probably  at  its  best  in  the  construction  of  culture  sequences 
of  the  simple-to-complex  type  in  the  domain  of  the  history  of 
artifacts  and  industrial  processes,  particularly  where  the  construc- 
tions are  confined  to  a  single  tribe  or  to  a  geographically  restricted 
area. 

CULTURAL   ASSOCIATIONS. 

I  believe  that  a  powerful  method  for  the  determination  of 
the  relative  ages  of  cultural  elements  is  the  study  of  the  associa- 
tions that  they  form  with  one  another,  no  matter  whether  these 
associations  are  of  an  organic  (logically  intelligible)  or  of  a  purely 
fortuitous  character.  There  are  several  points  to  consider  here. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  various  elements  and  complexes 
that  go  to  make  up  the  whole  of  a  culture  are  never  isolated  pheno- 
mena but  that  they  enter  into  all  sorts  of  relations.  Some  are 
necessary  or  demonstrable  consequences  of  others,  some  are 
only  different  forms  of  a  single  underlying  idea,  still  others  are 
only  externally  connected. 

Principle  of  Necessary  Presupposition. 

The  first  principle  of  chronologic  reconstruction  to  observe 
is  that  elements  which  are  presupposed  by  other  elements  or 
complexes  are  necessarily  earlier  in  age  than  the  latter.  A  very 
simple  application  of  this  principle  is  the  determination  of  the 
relative  ages  of  the  art  of  dressing  skins  and  the  butTalo-skin  tipi 
of  the  Plains  Indians.     This  type  of  dwelling  was  already  firmly 

'These  remarks  must  not  be  misinterpreted  to  mean  that  the  Iroquois  phratry  i»nf<:<»«rUjr 
an  older  social  unit  than  the  clan.  The  relative  ages  of  the  phratry  and  clan  among  the  Iro- 
quois themselves  is,  of  course,  another  problem  altogether. 
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established  among  the  Plains  Indians  when  first  met  by  the  whites 
but  it  is  clear  that  a  well-developed  technique  of  fleshing  and 
dehairing  the  hide  and  of  rendering  it  pliable  (presumably  by  the 
application  of  deer  brains  soaked  in  water)  was  necessary  before 
the  buffalo  hide  could  be  utilized  as  tipi  cover.     Hence  we  con- 
clude  that   the   technique   of   skin   dressing   common   to   many 
American  tribes  belongs  to  an  older  stratum  of  Plains  culture 
than  the  buffalo-skin  tipi.^     Two  of  the  most  widespread  and 
probably  among  the  oldest  elements  of  North  American  culture 
are  the  woven  rabbit-skin  blanket  and  the  throwing-stick  used 
in  hunting  the  rabbit.     There  are,  of  course,  other  methods  of 
securing  the  rabbit  than  by  means  of  the  throwing-stick,  e.g., 
the  snaring  method,  so  that  the  inference  as  to  the  greater  age 
of  the  throwing-stick  is  not  absolutely  required  by  the  facts. 
Nevertheless,  the  throwing-stick  is  so  simple  and  characteristic 
an  instrument  for  the  purpose  that  I  would  hazard  the  thesis 
that  it  carries  us  back  farther  into  the  past  than  the  woven  rabbit- 
skin    blanket.     This   would    receive    strong    confirmation    if    it 
could  be  shown  that  the  technique  was  originally  developed  in 
the  southern  plateaus  (say  among  the  Shoshonean  tribes)  and 
gradually  spread  north  and  east.     Of  this,  however,  there  is  no 
proof.     One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  widespread  Eskimo 
designs  is  the  circle  and  dot,  with  which  the  concentric  circle 
design  is  probably  closely  connected.     It  is  clear  that  practically 
the  only  method  which  the  Eskimo  could  employ  to  produce 
these  designs  is  the  drill.     Hence  the  Eskimo  circle  and  dot  and 
concentric  circle  designs,  old  as  they  probably  are,  are  younger 
than   the  drill   itself.     The   Blackfoot   medicine-bundle   rituals 
always  centre  around  a  manitou  experience,  hence  they  are  doubt- 
less of  much  more  recent  age  than  the  development  of  the  typical 
American  manitou  experience  itself. 

The  caution  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  use  of  this 
principle  of  necessary  presupposition  is  this,  that  a  cultural  ele- 
ment may  be  borrowed  by  a  tribe  without  its  chronological 
antecedent.   Thus,  the  use  of  a  cultivated  variety  of  tobacco  as  a 

'  The  question  of  whether  the  general  type  of  conical  tipi  with  pole  foundation,  of  which  the 
northern  Alfjonkian  conical  birch-bark  lodge  is  an  example,  is  also  of  later  origin  than  the  skin- 
dressing  technique,  is,  of  course,  not  necessarily  involved. 
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religious  offering  may  be  adopted  without  the  cultivation  of  tiu- 
tobacco  plant  itself,  though  the  latter  is  a  necessary  cultural 
antecedent,  for  the  tobacco  may  be  regularly  purchast-fl  by  the 
tribe  adopting  the  custom.  Or  the  chronological  antecedent 
may  be  replaced  in  the  borrowing  tribe  by  an  e(|uival<.'nt,  so 
that  the  chronological  sequence  established  does  not  hold  for  the 
entire  area  considered,  but  only  for  a  part  of  it.  Thus,  a  decora- 
tive design  which  arises  in  one  tribe  as  conditional  to  a  certain 
technique  may  be  freely  adapted  by  the  borrowing  tribe  to 
another  technique. 

Reflection   of   Cultural   Elements   in   Others. 

A  second  type  of  association  of  culture  elements  is  similar 
to  the  first  but  differs  in  that  the  sequence  determined  is  not  a 
necessary  one.  I  include  here  all  cases  in  which  one  of  the  cul- 
tural elements  forms  the  subject  matter,  as  it  were,  of  the  other. 
If  this  "subject  matter"  forms  an  integral  part  of  the  new  forma- 
tion, if  it  is  not  a  secondary  or  accessory  feature,  it  must  be 
assumed  to  have  preceded  the  latter  in  origin.  We  may  then 
speak  of  an  older  element  of  culture  as  being  "reHectcd"  in  .i 
later  element  or  complex.  Thus,  the  self-torture  characteristic 
of  the  Sun  Dance  of  the  Plains  is  evidently  an  old  practice  which 
has  become  specialized  in  a  definite  setting;  it  is  probably  con- 
siderably older  than  the  Sun  Dance  complex  itself.  Its  age  as  an 
element  of  American  culture  seems  further  indicated  by  its 
occurrence  in  other  connexions  among  the  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka 
Indians,  though  independent  origin  for  the  two  areas  is  not 
inconceivable. 

Excellent  examples  of  the  "reflection"  of  older  elemcnis  in 
later  forms  are  afforded  by  references  to  implements,  customs, 
or  beliefs  in  myths.  The  more  frequent  and  stereotyped  such 
a  reference,  the  more  reason,  generally  speaking,  we  have 
to  assign  the  cultural  element  great  age.  Thus,  the  frequent 
references  in  Nootka  family  legends  to  whaling  adventures  is 
very  good  evidence  of  the  anticjuity  of  whaling  among  these 
Indians  and  show  it  to  be  older  than  a  certain  type  of  family 
legend  itself.     Conversely,  the  persistent   failure  of  certain  ele- 
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ments  of  culture  to  find  mention  in  a  representative  set  of  myths 
is  often  good  evidence,  despite  its  negative  character,  for  their 
comparatively  recent  origin.  The  fact  that  the  Nootka  Ts'ayeq 
or  doctoring  ceremony  is  never  mentioned  in  the  legends  is  good 
reason,  despite  its  importance  in  the  religious  life  of  the  people, 
for  believing  that  it  was  introduced  among  these  Indians  at  a 
later  period  than,  say,  the  Wolf  ritual  or  whaling  rituals;  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  more  northern  Nootka  tribes 
lack  the  Ts'ayeq. 

Place  names  and  individual  names  are  also  sometimes  useful 
as  gauges  for  the  relative  ages  of  culture  elements.  To  use  the 
Nootka  Indians  once  more,  the  fact  that  so  many  more  of  their 
individual  names  refer  to  whaling  and  whaling  feasts  than,  say, 
to  Wolf  Ritual  dances  or  potlatching,  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
greater  age  for  the  former  than  for  the  two  latter.  Similarly, 
one  cannot  but  admit  that  agriculture  must  have  been  practised 
by  the  Hopi  for  a  very  great  length  of  time  indeed,  for  so  large  a 
proportion  of  their  individual  names  to  refer  to  corn  culture. 
In  general,  any  well  defined  style  or  traditional  mode  of  treatment 
is  apt  to  embody  an  old  culture  element. 

Relative  Firmness  of  Association. 

A  third  method  of  utilizing  the  association  of  culture  elements 
for  chronological  reconstruction  is  the  relative  degree  of  firmness 
or  coherence  with  which  they  are  attached  to  a  complex.  The 
firmer  the  association,  the  older  the  culture  element;  the  looser 
the  association,  the  more  recent  the  culture  element,  at  least  in 
that  particular  connexion.  In  this  way  the  obviously  composite 
nature  of  many  culture  complexes,  such  as  myths  and  rituals, 
can,  under  favourable  circumstances,  be  resolved  into  a  time 
sequence;  in  other  words,  the  genesis  and  development  of  a 
culture  complex  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  read  out  of  its  own 
structure.  That,  e.g.,  the  Beaver  bundle  ritual  of  the  Black- 
foot,  at  least  in  its  present  form,  is  of  later  origin  than  the  Sun 
Dance  is  suggested  by  its  loose  superimposition  upon  the  Sun 
Dance  complex  itself.  An  instructive  example  is  afforded  by  a 
comparison  of  the  relative  importance  or  constancy  of  different 
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dances  in  the  elaborate  complex  of  dances  constituting  part  of 
the  Nootka  Wolf  Ritual.  The  great  majority  of  these  have 
properly  nothing  to  do  with  the  essential  nucleus  of  tju-  whole 
ceremony.  Two  of  the  dances  are  wolf  dances  and  are  probably 
the  oldest  of  the  set.  A  certain  number  of  others,  while  not  re- 
lating in  any  way  to  the  wolf,  are  nevertheless  typical  dances  of 
the  whole  ceremonial  and  are  generally  performed;  these,  while 
probably  more  recent  than  the  wolf  nucleus  of  the  ritual,  are  no 
doubt  of  fairly  considerable  age.  Finally,  a  large  number  of 
dances  are  so  external  in  character  to  the  ritual,  that  we  must 
conclude  them  to  be  of  late  origin.  Among  these  dances  is  to 
be  included  the  Cannibal  dance,  which,  indeed,  we  know  from 
other  evidence  to  be  a  recent  acquisition  from  the  Kwakiutl. 
Another  example  of  an  accessory  and,  therefore,  late  element  of 
culture  is  to  be  seen  in  the  vegetable  foods  of  the  Southern 
Paiute.  Their  main  dependence  for  foods  of  this  sort  was  on 
the  large  number  of  wild  plant  varieties  (roots,  seeds,  cacti, 
pine-nuts)  that  they  gathered  and  prepared  in  various  ways. 
Nevertheless  they  were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  agriculture  even 
before  the  coming  of  the  whites;  they  raised  small  patches  of 
corn,  beans,  and  sunflower  seeds  in  a  desultory  way.  The  acces- 
sory character  of  Southern  Paiute  agriculture  stamps  it  as  a 
borrowing  of  no  great  antiquity  from  the  Pueblo  tribes  to  the 
south.  An  interesting  type  of  accessory  features  is  the  explana- 
tory (etiological)  elements  of  many  American  myths.  These 
are  in  doubtless  every  or  nearly  every  case  of  later  origin  than  the 
plots  of  the  myths. 

Maladjustment  of  Culture  to  Environment. 

In  comparing  a  culture  element  or  complex  of  one  tribe  with 
the  related  element  or  complex  of  a  neighbouring  tribe,  we  are 
sometimes  struck  by  the  fact  that,  despite  its  possible  importance 
and  elaboration  in  both,  it  seems  somehow  to  be  more  at  home  in 
one  than  in  the  other.  This  is  sometimes  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  a  culture  element  or  complex  fits  better  into  one  geographical 
or  cultural  environment  than  the  other.  Thus,  the  sociological 
fact  that  the  grizzly  bear  as  crest  is  more  in  evidence  among  the 
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TlinRit  and  Tsimshian  than  among  the  Haida,  though  it  is  well 
establishal  among  the  latter  too,  is  almost  certainly  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  geographical  fact  that  the  grizzly  bear  is  not 
found  in  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  the  home  of  the  Haida. 
V\'e  may  safely  conclude  that  the  Haida  grizzly  bear  crest  is  a 
borrowing  from  the  mainland  tribes.  Conversely,  the  killer- 
whale,  though  one  of  the  most  important  crests  of  the  Tsim- 
shian. does  not  occupy  anything  like  the  place  in  social  organiza- 
tion and  beliefs  that  it  does  among  the  Haida,  among  whom  it  is 
the  chief  crest  of  one  of  the  two  phratries.  Once  more,  it  seems 
safe  to  conclude  that  the  Tsimshian  Indians  borrowed  the  crest 
from  the  Haida  and  to  connect  the  predominance  of  the  killer- 
whale  among  the  Haida  with  the  fact  that  they  are  an  island 
people,  who  would,  therefore,  be  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
so  characteristic  a  denizen  of  the  deep  as  the  killer  than  the  main- 
land tribes.  Similarly,  the  clumsy  elm-bark  canoe  of  the  Iro- 
quois seems  less  adapted  to  its  cultural  environment  than  the 
various  types  of  birch-bark  canoe  of  their  Algonkian  neighbours. 
We  may  risk  the  guess  that  the  Iroquois  bark  canoe^  is  an  im- 
perfect copy  in  elm-bark,  a  characteristically  Iroquois  material, 
of  the  superior  Algonkian  types,  and  connect  this  further  with 
the  general  cultural  consideration  that  the  Iroquois  were  rather 
more  inclined  to  be  cross-country  walkers  than  the  neighbouring 
Algonkian  tribes,  who  were  more  adept  river  and  sea  folk.  The 
type  of  chronological  reasoning  based  on  the  transfer  of  a  style 
or  technique  suitable  to  one  material,  to  a  material  more  easily 
accessible  in  a  neighbouring  region,  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment. 

The  argument  from  geographical  or  cultural  fitness  may 
open  up  wide  vistas  of  historical  interest.  I  shall  refer  to  only 
one  speculative  problem  of  this  type.  One  would  imagine  from 
the  great  importance  of  the  thunderbird  motive  in  West  Coast 
culture,  particularly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  area,  that  the 
thunderstorm  is  a  striking  phenomenon  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Only  once  in  a 
great  while,  generally  during  the  winter,  one  may  hear  a  light 
rumble  from  the  direction  of  the  mountains.     May  we  conclude 

As  contrasted  with  the  shallow  dug-out,  probably  an  older  type  of  Iroquois  water  craft. 
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from  this  that  the  thunderbird  as  a  mytholoKJcal  motive  gradually 
filtered  into  the  West  Coast,  at  a  remote  period  in  tlu'  past,  the 
path  of  borrowing  proceeding  perhaps  from  theKastern  Wofxllands 
and  Plains,  where  the  thunderbird  motive  is  environmen- 
tally justified,  across  the  western  plateau,  down  the  Columbia  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  and  north  to  southern  British  Cohjinbia  ?' 
Or  would  it  seem  more  justifiable  to  consider  the  West  Coast 
thunderbird  motive  as  a  heritage  from  a  region  of  former  occu- 
pancy in  which  its  development  could  be  more  apjiropriatcly 
explained  ?  In  either  case,  we  are  impressed  by  the  value  of 
features  of  cultural  maladjustment  for  inferences  as  to  borrowing 
or  tribal  movement.'- 

Frequency  of  Association. 

A  fifth  method  of  studying  culture  associations  for  the 
purpose  of  reconstructing  relative  chronology  is  the  noting,  not, 
as  in  the  preceding  methods,  of  the  character  of  the  single  asso- 
ciations, but  of  the  frequency  with  which  a  particular  culture 
element  is  associated  with  others.  The  more  frequently  an  ele- 
ment is  associated  with  others,  the  older,  generally  speaking,  it 
will  be  felt  to  be.  Our  own  feeling,  for  instance,  that  Christian- 
ity is  an  older  historical  development  than,  say,  the  locomotive, 
is  not  based  altogether  on  the  direct  documentary  evidence  acces- 
sible to  the  inquirer,  but,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  on 
the  far  greater  number  of  connexions  (worship,  ethical  ideals, 
literature,  plastic  art,  music,  social  prerogatives)  into  which 
the  former  enters  in  the  whole  of  our  culture.  One  feels  that  it 
takes  considerable  time  for  an  element  of  culture  to  become  so 
thoroughly  ramified  in  the  cultural  whole  as  to  meet  us  at  every 
step.  Such  fundamental  elements,  as  they  are  generally  felt 
to  be,  are  very  frequently  also  the  oldest,  though  not  necessarily, 
of  course,  in  all  or  even  any  of  the  forms  in  which  they  actually 
present  themselves.  A  familiar  example  of  such  a  fundamental, 
though  not  perhaps  particularly  striking,  cultural   trait   is   the 

'  This  path  of  borrowing  would  explain  the  absence  of  the  thunderbird  motive  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

'  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  the  above  remarks  imply  a  relation  of  environracnl  mere- 
ly to  the  content,  not  the  forms  of  culture. 
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emphasis  among  the  Pueblo  Indians  on  the  four  cardinal  points. 
This  emphasis  is  apparent  in  myth,  ritual,  and  details  of  social  or- 
ganization,and  isgraphicallyexpressed  in  sand  paintings  and  other- 
wise. As  a  basic  idea  in  Pueblo  culture  its  extreme  age  can  hardly 
be  doulited.  Similarly,  the  use  of  four  as  a  ceremonial  number 
in  many  .American  cultures;  the  notion  of  hereditary  privileges 
in  the  male  or  female  line  among  the  West  Coast  Indians;  the 
manitou  dream  or  vision  nearly  everywhere  in  America;  the 
grouping  into  moieties  found  in  so  many  tribes,  are  all  basic 
ideas  which  doubtless  go  back  to  a  remote  period,  whether  in 
American  culture  as  a  whole  or,  at  least,  in  certain  areas. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  a  culture  complex  or  element 
may  take  a  prominent  or  even  fundamental  place  in  the  life  of 
a  community  and  yet  betray  its  relatively  recent  origin  or  in- 
troduction by  its  failure  to  enter  into  many  associations  with 
other  elements  or  complexes.  From  this  point  of  view,  for  in- 
stance, the  decorative  art  of  the  Utes,  despite  its  exuberance  of 
development,  does  not  impress  one  as  being  of  great  age.  The 
Peyote  cult  of  several  Plains  tribes  is  another  such  culture 
complex  which,  by  its  failure  to  enter  into  many  culture  com- 
binations, leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  has  been  only  recently 
introduced,  a  conclusion  that  is  in  this  case  directly  given  by 
documentary  evidence.  The  cumulative-association  method, 
as  we  may  call  it,  is  surely  destined  to  play  an  important  part 
in  historical  constructions,  as  it  has  already,  more  or  less  tacitly, 
done  in  the  past. 

Cultural  Elaboration  and  Specialization. 

Mere  elaboration  of  detail  is  not  itself  sufficient  to  establish 
the  age  of  a  culture  complex,  as  experience  shows  that  an  elabo- 
rate technique  or  ritual  may  be  borrowed  in  toto.  Favourable 
circumstances,  moreover,  such  as  the  influence  of  a  powerful 
personality,  may  greatly  accelerate  such  elaboration;  witness 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  Ghost  Dance  ceremonial  in  recent  times. 
However,  quite  aside  from  the  question  of  cumulative  associa- 
tions, the  more  elaborately  developed  of  two  culture  complexes 
of  a  tribe  may  generally  lay  claim  to  the  greater  age.     Thus, 
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the  more  complex  medicine  bundle  rituals  of  the  Blackfoot,  such 
as  the  medicine-pipe,  otter-bundle,  and  beaver-bundle  rituals, 
are  undoubtedly  of  greater  age  than  many  or  all  of  the  simpler 
ones.  A  useful  distinction  may  be  made  between  true  or  inner 
elaboration  of  detail  and  a  superficial  quantitative  elaboration 
which  often  accompanies  mushroom  growth.  As  an  example 
of  such  pseudo-elaboration  may  be  cited  the  great  number  of 
versions  of  the  origin  legend  of  the  Cannibal  Dance  current  among 
the  different  Kwakiutl  clans  and  tribes.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  lay  much  stress  on  the  existence  of  these  various  versions  as  a 
proof  of  the  age  of  the  ceremonial  (except  from  the  point  of  view 
of  geographical  distribution,  of  which  more  anon),  for  they  are 
evidently  in  large  measure  copied  from  one  another.  For 
this  reason,  among  others,  the  clan  legends  of  the  Kwakiutl, 
which  appear  to  show  more  variation,  are  doubtless  older  as  a 
class  than  the  ritualistic  origin  legends. 

Considerable  importance  may  often  be  attached  to  great 
specialization  of  form  or  technique  as  a  sign  of  age,  not  so  much 
of  the  specialized  form  as  such  as  of  the  type  of  action  or  thought 
itself.  The  specialized  weaving  product  known  as  the  Chilcat 
blanket,  for  instance,  while  not  necessarily  of  great  age  in  its 
present  form,  undoubtedly  presupposes  a  long  period  of  de- 
velopment from  simpler  origins.  Even  without  having  recourse 
to  a  comparison  of  the  Chilcat  blanket  weaving  with  the  weaving 
of  neighbouring  tribes  {e.g.,  the  Salish  dog's  hair  blanket  with 
geometrical  designs),  we  shall  have  to  conclude  that  the  weaving 
of  mountain-goat  wool  blankets  among  the  Tlingit  goes  back  to 
a  respectable  antiquity.  It  is  particularly  in  the  comparison  of 
the  same  culture  complex  in  different  tribes  that  the  argument 
from  degree  of  elaboration  finds  useful  application.  As  a  rule, 
the  complex  is  oldest  in  the  tribe  in  which  it  has  received  the 
greatest  elaboration.  Thus,  the  peculiar  association  of  myth  and 
song  so  characteristic  of  the  Mohave,  Yuma,  and  doubtless  other 
Yuman  tribes  of  the  Colorado,  is  also  found,  if  apparently  in  rather 
different  form,  among  the  Southern  Paiute  tribes  to  the  east. 
The  elaboration,  however,  seems  so  much  greater  among  the 
Yuman  tribes  that  we  may  justly  suspect  the  Paiute  to  have 
borrowed  the  idea  of  the  sung  myth  (restricted  among  the  Paiute 
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to  the  dialogue  portions  of  the  myth)  from  the  Yuman  tribes. 
Again,  tlie  more  intensive  agriculture  of  the  Iroquois  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  their  Algonkian  neighbours  impUes  that  the 
latter  learned  the  art  at  a  later  date  than  the  Iroquois. 

Cultural   Survivals. 

The  seventh  and  last  method  of  chronological  reconstruction 
that  makes  use  of  the  association  of  culture  elements  and  com- 
plexes is  the  method  of  survivals,  which  has  been  so  plentifully, 
one  might  almost  say  abusively,  employed  by  evolutionary 
ethnologists.  By  a  survival,  I  do  not  mean  an  element  which  is 
wilfully,  or  according  to  some  general  theory,  construed  to  be 
the  remnant  of  some  more  elaborate  complex  that  is  believed  on 
general  principles  to  have  disintegrated  in  the  tribe  under  con- 
sideration, but  merely  an  obscure  or  isolated  belief,  custom, 
myth-episode,  or  other  culture  element  that  seems  rather  out  of 
its  context,  as  though  its  full  content  had  been  lost  and  it  no 
longer  stood  in  thoroughly  intelligible  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  culture.  Survivals  are  particularly  apt  to  be  such  customs 
or  beliefs  as  are  blindly  accepted  by  the  native  without  attempt 
at  rationalization  (reinterpretation).  Taboos  of  various  sorts, 
for  instance,  often  belong  here.  The  nucleus  of  the  Nootka 
puberty  rite  for  girls,  to  take  another  example,  consists  of  a 
number  of  rigidly  prescribed  ceremonial  acts  whose  meaning  is 
no  longer  understood  by  the  Indians  and  which  they  do  not 
attempt  to  explain.  This  nucleus  may  be  termed  a  survival 
complex  and  is  undoubtedly  older  than  the  rest  of  the  puberty 
ceremonial,  much  of  which  belongs  to  the  rationalized  stock  in 
trade  of  the  Indian.  A  survival  may  sometimes  hark  back  to  a 
practice  of  daily  life  superseded  by  a  later  one,  as  when,  in  a 
ceremonial,  entry  into  the  house  must  be  made  through  the 
smoke-hole.  Survivals,  if  we  can  only  be  sure  we  really  have 
them,  are  of  great  historical  interest,  as  they  undoubtedly  reach 
back  far  into  the  past.  Survivals  may,  however,  be  only  appar- 
ent, so  that  great  caution  is  needed  in  the  utilization  of  them. 
An  element  of  culture  may  be  merely  borrowed  from  another 
tribe  in  which  its  setting  is  perfectly  plain;    becoming  detached 
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from  this  setting,  it  may  appear  as  an  isolated  survival-like 
element  in  the  borrowing  culture  and  deceptively  sugj^est  great 
age.  Or  the  element  may  appear  as  a  survival  merely  because 
all  the  descriptive  data  required  for  its  elucidation  have  not  been 
recorded. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  CULTURE. 

So  far  the  inferential  evidence  derived  from  ethnological 
data  (by  the  seriation  and  association  methods)  has  been  gained 
from  a  consideration  of  the  cultures,  complexes,  and  elements 
themselves  and  in  their  mutual  relations.  There  remains  a 
third  method,  in  many  ways  the  most  powerful  of  all.  This  is 
the  method  of  inference  from  the  geographical  distribution 
of  cultures  and  culture  elements.  We  may  either  take  the  dis- 
tribution of  a  single  element  or  complex,  determine  the  mode  and 
extent  of  such  distribution,  and  attempt  to  interpret  the  geo- 
graphical evidence  in  terms  of  a  time  sequence;  or  we  may  take 
a  so-called  culture  area  as  a  whole,  see  what  elements  of  resem- 
blance and  difference  it  has  wdth  other  areas,  and  thus  aim  to  get 
a  glimpse  of  remoter  time  sequences.  Needless  to  say,  these 
two  tasks  are  not  clearly  marked  off  from  each  other  but,  on  the 
contrary,  cross  in  various  ways. 

Diffusion  of  Culture  Elements. 

CONTINUOUS    DISTRIBUTION    FROM    A    CULTUR.\L    CENTRE. 

Generally  speaking,  the  geographical  distribution  of  a  cul- 
ture-element is  continuous.  It  may  stop  abruptly  at  a  promi- 
nent geographical  barrier,  such  as  a  mountain  range  or  desert 
tract,  or  send  out  spurs  along  favourable  lines  of  communication, 
such  as  navigable  streams  or  easily  traversed  coast  lines,  but. 
on  the  whole,  the  area  of  distribution  tends  to  be  a  compact  land 
mass  with  a  more  or  less  clearly  defined  centre  in  which  the  cul- 
ture element  under  consideration  is  most  elaborately,  or,  Ix'ttcr. 
most  typically,  developed.  Cases  of  culture  distribution  of  this 
type  are  perfectly  familiar  to  American  ethnologists.  Two  or 
three  examples  may  be  given  to  fix  the  attention.     .Xy^rieiilture 
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in  aboriginal  America  is  spread  over  a  perfectly  continuous  terri- 
tory reaching  from  the  heart  of  South  America,  north  through 
Central  America  and  Mexico,  into  the  Pueblo  country  of  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  and  cast  and  north  throughout  the  gulf  region 
and  Mississippi  valley.  The  centre  of  distribution  is  probably 
to  be  assigned  to  the  valley  of  Mexico.  The  quadrangular 
wooden  house  built  up  on  a  framework  of  corner  posts  and  cross 
beams  (with  the  level  of  the  floor  generally  lower  than  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  with  inclined  roof,  often  with  circular  en- 
trance) is  a  feature  reaching  from  the  Tlingit  of  southern  Alaska 
south  to  the  tribes  of  northwestern  California.  The  centre  of 
distribution  may  perhaps  be  fixed  in  the  coast  region  of  southern 
British  Columbia.  The  Sun  Dance  is  an  elaborate  but  quite 
clearly  defined  ritualistic  complex  that  is  found  represented 
among  all  the  typical  Plains  tribes,  but  is  also  shared  by  a  num- 
ber of  adjoining  tribes  on  the  east  {e.g.,  Ponca)  and  on  the  west 
(e.g.,  Ute,  Bannock,  Flathead).  The  centre  of  distribution 
would  seem  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  Plains  area,  say  among  the 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 

In  these  and  innumerable  other  cases  the  historical  reasoning 
generally  employed  is  easily  understood.  The  cultural  phenom- 
enon whose  distribution  is  studied  must  have  originated  but 
once  in  the  area  of  distribution  and  have  gained  its  present 
spread  by  a  gradual  process  of  borrowing  from  tribe  to  tribe. 
In  this  process  the  borrowed  element  is  progressively  subjected 
to  various  associative  influences,  so  that  it  appears  in  its  least 
typical  form  at  the  periphery  of  the  area,  in  its  most  typical  or 
historically  oldest  form  at  the  cultural  centre.  This  ideally 
simple  mode  of  interpretation  is,  of  course,  seriously  disturbed 
by  several  important  factors.  Thus,  the  spread  of  the  culture 
element  may,  for  environmental  or  resistant  cultural  reasons,  be 
much  more  rapid  in  one  direction  than  another,  so  that  the  cul- 
ture centre  is  far  removed  from  the  actual  geographical  centre  of 
distribution;  the  cultural  centre  may  even  conceivably  lie  at 
the  periphery,  especially  if  it  happens  to  be  near  a  powerful 
geographical  barrier.  Again,  the  historically  oldest  form  of  the 
culture  element  or  complex  may  have  undergone  so  much  modi- 
fication or  elaboration  at  the  centre  as  to  appear  in  more  typical 
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form  at  a  considerable  distance  from  it;  this  factor  may  lead  to 
the  wrong  determination  of  the  cultural  centre.  Movements  of 
population  within  the  area  of  distribution,  furthermore,  may 
bring  about  an  easily  misinterpreted  type  of  culture  distribution. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  these  and  other  criticisms  that  may  be  urged, 
any  or  all  of  which  would  have  to  be  considered  in  specific 
problems,  the  general  value  and  validity  of  the  theory  of  culture 
diffusion  as  a  solution  of  the  problem  raised  by  the  continuous 
distribution  of  a  culture  trait  must  be  granted. 

Sequence  of  Diffusion. 

For  our  purpose,  that  of  chronological  reconstruction,  at 
least  two  important  principles  of  method  result.  In  the  first 
place,  allowing  for  such  corrections  as  various  cautions  make 
necessary,  the  tribe  at  the  cultural  centre  must  be  inferred  to 
have  first  developed  the  culture  element  or  complex  studied, 
while  those  geographically  removed  from  the  centre  were  later 
affected  by  it,  those  at  the  periphery  receiving  the  new  type  of 
thought  or  action  last  of  all.  Thus,  to  use  our  former  examples, 
the  Carib  and  Arawak  tribes  of  South  America  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Pueblo  Indians  on  the  other  have  probably  become 
agriculturists  at  a  considerably  later  date  than  the  more  advanced 
peoples  of  Mexico;  such  still  predominantly  but  not  exclusively 
agricultural  tribes  as  the  Mandan  and  Iroquois  have  no  doubt 
taken  up  agriculture  later  than  the  Pueblos;  while  such  out- 
lying tribes  as  the  Southern  Paiute  and  various  southern  bands 
of  Ojibwa  have  evidently  become  desultory  agriculturists  at  a 
relatively  recent  time.  Again,  the  quadrangular  house  of  the 
Hupa  and  Yurok  of  northwestern  California  undoubtedly  repre- 
sents a  later  period  of  diffusion,  though  not  necessarily  a  later 
type  of  house,  than  the  more  elaborate  structures  of  the  Kwakiutl 
of  British  Columbia.  And  the  Sun  Dance  has  obviously  come 
later  to  the  Ponca  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ute  on  the  other  than 
to  such  typical  Plains  tribes  as  the  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  and 
Kiowa. 
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Relative  Ages  of  Diffused  Culture  Elements. 

The  second  mode  of  chronological  inference  from  the  facts 
of  diffusion  refers  to  the  relative  ages  of  two  culture  traits.  We 
may  say,  roughly  speaking,  that  the  larger  the  territory  covered 
by  a  culture  trait,  the  older  the  trait  itself.  Thus,  to  return  once 
more  to  our  former  examples,  agriculture  may  be  suspected  to 
have  developed  earlier  in  America  than  the  quadrangular  type 
of  wooden  house,  at  least  in  its  more  massive  form;  while  both 
features  are  certainly  older  than  the  Sun  Dance  complex.  A 
host  of  other  examples  will  occur  to  any  one.  The  type  of 
mythological  plot  known  as  the  "magic  flight,"  which  is  spread 
from  Asia,  through  North  America,  down  into  South  America, 
certainly  possesses  a  hoarier  antiquity  than  the  incident  of  the 
diving  for  mud  with  which  to  fashion  the  earth,  a  motive  which 
is  found  in  an  east  and  west  zone  of  distribution  from  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  to  California  and  the  Columbia  valley;  the  latter, 
in  turn,  is  certainly  an  older  product  of  myth  invention  than, 
say,  the  Loon  Woman  story,  which  is  restricted  to  a  number  of 
tribes  in  California.  The  hand  game,  played  with  two  or  four 
c>'lindrical  bone  objects,  is  distributed  over  a  tremendous  area 
west  of  the  Rockies,  reaching  from  British  Columbia  south  to 
northern  Mexico;  it  need  hardly  be  insisted  that  its  age  is 
greater  than  that,  for  instance,  of  the  special  type  of  stick  game 
played  by  the  northern  tribes  of  the  West  Coast  area.  Similarly, 
the  type  of  geometric  designs,  executed  in  twined  or  coiled  bask- 
etry, that  is  found  distributed  among  a  vast  number  of  western 
tribes  (from  the  Tlingit  and  Chilcotin  in  the  north  to  the  Pima 
and  beyond  in  the  south)  must  be  an  immensely  older  cultural 
development  than  the  peculiar  semi-realistic  designs  of  certain 
West  Coast  tribes  (Kwakiutl,  Bella  Coola,  Tsimshian,  Haida, 
Tlingit). 

Cautions  in  Use  of  Criterion  of  Diffusion. 

Delimitation  of  Culture  Concepts.  This  type  of  reasoning 
is  often  fascinating,  it  opens  up  interesting  historical  vistas, 
but  it  also  has  its  peculiar  dangers.  A  difficulty  that  often  arises 
is  the  strict  definition  or  delimitation  of  the  culture  elements 
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whose  distributions  are  compared.  Properly  speaking,  no  such 
element  originates  at  a  specific  point  of  time,  hut  is  irnixTccptibly 
connected,  by  a  process  of  gradual  change,  with  anijthcr  element 
or  with  other  elements  lying  back  of  it.  Thus,  a  specific  type  of 
house  or  a  religious  belief  or  practice  is  linked  historically  with 
other  types  of  house  or  of  religious  belief  or  practice  from  which 
it  has  been  modified  or  by  which  it  has  been  influenced.  Even- 
tually, it  is  bound  to  be  historically  connected  with  (derived 
from)  a  cultural  form  with  which  it  has  little  outward  resemblance. 
Hence  the  logical  necessity  of  delimiting  by  a  specific  charac- 
teristic or  characteristics  the  particular  elements  of  culture  whose 
relative  ages  it  is  determined  to  ascertain.  Such  a  procedure 
may  seem  arbitrary  at  times,  but  it  is  made  unavoidable  by  the 
futility  of  the  quest  for  true  origins.'  In  comparing  the  ages  of 
culture  complexes  (and  most  cultural  "elements"  are  at  last 
analysis  complexes)  the  complexes  themselves  must  be  clearly 
defined  as  an  assemblage  (functionally  unified,  as  a  rule)  of  specific 
elements.  The  relative  ages  of  culture  complexes  do  not  neces- 
sarily throw  light  on  the  ages  of  the  elements  themselves.  Thus, 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  infer  from  the  priority  of  American 
agriculture  to  the  Sun  Dance  complex  also  a  necessary  priority 
of  agriculture  to  such  elements  of  the  Sun  Dance  complex  as  the 
ceremonial  mock  battle,  the  Sun  Dance  type  of  offerings,  or  the 
practice  of  self-torture;  nor  does  the  probable  priority  of  the 
quadrangular  wooden  house  to  the  Sun  Dance  complex  involve 
its  priority  to  the  type  of  house  which  served  as  model  for  the 
Sun  Dance  lodge.  The  failure  to  distinguish  between  the  age 
of  a  culture  complex  and  that  of  one  of  its  elements  is  largely 
responsible  for  much  of  the  unhistorical  character  of  cultural 
interpretation  of  the  evolutionary  type.  Many  a  supposed 
"survival"  is  doubtless  far  older  than  the  typical  complex  which 


>  This  is  not  the  place  to  develop  the  thesis  that  the  only  conceivable  kind  of  culture  oriKin 
fthe  association  into  a  functional  unit  of  cultural  elements  already  in  existence  in  unasaociated 
form.  From  this  point  of  view  any  stage  in  the  history  of  a  culture  element  is  fully  ua  much  an 
origin  as  the  reconstructed  or  hypothetical  starting  point.  Origins,  as  ordinarily  underwood, 
are  set  off  from  other  points  of  a  cultural  sequence  merely  by  more  or  1cm  arbitrary  relative 
evaluations  of  such  points;  to  the  "origin"  is  attached  greater  significance,  for  whatever  rraaoa 
you  please,  than  to  the  immediately  preceding  and  following  pointa  of  the  •equcnce.  To  use 
a  geographical  metaphor,  an  "origin"  is  the  peak  of  a  time-ridge. 
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is  htUl  to  render  it  intelligible.'  We  cannot  go  into  the  question 
of  how  culture  elements  are  to  be  marked  off  from  one  another 
and  to  what  extent  culture  complexes  are  artificial  abstractions 
or  historically  justifiable  units.  As  speculative  chronologists 
seeking  to  handle  definite  material,  all  we  insist  on  is  a  clear-cut 
definition  of  the  culture  element  and  the  assignment  of  a  definite 
nucleus  of  associated  traits  to  the  culture  complex. 

Rate  of  Diffusion.  A  second  factor  in  the  historical  utiliza- 
tion of  culture  distributions  is  more  difificult  to  control.  This 
is  the  vast  difTerences  in  rate  of  transmission  that  must  be  as- 
sumed for  (or,  to  a  considerable  extent,  may  be  observed  in) 
the  various  types  of  culture  traits.  Thus,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
humorous  story  travels  faster  than  a  religious  ceremony,  a  device 
for  trapping  game  than  a  system  of  relationship  terms,  a  social 
dance  than  a  system  of  property  inheritance,  the  cultivation  of 
a  particular  plant  than  the  art  of  agriculture  itself.  Hence  we 
cannot  directly  compare  areas  of  distribution  without  full  allow- 
ance for  the  nature  of  the  distributed  traits  themselves  and, 
where  possible,  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  processes  of  dis- 
tribution. In  other  words,  such  areas  must  be  weighted  as  well 
as  measured.  This  weighting  presents  a  difficult  but  not  alto- 
gether hopeless  problem.  The  different  methods  of  inferring 
and  comparing  rates  of  culture  transmission  form  a  large  problem 
in  themselves  and  cannot  be  fully  outlined  here. 

I  would  suggest,  with  all  due  reserve,  that  rate  of  culture 
transmission  is  due  to  three  mutually  independent  factors  or, 
better,  types  of  factors:  the  relative  ease  or  readiness  with  which 
a  culture  trait  is  communicated  by  one  tribe  to  another,  the 
readiness  with  which  it  is  adopted  by  the  borrowing  tribe,  and 
the  external  conditions  which  favour  or  militate  against  the 
adoption  of  the  trait.  Where  all  three  groups  of  factors  are 
favourable  towards  the  spread  of  the  culture  element,  the  rate 
of  such  spread  is  naturally  at  a  maximum. 

Conditions  of  Culture  Lending.  One  of  the  most  important 
conditions  making  for  readiness  of  transmission  is  that  a  culture 


'  Theae  general  considerations  on  the  comparison  of  culture  elements  and  complexes  hold, 
of  course,  for  the  whole  of  this  paper.  They  are  introduced  in  connexion  with  the  problem  of 
diotiibution  of  culture  traita  because  here  the  matter  of  definition  of  such  traits  is  most  impera- 
tive. 
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clement  be  not  hedged  about  with  secrecy  or  taboo,  that  there 
be  nothing  esoteric  about  it.  Thus,  the  spectacular  part  of  a 
religious  ceremony  is  much  more  readily  borrowed  by  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe  than  the  esoteric  elements  known  only  to  a  few. 
Similarly,  a  myth  or  tale  which  is  told  for  the  mere  fun  of  the 
telling  travels  faster  than  an  origin  or  family  legend  that  is 
owned  by  a  specific  society  or  clan.  Again,  a  medicinal  herb  or 
other  remedy  whose  use  is  widely  known  and  openly  practised 
in  one  tribe  will  be  readily  transmitted  to  a  neighiiouring  tribe, 
while  a  method  of  treatment  that  is  treasured  as  a  secret  by  a  par- 
ticular family  or  religious  society'  tends  to  oppose  itself  to  cul- 
tural transmission.  In  practice,  of  course,  all  cultural  elements, 
no  matter  of  how  esoteric  a  nature,  are  capable  of  difTusion.  It 
is  a  question  here  merely  of  relative  rates  of  difTusion. 

A  still  more  important,  if  less  easily  grasped,  condition  of 
ready  transmission  is  this,  that  the  culture  element  in  question 
be  capable  of  detachment  from  its  context  and  comprehensible 
as  such.  There  is  no  doubt  that  different  culture  elements 
are  thus  detachable  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  capable 
of  conscious  formulation  by  the  native  in  quite  different  degrees. 
We  have  here  a  continuous  gamut,  ranging  from  the  zero,  or 
almost  such,  of  a  vocalic  or  consonantic  change  to  indicate  some 
subtle  grammatical  notion  up  to  the  maximum  of  what  we  may 
awkwardly  term  "conceptual  detachability"  of  a  type  of  imple- 
ment of  clear-cut  form,  material,  and  use.  Obviously,  culture 
elements  are  transmissible,  roughly  speaking,  with  an  ease  that 
is  proportionate  to  their  "conceptual  detachability."  Thus,  we 
expect  a  ceremonial  dance  as  such  to  be  much  more  readily  trans- 
mitted than  any  notions  there  may  be  as  to  its  function;  a  myth 
plot  more  readily  than,  let  us  say,  the  cosmogonic  ideas  which 
serve  as  its  frame;  an  element  of  decorative  design  than  the 
precise  mechanical  technique  in  which  it  is  executed  or  its  style 
of  artistic  treatment  in  a  particular  tribe;  a  definite  social  custom, 
say  the  mother-in-law  taboo,  tliaii  (he  exact  range  of  meaning 
covered  by  a  relationship  term. 


'  Thus,  the  various  lines  of  descent  amonR  the  Nootka  tribes  .ill  i«oi*-m  niolu  ih'-m  which 
are  guarded  with  jealous  secrecy.  Compare  with  this  the  secret  knowlevlicc  of  k  remedy  for 
rattlesnake  bites  possessed  by  the  Rattlesnake  fraternity  of  the  Hopi  In(li.in«. 
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Conditions  of  Culture  Borrowing.  The  second  group  of 
factors  involved  in  culture  transmission,  that  referring  to  the 
receptivity  of  the  borrowing  tribe,  is  probably  even  more  import- 
ant than  the  factors  already  considered.  Only  one  of  these 
factors  ncetl  be  mentioned  here — the  relative  ease  with  which 
the  borrowed  culture  element  is  assimilated  to  the  culture  of  the 
borrowing  tribe.  Almost  invariably  we  find  that  a  new  idea  or 
activity  borrowed  from  without  falls  in  line  with  already  existing 
ideas  or  activities;  it  does  not  so  much  constitute  a  new  departure 
in  cultural  endeavour  as  fill  out  with  a  new  richness  of  detail 
a  pigeon-hole  of  culture  ready  to  receive  it.  Frequently  enough, 
in  the  process  of  borrowing,  its  primary  significance  is  either  lost 
or  distorted;  such  loss  or  distortion  is  nearly  always  an  expression 
of  the  assimilating  power  of  the  borrowing  culture.  In  only  a 
vast  minority  of  cases,  indeed,  is  an  element  of  culture  trans- 
planted in  toto,  without  undergoing  assimilatory  modifications. 
As  far  as  the  problem  of  rapidity  of  transmission  is  concerned, 
we  are  in  the  main  safe  in  saying  that  the  more  perfectly  an  ele- 
ment fits  into  its  new  cultural  environment,  the  more  nearly,  in 
other  words,  it  answers  to  the  immediate  needs  or  interests  of 
the  borrowers,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  rate  of  transmission. 
Hence  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  myth  plots,  spectacular 
dances,  games,  and  certain  decorative  designs  spread  with  tre- 
mendous rapidity  and  may,  in  many  cases,  cover  larger  areas 
of  distribution  than  culture  elements  of  greater  age.  These  con- 
siderations make  it  peculiarly  hazardous  to  infer  greater  age  on 
the  basis  of  geographical  distribution  when  the  elements  com- 
pared belong  to  widely  distinct  categories  of  thought  or  activity, 
say  social  organization  and  methods  of  securing  game. 

External  Conditions  of  Diffusion.  The  communicability 
of  a  culture  element  and  the  receptivity  of  the  borrowing  tribe, 
so  far  as  already  discussed,  are  conditioned  by  the  nature  of  the 
element  itself.  External  factors  of  various  sorts,  however,  are 
generally  highly  important  determinants  of  the  course  and 
rapidity  of  transmission.  These  form  the  third  group  referred 
to.  Most  or  all  of  them  may  be  summarized  under  the  heading 
of  degree  of  intimacy  subsisting  between  the  two  tribes  involved. 
Thus,  tribes  that  are  on  a  friendly  footing  for  a  long  period  of 
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time  interchange  elements  of  culture  more  freely  and  rapidly 
than  such  as  are  continuously  at  war  with  one  another.  A  Kf>o<l 
example  is  afforded  by  the  Mississauga,  who,  though  an  Algonkin 
tribe,  assimilated  in  a  relatively  short  time,  because  of  their 
friendship  with  the  Hurons  and,  in  later  times,  Iroquois,  a  greater 
share  of  Iroquoian  culture  than  such  Algonkin  tribes  as  the 
Malecite  and  Abenaki,  who  were  never,  at  least  until  quite 
recently,  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Iroquois.  Similarly,  the 
culture  of  the  Athabaskan  Hupa  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
their  friendly  non-Athabaskan  neighbours,  the  Yurok  and  Karok, 
while  that  of  their  Athabaskan  neighbours  immediately  to  the 
south  was  much  less  complex. 

A  particularly  important  aspect  of  our  problem  is  the  extent 
to  which  transmission  of  culture  elements  is  encouraged  by 
intermarriage.  Intermarriage,  involving,  as  it  does,  change  of 
residence,  is  perhaps  the  most  potent  of  the  more  intimate  causes 
of  the  spread  of  a  cultural  feature.  Where,  as  among  certain 
of  the  West  Coast  tribes,  the  dowry  system  prevails  and  where, 
moreover,  as  among  all  these  tribes,  privileges  are  inherited  by 
heirs  even  when  identified  with  an  alien  tribe,  it  is  evident  that 
many  elements  of  culture  (personal  names,  legends,  crests, 
dances,  songs)  travel  with  relatively  little  change  for  very  con- 
siderable distances.  Frequently,  indeed,  we  may  say  more 
properly  that  a  culture  element  follows  the  paths  of  family  con- 
nexion than  of  geographical  propinquity  as  such.  Eventually, 
of  course,  the  cumulative  effect  of  several  intermarriages  within 
a  given  area,  aided  by  the  stimulation  exercised  by  an  alien  culture 
element  on  the  form  of  similar  activities  in  the  local  cultural 
stock,  will  make  perfectly  continuous  the  distribution  within  this 
area  of  practically  any  borrowed  element. 

An  important  external  aid  to  free  cultural  transmission  is 
mutual  intelligibility  (or  partial  intelligibility)  of  speech  between 
the  tribes  that  are  in  cultural  contact.  Lack  of  this  aid,  as  we 
have  already  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Hupa,  Yurok,  and  Karok, 
does  not  by  any  means  constitute  an  effective  bar  to  the  borrowing 
and  spread  of  ideas  and  activities,  but  its  presence  is  certainly 
a  powerful  reinforcer  of  them.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
to  find  a  host  of  cultural  elements  held  in  common  by  all  the 
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Iroquoian  tribes,  including  the  Hurons  and  Neuters,  despite  the 
hostility  of  these  to  the  League;  or  to  find  the  various  tribes  of 
Nootka  Indians,  speaking  diverse  but  mutually  intelligible 
dialects,  sharing  certain  ethnological  traits  in  contrast  to  their 
Kwakiutl  and  Salish  neighbours.  Such  a  case  as  that  of  the 
Hupa,  Yurok,  and  Karok,  or  of  the  Tsimshian  and  Haida,  is, 
properly  speaking,  only  an  apparent  exception;  for,  where  con- 
tact between  tribes  of  radically  distinct  speech  is  close,  there  will 
practically  always  be  found  a  number,  sometimes  even  the  major- 
ity of  one  of  the  tribes,  who  are  bilingual.  It  is  these  bilingual 
individuals  who  undoubtedly  serve,  to  a  large  extent,  as  the 
media  of  cultural  interinfluences.  Generally  speaking,  then, 
far-reaching  cultural  contact  can  hardly  take  place  except  as 
conditioned  by  some  sort  of  mutual  intelligibility  of  speech. 
It  is  often  assumed  off-hand  that  cultural  resemblances  between 
linguistically  related  tribes  must  go  back  to  a  time  antedating 
the  present  linguistic  differentiation.  Yet  it  is  evident  from 
what  we  have  said  that  the  very  fact  of  close  linguistic  afifinity 
paves  the  way  for  a  more  than  ordinarily  rapid  transmission 
within  the  geographical  bounds  of  the  larger  linguistic  unit. 
This  in  no  way  contradicts  the  statement  made  earlier  in  the 
paper  that  linguistic  and  cultural  areas  at  least  tend  to  be  con- 
gruent. It  merely  points  out  that  such  congruence  is  not  al- 
together necessitated  by  genetic  factors  (by  a  common  historical 
heritage),  but  may,  very  largely,  be  shaped  by  the  secondary 
process  of  borrowing  under  a  favouring  linguistic  condition. 
This  point  of  view  may  well  cause  hesitation  in  too  free  a  use  of 
the  hypothesis  of  tremendous  cultural  conservatism  in  explaining 
the  numerous  and  often  startling  resemblances  in  culture  details 
between  various  Eskimo  tribes.  The  hoary  antiquity  of  at  least 
some  such  features,  when  closely  scrutinized,  may  resolve  itself 
into  a  relatively  recent  spread  of  fashion. 

We  have  already  referred  to  geographical  barriers  as  limiting 
the  even  spread  of  an  element  of  culture.  This  opens  up  the 
question  of  accessibility  of  tribe  to  tribe,  of  aboriginal  water- 
ways and  trade  routes  generally.  Clearly,  not  only  articles  of 
trade,  such  as  implements,  foods,  clothing,  and  ornament,  but 
all  manifestations  of  culture,  whether  material  or  not,  travel 
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easiest  along  such  trade  routes.     Hence,  in  evaluating  geographi- 
cal distrii)ution  of  culture  elements  for  ethnological  reconstruc- 
tion, it  makes  all  the  ditTerence  whether  the  tribes  observed  to 
have  a  certain  feature  in  common  lie  along  a  well  established 
trade  route  or  not;   further,  whether  or  not  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  periodically,  or  at  least  frequently,  for  exchange  of 
goods  and  participation  in  common  activities  (ceremonies,  amuse- 
ments).    Considerations  of  this  sort  will  sometimes  force  us  to 
correct  radically  impressions  derived  from  a  mere  bird's-eye  view 
of  geographical  distribution.     The  distance,  for  example,  between 
the  Copper  Eskimo  and,  say,  the  Eskimo  of  the  east  coast  of 
Labrador  is,  even  in  a  straight  line,   more  than   ten   times  as 
great  as  that  which  separates  the  Yurok,  of  the  west  coast  of 
California,    from    the    Pomo    to    the    south.     Ne\-crtheless,    the 
cultures  of  the  two  Eskimo  groups  mentioned  doubtless  present 
many  more  points  of  similarity  than   those  of  the  Yurok   and 
Pomo.     Does  this  prove  that  the  culture  traits  peculiar  to  the 
Eskimo  are  as  a  body  older  than  those  respectively  characteristic 
of  the  Yurok  and  Pomo,  or,  to  put  it  somewhat  differently  and 
perhaps  more  legitimately,  that  the  Eskimo  are,  culturally  speak- 
ing, a  much  more  conservative  people  than  either  the  Yurok 
or  Pomo?     Whether  such  inferences  are  correct  or  not,  they  do 
not  necessarily  follow  from  the  facts  of  geographical  distribution. 
We  must  remember  that  the  Eskimo  are  in  the  habit  of  covering 
immense  distances  by  umiak  and  sleigh,  furthermore  that  neigh- 
bouring Eskimo  tribes  often  meet  for  trade  purposes  and  that 
in  this  w^ay  objects  and  ideas  (stories,  songs,  dances),  may,  with 
no  great  lapse  of  time,  travel  far  from  their  home.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  Pomo  were  not  marine  travelers  and,  like  most  ct-ntral 
Californian  tribes,  only  desultory  river  travellers,  while  the  Yurok, 
though  good  canoemen,  were  certainly  not  in  the  habit  of  ventur- 
ing far  out  at  sea;   moreover,  inland  communication  between  the 
Yurok  and  Pomo  would  be  rendered  difficult  by  the  coast  range 
of   mountains.     In   short,    the   culturally    "weighted"   distance 
between  the  Yurok  and  Pomo  may  even  turn  out  to  be  greater 
than   that  between   the  Copper   Eskimo  ami    the   remote   I-^ast 
Labrador  natives.     I  believe  that  one  of  the  pressing  netxls  for  a 
study  of  the  larger  problems  of  American  culture  history  is  a 
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careful  mapping  of  the  paths  along  which  culture  elements  can 
be  shown  to  have  travelled  with  relative  rapidity.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  culture  element  found  distributed  along 
lines  of  rapid  transit  must  be  considered  as  lesser  in  age  than  one 
distributed  over  the  same  geographical  extent  but  largely  along 
lines  lying  aside  from  trade  routes. 

Chronological  Inferences  from  Geographical  Distribution. 

Such  considerations  as  general  intimacy  subsisting  between 
tribes,  intermarriage,  linguistic  kinship,  and  means  of  access 
constitute  some  of  the  external  factors  governing  the  rate  of 
cultural  diffusion.  None  of  these  can  be  considered  as  altogether 
independent  of  the  others,  but  each  may  operate  in  quite  different 
degree.  We  are  now  in  a  better  position  to  make  profitable  use 
for  chronology  of  the  method  of  geographical  distribution  than 
if  we  interpret  such  distribution  at  its  face  value.  Putting  the 
various  factors  involved  in  the  transmission  of  a  culture  element 
into  the  form  of  a  formula,  we  may  say  that:  a  culture  element 
is  transmitted  with  a  maximum  ease  when  it  is  conceptually 
readily  detachable  from  its  cultural  setting,  is  not  hedged  about 
in  practice  by  religious  or  other  restraints,  is  without  difficulty 
assimilable  to  the  borrowing  culture,  and  travels  from  one  tribe 
to  another  living  in  friendly,  or  at  least  intimate,  relations  with 
it,  particularly  when  these  tribes  are  bound  to  each  other  by 
ties  of  intermarriage  and  linguistic  affinity  and  are  situated  on  an 
important  trade  route.  Geographical  arguments  as  to  the  age 
of  a  culture  element  transmitted  under  all  these  conditions  need 
to  be  most  qualified.  General  statements,  such  as  have  been 
made  by  Rivers  and  others,  as  to  the  relative  conservatism  or 
ease  of  diffusion  of  broad  categories  of  culture,  such  as  religion, 
mythology,  social  organization,  art,  and  technology,  are  of  little 
practical  service,  as  everything  depends  on  the  specific  nature 
of  the  borrowed  element,  the  degree  of  similarity  between  the 
two  cultures  brought  into  relation,  and  the  favourable  or  un- 
favourable character  of  the  external  circumstances  of  borrowing. 
While  one  cannoi.  disprove,  for  example,  that  social  organiza- 
tion, as  maintained  by  Rivers,  is  the  most  conservative  of  all 
cultural  features,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  various  elements 
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of  social  organization  may  behave  quite  differently  from  the 
point  of  view  of  diffusion.  A  tale,  for  instance,  will  normally 
travel  much  faster  than  a  type  of  clan  organization,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  is  perfectly  conceivable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  an  esoteric 
ritualistic  myth  may  fail  to  be  borrowed  by  a  neighbouring  tribe 
which  has  nevertheless  adopted  isolated  features  of  social  or- 
ganization. 

CONVERGENT     DEVELOPMENTS     WITHIN     AREAS     OF    CONTINUOUS 

DISTRIBUTION. 

So  far  we  have  assumed  that  the  geographical  distribution 
of  a  culture  element  is  continuous  and  that,  this  being  so,  it  may 
be  represented  as  a  single  historical  process  of  gradual  diffusion. 
But  two  other  possibilities  present  themselves.  A  culture  trait 
may  be  continuous  and  yet  not  of  single  origin;  in  other  words, 
it  may  have  been  independently  evolved  twice  or  even  more 
often  within  its  present  area  of  distribution,  so  that  the  contin- 
uity of  distribution  represents  a  meeting  and  partial  amalgama- 
tion of  two  or  more  distinct  but  similar  streams  of  influence. 
Personally  I  do  not  believe  that  such  types  of  diffusion,  theo- 
retically possible  as  they  may  be,  are  at  all  frequent.  In  probably 
the  majority  of  supposed  cases  the  two  or  more  contiguous 
culture  distributions  are  of  elements  that  are  of  only  superficial, 
not  fundamental,  similarity;  where  the  similarity  is  undoubted 
and  where,  nevertheless,  a  single  origin  seems,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  improbable,  we  are  entitled  to  suspect  that  there  has 
been  an  assimilation  of  two  originally  more  clearly  distinct  ele- 
ments into  new  forms.  The  criteria,  formal  and  functional,  of 
independent  origin  (convergence)  versus  historical  relationship 
of  similar  cultural  elements  have  been  often  discussed.  The 
question  is  a  large  and  puzzling  one — puzzling,  I  venture  to  think, 
more  in  the  abstract  than  as  applied  to  specific  cases.  In  any 
case,  the  determination  of  such  independent  origin  or  historical 
relationship  must  be  assumed  as  made — how  does  not  directly 
concern  us  here — before  our  methods  of  chronologic  recon- 
struction can  be  applied. 
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INTERRUPTED     DISTRIBUTION. 

Cautious  in   Inferring  Historical  Connexion. 

The  second  possibility  is  of  more  interest.  A  culture  ele- 
ment may  be  not  continuous  but  interrupted  in  its  geographical 
distribution,  that  is,  it  may  be  found  represented  in  two  or  more 
tribes  or  groups  of  tribes  separated  by  a  tribe  or  group  of  tribes 
which  does  not  share  this  feature.  Here,  even  more  than  in  the 
preceding  case,  it  must  be  clearly  ascertained  that  the  supposed 
similarity  in  culture  is  fundamental  or  real  before  the  problem 
of  independent  origin  versus  historical  relationship  can  be 
attacked  at  all.  Where  the  geographical  distance  is  great,  the 
resemblance  limited  to  features  of  a  very  general  character,  and, 
more  important  still,  the  historical  trend  of  the  culture  element 
which  has  been  reconstructed  for  each  area  proves  to  run  in  quite 
different  senses,  it  would  be  extremely  hazardous,  in  the  absence 
of  other  evidence,  to  infer  historical  connexion. 

Danger  of  Conceptualizing  Too  Widely.  The  constant  danger 
that  besets  the  investigator  is  to  make  historical  or  psychological 
actualities  out  of  merely  conceptual  abstractions — the  more 
widely  one  defines  the  terms  of  his  abstractions  the  more  easily 
will  he  be  enabled  to  embrace  very  distinct  cultural  phenomena 
within  a  single  historical  or  psychological  problem.  Super- 
ficially the  phratric  organization  of  a  number  of  West  Coast 
tribes  (Haida,  Tlingit,  Tsimshian)  bears  points  of  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Iroquois.  Between  the  Iroquois  and  the  West 
Coast  tribes  lies  avast  stretch  of  country  inhabited  almost  entire- 
ly by  tribes  without  phratric  organization.  Have  we  here  a 
case  of  convergent  evolution  or  of  an  originally  (or  from  time  to 
time  partly)  continuous  area  of  phratry  distribution  which  has 
become  disrupted  by  the  vicissitudes  of  history  ?  A  closer  study 
of  the  nature  of  the  phratries  in  the  two  areas  soon  convinces  one 
that  they  are  in  essence  more  unlike  than  alike.  While  the  West 
Coast  phratries  are,  at  least  in  nucleus,  enlarged  kin  groups  with 
specific    crests,    the    Iroquois    phratries    are    rather    functional 
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(quasi-political)  aggregations  of  clans.'  What  I  have  termeri  the 
"historical  trend"  of  the  phratries  seems  different  in  the  two 
regions.  The  West  Coast  phratry,  aside  from  later  accretions 
of  originally  disconnected  clans,  seems  to  have  arisen  as  the 
result  of  its  splitting  up  into  a  large  number  of  clans,  that  have 
not  altogether  lost  their  sense  of  kinship.  The  Iroquois  phratry, 
however,  seems  to  be  a  secondary  confcfleration  of  clans.' 
Thus  we  conclude  that  what  threatened  to  be  an  interesting  prob- 
lem, opening  up  a  wide  historical  perspective,  is  hardly  more  than 
a  conceptualistic  mirage. 

Degree  of  Geographical  Isolation.  At  this  point  I  wish  to 
urge  that  the  degree  of  geographical  isolation  of  the  two  areas 
involved  must  by  no  means  be  neglected  in  weighing  the  claims 
of  a  theory  of  independent  origin  against  those  of  historical 
relationship.  The  greater  the  geographical  distance,  the  stronger 
have  we  a  right  to  demand  the  evidence  to  be  of  historical 
connexion,  that  is,  the  more  rigidly  do  we  apply  our  criteria. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that,  as  the  distance  between  two  tribes 
possessing  a  feature  in  common  increases,  the  greater  becomes 
the  difficulty  of  assuming  that  all  the  intervening  tribes  once 
also  possessed  the  feature,  but  lost  it,  or  that  the  tribes  compared 


1  Two  or  three  facts  bearing  on  the  complex  problem  of  the  nature  of  the  two  phratric  or- 
ganizations will  suffice  here.  While,  among  the  West  Coast  Indians,  the  phratry  as  such  has  ita 
definite  crest  or  crests,  the  relationship  among  its  clans  being  largely  determined  by  ownership 
of  this  same  crest,  the  Iroquois  phratries  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  crests  or 
totemic  emblems.  On  the  West  Coast  the  various  clans,  like  those  of  the  Iroquois,  arc  character- 
ized by  distinctive  sets  of  personal  names;  unlike  the  Iroquois  dans,  however,  a  number  of  dana 
belonging  to  the  same  phratry  often  possess  certain  names  in  common  (I  have  in  mind  chiefly 
Mr.  C.  M.  Barbeau's  Tsimshian  data),  a  fact  that  points  to  the  West  Coast  phratry  (or  phratric 
nudeus)  as  an  old  kin  group  that  has  become  subdivided  into  a  number  of  clans.  Both  these 
facts  clearly  emphasize  the  kin-group  nature  of  the  West  Coast  phratry  as  contrasted  with  the 
Iroquois  phratry.  Equally  instructive  is  the  ceremonial  relation  subsisting  between  the  phrat- 
ries in  the  two  cases.  Among  the  Iroquois  the  phratries  act  as  such  in  their  relations  to  each 
other — in  games,  in  mourning  or  commemoration  ceremonies,  in  council  deliberations,  .\niong 
the  West  Coast  Indians  reciprocal  functions,  it  is  true,  have  been  repwrted  for  the  phratries 
(witness  the  phratric  burial  duties  among  the  Tlingit).  but  where  a  more  complete  analysis  ha« 
been  made  (again  I  have  in  mind  chiefly  Mr.  Barbeau's  Tsimshian  data)  it  would  seem  that 
what  is  really  involved  in  such  cases  is  not  the  (or  an)  opposite  phratry  as  such  but  a  group  of 
paternal  kinsmen  which,  in  a  society  with  matrilineal  inheritance,  must  needs  belong  to  the 
(or  an)  opposite  phratry.  Here  again  the  West  Coast  tribes  emphasize  the  phratry  as  a  kin 
group,  the  Iroquois  as  a  functional  unit. 

'  There  are  several  reasons  for  believing  this  to  be  true.  One  of  the  more  important  one*  i< 
the  fact  that  while  the  clans  correspond  to  a  large  extent  in  the  Iroquoian  tribes,  their  grouping 
into  phratries  does  not.  In  other  words,  the  Iroquoian  clan  tradition  seems  older,  on  the  whole, 
than  the  phratric  tradition. 
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were  once  in  geographical  contact  but  were  later  severed  by 
migration.  Neither  of  these  alternatives  is  at  all  impossible, 
though  the  former  has  undoubtedly  been  more  often  theoreti- 
cally advanced  than  specifically  demonstrated.  The  point  to 
remember  is  that  the  probability  of  either  decreases,  other  things 
being  equal,  with  the  increase  of  distance.  The  claim  of  Graebner 
and  others  of  his  school  that  the  test  of  historical  relationship 
between  two  culture  elements  is  to  be  sought  solely  in  certain 
formal  and  other  characteristics  of  the  elements  themselves 
without  any  regard  to  the  geographical  difficulties  involved  must 
be  rejected  as  naive.  It  tacitly  assumes  that  we  are  able  in  every 
given  case  to  decide  whether  a  culture  feature  or  group  of  features 
is  or  is  not  capable  of  more  than  one  independent  origin,  that  is, 
it  afTects  to  treat  as  mathematical  certainties  judgments  which 
notoriously  vary  from  individual  to  individual.  Where  there  is  in 
practice  so  much  room  for  difference  of  interpretation  of  Graeb- 
ner's  criteria,  we  shall  do  well  to  cling  humbly  to  the  geographical 
caution.  Hence,  e.g.,  a  West  Coast  crutch  paddle  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  heard  to  cry  vigorously  for  its  Melanesian  mate. 

Chronological  Value  of  Interrupted  Cultural  Distribution. 

A  considerable  number  of  valid  cases,  however,  of  historical 
relationship  between  culture  elements  found  in  geographically 
non-contiguous  areas  undoubtedly  remains.  How  this  validity 
is  to  be  established  it  is  not  part  of  our  task  to  define.  Before 
similarity  of  geographically  disconnected  culture  elements  can 
be  utilized  for  chronological  purposes,  it  is  obvious  that  their 
historical  relationship  must  be  assumed  as  demonstrated.^ 
Such  historical  connexion,  as  already  indicated,  can  be  under- 

'  This  does  not  mean  that  arguments  based  on  time  perspectives  gained  from  a  consideration 
of  other  data  may  not  help  to  establish  the  independent  origin  or  historical  relationship  of  the 
similar  culture  elements  investigated.  Thus,  to  use  our  former  example,  if  it  could  be  shown 
on  other  evidence  that  the  Iroquois  phratries  have  necessarily  originated  subsequently  to  the 
rise  of  a  culture  element  whose  distribution  is  confined  to  the  Eastern  Woodlands  tribes  and 
whose  former  existence  cannot  be  demonstrated  among  the  West  Coast  or  intervening  tribes, 
it  becomes  increasingly  difficult,  impossible  indeed,  to  historically  connect  the  phratries  of  the 
two  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  could  be  shown  on  other  evidence  that  the  Iroquois 
phratries  necessarily  antedate  the  rise  of  a  culture  element  of  almost  universal  distribution  in 
America,  say  the  acquiring  of  power  from  manitous.  the  ground  would  be  effectively  cleared 
for  the  demonstration  of  the  thesis  that  the  phratries  of  the  two  regions  are  historically  connected. 
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stood  in  two  ways.  Wc  may  either  succeed  in  showing  that  the 
intervening  tribes,  who  once  possessed  the  culture  clemcnl,  have 
lost  it;  or  we  may  show  that  one  or  more  of  the  tribes  of  one  of 
the  areas  formerly  lived  in  geographical  contact  with  the  tribes 
of  the  other  area  and  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  several  from 
them  either  by  a  peaceful  migration  or  by  the  irruption  of  hostile 
tribes.  In  either  case  the  problem  is  reduced  to  the  normal  one 
of  the  continuous  diffusion  of  a  culture  element  from  a  single 
centre. 

For  chronological  purposes,  cases  of  the  interrupted  dis- 
tribution of  a  culture  element  are  of  particular  importance.  In 
a  general  way,  a  culture  element  whose  area  of  distribution  is  a 
broken  one  must  be  considered  as  of  older  date,  other  things  being 
equal,  than  a  culture  element  diffused  over  an  equivalent  but 
continuous  area.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  former  case 
we  have  to  add  to  the  lapse  of  time  allowed  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  element  over  its  area  of  distribution  the  time  taken  to 
bring  about  the  present  isolation  of  the  two  areas,  a  time  which 
may  vary  from  a  few  years  or  a  generation  to  a  number  of 
centuries.  Thus,  any  culture  traits  which,  e.g.,  the  Tuscarora 
may  be  shown  to  have  in  common  with  the  non-contiguous  tribes 
of  the  Iroquois  League  alone  may  well  be  suspected  to  be  of 
greater  antiquity  than  such  as  say  the  Neuters  or  Erie  may 
be  shown  to  share  with  the  neighbouring  League  tribes  alone. 

More  specifically,  the  interrupted  distribution  of  a  culture 
element  gives  us  a  minimum  relative  date  for  the  origin  of  the 
culture  element  itself.  The  element  must  have  arisen  prior  to 
the  event  or  series  of  events  that  resulted  in  the  geographical 
isolation  of  the  two  areas.  Examples  of  this  type  of  chronological 
reasoning  will  occur  to  every  one ;  they  are  particularly  easy  to 
understand  where  there  has  been  a  tribal  migration.  Thus, 
the  peculiar  type  of  star  myth  (identification  of  mythological 
heroes  with  stars  or  constellations)  found  among  both  the  Arikara 
of  North  Dakota  and  the  Pawnee  of  Nebraska,  but  not  among  the 
intervening  Siouan  tribes,  was  doubtless  developed  l>cforc  the 
northward  drift  of  the  Arikara  away  from  their  linguistic  kins- 
men. In  a  similar  way,  we  may  conclude  that  the  family  hunting 
territories,  with  tendency  to  paternal  descent,  of  the  Ali;(Mikui 
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tribes  of  New  England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  (Penobscot, 
Abenaki,  Micmac),  a  feature  found  also  among  the  Algonkin 
tribes  of  the  Ottawa  valley  (Ojibwa,  Algonquin)  but  not,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  among  the  intervening  Iroquoian  peoples, 
go  back  to  a  time  preceding  the  irruption  of  the  latter  into  what 
must  formerly  have  been  Algonkin  territory. 

More  difficult  of  treatment  are  cases  of  interrupted  distribu- 
tion not  due  to  movements  of  population.  In  only  a  small 
minority  of  these  will  the  culture  element  in  question  turn  out  to 
have  totally  disappeared  without  trace  in  the  intervening  region. 
It  is,  indeed,  almost  inconceivable  that  the  formerly  existing 
cultural  feature  should  have  been  so  thoroughly  wiped  out  or 
should  have  been  so  completely  replaced  by  another  element  of 
equivalent  function  as  to  leave  no  trace.  Generally  we  shall 
find  that  it  either  lingers  on  in  modified  form  or  that  other  cul- 
tural features  (say  mythological  references)  presuppose  it.  The 
more  profoundly  the  element  has  become  modified  in  the  inter- 
vening region  or  the  less  evident  traces  it  has  left  of  its  former 
existence,  the  older  must  we  infer  its  formerly  continuous  dis- 
tribution and  its  origin  to  be.^  According  to  whether  one  em- 
phasizes differences  or  similarities  in  analysing  culture  elements 
and  complexes,  the  same  problem  may  often  be  labelled  one  of 
either  interrupted  or  continuous  distribution.  One  application 
of  the  chronological  thesis  based  on  interrupted  distribution  will 
suffice  here.  The  conical  bark  lodge  with  pole  foundation  is 
found  distributed  among  many  Algonkin  tribes  in  Maine  and 
Canada,  also  farther  west  among  Athabaskan  tribes.  Among  the 
Paiutes  of  the  southern  plateaus  we  find  it  again,  except  that 
instead  of  regular  layers  of  birch  bark  we  have  cedar  bark  more 


'  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  inferring  its  original  centre  of  distribution  to  have  been 
in  the  intervening  territory  itself  in  which  the  element  is  no  longer  found  in  characteristic  form, 
if  at  all.  Thus,  Buddhism  in  Ceylon  and  in  Tibet  point,  aside  from  such  overwhelmingly  corro- 
borative documentary  evidence  as  we  possess,  to  its  formerly  continuous  distribution  via  India, 
where,  despite  its  lingering  existence  among  Jain  sectaries,  it  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared 
as  such.  Now,  we  know  that  Buddhism  arose  neither  in  Ceylon  nor  in  Tibet,  but  in  India, 
whence  it  was  diffused  north,  south,  and  east.  Quite  aside  again  from  older  documentary 
evidence,  we  could  have  inferred  that  Buddhism  was  diffused  from  India  because  several  fea- 
tures connected  with  it  point  to  Indian  culture  (e.g..  Buddhistic  terms  current  in  Tibet  and  else- 
where which  are  evidently  of  Sanskrit  origin;  certain  philosophic  ideas,  such  as  continuous 
reincarnation  and  delivery  from  earthly  existence  attained  by  those  of  extraordinary  religious 
merit,  that  are  characteristic  of  Indian  religion  in  general). 
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loosely  applied  as  a  covering  to  the  framework.  Between  tlu* 
areas  occupied  by  these  two  types  of  conical  bark  lodge  are  in- 
truded the  conical  mat  lodge  (Interior  Salish,  Nez  Perc6)  of  the- 
plateau  and  the  buffalo-skin  tipi  of  the  plains.  Obviously  the 
mat  and  skin  tipis  are  best  considered  as  modifications  of  an 
older  type  of  bark  lodge.  The  point  that  chielly  interests  us 
here  is  that  the  conical  bark  lodge  must  be  assigned  an  age  great 
enough  to  allow  for  the  origin  and  development  of  its  derivative 
forms.  The  older  we  deem  the  skin  tipi  to  be,  the  greater  the 
age  we  shall  have  to  assign  to  the  conical  bark  lodge  itself.  The 
comparison,  with  a  view  to  determination  of  age,  of  culture  ele- 
ments w'ith  interrupted  distributions  among  themselves  and  with 
such  as  have  continuous  distributions  is  naturally  subject  to  all 
the  cautions  we  have  reviewed  in  dealing  with  continuously 
diffused  elements. 

DIFFUSION    VERSUS    COMMON   HERITAGE. 

A  contrast  is  often  made  between  identity  or  similarity  of 
culture  due  to  diffusion  and  to  independent  retention  of  a  common 
heritage.  The  alternative  is,  however,  one  of  degree  rather  than 
of  kind.  Any  culture  element  is  practically  certain  to  be  diffused 
over  more  than  a  single  community,  indeed  its  currency  in  a 
single  community  is  already  an  instance  of  diffusion  that  has 
radiated  out,  at  last  analysis,  from  a  single  individual.  When, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  continuous  area  of  distribution  is 
broken  up  into  two  or  more  isolated  ones,  the  element  in  question 
will  normally  continue  to  be  diffused  among  the  new  neighbours 
of  one  or  more  of  the  geographically  detached  groups.  Hence 
at  no  point  in  the  history  of  the  culture  element  has  its  gradual 
diffusion  ceased.  All  that  we  mean  when  we  say  that  two  non- 
contiguous tribes  have  independently  inherited  a  culture  element 
is  that  its  former  diffusion  among  them  antedated  the  events  that 
brought  about  their  isolation,  not,  as  is  sometimes  loosely  as- 
sumed, that  there  is  no  problem  of  diffusion  involved  as  far  as 
they  are  concerned.  For  us  this  raises  no  new  problems.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  estimating  the  age  of  one  historical  process  in 
terms  of  another. 
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Culture  Areas  and  Strata. 

TH1-:   CONCEPT  OF   CULTURE   AREA   FROM    AN  HISTORICAL   STAND- 
POINT. 

It  is  customary  to  group  the  tribes  of  North  and  South 
America,  as  of  other  parts  of  the  globe,  into  a  relatively  small 
number  of  culture  areas,  that  is,  groups  of  geographically  con- 
tiguous tribes  that  exhibit  so  many  cultural  traits  in  common  as 
to  contrast  with  other  such  groups.  Despite  the  undoubted 
conveniences  of  this  mode  of  classification,  we  should  be  under 
no  illusions  as  to  its  character.  The  culture  area  is  primarily  a 
descriptive,  not  an  historical,  concept.  The  various  culture 
elements  that  serve  to  define  it  are  of  very  different  ages  and  their 
grouping  into  a  set  of  cultural  differentia  is  applicable  only  to  a 
particular,  in  our  case  generally  a  very  recent,  cross-section  of 
history.  This  means  that  the  different  culture  areas  recognized 
in  North  America,  say,  are  historically  not  necessarily  comparable 
at  all.  If  for  instance,  it  could  be  shown,  as  seems  not  unlikely, 
that  all  or  most  of  the  cultural  differentia  constituting  the  Plains 
culture  area  arose  at  times  subsequent  to  the  development  of 
most  of  the  features  characterizing  the  Eskimo  and  Eastern 
Woodland  culture  areas,  we  should  be  compelled  to  conclude 
that,  from  an  historical  standpoint,  the  Plains  area  is  a  sub- 
grouping  of  some  kind  when  contrasted  with  the  relatively  prim- 
ary groupings  of  the  Eskimo  and  Eastern  Woodland  areas. 
Such  a  result  necessarily  follows  from  the  quite  different  historical 
weightings  given,  let  us  say,  to  the  skin  tipi,  buffalo  hunting, 
the  rawhide  industry,  the  camp  circle,  and  the  Sun  Dance,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  kayak,  the  conical  bark  lodge,  the  two- 
pronged  fish-spear,  beaver  hunting,  the  birch-bark  industry, 
and  "medicine"  conjuring  on  the  other. 

As  for  the  earlier  cultural  status  of  the  tribes  that  constitute 
our  "sub-grouping,"  two  possibilities  present  themselves.  We 
may  find  that  the  elimination  of  those  historically  secondary 
cultural  elements  that  were  responsible  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  sub-grouping  as  a  distinctive  culture  area  either  leaves  the 
area  possessed  of  primarily  such  features  as  are  shared  also  by  a 
single  neighbouring  culture  area;    or,  on  the  contrary,  discloses 
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descriptively  secondary  (historically  primary)  lines  of  culture 
cleavage  within  the  area,  so  that  it  breaks  up  into  two  or  more 
sections  that  respectively  belong  to  neighbouring  culture  areas. 
In  the  former  case  we  may  speak  of  a  specialized  cultural  develop- 
ment originating  within  a  larger  culture  area.  Many,  or  at 
least  some,  of  the  features  which  at  first  seemed  to  constitute 
exclusive  differentia  will  in  this  case  prove  to  be  merely  special- 
ized forms  of  elements  whose  presence  may  be  demonstrated  in 
the  primary  culture  area.  In  the  latter  case,  a  number  of  super- 
imposed cultural  features,  diffused  over  a  continuous  area,  have 
proven  strong  enough  to  create  a  new  culture  area  which  breaks 
up  and  unites  older  ones.^  It  is  not  always  easy  in  dealing  with 
specific  problems  to  determine  whether  a  (secondary)  culture 
area  is  the  result  of  specialized  development  within  a  larger 
culture  area  or  represents  a  "reassortment"  of  culture  areas. 
Taking  the  Plains  culture  area,  for  example,  we  may  either  think 
of  it  as  a  specialized  form  of  culture  based  on  a  more  general 
Eastern  Woodland  culture;  or  we  may  prefer  to  see  in  it  a  culture 
blend  in  which  participate  tribes  originally  belonging  to  the 
Eastern  Woodland,  the  Southeastern,  the  Plateau,  and  possibly 
the  Southwestern  culture  areas.  The  latter  view  seems  more 
tenable  to  me,  though  particular  emphasis  should,  I  believe,  be 
placed  on  the  historical  relation  between  the  Plains  and  Eastern 
Woodland  areas. 

The  synthetic  process  by  elimination  that  we  have  roughly 
indicated  is,  of  course,  a  successive  one.  An  historical  analysis 
of  North  American  culture  would  quite  probably  reduce  the 
present  culture  areas  to  two  or  three  fundamental  ones,  say  a 
Mexican  culture  area,  a  Northwest  Coast  area,  and  a  large  Cen- 
tral area  of  which  the  Pueblo  and  Eskimo  areas  are  the 
most  specialized  developments;  the  former  as  conditioned  by 
profound  Mexican  influences,  the  latter  as  conditioned  by  a  very 
peculiar  environment.  Whether  or  not  the  particular  results 
here  indicated  prove  correct,  the  method  of  chronologically 
weighting  culture  areas,  or  rather  cultural  differentia  constituting 


'  This  process  of  "reassortment"  of  culture  areas  is  taking  place  on  a  large  scale  to-day. 
Such  modern  features  as  the  factory  system,  the  organization  of  labour,  steel  armament,  rail- 
ways and  numerous  other  technical  advances,  and  the  parliamentary  form  of  government  are 
simultaneously  creating  new  geographical  units  of  culture  and  breaking  up  old  ones. 
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such  areas,  is  now  more  or  less  clear.  These  areas  are  not  strictly 
comparable  on  a  Hat,  but  may  represent  quite  distinct  historic 
levels.  The  process  of  elimination  is,  as  a  matter  of  method, 
equivalent  to  the  removal  of  an  archaeological  stratum  so  as  to 
enable  us  to  penetrate  to  the  culture  lying  disclosed  just  below. 

THE    CONCEPT   OF   CULTURE   STRATUM    AND   ITS   HISTORICAL    DIF- 
FICULTIES. 

We  are  now  face  to  face  with  the  concept  of  a  culture 
stratum.  In  the  case  of  our  own  modern  occidental  civilization 
we  distinctly  feel  that  certain  elements  and  complexes  belong  to 
a  stratum  that  centres  about  the  tremendous  industrial  advance 
characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century,  others  to  another 
stratum  underlying  this  which  is  closely  associated  with  the 
spread  of  Christianity,  still  others  to  a  stratum  of  custom  and 
belief  which  antedates  the  advent  of  Christianity.  At  first 
sight  the  concept  of  a  culture  stratum,  that  is,  of  a  group  of 
culture  elements  which  go  back  in  origin  to  a  common  period, 
differs  from  the  concepts  of  a  culture  area  and  of  a  culture  com- 
plex in  that  it  is  strictly  chronological  in  character,  whereas  the 
latter  are  respectively  culture-geographical  and  conceptual  in 
nature.  In  actual  practice,  however — -and  here  lies  its  weakness 
for  chronological  purposes — it  is  not  possible  to  disentangle  the 
culture  stratum  altogether  from  conceptual  and  geographical 
considerations. 

As  to  the  conceptual  difficulty,  consider  for  a  moment  the 
various  vicissitudes  that  some  element  bound  up  with  Christian- 
ity has  undergone  in  the  course  of  its  history.  Would  such  an 
element  of  modern  English  culture,  for  instance,  as  the  inclusion 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  have 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  a  specifically  Christian  culture 
stratum  or  not  ?  Much  depends  on  the  particular  aspect  of  this 
institution  that  we  choose  to  emphasize.  If  we  treat  it  primarily 
as  an  anachronism  in  modern  society,  as  a  vestige  symptomatic 
of  a  former  status  in  England  of  church  prerogative,  we  might 
well  assign  it  to  a  Christian  culture  stratum,  a  stratum  one  of 
the  ruling  ideas  of  which  was  the  supreme  importance  in  daily 
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life  of  a  correct  attitude  towards  certain  religious  dogmas  and 
of  the  necessity  of  controllintj  such  an  attitude  by  means  of  a 
hierarchy  of  office.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  lay  the  em()hasis 
rather  on  the  parliamentary  aspect,  considering  the  Archbishop's 
seat  as  an  element  in  the  development  of  a  parliamentary  form 
of  government.  This  development,  however,  is  to  be  assigned 
to  a  culture  stratum  which  is,  in  the  main,  subsequent  to  the 
Christian  stratum.  In  this  particular  case  we  have  a  wealth 
of  documentary  evidence  which  enables  us  to  analyse  the  in- 
stitution into  its  various  elements  and  to  assign  each  of  them  to 
its  proper  chronological  place.  In  the  absence  of  such  evidence, 
however,  even  the  application  of  several  of  the  criteria  reviewed 
earlier  in  this  paper  might  not  throw  enough  light  on  the  re- 
moter history  of  the  institution  to  prevent  a  certain  blurring  of 
perspective,  with  consequent  more  or  less  arbitrary  assignment 
of  the  whole  complex  to  a  definite  culture  stratum  in  which 
it  is  grouped  with  conceptually  associated  complexes.  The 
tendency,  therefore,  to  lump  culture  elements  and  complexes 
that  are  pervaded  by  some  central  idea  together  as  belonging  to 
one  culture  stratum  is  strong  and  is  seldom  resisted  by  those 
who  undertake  to  define  such  strata. 

The  geographical  bias  also  may  be  elucidated  by  an  example 
taken  from  our  own  culture.  At  the  very  time  that  the  emphasis 
on  industrial  development  was  greatest  there  was  plainly  per- 
ceptible a  stream  of  Oriental  influence  on  art,  literature,  and 
philosophy  (we  have  only  to  think,  for  instance,  of  the  vogue  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  porcelains  and  of  Japanese  prints  and 
kimonos,  of  the  direct  influence  exerted  on  our  own  painting  and 
drawing  by  Japanese  models,  of  Fitzgerald's  Omar  Kha\yam,  of 
the  Vedantist  societies  that  flourish  in  certain  circles).  To  put 
it  in  terms  of  daily  experience,  the  man  who  has  just  bought  him- 
self an  automobile  is  likely  to  have  also  invested  in  a  Japanese 
vase  for  the  adornment  of  his  parlor.  Living  in  the  present  as 
we  do,  we  feel  keenly  that  the  invention  and  use  of  the  automo- 
bile and  the  popularity  of  Japanese  vases  are,  as  far  as  we  arc 
concerned,  cultural  elements  of  the  same  stratum,  both  first 
appearing  in  our  culture  at  about  the  same  period.  Vet  it  is 
hardly  likely  that  a  culture-historian  of  the  distant  future,  un- 
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possessed  of  documentary  evidence,  would  ascribe  their  appear- 
ance in  our  culture  to  the  same  time.  It  is  more  likely  that 
he  would  class  the  automobile  with  the  steamboat,  railway, 
telegraph,  telephone,  and  other  inventions  as  having  arisen  in  a 
certain  period  (call  it  the  Age  of  Industrialism).  The  culture 
stratum  going  back  to  this  period  (and  he  might  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate that  the  strike,  woman  suffrage,  and  the  Montessori 
method  of  education,  among  other  elements,  belong  to  the  same 
stratum)  he  would  probably  succeed  in  diagnosing  as  being,  on 
the  whole,  of  indigenous  origin.  The  Oriental  influences  we 
have  spoken  of  (and  let  us  even  grant  that  he  can  show  them  to 
be  largely  contemporaneous  in  origin  and  to  be  quite  distinct 
historically  from  the  older  stream  of  Oriental  influence  repre- 
sented by  the  introduction  of  rice  and  tea)  will  impress  him  as 
constituting  or  belonging  to  a  different  stratum  of  exotic  origin. 
There  are  likely  to  be  but  few,  if  any,  indications  of  an  associa- 
tional  character  pointing  to  the  fact  that  the  indigenous  ele- 
ments are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  time  when  the  later  Oriental 
influences  were  coming  in.  If  he  succeeds  in  demonstrating,  as 
he  is  quite  likely  to,  that  in  China  and  Japan  the  porcelain  vase, 
the  silk  kimono,  and  the  peculiarly  Japanese  art  of  delineation 
are  very  much  older  than  the  automobile  and  associated  elements, 
he  would  be  strongly  tempted  to  conclude  that  the  "Industrial" 
culture  stratum  is  of  later  origin  than  the  stratum  associated 
with  Oriental  art  also  in  occidental  culture.  And  yet,  as  we 
happen  to  know,  this  would  be  doing  very  serious  violence  to 
the  facts  of  history.  In  short,  there  will  be  the  same  tendency  to 
unify  and  isolate  as  a  culture  stratum  elements  of  demonstrably 
the  same  geographical  provenience  as  to  unify  and  isolate  as  a 
culture  stratum  elements  of  the  same  conceptual  group. 

The  concept,  then,  of  a  culture  stratum,  as  actually  handled 
in  the  study  of  primitive  culture,  can  hardly  lay  claim  to  being  a 
clean-cut  historical  implement.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  group  of 
associated  culture  elements  and  complexes  which  in  origin,  if 
not  always  in  their  actual  form  as  recorded,  go  back  to  the  same 
general  period,  but  which  is  apt  to  include  elements  of  quite 
difterent  date  but  related  content  and  to  exclude  elements  of 
like  date  but  distinct  geographical  provenience.     It  is  an  his- 
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torical  concept  in  theorx-.  in  practice  strongly  biased  by  psy- 
chological and  gcoj:j:raphiral  considerations.  W'h.it  makes  it 
possible  for  the  ethnologist  to  sjjeak  of  culture  strata  at  ail  as 
of  more  than  purely  local  application  is  the  fact  that  many 
characteristic  elements  are  so  widely  diffused  that  they  are 
found  grouped  together  within  certain  geograj)hical  limits. 
Thus,  in  the  Plains  area  the  camp  circle  and  Sun  Dance  are 
correlated  throughout  the  greater  part  of  their  area  of  distribu- 
tion, not  so  much  because  they  are  an  organically  connected  pair 
of  elements  as  because,  being,  roughly  speaking,  of  like  proven- 
ience and  age,  they  are  distributed  in  largely  parallel  f.ishion. 
The  different  factors  responsible  for  differences  of  rate  of  diffusion 
make  themselves  felt,  however,  at  the  rims  of  the  distribution 
areas  of  these  two  elements,  a  point  which  shows  conclusively 
that  there  can  be  no  talk  of  organic  connexion.  Thus,  the  Sun 
Dance  is  found  among  the  Utes  and  Bannocks  to  the  west,  who 
do  not  use  the  camp  circle;  the  Sun  Dance  is  absent  among  the 
Omaha  to  the  east,  who  group  their  clans,  when  on  the  hunt,  in 
the  form  of  a  camp  circle;  while  the  Nez  Perc6  to  the  west,  who 
have  borrowed  a  number  of  Plains  features  (e.g.,  the  skin  tipi 
and  the  rawhide  parfleche)  possess  neither  the  Sun  Dance  nor 
camp  circle.  If  two  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Plains 
culture  thus  present  what  we  might  call  a  "ragged  edge"  of 
distribution,  it  is  evident  that  the  totality  of  such  traits  presents 
a  far  greater  "raggedness  of  edge";  the  distribution  rim  of  some 
will  fall  well  within  the  bounds  of  the  typical  Plains  area,  that 
of  others  will  extend  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  area  into 
adjoining  or  distant  culture  areas.  We  are  forced  to  conclude, 
then,  that  a  culture  stratum,  unless  it  be  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses identified  with  a  coherent  culture  complex,  cannot  travel 
very  far  from  its  area  of  distribution  without  losing  many  or 
finally  all  of  its  characteristic  elements.  The  notion  of  a  culture 
stratum,  composed  of  a  large  number  of  elements  that  arc 
technically  independent  of  each  other,  journeying  without  great 
loss  of  content,  as  though  isolated  in  a  hermetically  sealed  bottle, 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  is  unthinkable  and  con- 
tradicts all  historical  experience.  The  phrase  "kulturgcschicht- 
liches  Nonsens"  might  well  be  applied  to  such  a  ("Iraebnerian 
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conception  of  culture  transmission,   though  its  sponsor  would 
fain  have  us  think  that  it  is  the  opposed  notion  that  deserves  it.' 

l.IMII  ATIONS  TO  THE  HISTORICAL  USEFULNESS  OF  THE   CONCEPTS 
OF    CULTURE    AREA    AND    STRATUM. 

Our  rapid  review  of  the  concepts  of  culture  area  and  culture 
stratum  may  seem  rather  disappointing,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  our  point  of  view  is  entirely  historical,  not  de- 
scriptive or  psychological.  The  culture  area  is  a  highly  useful 
classificatory  device  for  descriptive  purposes,  indeed  it  aids  con- 
siderably also  in  the  psychological  interpretation  of  culture; 
its  usefulness  for  historical  purposes,  however,  depends  entirely 
on  the  extent  to  which  its  differentia  can  be  interpreted  as  a  cul- 
ture stratum  or  a  series  of  culture  strata.  The  culture  stratum 
itself  is  an  intrinsically  useful  historical  concept  but,  owing  to 
reasons  already  advanced,  it  may  be  both  unduly  inclusive  and 
exclusive;  hence  the  erection  of  a  sequence  of  culture  strata,  when 
unsupported  by  archaeological  evidence,  must  not  be  interpreted 
too  rigidly  but  must  allow  for  very  extensive  overlapping.  And, 
most  important  of  all,  the  culture  stratum  must  not  be  freely 
handled  as  a  universal  counter,  but  needs  to  be  restricted  to  the 
bounds  set  by  at  most  a  continent  or  parts  of  two  adjacent  con- 
tinents. Some  strata,  indeed,  must  be  considered  as  of  hardly 
more  than  local  application.  As  far  as  American  culture  is 
concerned,  I  think  it  would  be  more  than  advisable  for  the  present 
to  refrain  from  the  attempt  to  establish  a  sequence  of  strata 
intended  to  hold  for  the  whole  of  North  and  South  America; 
further,  to  refrain  from  assigning  such  generalized  elements  as 
the  crutch  paddle,  the  simple  bow,  the  exogamic  clan,  or  the 
manitou  concept  to  specific  culture  strata.  A  painstaking  de- 
termination of  the  relative  ages  and  directions  of  distribution  of 
the  single  culture  elements  and  complexes  themselves  must 
eventually  yield  a  solid  basis  for  their  grouping  into  strata  and* 
for  the  extent  and  direction  of  distribution  of  these  strata. 


'  Father  Schmidt's  demonstration  of  the  existence  in  South  America  of  identically  the  same 
wilture  strata  as  Graebner  had  isolated  in  the  South  Seas  is  a  welcome  reductio  ad  absurdum 
<A  the  tatter's  conception  of  culture  diffusion. 
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The  main  l)iii(lt  ii  of  affording  us  the  historical  depth  that 
we  seek  to  find  in  primitive  culture  must  always  hv  lM>rnc.  I 
believe,  by  the  analysis  of  the  culture  elements  and  c<)m[)kxes 
rather  than  by  the  culture  strata  that  we  build  out  oi  them. 
However,  the  determination  of  sequences  of  strata  and  of  syn- 
chronous or  chronologically  parallel  culture  areas  helps  greatly 
in  giving  us  a  larger  historical  perspective.  The  greater  the 
number  of  successive  culture  strata  we  are  able  to  unravel,  the 
more  distant  our  vision  into  the  past.  The  greater  the  number 
of  culture  areas  whose  differentia  reach  back  to  an  equally  remote 
past,  the  greater  age  can  we  claim  for  the  funflamental  culture 
that  includes  the  cultures  of  such  areas.' 

Thus,  it  makes  a  great  difference  in  historical  persr)ective 
whether  our  recognized  North  American  culture  areas  as  such 
can  be  shown  to  be  of  approximately  equal  age  or  to  loosen  up, 
as  it  were,  into  a  smaller  number  that  lie  back  of  them,  as  pre- 
viously suggested.  In  the  former  case  we  must  allow  for  a  far 
greater  lapse  of  time  for  the  formation  of  present-day  culture 
areas  than  in  the  latter.  A  further  value  of  the  employment  of 
culture  areas  and  strata  lies  in  the  readiness  with  which  we  may 
by  means  of  them  handle  groups  of  descriptive  facts  without  the 
irksome  necessity  of  particularizing  in  every  case.  The  economic 
value  of  such  labels  as  "Plains  culture  area"  and  "Plains  culture 
stratum"  (or,  in  Graebnerian  parlance,  "camp-circle  culture 
stratum")  is  by  no  means  to  be  underrated,  even  by  those  to 
whom  they  seem  of  only  secondary  historical  value. 

EVIDENCE   OF  LINGUISTICS. 

LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE. 

We  have,  finally,  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  linguistic 
data  may  be  employed  to  set  culture  elements  in  chronologic 
relation  to  one  another.  There  are  two  basic  factors  which 
make  it  possible  for  linguistic  evidence  to  serve  such  a  purpose. 
In  the  first  place,  a  language  is  not  a  disconnected  complex 
apart  from  culture  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  an  important  part  of 


•  A  culture,  I  hasten  to  add.  that  need  by  no  manner  of  nu-ans  Ix-  .isiiKnctl  to  Amern.-« 
itself. 
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the  c  ulturc  of  a  particular  people  living  at  a  definite  time  and 
place.  As  such  it  reflects  in  its  subject  matter,  i.e.,  chiefly 
vocabulary,  many  of  the  non-linguistic  elements  of  that  culture. 
Its  association  with  a  definite  tribe  or  group  of  tribes  often  en- 
ables us  to  make  valuable  inferences  as  to  earlier  distributions 
and  movements  of  population,  while  its  mirroring  of  culture  is 
obviously  of  great  assistance  in  the  securing  of  a  perspective  for 
the  culture  itself.  In  the  second  place,  language,  like  culture, 
is  a  composite  of  elements  of  very  different  age,  some  of  its 
features  reaching  back  into  the  mists  of  an  impenetrable  past, 
others  being  the  product  of  a  development  or  need  of  yesterday. 
If  now  we  succeed  in  putting  the  changing  face  of  culture  into 
relation  with  the  changing  face  of  language,  we  shall  have  ob- 
tained a  measure,  vague  or  precise  according  to  specific  circum- 
stances, of  the  relative  ages  of  the  culture  elements.  In  this  way 
language  gives  us  a  sort  of  stratified  matrix  to  work  in  for  the 
purpose  of  unravelling  culture  sequences;  its  relation  to  culture 
history  may  be  roughly  compared — one  should  not  press  the 
analogy — to  that  of  geology  to  palaeontology.  How  linguistic 
perspective  is  obtained,  how  linguistic  features  or  elements  are 
assigned  to  a  relatively  late  or  early  period,  how  they  may  be 
reconstructed  to  earlier  forms  we  can  not  undertake  to  demon- 
strate here,'  as  these  problems  are  far  beyong  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper.  We  must  here  assume  these  results  as  possible 
of  achievement  and  limit  ourselves  to  a  consideration  of  how  they 
are  to  be  utilized  for  cultural  reconstruction. 

In  three  important  respects  language,  as  an  instrument  for 
reconstructing  the  past,  has  the  advantage  of  culture.  First 
of  all,  it  forms  a  far  more  compact  and  inherently  unified  con- 
ceptual and  formal  complex  than  the  totality  of  culture.  This  is 
due  primarily  to  the  fact  that  its  function  is  far  more  limited  in 
nature,^  to  some  extent  also  to  the  fact  that  the  disturbing  force 
of  rationalization  that  constantly  shapes  and  distorts  culture 
anew  is  largely  absent  in  language.  Any  changes,  then,  that 
affect  language  are  generally  more  consistently  and  regularly 

'  The  general  subject  of  time  perspective  in  language,  specifically  in  American  languages, 
1  hope  some  day  to  take  up  in  a  separate  paper. 

'  The  greater  the  specialization  of  function,  the  more  neatly  are  the  parts  of  a  complex  apt 
lo  be  bound  together  and  the  finer  the  technique. 
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carried  out  than  in  culture;  this  means  that  there  are,  on  thf 
whole,  fewer  cautions  to  observe  in  the  applicati(Mi  of  such 
chronological  criteria  as  can  be  formulated.  Secondly,  linguistic 
changes  proceed  more  slowly  and,  what  is  more  important,  at  a 
generally  more  even  rate  than  cultural  ones.  This  means  that, 
particulariy  where  there  is  abundant  comparative  linguistic 
material  available,  we  are  enabled  to  penetrate  farther  back  into 
the  past  and  to  obtain  a  more  reliable  feeling  of  relative  dura- 
tions of  such  linguistic  time  sequences  as  are  available.  Thirdly, 
and  most  important  of  all,  a  language  is,  of  all  historical  products, 
at  the  same  time  the  most  perfectly  self-contained  and  the 
least  often  apt  to  enter  as  such  into  the  central  field  of  con- 
sciousness. Its  resourcefulness  in  meeting  with,  in  other  words 
adequately  reflecting,  new  conditions  is  extreme,  so  that  violent 
cultural  changes  are  often  accompanied  by  only  moderate  lin- 
guistic adjustments. 1  From  all  this  it  follows  that  a  language, 
under  normal  circumstances,  is  relatively  little  aff^ected  by  in- 
fluences from  without.  Whereas  in  culture  curiously  little  re- 
mains when  the  manifold  streams  of  foreign  influence  have  been 
eliminated,  the  elimination  from  a  language  of  such  linguistic 
features,  whether  as  regards  form  or  content,  as  are  due  to  outside 
influences,  nearly  always  leaves  all  but  the  whole  of  the  formal 
framework  and  by  far  the  greater  part  oi,  its  content  standing 
intact  as  of  native  growth.  That  this  greatly  simplifies  the 
chronologic  problem  is  obvious.  Moreover,  where  there  has 
been  foreign  influence,  it  is  very  much  easier  to  recognize  it  as 
such  and  see  it  in  proper  relief  against  the  native  ground-work 
than  in  the  case  of  culture.  Indeed,  this  very  sharpness  of  con- 
trast between  the  native  and  the  foreign  elements,  a  sharpness 
which  naturally  tends  to  become  obliterated  with  age,  is  fre- 
quently helpful  in  the  making  of  chronological  inferences.  How- 
ever, we  must  be  clear  that  the  methodological  advantages  en- 
joyed by  linguistics  in  inferred  chronology  are  of  direct  benefit 
only  to  linguistics  itself;  they  become  of  use  also  to  culture  only 
indirectly,  that  is,  insofar  as  such  advantages  affect  linguistic 
features  that  are  closely  associated  with  cultural  considerations. 

'  Thus,  it  is  amazing  how  litUe  such  languages  as  Iroquois  or  Chinese  have  been  affected 
In  their  essentials  by  sweeping  cultural  changes  in  modem  times.  And  yet  they  gucceed  per- 
fectly in  giving  expression  to  all  new  needs  in  terms  of  traditional  form  and  subject  matter. 
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There  arc  chiefly  two  ways  in  which  linguistic  data  may  yield 
results  of  chronologic  interest  to  the  history  of  culture.  We  may 
cither  take  a  single  linguistic  element  (word,  grammatical  ele- 
ment, morphological  peculiarity,  phonetic  characteristic)  and 
study  its  cultural  associations  and  geographical  distribution; 
or  we  may  take  a  language  or  linguistic  group  as  such  and  work 
out  its  geographical  distribution  and,  in  most  cases,  differentia- 
tion into  smaller  units  with  a  view  to  deducing  from  this  certain 
historical  facts.  The  method  of  association  of  culture  elements 
corresponds  to  one  aspect  of  the  former  of  these  linguistic  prob- 
lems, the  method  of  distribution  of  culture  elements  to  another 
aspect  thereof  and  to  the  second  linguistic  problem.  Roughly 
speaking,  linguistic  elements  correspond  to  culture  elements  and 
complexes,  linguistic  groups  to  culture  areas. 

INFERENCES  FROM  ANALYSIS  OF  WORDS  AND  GRAM- 
MATICAL ELEMENTS. 

Descriptive  and  Non-descriptive  Terms. 

ANALYSIS    OF    CULTURE    WORDS. 

If  we  have  any  method  of  determining  the  relative  age  of  a 
word^  that  has  cultural  significance,  it  is  clear  that  we  have 
at  the  same  time  a  means  of  ascertaining  something  as  to  the 
relative  age  of  the  associated  culture  element  itself.  One  of  the 
most  useful  principles  for  the  determination  of  the  age  of  a  word  is 
a  consideration  of  its  form;  that  is,  whether  it  can  be  analysed 
into  simpler  elements,  its  significance  being  made  up  of  the  sum 
of  these,  or  is  a  simple  irreducible  term.  In  the  former  case  we 
suspect,  generally  speaking,  a  secondary  or  relatively  late  for- 
mation, in  the  latter  considerable  antiquity.  We  assume  here, 
of  course,  that  we  are  able  to  eliminate  borrowed  words,  which, 

•  In  applying  linguistic  data  to  culture-historical  uses  in  many  Asiatic  and  European  lan- 
guages we  are,  of  course,  immensely  aided  by  documentary  evidence,  inasmuch  as  the  changing 
form  and  content  of  language  are  more  or  less  adequately  reflected  in  datable  records.  For 
aboriginal  America,  however,  documentary  linguistic  evidence,  while  not  altogether  wanting, 
is  relatively  scanty.  The  methodology  of  linguistic  reconstruction  is,  therefore,  bound  to 
restrictitself  in  the  main  to  inferential  evidence.  Such  evidence  alone,  indeed,  is  here  consid- 
ered. 
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however  recently  introduct'd,  arc  natiiialK-  iruapaMc  ol  analysis 
from  the  point  of  \'iew  of  the  borrowinj^  lan^j;iiaKi'-'  W'l-  know, 
for  instance,  that  the  objects  and  ot'lices  denoted  in  Knghsh  by 
the  words  hoiv,  arrow,  spear,  wheel,  plough,  kin^,  and  knight, 
belong  to  a  far  more  remote  i)ast  than  those  indicated  by  such 
words  as  railroad,  insulator,  battleship,  submarine,  percolator, 
capitalist,  ant!  attorney-general,  but  we  might  have  guessed  this 
from  the  fact  that  the  latter  set,  unlike  the  former,  are  clearly 
secondary  formations,  descriptive  terms  that  seem  to  have  been 
created  out  of  older  linguistic  material  to  meet  new  cultural 
needs.  This  type  of  reasoning  does  not  by  any  means  imply 
that  the  older  stock  of  non-descriptive  words  are  necessarily  in 
origin  of  a  category  distinct  from  the  later  descriptive  ones.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  comparative,  direct  historical,  or  other  evidence 
frequently  enables  us  to  show  that  what  now  appear  to  be  non- 
descriptive  terms  are  themselves  originally  descriptive  in  char- 
acter, but,  through  the  destructive  agency  of  gradual  phonetic 
change,  have  in  time  lost  their  morphological  transparency.* 
It  is  this  very  obscuring,  in  course  of  time,  of  the  analysis  of  a 
word,  that  gives  the  contrast  between  words  of  evident  morphol- 
ogy and  unanalysable  words  its  chronological  significance. 

In  aboriginal  America  there  are  undoubtedly  countless 
examples  that  might  be  chosen  of  the  operation  of  this  method 
of  inferring  the  relative  ages  of  culture  concepts,  but  linguistic 
data  have  as  yet  been  so  little  employed  by  Americanists  in  the 
handling  of  ethnological  problems^  that  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  find  them  only  sparsely,  if  at  all,  represented  in  the  literature. 
An  example  or  two  will,  therefore,  be  of  service.  The  Tsimshian 
word  for  crest,  dzabk,  offers  a  contrast,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
morphologic  analysis,  to  that  for  phratry,  pte-.x.  While  the  latter 
is,  so  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  a  morphologically  irreducible 


'  Thus,  such  a  Wishram  word  as  il-slagin  "itockings"  is  incapable  of  Wishram  analyst*. 
but  is  naturally  merely  a  recent  loanword  from  English  stocking. 

2  Thus,  the  word  khig  (Anglo-Saxon  cyiiittg)  can  be  shown  to  be  a  derivative  of  kin  (.Vnjtlo- 
Saxon  O'"");  its  significance  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  history  was  thus  "one  who  belongs  to 
(represents,  leads)  a  kin-group."  This  example  shows  incidentally  that  linguistic  analysis 
often  helps  to  unravel  the  earlier  history  of  a  culture  concept. 

'  Aside  from  the  use  of  the  concept  of  linguistic  stock,  particularly  as  expressed  in  Powrll's 
linguistic  map  of  aboriginal  America  north  of  Mexico.  Many  ethnologists,  indettl.  have  gone 
much  further  in  the  definitive  and  exclusive  use  of  these  stock  groupings  than  the  historicdl- 
minded  linguist  would  concede  as  allowable. 
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term,  the  word  dzabk  is  clearly  a  derivative  of  the  verb  dzab 
"to  make,"  -k  being  a  mediopassive  suffix;  dzab-k  may  thus 
be  interpreted  as  "what  is  made"  or  "what  is  represented  in  vis- 
ible form,"  referring  probably  to  the  carvings  and  other  plastic 
representations  of  crests.'  These  linguistic  facts  may  be  deemed 
much  too  slender  to  justify  the  inference  that  the  present  phrat- 
ric  groupings,  or  better  phratric  groupings  of  some  kind,  ante- 
dated the  development  of  clan  and  phratric  emblems,  though 
I  should  not  be  inclined  to  consider  as  improbable  the  fact  of  the 
inference.  However,  it  seems  that  one  may  at  least  conclude 
that  the  extensive  representation  of  the  crest  belongs  to  a 
later  period  of  the  history  of  Tsimshian  social  organization  than 
the  origin  of  phratry  groupings.  The  present  argument  is  corro- 
borated by  another  linguistic  criterion,  that  of  the  geographic 
distribution  of  a  word,  of  which  more  anon.  In  the  Nass  River 
dialect,  which  is  rather  closely  related  to  Tsimshian  proper,  the 
word  for  phratry,  pte-q',  is  only  dialectically  different  from  the 
corresponding  Tsimshian  word,  while  an  entirely  different  word, 
'ayuk^s,  is  used  to  denote  a  crest. 

This  type  of  argument  is  frequently  an  alluring  one  when  it  is 
a  question  of  comparing  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  same  culture 
concept  in  two  or  more  distinct  tribes.  Thus,  the  Nootka  have 
a  word  for  attendant  at  a  feast,  yatsmrlhsi,  which  can  be  readily 
analysed  as  "one-who  {-hsi)  walks  {yats-)  about-in-the-house 
i-mi-l-),''  whereas  the  corresponding  Kwakiutl  word,  '9/fe",  is 
not  capable  of  analysis.  It  hardly  seems  too  far-fetched  to 
surmise  from  this  that  the  ceremonial  aspect  of  feasting  was  earlier 
developed  among  the  Kwakiutl  than  among  the  Nootka. 

ANALYSIS  OF   PLACE  NAMES. 

The  analysis  of  place  names  is  frequently  a  valuable  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  a  people  have  been  long  settled  in  a 
particular  region  or  not.  The  longer  a  country  has  been  occu- 
pied, the  more  do  the  names  of  its  topographical  features  and 

>  Similarly,  the  KwakiuU  word  for  crest,  ke's'o',  is  doubtless  a  derivative  of  ke-n"  to  carve." 
According  to  Mr.  Barbeau,  the  Tsimshian  are  quite  aware  of  the  relation  of  dzabk  to  the  verb 
dtab.  though  another  interpretation  is  sometimes  offered.  According  to  some,  a  dsabk  is  "what 
is  made  up.  devised"  and  shown  at  a  potlatch,  referring  rather  to  the  invention  of  new  ways  of 
showing  old  crests  or  even  the  invention  of  new  crests 
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villages  tend  to  become  purely  conventional  and  to  l<)s<-  what 
descriptive  meaning  they  originally  possessed.' 

Thus,  it  is  by  no  means  an  accident  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  village  names  among  the  Nootka  arc  incapable  of  satis- 
factory analysis,  whereas  the  names  of  topographical  features 
among  such  less  settled  tribes  as  the  Paiute  and  Ojibwa  arc  in 
practically  every  case  readily  interpreted.  It  is  sometimes  in- 
structive to  compare  the  names  for  the  same  topographical 
feature  among  two  or  more  tribes.  Mt.  Shasta,  in  northern 
California,  is  visible  to  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  tribes. 
The  Hupa  call  it  mn-ncs-'an  lak-gai,  a  descriptive  term  meaning 
"white  mountain";  while  the  Yana  have  a  distinctive  term  for 
it,  •wa'galir,  which  does  not  yield  to  analysis.-  We  may  infer 
from  this  that  the  Hupa,  as  an  Athabaskan-speaking  tribe,  are 
newcomers  in  northern  California  as  compared  with  the  Yana.  a 
conclusion    that   is   certainly   corroborated   by   other  evidence. 

CAUTIONS    IN    USE    OF    METHOD. 

Danger   in    Comparison   of  Equivalent    Words    in    Different 

Languages. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  it  is  apt  to  be  dangerous  to  use 
the  method  we  have  considered  when  dealing  with  words  for  the 
same  culture  concept  in  different  tribes.  The  chief  reason  for 
caution  lies  in  the  great  differences  exhibited  by  different  lang- 
uages in  the  relative  freedom  with  which  descriptive  terms  are 
formed.  Some  languages,  such  as  Chinook  and  Takelma,  have 
a  relatively  large  number  of  radical  elements  and  hence  arc  not 
as  apt  to  resort  to  descriptive  formations  as  are  languages,  say 
Athabaskan,  that  have  a  smaller  number  of  radical  elements 
but   greater    powers    of   synthetic    word-formation.     Moreover, 


'  Note,  e.g..  the  more  or  less  transparent  analysis  of  such  names  of  cities  in  America  as  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  New  Orleans.  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis.  5«n  Francisco,  HufTalo. 
as  contrasted  with  such  at  present  meaningless  European  names  as  London,  Paris.  York, 
Leeds,  Rouen,  Rheims,  Rome,  Naples. 

*«'a-  may  be  identical  with  Yana  wa-  "to  sit."  Of  how  long  standing  the  term  wc'talw 
must  have  been  among  the  Yana  is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  its  diminutivr.  wa'tamu'^* 
"little-Mt.  Shasta,"  is  applied  to  Mt.  Lassen,  a  volcanic  peak  within  the  confine*  of  their  own 
territory.     Mt.  Shasta  is  in  neither  Hupa  nor  Yana  territory. 
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the  rates  of  phonetic  change  undoubtedly  differ  very  considerably 
in  different  languages,  so  that  obscuration  of  an  originally  descrip- 
tive term  may  be  brought  about  more  readily  in  one  than  in 
another.  How  long  a  descriptive  term  for  a  culture  concept  of 
undoubted  antiquity  may  linger  on  in  a  language  which  tends  to 
keep  its  analysis  of  descriptive  terms  transparent  is  illustrated 
by  the  Athabaskan  word  for  glove  or  mitten.  Among  the 
Athabaskan  tribes  of  the  Mackenzie  valley  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  the  mitten  was  an  old  element  of  their  material  culture; 
hence  we  would  rather  expect  the  term  for  mitten  to  be  a  non- 
descriptive  term  than  a  compound  yielding  readily  to  analysis. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  these  tribes  use  a  word  which  simply  means 
"hand-bag"  (Chipewyan  la-djis,  Hare  lla-dji,  Loucheux  nle-djic). 
We  may  put  up  with  this  when  we  recollect  that  Athabaskan 
shows  a  more  than  ordinary  fondness  for  synthesis,  but  we  are 
certainly  given  a  jolt  when  we  find  that  exactly  the  same  trans- 
parent compound  turns  up  in  Navaho  as  the  term  for  mitten 
ila-djic) . 

Changes  in   Terminology. 

Even  when  the  method  is  in  the  main  restricted  to  a  com- 
parison of  culture  words  in  the  same  language,  a  number  of 
cautions  are  necessary.  In  the  first  place,  a  culture  concept  may 
prove  to  be  old  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  its  designation  is  demon- 
strably of  recent  origin,  for  the  older,  perhaps  non-descriptive, 
term  may  have  become  obsolete  and  given  way  to  a  later  for- 
mation. One  of  the  most  potent  sources  of  such  changes  in 
terminology  is  the  widespread  custom  of  tabooing  words  for  a 
certain  period  after  the  death  of  a  person  whose  name  was  identi- 
cal with,  compounded  of,  or  even  merely  similar  to  such  words. 
Normally  the  old  word  is  reinstated  after  the  taboo  is  lifted,  but 
it  must  often  have  happened  that  the  newer,  generally  descriptive, 
term  lingered  on  out  of  habit  alongside  the  older  one  and  event- 
ually even  replaced  it  altogether.  That  the  present  term  for  an 
old  culture  concept  is  not  necessarily  the  primary  one  in  the 
particular  tribe  studied  is  demonstrated  by  the  analogy  of  many 
evidently  secondary  terms  for  non-cultural  concepts  which  must 
have  been  familiar  to  the  natives  from  time  immemorial.     Thus, 
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the  crane  must  have  been  uninterruptedly  known  to  the  Hupa 
as  far  back  as  the  time  at  which  the  hypothetical  unditTerc-nti.itrd 
Athabaskan  prototype  of  Hupa  was  spoken  in  the  far  north. 
Nevertheless,  we  find  that  the  Hupa  do  not  use  the  regular 
Athabaskan  stem  del  for  crane,  but  a  descriptive  term  (x(is-l:n 
tau)  meaning  "he  who  frequents  riffles."  Very  likely  the  old 
non-descriptive  word  for  crane  became  obsolete  because  a  name 
taboo  enforced  its  temporary  disuse.  In  general,  then,  it  is 
safest  to  use  the  morphological  criterion  for  the  age  of  a  culture 
word  when  comparative  linguistic  evidence  does  not  show  that 
it  was  preceded  in  use  by  a  non-descriptive  term  of  like  meaning. 

Changes  in  Application  of  Culture   Words. 

There  is,  further,  a  reverse  caution  to  be  observed.     The 
culture  word  may  be  of  undoubtedly  great  antiquity  but,  owing 
to  a  change  of  meaning  that  it  has  undergone,  the  culture  con- 
cept that  it  at  present  symbolizes  need  not,  at  least  in  its  present 
form,  be  as  old  as  the  word  itself.     Thus,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  the  English  word  needle,  which  can  be  traced  back  to  a  very 
remote  antiquity,  did  not  always  denote  the  delicately  fashioned 
article  of  steel  that  we  now  know,  but  was  originally  applied  to 
a  more  primitive  prototype  of  bone  and,  later,  of  bronze.     Still 
more  striking  is  the  history  of  our  English  word  Hell  which, 
in  spite  of  its  present  characteristic  significance,  originally  re- 
ferred to  a  cold  and  cheerless  domain  presided  over  by  a  female 
deity.     A  striking  instance  of  this  sort  from  aboriginal  America 
wall  further  illustrate  the  necessity  of  caution.     The  Athabaskan 
non-descriptive  noun  stem  llel  is  found  in  both  Chasta  Costa  and 
Navaho  with  exactly  the  same  meaning,  "matches."    It  is  per- 
fectly obvious  from  other  considerations  that  this  can  not  p<->s- 
sibly  be  the  primary  meaning  of  the  word  and  we  learn,  indeed, 
by  comparison  with  other  Athabaskan  dialects  {e.^.,  Chipew^'an) 
that    tlel    properly   means    "fire-drill"    and    was    transferred    to 
"matches"  when  these  came  in  as  a  modern  substitute  for  the 
former.     I  mention  this  example  not  because  there  is  the  slightest 
actual  danger  here  of  misinterpreting  the  evidence,  but  because 
the  wrong  inference  (assuming  that  we  had  only  Chasta  Costa 
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and  Navaho  to  guide  us)  would  be  hard  to  controvert  on  purely- 
formal  linguistic  grounds.  We  learn  from  this  and  other  ex- 
amples of  transfer  of  meaning  that  without  fairly  complete  com- 
parative evidence  it  is  often  dangerous  to  argue  as  to  the  age  of 
a  specific  form  of  culture  element  on  the  basis  of  the  linguistic 
criterion  we  have  been  considering,  though  the  relative  age  of  a 
certain  general  type  of  culture  element  may  be  satisfactorily 
enough  established  by  its  means. 

Specialized  Meanings  of  Words  and  Special  Vocabularies. 

While  descriptive  words  are,  in  the  main,  apt  to  be  of  rela- 
tively recent  age,  they  cannot  all  be  put  in  the  same  class. 
Between  complete  lack  of  capability  of  analysis  and  absolute 
transparency  of  analysis  there  are  naturally  many  stages.  A  type 
that  is  of  particular  interest  to  us  is  constituted  by  such  words  as 
are  satisfactorily  analysable  from  a  purely  linguistic  standpoint 
but  whose  actual  meaning  does  not  correspond  to  that  which  is 
immediately  suggested  by  analysis.  Such  words  carry  the 
history  of  their  transfer  of  meaning  with  them.  They  are  of 
value  from  our  standpoint  because  a  greater  age  may  often  be 
inferred  for  the  culture  concept  implied  in  the  linguistic  analysis 
than  for  such  culture  concepts  as  are  indicated  by  descriptive 
words  of  literal  analysis.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  English 
words  carpet-sweeper  and  spinster.  The  former  is  to  be  under- 
stood quite  literally  as  "that  which  sweeps  carpets,"  the  latter 
does  not  now  mean  "one  who  spins"  but  "unmarried  female  of 
somewhat  advanced  age."  Spinster  clearly  did  at  one  time  mean 
"one  who  spins,"  but,  through  association  with  a  particular  class 
of  individuals,  gradually  took  on  a  specialized  meaning.  From 
the  length  of  time  that  it  must  have  taken  for  so  complete  a 
transfer  of  meaning  to  become  effective,  a  transfer  including 
entire  loss  of  the  older  meaning,  we  may  reasonably  infer  the 
purely  cultural  fact  that  the  art  of  spinning  was  known  at  an 
early  time  and  that  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  women;  further, 
that  it  antedated  by  a  long  time  the  advent  of  the  carpet-sweeper. 
These  facts  are,  of  course,  well  known  to  us  from  direct  historical 
evidence,  but  it  is  methodologically  important  to  show  that 
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it  is  possible  to  ascertain  them,  or  at  least  to  suggest  them,  on 
the  basis  of  a  purely  linguistic  criterion.  The  age  of  the  word 
spinster  is  further  assured  by  the  relative  rarity  of  the  agentive 
sufhx-ster  (compare  huckster,  songster,  and  stereotyped  {)roper 
names  like  Baxter,  i.e.,  baker,  and  Webster,  i.e.,  weaver);  this 
argument  makes  use  of  another  linguistic  criterion,  of  which 
more  presently. 

The  application  of  the  principle  of  specialization  or  other 
modification  of  meaning  may  yield  interesting  results  as  to  the 
relative  ages  of  two  or  more  components  of  a  ritual,  say  the 
Sun  Dance  of  the  Plains  or  the  Night  Chant  of  the  Navaho. 
Names  of  rituals,  dances,  and  other  ceremonial  activities  are  not 
always  of  clear  application  to  the  ceremonies  as  at  present  per- 
formed or  understood;  their  analysis  may  not  infrequently  be 
expected  to  show  either  that  one  of  the  constituent  elements, 
not  necessarily  the  most  prominent  now,  arose  prior  to  certain 
others  that  perhaps  at  present  give  the  ceremony  most  of  its 
content  or  that  a  certain  culture  concept  implied  in  the  name  is 
older  than  the  ceremony  as  such.  Thus,  among  the  Nootka, 
the  term  lutcha'  "buying  a  woman"  is  applied  to  a  complex  of 
ceremonial  and  economic  procedure  which  corresponds  to  our 
own  marriage  ceremony.  Properly  speaking,  the  term  should 
apply  only  to  the  distribution  of  property  on  the  part  of  the 
bridegroom  and  his  supporters  to  the  bride's  family  as  payment 
for  her  acquisition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  includes 
all  the  songs,  dances,  and  speeches  that  precede  the  "wife- 
purchasing"  potlatch  and  much  of  which  has  no  necessary  refer- 
ence to  the  "purchase."  Thus,  there  is  a  whole  class  of  songs 
known  as  lutcha-'yak  "for  woman-purchase,"  whose  connexion 
with  marriage  is  merely  conventional.  Yet  it  is  just  the  cere- 
monial procedure  preceding  the  potlatch  that  is  chiefly  meant 
by  the  Indian  when  he  speaks  of  liitcha-.  Furthermore,  the 
fact  that  the  bride's  family  immediately  distributes  the  gifts  to 
their  own  villagers  and,  still  more  important,  that  they  may  m 
the  near  future  return  the  gifts  with  a  dowry  of  privileges  and 
a  potlatch  distribution  of  as  great  value  as  or  even  greater  value 
than  the  property  received  as  "wife-purchase"  frequently  re- 
duces the  "buying  of  woman"  as  a  type  of  marriage  to  little 
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more  than  a  form.  Nevertheless,  the  cultural  value  of  the  term 
lutcha-  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  it  implies  a  purely  economic 
wife-purchasing  form  of  marriage  as  lying  back  of  the  present 
marriage  complex  with  its  secondary  accretions  of  ceremonial 
procedure  and  weakening  of  economic  significance. 

Here  we  may  say  a  word  as  to  the  inferential  importance  for 
cultural  chronology  of  a  specialized  vocabulary  defining  a  whole 
culture' complex.  We  find  on  an  analysis  of  the  terminologies 
of  the  different  complexes  that  go  to  make  up  a  culture  that 
they  differ  considerably  in  the  completeness  and  precision  with 
which  the  single  elements  constituting  them  are  symbolized  by 
words.  Of  two  cultural  complexes  we  naturally  assign  a  greater 
antiquity  to  that  possessing  the  more  ramified  vocabulary,  par- 
ticularly if  the  vocabulary  consists  largely  of  non-descriptive 
words.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  extensive  and  highly  dis- 
tinctive vocabulary  concerned  with  the  breeding  and  use  of  cattle 
(cow,  ox,  bull,  steer,  heifer,  calf,  cattle,  beef,  veal,  butter,  cheese, 
whey,  curds,  cream,  to  churn,  to  skim — all  unanalysable  terms  of 
evidently  considerable  age)  with  the  more  meagre  and  less  dis- 
tinctive vocabulary  of  such  an  industry  as,  say,  the  growing  of 
oranges.^  Linguistic  evidence  alone  would  make  out  a  strong 
case  for  the  greater  age  of  cattle  breeding  and  the  dairy  industry 
than  of  orange  growing.  Arguments  of  this  type  can  frequently 
be  applied  with  profit  to  the  study  of  American  culture.  The 
great  age  of  such  complexes  as  sea-mammal  hunting  among  the 
Nootka  and  Eskimo,  canoeing  among  the  West  Coast  tribes  and 
Eastern  Algonkin,  agriculture  among  the  Iroquois,  and  the 
gathering  and  preparation  for  food  of  wild  roots  and  seeds 
among  the  Plateau  tribes  is  in  nearly  every  case  attested  by  an 
appropriately  rich  vocabulary.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
plexes of  more  recent  age,  say  the  decorative  art  of  the  Utes 
or  the  Ghost  Dance  religion,  seem  to  make  use  of  less  extensive 
and  distinctive  vocabularies.  I  should  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
no  study  of  a  culture  complex  is  historically  complete  without  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  range  and  nature  of  its  vocabulary. 


>  In  many  modern  industries  quite  extensive  and  explicit  vocabularies  have  grown  up,  to 
be  sure,  but  they  are  largely  technical  in  character  and  of  strictly  limited  appeal  and  thus  lie 
rather  apart  from  the  main  channel  of  linguistic  history. 
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Inferences   from    Grammatical    Evidence. 

GRAMMATICAL  TREATMENT  OF  CULTURE  WORDS. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  words  as  such  and  with  their 
analysis,  where  possible,  into  their  constituent  elements.  Some- 
thing of  historical  value  may,  further,  be  gleaned  from  the 
grammatical  treatment  of  culture  words.  In  every  language 
there  are  a  number  of  grammatical  processes  and  elements  that 
have  ceased  to  be  alive,  as  it  were,  that  are  no  longer  productive 
of  new  analogies,  but  that  appear  restricted  in  use  to  a  limited 
number  of  stereotyped  forms.  Such  grammatical  features  are 
clearly  only  survivals  of  features  that  were  formerly  more  typical 
and  more  freely  usable.  They  imply  a  considerable  age  for  the 
words  that  they  affect.  This  matter  becomes  of  cultural  in- 
terest when  the  words  affected  by  irregular  grammatical  pro- 
cesses are  of  cultural  reference.  In  this  case  we  may  infer  a 
like  antiquity  for  the  culture  concept  itself.  Thus,  the  antiquity 
that  we  have  already  demonstrated  for  cattle  breeding  in  our  own 
culture  is  further  implied  by  such  grammatical  irregularities  as 
the  -en  plural  of  oxen,  the  poetic  plural  kine  for  cows,  and  the 
change  of  -/  to  -v-  in  the  plural  calves  and  the  verb  to  calve. 
Irregularities  of  this  sort  are  not  uncommon  in  American  lan- 
guages and  are  practically  always  indicative  of  the  great  age  of 
the  words  that  illustrate  them  and,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
associated  concepts.  Thus,  in  Nootka,  three  uncommon  and 
evidently  unproductive  types  of  plural  formation  are  the  change 
of  final  -I  to  -h,  reduplication  with  a-vowel,  and  reduplication 
with  inserted  -/-.  Now  these  irregular  types  are  respectively  illu- 
strated in  i^a'zyrA  "chiefs"  {smgnXdir  ha  wil),  qaqo'l  "slaves"  (sing- 
ular 50-?),  and  la-t'.entl  "dogs"  (singular  lenrtl;  lailtc-  is  used  as 
stem  in  all  derivatives) ;  from  which  we  can  with  some  degree  of 
safety  infer  that  a  clearly  defined  chief's  class,  the  institution 
of  slavery,  and  the  domestication  of  the  dog  belong  to  a  remote 
antiquity  in  this  area.  Similarly,  the  singular  and  plural  of  the 
Tsimshian  term  for  "chief"  {sdm'j-^id:  S9m^i^ad)  form  a  quite 
irregular  and  unparalleled  set  of  forms  in  that  language,  though 
they  are  in  this  case  not  incapable  of  at  least  partial  analysis 
{s9m-  "very,  real";  §ad  "man,"  gigoJ  "men"). 
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The  criterion  of  morphologic  irregularity,  however,  can  be 
safely  applied  only  positively,  hardly  negatively;  that  is,  we  may 
conclude  with  reasonable  certainty  that  a  culture  concept  asso- 
ciated with  an  archaic  linguistic  process  is  itself  an  old  one,  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  a  culture  concept  expressed  by  a  word 
whose  grammatical  treatment  is  perfectly  normal  is  of  relatively 
recent  origin.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  ever  present  tendency 
for  less  well  represented  grammatical  features  to  be  ruled  out 
by  the  analogy  of  other  better  represented  ones  of  like  function ; 
not  only  do  the  forms  of  new  words  follow  the  most  regular 
analogies  present  in  the  language  but  many  of  the  old  stock  are 
remodelled  in  accordance  with  these  analogies.  This  process 
is  known  to  linguists  as  analogic  levelling.^  Thus,  while  such 
irregular  plurals  as  sheep  and  oxen  are  of  positive  cultural  value 
as  indicating  a  great  age  for  the  domestication  of  sheep  and  cattle 
among  the  ancestors  of  the  English  (contrast  such  regular  plurals 
as  elephants  and  tigers,  both  of  these  animals  becoming  known  at 
a  much  more  recent  period),  it  would  be  erroneous  or  at  least 
unwarranted  to  infer  from  such  regular  forms  as  horses  and 
goats  that  these  animals  were  not  domesticated  at  as  early  a 
date.  The  retention  of  a  grammatical  archaism  is  in  almost 
every  specific  case  governed  by  factors  beyond  our  power  of 
analysis;  in  other  words,  it  is  an  accident.  It  must  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  languages  differ  very  much  in  the  readiness 
with  which  they  allow  analogical  levelling  to  operate.  Some, 
like  Takelma,  seem  to  put  up  with  a  good  deal  of  formal  irregu- 
larity; others,  like  Yana  or  Paiute,  while  they  may  exhibit  great 
complexity  of  structure,  keep  their  formal  machinery  in  well 
regulated  grooves.  This  difference  in  formal  tendency  is  clearly 
based  on  psychological  factors  that  we  do  not  need  to  elucidate 
here. 


'  Analogic  levelling  and  phonetic  change  are  the  two  most  important  tendencies  that  make 
for  linguistic  variation.  Analogic  levelling  is  precisely  the  process  that  is  illustrated  by  the 
child's  mans.  Tunned,  and  brang.  These  and  similar  examples  merely  lack  the  sanction  of  adult 
usage.  Such  a  preterit  as  worked  (for  older  wrought)  was  originally  as  gross  a  solecism  as 
brang  or  bringed  for  brought. 
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CULTURAL  VALUE  OF  GRAMMATICAL  ELHMIiNTS. 

In  the  cases  that  we  have  so  far  discussed  the  cultural 
content  of  the  word  has  been  borne  by  its  radical  portion,  the 
stem.  In  some  of  the  typically  polysynthetic  lan^juaKCs  of 
America,  however,  non-radical  elements,  that  is  affixes,  which 
are  often  possessed  of  very  concrete  significance,  may  imply  a 
reference  to  some  element  of  culture.  As  the  process  which  turns 
an  originally  independent  stem  into  a  derivative  affix  is  neces- 
sarily a  slow  one,  the  presence  of  such  affixes,  particularly  when 
there  is  no  longer  an  etymologic  relation  between  them  and  any 
of  the  independent  stems  of  the  language,  is  generally  good  evi- 
dence of  their  age  and,  by  inference,  of  that  of  the  culture  con- 
cept it  embodies.  Owing  to  the  specialized  character  of  the 
affix,  as  compared  with  the  independent  stem,  the  former  has 
an  even  greater  a  priori  claim  to  antiquity  than  the  non-de- 
scriptive stem.  Naturally  the  caution  as  to  transfer  of  meaning, 
which  we  have  already  dealt  with  in  the  case  of  independent 
stems,  is  equally  operative  here;  indeed,  we  may  quite  generally 
suspect  the  specific  cultural  application  of  an  affix  to  be  due  to 
the  turning  over  of  an  element  of  originally  wider  range  of  mean- 
ing to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  culture  concept  of  growing  import- 
ance (thus,  we  might  easily  conceive  the  gradual  loss  in  the 
future  of  the  wider  agentive  and  instrumental  function  of  English 
-er  and  its  specialization  into  a  cultural  affix  denoting  "complex 
piece  of  machinery"  on  the  basis  of  such  forms  as  typewriter, 
receiver,  smelter,  reaper,  and  developer).  Such  a  caution,  however, 
would  not  seriously  invalidate  the  use  of  our  linguistic  criterion, 
as  a  considerable  period  must  be  assumed  to  have  elapsed 
before  such  specialization  could  be  effected;  it  merely  lessens 
somewhat  the  remoteness  of  cultural  perspective  implied  by  the 
existence  of  the  affix. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  types  of  elements  of  this  sort  is 
constituted  by  such  numeral  classifiers  as  refer  to  objects  of 
cultural  interest.  The  presence  in  Yurok,  e.g.,  of  numeral  classi- 
fiers referring  specifically  to  woodpecker-scalps  and  obsidian 
blades  is  in  a  high  degree  symptomatic  of  the  great  age  of  the 
custom  of  prizing  these  objects  as  valuable  forms  of  property 
and  further  implies  that  the  keen  sense  of  property  cvinctil  b> 
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these  Indians  is  by  no  means  a  recent  development.  Similarly, 
the  occurrence  in  both  Salish  and  Tsimshian  of  numeral  classi- 
fiers defining  canoes  necessitates  the  conclusion  that  both  groups 
of  tribes  have  not  only  been  acquainted  with  the  canoe  from  time 
immemorial,  but  have  long  been  dependent  on  it  in  the  pursuit 
of  tiuir  livelihood;  this  comes  out  even  more  strongly  in  the  case 
of  Tsimshian,  which  employs  entirely  distinct  stems  for  "one" 
and  "two"  when  these  numbers  refer  to  canoes.  Further,  the 
fact  that  Nootka  has  numeral  classifiers  specifically  referring  to 
such  units  of  measurement  as  fathoms,  spans,  finger-widths, 
and  board-lengths,  is  the  best  kind  of  evidence  for  the  antiquity 
among  these  Indians  of  the  use  of  units  of  measurement,  a  cultural 
trait,  furthermore,  that  presupposes  a  well-developed  property 
sense  of  long  standing.  It  is,  indeed,  more  than  probable  that 
the  glimpses  into  the  past  afforded  by  the  numeral  classifiers  of 
Yurok,  Tsimshian,  Salish,  and  Nootka  reach  back  farther  than 
the  origin  of  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  social  and  ceremonial 
features  of  these  tribes.  Another  interesting  example  of  a 
group  of  affixes  of  cultural  reference  is  afforded  by  several  Nootka 
suffixes  that  refer  to  ceremonial  procedure,  e.g.,  -o-'il  "to  ask 
for  something  as  a  gift  in  a  girl's  puberty  potlatch,"  -to-la  "to 
give  a  potlatch  for  someone,"  -inl  "to  give  a  feast  of  some  kind  of 
food  (in  a  potlatch)."  Such  elements  clearly  indicate  that  at 
least  certain  cultural  concepts  connected  with  the  potlatch  are 
of  great  age  among  the  Nootka. 

Negative  evidence  of  the  sort  that  we  are  considering  can 
hardly  be  looked  upon  as  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  exceptionally  that  grammatical  affixes  of  cultural  reference 
are  found  altogether.  The  weakness  of  such  negative  evidence 
would  be  at  its  greatest  when  used  to  compare  the  ages  of  the 
same  culture  element  among  different  tribes,  unless  possibly 
the  languages  of  these  tribes  were  strictly  comparable  in  struc- 
ture. Thus,  the  complete  structural  dissimilarity  of  Hupa  and 
Yurok  robs  of  all  its  significance  the  fact  that  in  the  former  the 
emphasis  on  woodpecker-scalps  and  obsidian  blades  finds  no 
reflex  in  grammatical  structure,  though  this  emphasis  is  equally 
strong  in  the  culture  of  both  tribes. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION   OF   CULTURE 
WORDS. 

Diffusion  versus  Common  Heritaj^e. 

We  now  turn  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  linguistic 
data.  The  mode  of  argumentation  is  here  essentially  the  s.'ime 
as  that  employed  in  studying  the  distribution  of  culture  elements; 
in  other  words,  the  more  extended  the  geographical  distribution 
of  a  culture  word,  the  older  the  word  and,  by  inference,  the  (jldir 
its  associated  concept.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  borrowed 
culture  elements  are  renamed,  whether  by  means  of  a  transfer 
of  meaning  of  an  old  term  or  by  means  of  a  new  descriptive 
term,  the  method  must  be  used  with  great  caution.  There  are, 
however,  two  factors  in  regard  to  which  the  evidence  derived 
from  linguistic  data  is  generally  less  liable  to  misinterpretation 
than  that  which  is  directly  derived  from  the  distribution  of  cul- 
ture. 

In  discussing  the  distribution  of  a  culture  element  we  found 
that  it  was  in  many  cases  practically  impossible,  or  at  least 
difficult,  to  distinguish  between  similarity  due  to  diffusion  from 
a  certain  centre  and  similarity  due  to  retention  of  the  element 
by  tribes  originally  forming  part  of  one  and  the  same  cultural 
community.  For  reasons  which  we  cannot  here  take  up  fully 
it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very  frequently  possible  to  distinguish 
between  a  word  of  native  origin  and  one  which  has  been  borrowed 
from  without.  Applying  this  to  the  problem  of  distribution, 
we  find  that  we  are  often  able  to  distinguish  between  cultural 
terms  that  have  been  inherited  in  common  by  the  languages 
forming  a  linguistic  stock  or  subdivision  thereof  and  cultural 
terms  that  have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  such  a  group  and 
been  taken  up  by  one  or  more  languages  of  an  alien  group. 
Naturally,  it  is  also  very  possible  that  a  culture  term  travels 
from  one  language  to  others  of  the  same  linguistic  group,  so  that 
the  problem  arises  of  how  to  keep  apart  primary  stock  words 
from  such  as  have  been  diffused  within  the  genetic  group. 
Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say  that  the  criteria  for  such  dis- 
tinction are  the  same  as  for  the  more  fundamental  distinction 
we  have  first  mentioned ;   the  criteria  are  merely  more  delicately 
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applied,  greater  emphasis  being  placed  on  specifically  dialectic 
linguistic  features.  Even  when  a  doubt  remains  as  to  whether  a 
culture  term  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  of  indigenous  or  alien  origin, 
a  minimum  date,  in  terms  of  one  or  more  linguistic  features,  can 
be  assigned  to  its  introduction;  this  possibility  is,  of  course, 
of  great  chronologic  importance. 

The  second  helpful  linguistic  factor  that  I  have  in  mind  is 
a  corollary  of  the  first.  Owing  to  the  very  nature  of  linguistic 
evidence,  we  can  not  only  in  specific  instances  determine  the 
negative  fact  that  a  word  is  of  foreign  origin  (this  is  merely 
another  way  of  stating  that  it  is  not  of  native  origin),  but 
proceed  to  the  positive  conclusion  that  it  has  of  necessity  been 
borrowed  from  a  particular  language.  As  soon  as  we  are  able  to 
do  this,  we  have  a  powerful  argument  for  ascribing  the  origin 
of  the  culture  element  in  question  to  one  tribe  rather  than 
another  and  thus  gain  some  idea  of  the  sequence  in  which  the 
element  was  assimilated  by  the  different  tribes  of  a  region. 

Borrowing  of  Culture  Words. 

MORPHOLOGICAL    EVIDENCE. 

The  evidence  that  stamps  a  word  as  of  foreign  origin,  in- 
sofar as  it  is  of  a  purely  linguistic  nature,  is  either  morphological 
or  phonetic.  It  may,  of  course,  involve  both  criteria  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  a  pretty  safe  rule  for  most  languages  that  words  of 
more  than  a  certain  length^  must  be  capable  of  at  least  partial 
analysis  into  elements  (stem  and  formative  elements)  character- 
istic of  the  language.  If  such  an  analysis  is  impossible,  there  is 
very  good  reason  to  suspect  the  word  to  be  of  foreign  provenience, 
to  have  been  borrowed  from  a  language  in  which  the  standard 
radical  length  is  great  enough  to  tolerate  the  word  in  question 
without  analysis  or  in  which  it  is  capable  of  morphological  analy- 
sis.    Thus,    such    thoroughly    assimilated    English    words    as 


•  What  might  be  termed  the  standard  length  of  radical  elements  diflfers  greatly  in  different 
languages.  In  some  it  is  a  syllable  (among  such  languages  there  are  some  in  which  a  consonant 
plus  a  vowel  is  the  norm,  others  in  which  the  normal  stem  consists  of  a  consonant  plus  a  vowel 
plus  a  consonant),  in  others  two  or  even  three  syllables;  a  norm  of  three-syllabled  radicals  ia 
certainly  not  common,  however. 
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hurricane,  moccasin,  and  tomato  arc  incapable  of  analysis  into 
English  stems  and  formative  elements;  as  their  length  is  well 
beyond  the  normal  one  for  English  stems,  we  conclufle  that  they 
are  borrowed  words  and  are  confirmed  in  our  conclusion  by  more 
direct  evidence.  Incidentally  this  effectually  clears  the  path 
for  a  study  of  the  culture-history  of  the  moccasin  as  a  style  of 
footwear  that  has  become  popular  in  certain  circles  among  the 
whites  in  America  and  of  the  growing  of  the  tomato  for  food  pur- 
poses. 

A  good  American  Indian  example  of  the  morphological  cri- 
terion of  borrowed  words  is  the  Nootka  tlo-kwa'na,  the  term 
applied  to  the  wolf  ritual,  the  chief  ceremonial  complex  of 
these  Indians.  The  normal  Nootka  stem  is  monosyllabic,  con- 
sisting generally  of  a  consonant  plus  a  vowel  plus  a  consonant; 
quite  infrequently  it  is  a  sound  group  of  two  syllables,  while 
trisyllabic  stems  are  entirely  absent.  The  word  tlo-kwana 
looks  as  though  it  ought  to  be  analysable  into  a  stem  tlo-kw- 
plus  a  suffix  -a-na,  but  these  elements  have  no  meaning  in  Xootka. 
We,  therefore,  suspect  the  word  to  be  of  foreign  origin.  Turning 
to  Kwakiutl,  we  not  only  learn  that  the  similar  word  dlo-gwala  is 
applied  to  a  wolf  dance  performed  during  the  winter  ceremonial 
but  also — and  this  is  more  to  the  point  here — that  it  is  readily 
analysable  into  a  verb  stem  dlo-gw-  "to  be  powerful"  plus  a 
common  durative  suffix  -{a)la.  The  important  cultural  infer- 
ence must  be  drawn  that  at  least  certain  elements  in  the  wolf 
ritual  of  the  Nootka  have  been  assimilated  from  the  neigh- 
bouring Kwakiutl.  A  similar  line  of  reasoning  leads  me  strongly 
to  suspect  that  the  Nootka  term  topa'ti,  meaning  any  privilege 
that  is  obtained  by  inheritance,  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  indicates  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
aspects  of  Nootka  culture.  However,  I  have  not  as  yet  succeeded 
in  connecting  the  word  with  any  foreign  linguistic  elements. 
Should  it  eventually  prove,  after  all,  to  be  a  native  Nootka  word, 
it  would  have  to  be  considered  as  of  great  antiquity,  as  no  de- 
scriptive meaning  whatever  now  attaches  to  it.  The  most  in- 
structive instances  of  the  borrowing  of  culture  words  are  those 
which,  like  Nootka  tlo-kwa'na,  can  be  definitely  traced  to  a 
specific  language,  for  in  these  the  direction  of  diffusion  is  estab- 
lished. 
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But  the  morphological  criterion  sometimes  fails  us,  notably 
in  the  case  of  short  words  which  nowhere  yield  to  analysis.  We 
may  be  quite  certain  that  the  diffusion  of  a  culture  word  is  in 
part  due  to  borrowing  without  our  being  in  a  position  to  say, 
from  the  linguistic  evidence  alone,  in  what  direction  the  borrowing 
must  be  understood  to  have  taken  place.  Considerations  of 
another  sort  may  often  enable  us  to  determine  or  surmise  this 
direction,  but  even  at  the  worst  the  linguistic  evidence  retains 
its  value  as  immediately  demonstrative  of  the  fact  of  diffusion. 
A  good  instance  of  such  ambiguity  is  the  distribution  of  the  word 
for  "tobacco"  among  the  Diegueno  in  southern  California,  the 
Shasta  in  northern  California,  and  the  Takelma  in  southwestern 
Oregon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Diegueno  up,  Shasta  o'p,  and 
Takelma  o-"/>^  are  indicative  of  the  gradual  diffusion  of  the 
cultivated  tobacco  (very  likely  the  name  properly  applies  to  only 
a  particular  species  of  native  tobacco)  over  a  large  part  of 
western  North  America,  but  it  seems  impossible,  at  least  for  the 
present,  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  word  to  one  rather  than 
another  of  these  languages.  If  a  south  to  north  spread  of  the 
culture  plant  is  surmised,  it  is  on  other  than  purely  linguistic 
evidence.  The  distribution  of  a  widespread  word  for  "dog" 
in  western  North  America  {e.g.,  Nahuatl  chichi,  Yana  cucu, 
Takelma  fsixi)^  presents  a  similar  cultural  problem. 

PHONETIC    EVIDENCE. 

Where  the  morphological  criterion  can  not  be  employed, 
the  phonetic  one  is  sometimes  of  service.  It  rests  on  the  fact 
that  languages  differ  in  their  systems  of  phonetics,  sounds  or 
combinations  of  sounds  that  are  usual  in  one  being  absent  or  at 
best  rare  in  the  other.  Generally  speaking,  such  phonetic 
features  of  a  borrowed  word  as  are  strange  to  the  borrowing 
language  are  replaced  by  their  closest  available  equivalents,  so 
that  the  word  frequently  assumes  a  deceptive  appearance  of 
being  thoroughly  at  home.     Thus,  the  English  word  rum  ap- 

•  Dieguefio  (a  Yuman  dialect)  and  Shasta  are  both  Hokan  languages  and  are  thus  remotely 
related,  but  it  is  highly  improbable  that  this  particular  concordance  rests  on  anything  but  cul- 
ture diffusion.     Takelma.  so  far  as  known,  is  not  related  to  the  Hokan  languages. 

'  Which  can  be  easily  reconstructed,  on  both  internal  and  comparative  evidence,  to  isisi. 
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pears  in  Lower  Umpqua  as  lam,  in  Nootka  as  na-ma,  neither  of 
these  languages  possessing  an  r-sound,  while  Nootka  alstj  lacks 
/.  Similarly,  the  Nootka  word  tlokwa-na  "wolf  ritual,"  though 
no  doubt  borrowed  from  Kwakiutl  dlo'^wala,  presents  nf)  phonetic 
characteristics  that  are  untypical  of  Nootka,  the  un-Nootka 
sounds  dl,  gw,  and  /  of  the  Kwakiutl  original  being  respectively 
replaced  by  tl,  kw,  and  n,  the  nearest  Nootka  corresix)ndfnts. 

It  does  sometimes  happen,  however,  that  sounds  otherwise 
foreign  to  a  language  are  preserved  in  certain  words  of  demon- 
strably foreign  origin  and  that,  generalizing  from  these,  it  is 
possible  to  establish  the  alien  provenience  of  other  words  in- 
volving the  same  sound.  Thus,  it  can  be  shown  in  English  that 
the  voiced  sibilant  7  (as  in  French  jew,  dge)  is  never  found  in  words 
of  native  origin  but  is  restricted  in  its  occurrence  to  foreign, 
chiefly  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  words,  in  which  it  either  goes 
back  to  an  original  j'  (as  in  rouge)  or,  more  often,  to  an  original 
zy  (as  in  pleasure,  erasure,  aphasia).^  The  value  to  English 
culture-history  of  these  facts  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  such  a  word  as  garage,  in  which  both  the  7-sound  and  the 
place  of  the  accent  point  to  a  foreign,  specifically  French,  origin. 
The  culture-historical  inference  that  the  automobile  and  garage 
are  elements  due  to  French  influence  can,  of  course,  be  made  on 
more  direct  evidence,  but  it  is  none  the  less  important  from  a 
methodological  standpoint  to  realize  that  phonetic  evidence 
alone  strongly  suggests  it. 

Not  infrequently  a  sound,  while  of  native  origin  in  certain 
positions,  occurs  in  certain  other  positions  only  in  foreign  words. 
Thus,  while  the  sounds  z  and  dj  in  medial  and  final  position  are 
common  enough  in  native  English  words  {e.g.,  as,  fleas,  chosen; 
edge,  fledgling),  initially  they  occur  only  in  foreign,  more  particu- 
larly French,  Latin,  and  Greek  words  {e.g.,  zeal,  zoology;  Jew, 
just,  John).  The  culture-historical  value  of  such  distinctions 
comes  out  clearly  in  estimating  the  age  of  such  words  as  judge, 
jury,  and  general  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  the  culture  concepts 


'  In  words  like  erasure  and  closure,  j  developed  from  ly,  inasmuch  as  original  Latin  -sUra. 
via  French  -sure,  i.e.,  -zUre.  became  -lyure.  -tyur.  In  words  like  aphnsia  and  cc^tiion.  original 
Intervocalic  -si-  became  voiced  non-syllabic  -»y-.  Native  EnRlish  -»y-.  whence  -]-.  arise*  only 
optionally  in  sentence  phonetics,  e.g..  Hju  from  dz  yu  (i.e.,  as  you). 
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connected  with  them.  Frequently,  also,  the  foreign  provenience 
of  a  word  is  indicated  by  a  combination  of  sounds  each  of  which 
may  be  freely  used  in  native  words  in  all  positions  (e.g.,  -ps- 
or  -ps  in  Greek  and  Latin  words,  such  as  rhapsody,  apse,  Cyclops, 
lapse;  such  English  forms  as  lips  and  sips  are  hardly  comparable, 
as  they  can  be  readily  resolved  into  p-stem  plus  5-sufifix). 

A  couple  of  examples  from  American  Indian  languages  will 
indicate  the  usefulness  of  the  phonetic  criterion  in  the  recog- 
nition of  loan  words.  In  Haida  w  is  a  comparatively  rare  sound 
at  best;  initially  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  undoubtedly  native 
words  at  all.  The  word  mat  "mountain  goat,"  evidently  re- 
lated to  the  Tsimshian  mati,  is,  therefore,  clearly  a  loan-word 
from  the  latter  language,  not  the  reverse;  the  fact  that  the 
mountain  goat  is  not  found  on  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  the 
home  of  the  Haida,  naturally  strengthens  the  argument,  but  is 
not  really  necessary  to  it.  If  the  word  for  "mountain  goat"  is 
borrowed  in  Haida  from  Tsimshian,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  mountain-goat  crest,  one  of  the  less  prominent 
crests  of  the  Haida,  was  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Tsimshian 
also,  an  inference  which  is  confirmed  by  other  testimony.  In 
chronologic  terms  this  means  that  the  mountain-goat  crest 
is  of  later  origin  among  the  Haida  than  among  the  Tsimshian. 
A  similar  problem  is  presented  by  the  Upper  Chinook  word  for 
"buffalo,"  i-duiha  (also  "bull";  a-duiha  "buffalo-cow,  cow") 
with  its  rather  anomalous  h,  a  sound  occurring  only  rarely  in 
Chinookan.  Some  of  the  Upper  Chinook  were  in  the  habit 
of  accompanying  their  Shahaptian  neighbours  on  the  annual 
buffalo  hunt  on  the  western  plains,  but  this  habit  must  have  been 
of  very  recent  origin,  so  that  a  non-descriptive  word  for  "buffalo" 
is  almost  certain,  on  purely  cultural  evidence,  to  be  of  foreign 
origin.  Thus  the  anomalous  phonetics  of  i-duiha  agrees  well 
with  the  cultural  evidence,  though  I  have  not  been  able  to  de- 
termine its  prototype.^ 


•  Can  it  possibly  be  related  to  Cheyenne  hotwa  "bull"  (see  American  Anthropologist,  N  .S. 
vol.  8.  1906.  p.  18)  ? 
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Common  Heritage  of  Culture  Words. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  INFERENCES. 

Of  Special  interest  are  such  culture-historical  words  as  are 
distributed  over  a  number  of  tribes  speaking  related  languages 
or  dialects,  this  distribution  not  being  due  to  secondary  diffusion 
but  to  dialectic  retention  of  an  old  word  that  formed  part  of  the 
vocabulary  of  the  common  prototype  of  the  languages  or  dialects 
concerned.  Allowing  for  the  caution  imposed  by  a  possible 
change  of  meaning,^  a  consideration  of  such  words  throws  much 
light  on  many  of  the  older  elements  of  culture  possessed  by  the 
tribes  to  whom  the  languages  belong.  As  is  well  known,  inter- 
esting and  valuable  results  have  been  obtained  in  this  way  in 
the  culture-history  of  the  Indo-germanic,  Semitic,  and  other 
old  world  groups  of  peoples,  but  in  aboriginal  America  the  applica- 
tion of  the  method  is  hardly  in  its  infancy.  Its  value  to  cultural 
chronology  lies  chiefly  in  this,  that  the  culture  concepts  associated 
with  the  more  widely  distributed  words  of  a  dialectic  group 
(linguistic  stock)  reach  back  to  a  more  distant  past,  other  things 
being  equal,  than  those  of  more  local  distribution.  Further,  as 
between  a  culture  word  distributed  over  a  certain  area  by  dialectic 
diff^erentiation  and  a  culture  word  distributed  over  an  equivalent 
area  by  borrowing,  the  greater  antiquity  must  be  accorded  the 
former,  the  splitting  up  of  a  language  into  a  number  of  dialects 
being  a  much  less  rapid  process  than  the  diffusion  of  a  word. 

A  good  example  of  the  former  type  of  inference  is  presented 
by  some  of  the  Athabaskan  words  for  "house."  That  both  the 
quadrangular  plank  house  of  the  Hupa  and  the  earth  lodge 
(hogan)  of  the  Navaho  are,  from  the  standpoint  of  older  Atha- 
baskan culture,  chronologically  secondary  to  the  round  bark  tent 
is  neatly  indicated  by  linguistic  evidence,  the  common  Atha- 
baskan word  for  "house,"  ye,  yH  (Kato  ye\  Anvik  yox;  Ten'a 
yax;  Carrier  3'cu:;  Chipewyan  ye";  Hare  vt;  Loucheux  7V)  being 
respectively  replaced  by  xonta  and  hoyan  in  these  languages. 
Many  more  such  examples  could  be  adduced,  but,  as  already 


'  Such  caution,  however,  is  far  less  frequently  applicable  to  a  word  of  identical  or  like  n>e*n» 
ing  in  a  number  of  related  languages  than  when  our  view  is  limited  to  a  (ingle  lanfUAC«.  Inde- 
pendent parallel  development  of  meaning  in  two  or  more  language*  i*  not  unknown  (cf.  Atha- 
baskan Ud  "fire-driir'  as  developed  to  "matches"  above),  but  iu  probabihty  rmpMlly  Irwcnj 
with  the  number  of  the  languages  compared. 
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remarked,    the  value  of   the   method   has   hardly  begun   to   be 
realized  among  Americanists. 

HISTORICAL  VALUE  OF  OPERATION  OF  PHONETIC  LAWS. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  particular  cases  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  between  a  word  independently  in- 
herited by  a  number  of  languages  from  a  common  prototype  and 
one  which  has  spread  by  diffusion  within  the  limits  of  a  group  of 
genetically  related  languages.  Ordinarily  the  distinction  is 
rendered  comparatively  easy  by  the  fact  that  the  borrowed  words 
do  not  show  the  influence  of  such  dialectic  phonetic  laws  as 
operated  before  their  adoption.  However,  a  borrowed  word  may 
happen  to  have  come  into  use  at  a  period  prior  to  the  operation 
of  all  such  phonetic  laws  as  are  capable  of  affecting  it,  in  which 
case  it  exhibits  all  the  phonetic  characteristics  of  words  belonging 
to  the  oldest  ascertainable  stratum  of  the  language.  The  chrono- 
logical value  of  such  words  remains  great,  for  they  give  us  a 
minimum  age,  in  terms  of  often  relatively  datable  phonetic  laws, 
for  their  adoption  and  that  of  the  concepts  associated  with  them.^ 

A  good  example  of  such  a  culture  word  is  the  Nootka 
hei'na,  which  is  identical  in  origin  with  the  Kwakiutl  xwe-'la. 
This  term  designates  the  supernatural  quartz  which  is  capable  of 
flying  and  which,  among  the  Nootka,  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  conduct  of  and  in  the  beliefs  connected  with  the  Wolf 
Ritual.  Nootka  possesses  both  x  (velar  voiceless  spirant)  and 
xw  (labialized  velar  voiceless  spirant),  though  these  are  not 
common  sounds;  original  Wakashan  (Kwakiutl-Nootka)  x 
and  xw  have  both  regularly  developed  to  h  (velarized  aspiration).* 
Moreover,    Kwakiutl    /    regularly    corresponds    to    Nootka    n? 

>  The  phonologic  criterion  renders  great  service  in  the  stratification  of  the  borrowed  culture 
words  of  a  language.  Countless  examples  could  be  given  from  the  history  of  the  culture  lan- 
guages of  the  old  world.  Thus,  the  minimum  age  for  the  origin  of  the  probably  borrowed  hemp 
culture  among  the  Germanic-speaking  tribes  is  indicated  by  the  phonetic  form  of  the  Germanic 
word  for  the  plant  (cf.  Anglo-Saxon  hanep);  comparison  with  such  forms  of  the  word  as  Greek 
kannabis  shows  clearly  that  this  culture,  or  at  least  the  knowledge  of  the  plant,  was  older  than 
the  characteristic  Germanic  changes  of  original  k  to  h  and  of  original  b  to  p,  whence  results  an 
inference  of  very  considerable  antiquity,  an  antiquity  exceeding  that,  e.g.,  of  the  acquaintance 
of  the  West  Germanic  tribes  with  Christianity  (cf.  Anglo-Saxon  cyrice  "church."  i.e.,  kiirike, 
from  Greek  kilriake';  note  retained  k  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  West  Germanic  generally,  because 
this  word  was  borrowed  subsequently  to  the  time  at  which  the  shift  from  k  to  h  operated). 

'  Nitinat  and  Makah,  however,  preserve  Wakashan  x  and  xw. 

•  Kwakiutl  7,  when  "hardened"  from  I,  corresponds  to  Nootka  'y,  not  'n.  This  considera- 
tion may  ultimately  prove  Nootka  hei'na  to  be  borrowed  from  Kwakiutl  xwe-'la,  not  cognate 
with  it.  Nootka  n  would  then  have  been  substituted  for  Kwakiutl  /  as  its  nearest  acoustic 
equivalent. 
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Hence  the  two  words  look  somewhat  as  if  they  might  be  independ- 
ent developments  of  a  common  Wakashan  prototype.  C'ouhi 
we  be  sure  of  this,  we  would  have  to  assi^^n  a  very  great  anti(|uity 
to  the  Wakashan  belief  in  the  supernatural  power  of  Hying 
quartz.  At  the  very  least,  the  word  must  have  been  borrowefl 
by  Nootka  before  the  x-h  shift,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it 
belongs  to  the  oldest  stratum  of  Kwakiutl  ritualistic  influence. 
Another  example  of  this  type  is  afforded  by  the  Uto-Aztekan 
word  for  "metate,  grinding  stone,"  mella-{tli)\  this  appears  in 
Nahuatl  as  metla-tl,  in  Huichol  as  mata,  in  Luiseno  as  mala-l, 
in  Southern  Paiute  as  mara-tsi-.  Linguistically  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  these  correspondences  do  not  rest  on  dialectic  de- 
velopment from  a  common  Uto-Aztekan  source;  should  this 
interpretation  prove  sound,  we  would  be  dealing  with  a  very 
old  culture  element  antedating  the  tremendous  movements  of 
population  that  have  scattered  the  Uto-Aztekan  peoples  from 
Idaho  to  Central  America.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  should 
be  other  than  linguistic  evidence  to  show  that  the  metate  was 
gradually  diffused  from  an  Aztec  centre  of  distribution  to  the 
Sonoran  and  Shoshonean  tribes  to  the  north,  the  linguistic  e\'i- 
dence  would  still  prove  a  great  antiquity  for  this  diffusion,  as 
it  must  have  been  consummated  before  the  operation  of  a  number 
of  distinctive  phonetic  laws  of  considerable  geographical  dis- 
tribution and,  therefore,  age  (assimilation  in  Sonoran  and  Shos- 
honean of  e — a  to  a — a;  spirantization  of  intervocalic  -/-  to 
Luisefio  -l-^  and  Southern  Paiute  -r-'^)} 

GEOGRAPHICAL    DISTRIBUTION    OF    LINGUISTIC 

STOCKS. 

Concept  of  Linguistic  Stock. 

Probably  the  most  valuable  service  that  linguistics  can 
render  ethnology  is  the  setting  up  of  groups  of  languages  into 
linguistic  stocks.     The  concept  of  a  linguistic  stock  is  of  par- 


>  This  applies  to  all  Luisefio-Cahuilla  dialects,  also  to  TUbatulabal. 

» This  applies  to  all  Ute-Chemehuevi  and  Shoshoni-Comandie  dialects. 

'  It  would  not  be  necessar>'  to  assume  that  Uto-.\ztclcan  //  had  not  yet  become  t  in  SotK>r«n 
and  Shoshonean,  as  //  of  a  borrowed  Nahuatl  word  would  in  these  languages  be  replaced  by  Itt 
nearest  phonetic  equivalent,  /.     Compare  such  Castilianizcd  words  as  mrtui*  and  ocott. 
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ticular  interest  to  us  because,  while  based  on  descriptive  data, 
it  is  strictly  historical  in  character.  It  implies  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a  comparatively  undifferentiated  language  which,  by 
gradual  phonetic  and  morphologic  changes,  has  diverged  into 
distinct  forms  of  speech.  Each  of  these,  of  course,  may  in  turn 
become  ramified,  and  so  on.  Hence  a  proper  classification  of 
genetically  related  languages  always  tends  to  assume  the  form 
of  a  genealogical  tree.  While  it  may  be  possible  to  say  with 
certainty  that  a  given  number  of  languages  are  genetically  re- 
lated, it  is  a  much  more  embarrassing  task  to  prove  the  corre- 
sponding negative,  that  certain  languages,  because  offering  few, 
if  any,  obvious  traits  of  similarity,  cannot  be  considered  as  going 
back  to  a  common  origin.  It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that  the 
process  of  linguistic  differentiation  may,  after  a  vast  lapse  of 
time,  bring  about  such  profound  dissimilarity  of  phonetics, 
structure,  and  vocabulary  that  the  positive  proof  of  genetic 
relationship  may  be  a  difficult  or  even  impossible  task.  Even 
the  most  inclusive  classification  of  aboriginal  American  languages 
that  could  be  made  would,  therefore,  have  positive  validity  as 
far  as  it  went  without  justly  allowing  the  necessity  of  the  nega- 
tive corollaries  that  might  be  drawn. 

Chronological  Inferences  from  Linguistic  Differentiation 
as  to  Movements  of  Population. 

COMPARISON    OF    DISTINCT    LINGUISTIC    STOCKS. 

The  greater  the  degrees  of  linguistic  differentiation  within 
a  stock,  the  greater  is  the  period  of  time  that  must  be  assumed  for 
the  development  of  such  differentiations.  The  greater  the 
geographical  extent  covered  by  a  linguistic  stock,  the  greater  is 
the  period  of  time  that  must  be  allowed  for  the  movements  of 
the  tribes  speaking  its  languages.  The  latter  criterion  of  rela- 
tive age  holds  good,  however,  only  insofar  as  geographical  extent 
is  proportionate  to  degree  of  linguistic  differentiation.  A  tribe 
may  overrun  a  large  territory  at  a  very  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  a  language  splits  up  into  two  divergent  dialects.  Hence, 
while  the  extensive  geographical  spread  of  a  language  undoubtedly 
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forms  a  favourable  condition  for  dialectic  differentiation,  it 
is  not  necessarily  directly  proportionate  to  the  latter.  Vet  the 
chronological  value  of  the  facts  of  linguistic  distribution,  par- 
ticularly when  emphasis  is  placed  on  remoter  time  perspectives, 
depends  on  the  linguistic  differentiation  implied  in  such  distribu- 
tion.    Let  us  glance  at  a  few  American  examples. 

The  Algonkin  languages  proper'  are  spoken  over  a  vast 
territory  reaching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Rockies  and  from 
Hudson  bay  to  the  Ohio  valley.  In  this  area  are  (or  were) 
spoken  a  large  number  of  distinct  languages  and  dialects  {e.g., 
Naskapi,  Montagnais,  Cree,  Micmac,  Abenaki,  Ojibwa,  Meno- 
mini,  Fox,  Shawnee,  Delaware,  Natick,  Miami,  Arapaho, 
Cheyenne,  Blackfoot).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  very  great 
lapse  of  time  (probably  several  millennia)  must  be  assumed  to 
account  for  the  geographical  distribution  and  dialectic  differen- 
tiation of  the  Algonkin  languages  proper.  As  compared  with 
the  Algonkin  area,  that  of  the  Penutian  languages  of  Califor- 
nia (Yokuts,  Miwok-Costanoan,  Maidu,  Wintun),-  though  large, 
is  quite  restricted.  Are  we  justified  in  assuming  from  this  that 
the  movement  of  Algonkin  peoples^  from  a  relatively  small  area 
occupied  by  a  people  of  homogeneous  speech  greatly  antedated 
the  analogous  movement  of  Penutian  peoples  ?  Not  unless  we 
can  show  that  the  differentiation  of  the  Algonkin  languages  is 
not  less  profound  than  that  of  the  Penutian  languages.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  morphologic  and  lexical  differences  that  obtain 
between  even  the  most  divergent  Algonkin  languages,  say  Chey- 


•  That  is,  without  the  inclusion  of  the  remotely  related  Vurok  and  Wiyot  of  California. 

*  This  is  the  Penutian  stock  as  defined  by  Dixon  and  Kroeber.  I  have  collected  evidence 
to  show  that  it  extends  into  Oregon,  embracing  Takelma,  Coos,  and  Lower  Ump<jua,  {xtasibty 
certain  other  languages.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  however,  I  here  use  the  term  Penutian 
in  its  more  restricted  Californian  sense. 

•■  This  and  similar  terms  ("movement  of  people  of  such  and  such  speech")  do  not  by  any 
means  imply  that  all  or  even  most  of  the  present  population  speaking  dialects  of  the  stock  hare 
of  necessity  primarily  descended  from  a  relatively  homogeneous  group  speaking  the  hypotheti- 
cal prototype  of  the  stock.  A  language  may  spread  to  neighbouring  peoples  without  any  great 
displacement  of  population.  Linguistic  displacement  due  to  cultural  contact  is  here  included 
under  "movement  of  tribes  of  related  speech."  In  actual  fact,  to  be  sure.  1  believe  it  may  be 
shown  that  far-reaching  movements  of  population  were  quite  frequent  in  aboriginal  .Americ*. 
1  doubt  if  linguistic  displacement  was  as  typical  a  process  in  America  aa  in  the  old  world.  thou(h 
It  is  by  no  means  unknown  (thus,  the  Tlingit-speaking  Tagish  were  originally  an  Athabaskan 
tribe;  the  Nootka-speaking  Ho'pai'cas'ath  were  originally  a  Salish  tribe;  the  Tewa  of  llano 
are  adopting  Hopi  as  their  language. 
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enne  and  Micmac,  while  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  are  of  com- 
paratively little  moment  when  set  by  the  side  of  analogous  dif- 
ferences obtaining  between  two  such  Penutian  languages  as 
Yokuts  and  Miwok.  The  fact  that  Cheyenne  and  Micmac  were 
understood  to  be  clearly  related  at  a  time  when  Yokuts,  Costa- 
noan,  Miwok,  Wintun,  and  Maidu'  were  looked  upon  as  mutually 
independent  linguistic  stocks,  in  itself  indicates  that  the  dif- 
ferentiation exhibited  by  the  latter  languages  cuts  deeper  into 
the  historic  past  than  that  found  in  the  Algonkin  languages. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  distribution  of  Penutian- 
speaking  tribes  antedates,  as  a  whole,  the  scattering  of  Algonkin 
peoples  from  a  comparatively  restricted  centre.  If  under  the 
term  "Algonkin"  we  include  the  remotely  related  Yurok  and 
Wiyot  of  California,  a  comparison  with  the  Californian  Penutian 
group  as  to  relative  age  of  linguistic  differentiation  might  well 
favour  the  former.  However,  too  little  is  known  of  the  details 
of  either  problem  to  enable  us  to  answer  such  a  question  as  yet. 

LINGUISTIC    DIFFERENTIATION   OF    EARLIEST    MAN    IN    AMERICA. 

One  corollary  of  great  historical  interest  follows  from  our 
argument  as  to  the  chronological  significance  of  linguistic  dif- 
ferentiation. If  the  apparently  large  number  of  linguistic  stocks 
recognized  in  America^  be  assumed  to  be  due  merely  to  such  ex- 
treme divergence  on  the  soil  of  America  as  to  make  the  proof  of 
an  original  unity  of  speech  impossible,  then  we  must  allow  a 
tremendous  lapse  of  time  for  the  development  of  such  divergences, 
a  lapse  of  time  undoubtedly  several  times  as  great  as  the  period 
that  the  more  conservative  archaeologists  and  palaeontologists 
are  willing  to  allow  as  necessary  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
earliest  remains  of  man  in  America.'    We  would  then  be  driven 


•  Gatschet's  surmise  of  the  genetic  relationship  of  Costanoan  and  Miwok  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  recognition  of  the  Penutian  stock. 

'  In  spite  of  the  reduction  in  American  linguistic  stocks  which  we  have  of  late  years  been 
witnessing,  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  of  our  ever  getting  beyond  the 
assumption  of  a  quite  considerable  number  of  isolated  linguistic  groups  in  North  and  South 
America. 

•  While  it  is  absurd  to  juggle  with  specific  figures,  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  at  a 
recent  scientific  meeting  a  well  known  American  palaeontologist,  who  is  at  the  same  time  cover- 
sant  with  the  problem  of  early  man  in  America,  expressed  himself  as  believing  ten  thousand 
years  an  ample,  indeed  a  maudmum,  period  for  the  human  occupation  of  this  continent,  as  far 
as  the  geological  evidence  is  concerned.  This  was  only  a  somewhat  reluctantly  given  personal 
opinion,  but  it  very  Ukely  represents  the  general  consensus  of  conservative  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject. Ten  thousand  years,  however,  seems  a  hopelessly  inadequate  span  of  time  for  the  develop- 
ment from  a  homogeneous  origin  of  such  linguistic  differentiation  as  is  actually  found  in  America. 
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to  the  alternative  of  assuming  that  the  linguistic  (lifTerentiatif)n 
of  aboriginal  America  developed  only  in  small  part  (in  its  lati-st 
stages)  in  the  new  world,  that  the  Asiatic  (possibly  also  South 
Sea)  immigrants  who  peopled  the  American  continent  were  at 
the  earliest  period  of  occupation  already  difTerentiate<l  into 
speakers  of  several  genetically  unrelated'  stocks.  This  would 
make  it  practically  imperative  to  assume  that  the  px^opling  of 
America  was  not  a  single  historical  process  but  a  series  of  move- 
ments of  linguistically  unrelated  peoples,  possibly  from  differ- 
ent directions  and  certainly  at  very  different  times.  This  view 
strikes  me  as  intrinsically  highly  probable.  As  the  latest  lin- 
guistic arrivals  in  North  America  would  probably  have  to  Ix? 
considered  the  Eskimo-Aleut^  and  the  Na-dene  (Haida,  Tlingit, 
and  Athabaskan).' 

DIFFERENTIATION    OF    LINGUISTIC    STOCKS     INTO    DISTINCT    LAN- 
GUAGES. 

The  criterion  of  linguistic  differentiation  has  time  \alue  not 
only  in  relation  to  independent  linguistic  stocks  but  also,  and 
indeed  even  more  typically,  in  relation  to  the  cognate  languages  of 
a  single  linguistic  stock.  The  major  divisions  of  a  linguistic 
stock  represent  the  oldest  differentiations  within  it  and  the 
geographical  distributions  of  each  of  these  divisions  as  unit 
must  be  considered  as  of  equal  weight  in  an  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  earliest  ascertainable  location  and  movements  of  the 
stock  as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  the  geographical  centre  of 
gravity,  historically  considered,  of  a  linguistic  stock  is  not  de- 
termined directly  on  the  basis  of  all  the  dialects  of  the  stock  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  its  major  divisions,  regardless  of  whether 


'  Or  so  remotely  related  at  best  that  the  fact  of  relationship  could  hardly  be  gathered  from 
the  descriptive  evidence. 

» The  Siberian  Eskimo  would,  of  course,  still  have  to  be  considered  as  representing  a  re- 
gressive movement  from  America  to  Asia. 

'  From  these  consideiations  follows  a  highly  important  theoretical,  if  not  at  preaent  prac- 
tical, corollary.  Should  it  ever  be  possible  to  prove  a  tangible  genetic  relationship  between 
Asiatic  and  American  languages,  this  would  by  no  manner  of  means  necessarily  or  even  probably 
involve  more  than  a  smjill  proportion  of  American  languages.  I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  in- 
conceivable that,  e.g..  the  Eskimo-Aleut  and  Na-dene  languages  may  ultimately  be  •hown  to 
have  respective  Asiatic  affinities  but  no  American  ones.  I  need  b>udly  Insist  that  these  remark* 
have  a  merely  theoretic  validity. 
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they  are  greatly  ramified  into  subdivisions  or  not.^  The  procedure 
in  estimating  the  relative  chronological  significance  of  further 
linguistic  ramifications  is  analogous  to  the  above.  To  put  it 
briefly,  we  must  aim  to  weight  the  historical  equivalence  of 
languages  at  every  step  rather  than  to  make  historical  inferences 
from  their  number. 

To  show  how  these  considerations  affect  the  reconstruction  of 
earlier  movements  of  linguistically  related  tribes  we  may  briefly 
take  up  two  or  three  actual  problems.  The  geographical  centre 
of  distribution  of  the  Algonkin  tribes  proper  would  seem  to  be 
the  upper  Great  Lakes,  but  before  we  can  attach  an  historical 
interpretation  to  this  purely  descriptive  fact  it  is  well  to  weight 
the  linguistic  evidence.  As  far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  the 
Algonkin  languages  (aside  from  their  more  remote  kinsmen, 
Yurok  and  Wiyot)  fall  into  four  equivalent  groups —  Blackfoot, 
Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  and  Central- Eastern  Algonkin,^  the  last 
including  the  greater  number  of  Algonkin  languages.  In  other 
words,  the  divergence  between  Arapaho  and  Blackfoot,  despite 
the  fact  that  their  speakers  are  in  both  cases  typical  Plains  tribes, 
reflects  a  linguistic  (and  tribal)  differentiation  of  greater  antiquity 
than  that  of  two  such  distant  tribes  as  the  Naskapi  and  Shawnee. 
At  best,  therefore,  the  Great  Lakes  can  be  considered  as  the 
historical  centre  of  distribution  of  only  the  Central-Eastern 
tribes;  while  the  linguistic  equivalence  wath  this  group  of  the 
Blackfoot,  Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne,  each  of  which  lie  to  the 
west  of  the  former,  pushes  the  historical  centre  of  distribution 
of  the  Algonkin  tribes  proper  considerably  to  the  west.^     We 


'  I  am  assuming  here  that  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  linguistic  divisions  which  are  his- 
torically equivalent;  further,  that  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  a  historically  funda- 
mental divergence  and  a  relatively  secondary  one,  even  though  the  latter  is  of  greater  descrip- 
tive magnitude  {e.g.,  English  seems,  on  the  whole,  more  distinct  from  German  than  does  Ger- 
man from  Danish,  yet  it  can  be  shown  very  convincingly  that  the  English-German  divergence 
is  historically  secondary  to  the  German-Danish,  better  West  Germanic-Scandinavian,  one). 
To  justify  these  assumptions  would  lead  us  too  far  into  the  technique  of  comparative  philology. 

'Since  this  was  written,  I  have  come  to  consider  it  highly  probable  that  Cheyenne  and 
Arapaho  belong  to  a  single  group  of  Algonkin. 

*This  naturally  has  its  significance  in  view  of  the  presence  of  Yurok  and  Wiyot  still  farther 
west.  It  is  hardly  an  accident  that  the  greatest  linguistic  differentiation  of  Algonkin  proper  is 
found  in  the  west,  not  in  the  Atlantic  region. 
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can  hardly  avoid  the  inference  that  in  the  remoter  past  the  general 
movement  of  Algonkin  tribes  was  from  west  to  cast.' 

A  particularly  neat  instance  of  the  ofttinics  conclusive 
nature  of  linguistic  evidence  for  the  determination  of  the  direc- 
tion of  a  movement  of  population  is  that  of  the  distribution  of 
the  Athabaskan  languages.  As  is  well  known,  these  languages 
are  spoken  in  three  geographically  isolated  areas,  a  very  large 
northern  area  (interior  of  Alaska  to  near  Hudson  bay),  a  Pacific 
area  (southwestern  Oregon  and  northwestern  California),  and  a 
southern  area  (Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  western  Texas), 
As  long  as  it  is  assumed,  as  is  generally  done  on  purely  geographi- 
cal grounds,  that  these  three  dialectic  groups  represent  the  e(iui\a- 
lent  major  divisions  of  Athabaskan,  there  is  no  pressing  reason  of 
a  linguistic  nature  for  considering  one  rather  than  another  as  the 
historical  centre  of  distribution.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
while  the  southern  and  Pacific  dialectic  groups  are  each  of  them 
clearly  homogeneous  and  contrast  with  other  groups  of  Atha- 
baskan dialects,-  I  do  not  see  that  any  evidence  has  been  given 
to  indicate  that  the  northern  dialects  form  a  single  group  equiva- 
lent to  these.  Though  these  dialects  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
factorily classified,  it  seems  at  least  probable  to  me  that  they  may 
ultimately  be  grouped  into  two  or  more  major  divisions,  each 
equivalent  in  differential  value  to  the  southern  group.  Thus, 
I  do  not  see  that  the  divergence  between,  say.  Carrier  and  Lou- 
cheux  is  less  profound  than  that  which  obtains  bet^veen,  say, 
Chipewyan  and  Navaho.  This  being  so,  it  would  seem  that  the 
historical  centre  of  gravity  lies  rather  in  the  north  than  in  either 
of  the  other  two  regions  and  that  the  occupation  of  these  latter 
was  due  to  a  southward  movement  of  Athabaskan-speaking 
tribes.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  argument  is  not  in 
any  way  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the  northern  tribes  cover 
a  much  vaster  territory  than  those  of  the  other  two  groups  or 


'  This  in  no  way  contradicts  the  fact  that  at  a  much  later  period  there  »-aa  clearly  a  west- 
ward drift  of  certain  Algonkin  tribes  (Western  Crcc,  Plains  Ojibwa.  Arapaho.  Chocnnc). 
I  am  not  inclined  to  believe  that  the  western  movement  of  the  Cree  is  part  of  the  sunc 
general  movement  of  population  that  gave  the  Blackfoot  their  present  home. 

» Thus.  Pacific  Athabaskan  as  unit  is  characterized  by  s  and  c  as  reflexes  of  both  oriKinal 
s  and  2  and  c  and  j  respectively;  in  morphology  we  may  note  the  frequent  use  of  -t  in  "indefi- 
nite" tense  forms  of  many  verbs.  Southern  Athabaskan  aa  unit  is  charactcriicd  by  the  develop- 
ment of  original  palatalized  k-  sounds  to  ts-  sounds. 
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even  directly  on  the  fact  that  probably  a  larger  number  of  dis- 
tinct dialects  are  spoken  in  the  north  than  elsewhere.  The 
ar^niment  for  the  northern  provenience  of  the  Athabaskan  tribes 
is  clinched  by  a  further  linguistic  fact,  namely  that  the  Atha- 
baskan dialects  form  one  of  the  three  major  divisions  of  the  Na- 
dene  stock,  the  other  two  being  Haida  and  Tlingit.  The  fact 
that  the  latter  are  spoken  in  the  northwest  coast  area  so  em- 
phatically locates  the  historical  centre  of  gravity  of  the  stock  in 
the  north  that  it  becomes  completely  impossible  to  think  of  the 
Athabaskan  tribes  as  having  spread  north  from  California  or 
the  southwest.* 

The  value  of  the  criterion  of  linguistic  difTerentiation  for  a 
reconstruction  of  the  relative  ages  of  tribal  movements,  to  a 
considerable  extent  also  of  the  direction  of  such  movements,  has 
doubtless  been  made  evident.  If,  as  may  sometimes  happen, 
the  linguistic  evidence  seems  to  run  counter  to  other  evidence 
or  to  a  prevailing  theory,  it  should  not  be  lightly  discarded  as 
irrelevant  to  historical  problems.  While  it  may  be  forced  to 
yield  in  the  face  of  powerful  testimony  pointing  to  contrary  con- 
clusions, its  claims  always  deserve  serious  consideration.  Had 
the  historical  significance  of  linguistic  differentiation  been  more 
generally  appreciated,  I  doubt  if  the  theory,  for  example,  of  the 
distribution  of  Eskimo  tribes  from  the  west  coast  of  Hudson 
bay  as  a  centre  would  have  received  quite  such  ready  acceptance. 
I  do  not  wish  expressly  to  oppose  this  theory,  but  merely  to 
point  out  that  it  does  not  well  agree  with  the  linguistic  evidence. 
The  Eskimo  linguistic  stock  is  sharply  divided  into  two  dialectic 
groups,  Eskimo  proper  and  Aleut.  Inasmuch  as  Aleut  is  con- 
fined to  Alaska  and  as  a  considerable  number  of  distinct  Eskimo 
dialects  are  spoken  in  Alaska  besides,  it  seems  very  probable  to 

'  There  is  also  specific  linguistic  evidence  in  both  the  Pacific  and  southern  dialectic  groups 
of  Athabaskan  tending  to  show  that  Athabaskan  is  intrusive  in  those  areas.  In  another  paper 
I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate  that  the  Hokan  languages  (Shasta-Achomawi,  Chimariko, 
I>:arok.  Porno,  Yana,  Esselen,  Yuman.  Seri.  Chontal,  probably  also  Chumash  and  Salinan) 
are  related  to  the  Coahuiltecan  languages  of  the  western  Gulf  coast  (Coahuilteco,  Comecrudo, 
Cotoname,  Tonkawa,  Karankawa,  possibly  also  Atakapa);  if  this  is  correct,  the  Athabaskan 
tribes  now  separating  Yuman  from  Karankawa  and  Tonkawa  could  hardly  be  other  than  intru- 
sive. Similarly,  in  northern  California,  the  territory  lying  between  that  of  the  Pomo  and  that 
of  the  linguistically  related  Shasta,  Chimariko,  and  Karok  is  largely  occupied  by  Athabaskan 
tribes.  Finally,  in  Oregon,  Coos  and  Lower  Umpqua  are  cut  off  from  the  remotely  related 
Takelma  (the  evidence  for  this  I  expect  to  produce  in  a  future  paper)  by  Athabaskan  dialecU. 
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me  that  the  earliest  at  present  ascertainable  centre  of  dispersion 
of  the  tribes  of  Eskimo  stock  lies  in  Alaska. 

GEOGRAPHICAL   DISTRIBUTION  OF   PHONETIC   AM) 
MORPHOLOGIC   FEATURES. 

It  is  well  known  to  students  of  language  that  striking  pho- 
netic and  morphologic  similarities  are  not  infrequently  found 
between  neighbouring  languages  that,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, are  in  no  way  genetically  related.  Such  resemblances, 
insofar  as  they  are  not  merely  fortuitous,  must  be  due  to  the 
assimilatory  influence  exerted  by  one  language  over  another. 
This  may  either  mean  that  in  the  acquisition  of  an  originally 
foreign  language  that  gradually  displaces  the  native  one  certain 
habits  of  speech  (phonetic  or  structural  peculiarities)  are  carried 
over  by  the  speakers  from  the  old  into  the  new  language'  or  that 
such  peculiarities  are,  more  or  less  unconsciously-  and  through 
the  medium  of  bilingual  individuals,  created  in  one  language  on 
the  model  of  analogous  features  in  the  other.  Which  of  these 
factors  is  involved  in  any  particular  case  it  may  often,  or  gen- 
erally, be  quite  impossible  to  tell. 

One  of  the  most  striking  American  examples  of  phonetic 
accord  overriding  fundamental  linguistic  independence  is  the 
occurrence  in  a  considerable  number  of  West  Coast  linguistic 
groups  (Na-dene;  Tsimshian;  Kwakiutl-Nootka,  Chemakum. 
Salish;  Chinookan;  Lower  Umpqua,  Coos)  of  velar  consonants, 
voiceless  laterals,  and  glottalized  ("fortis")  stops.  These  far- 
reaching  resemblances  in  rather  uncommon  types  of  sounds  are 
likely  to  be  in  part  due  to  such  assimilatory  processes  as  we  have 
mentioned.  Examples  of  important  morphological  resemblances 
in  unrelated,  but  geographically  contiguous  languages  are  the 
sex  gender  of  Coast  Salish  and  Chinookan;  the  occurrence  of 
numeral  classifiers  and  distributive  (or  plural)  reduplication 
both  in  Tsimshian  and  in  Kwakiutl-Nootka,  Chemakum,  and 


'  Just  as  we,  when  a  foreign  language  has  been  but  imperfectly  mastered,  involuntjirily 
substitute  familiar  for  difficult  and  unfamiliar  sounds  and  litendly  translate  morpholoKic*l  and 
syntactic  usages  that  are  familiar  to  us  into  the  new  medium  of  communiaition. 

•Sometimes  no  doubt  also  consciously.  Fashions  in  speech,  peculiar  to  one  lAnguiuiv. 
particularly  if  associated  with  ceremonial  or  literary  valuci.  may  bo  dirrctly  imitateil  by  the 
speakers  of  another. 
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Salish;'  the  instrumental  verb  prefixes  of  Maidu,  Shoshonean, 
Washo,  and  Shasta-Achomawi;-  and  the  local  verb  suffixes  of 
Maidu,  Washo,  and  of  Shasta-Achomawi  and  Yana.^  There 
seems  no  practical  alternative  in  these  and  many  other  cases 
that  might  be  mentioned  to  the  hypothesis  of  morphological 
influence  exerted  by  one  language  on  another.  The  point  of 
historical  interest  in  such  assimilatory  phenomena  is  that  they 
necessarily  presuppose  a  very  long  period  of  tribal  contact. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  employed  as  indications  of  the  relative 
age  of  a  tribal  contact  or  even  of  the  former  existence  of  a  contact 
now  disrupted.  While  I  do  not  think  that  too  free  a  use  should 
be  made  of  this  criterion  for  historical  purposes,  difficult  as  it 
generally  is  to  isolate  and  apply,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  special 
cases  it  can  yield  interesting  results. 

An  inference  or  two  from  some  of  the  morphological  facts 
listed  above  will  be  helpful  towards  the  understanding  of  the 
method  of  application.  Tsimshian,  as  far  as  we  know,  is  geneti- 
cally unrelated  to  either  the  Na-dene  languages  to  the  north  or 
the  group  comprising  Kwakiutl-Nootka,  Salish,  and  Chemakum 
to  the  south.  Culturally  the  Tsimshian  Indians  are  more  closely 
affiliated  with  the  Na-dene  tribes  of  the  Pacific  coast  (Haida 
and  Tlingit)  then  with  even  the  northernmost  of  the  latter 
tribes  (Kitamat,  Bella  Bella;  Bella  Coola).  Nevertheless,  the 
morphologic  resemblances  noted  above  between  Tsimshian  and 
the  languages  south  of  it,  when  contrasted  with  the  lack  of  corre- 
spondingly significant  resemblances  between  Tsimshian  and  Na- 
dene,  seems  to  be  indicative  of  a  much  earlier  contact  of  the 
Tsimshian  with  the  Kwakiutl  and  Salish  than  with  the  Haida 
and  Tlingit.  Such  contact  need,  of  course,  not  have  been  in 
precisely  the  same  territory  as  now  occupied  by  the  tribes  nor 
need  their  geographical  relation  have  been  quite  the  same.  Should 

*  These  three,  as  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Boas,  have  several  important  morphological 
traits  in  common.     They  may  well  prove  to  be  genetically  related. 

'  In  this  respect  Maidu  differs  from  the  other  Penutian  languages  (Yokuts,  Miwok-Cos- 
tanoan,  Wintun,  also  Coos  and  Lower  Umpqua;  Takelma  also,  but  quite  independently  of 
Maidu  though  perhaps  again  under  Shasta-Achomawi  influence,  has  developed  a  set  of  instru- 
mental verb  prefixes  of  a  rather  different  type).  On  the  other  hand,  instrumental  verb  pre- 
fixes seem  characteristic  of  certain  Hokan  languages  (Shasta-Achomawi,  Chimariko,  Pomo). 

•  Here  again  Maidu  differs  from  all  the  other  Penutian  languages  (including  Takelma,  Coos, 
and  Lower  Umpqua).  Once  again  the  peculiarity  is  characteristic  of  several  Hokan  languages 
(Yana,  Shasta-Achomawi,  Chimariko,  Karok). 
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our  inference  prove  correct,  it  would  probably  mean  that  the 
great  bulk  of  the  cultural  (levcloinncnt  exclusively  jx'culiar  to 
the  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  Tsimshian  is  of  much  more  recent  date 
than  the  earliest  contact  between  the  Tsimshian  and  the  Kwa- 
kiutl  and  Salish. 

A  comparison  of  Maidu  and  Wintun  seems  to  lead  to  a 
similar  line  of  argument.  Both  of  these  languages  are  in  contact 
with  northern  Hokan  languages,  Maidu  with  Shasta-Achomawi 
and  Yana,  Wintun  with  Yana,  Shasta-Achomawi,  Chimariko, 
and  Porno.  Moreover,  the  Wintun  territory  extends  consider- 
ably to  the  north  of  that  of  the  Maidu.  If  anything,  thoreforr, 
one  would  have  expected  Wintun  to  show  more  of  a  Hokan  in- 
fluence than,  or  at  least  as  profound  a  Hokan  influence  as  Maidu, 
instead  of  which  we  find  that  two  of  the  most  striking  mtjrpholog- 
ical  features  of  Hokan,  instrumental  prefixes  and  local  suffixes 
in  verbs,  are  shared  by  Maidu  but  not  by  Wintun.'  It  hardly 
seems  too  rash  to  infer  from  this  that  the  Maidu  have  been  in 
longer  contact  with  Hokan-speaking  tribes  than  the  Wintun. 
This  can  only  mean  that  at  an  earlier  date  the  Maidu  were  the 
northernmost  of  the  Californian  Penutian  tribes  and  that  the 
Wintun  have  only  later  gradually  spread  north  from  the  lower 
Sacramento  valley,  where  they  were  probably  only  in  contact 
with  other  Penutian  tribes  and  with  the  southern  Yuki.  Before 
this  northward  movement  of  the  Wintun  we  may  suppose  the 
Pomo  to  have  been  in  contact  with  their  remote  linguistic  kins- 
men, the  Yana  and  Shasta-Achomawi. 

CONCLUDING    REMARKS    ON    METHOD. 

We  have  now  completed  our  survey  of  the  methods  avail- 
able for  a  reconstruction  of  time  perspectives  in  aboriginal  Ameri- 
can culture-history.  Anything  like  real  completeness  is,  of 
course,  entirely  out  of  the  question  here,  my  chief  aim  ha\ing 
been  rather  to  suggest  some  of  the  more  important  avenues  of 
approach  than  to  write  a  systematic  methodology  or  to  treat  in 


'  It  should  be  remembered  that  both  Wintun  and  Maidu  are  Penutian  lanKU.ises  and  are, 
Uierefore,  related.  The  hnguistic  psychology  of  the  two  languages  seems,  indeed,  to  be  very 
much  the  same,  so  that,  other  things  being  equal,  Wintun  might  be  supposed  to  be  u  readily 
susceptible  to  Hokan  influence  as  Maidu. 
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exhaustive  detail  of  the  practical  application  of  our  methods  to 
the  more  important  problems  of  American  ethnology. 

A  {x^ssible  impression  that  may  have  been  left  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  is  that  I  attach  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  his- 
torical value  of  purely  inferential  evidence  as  contrasted  with 
the  more  obvious  direct  evidence  derived  from  a  study  of  datable 
documents  and  from  stratigraphic  archaeology.  Such  an  im- 
pression is  certainly  not  intended.  I  would  not  dispute  for  an 
instant  the  general  superiority  of  direct  to  inferential  evidence  in 
the  establishment  of  culture  sequences,  but  have  made  it  more 
particularly  my  aim  to  show  in  what  way,  in  the  absence  or 
dearth  of  direct  evidence,  the  inferential  data  may  be  made  to 
yield  historical  perspectives.  The  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the 
handling  of  historical  documents  are  relatively  obvious ;  moreover 
they  may  be  found  discussed  in  more  than  one  manual  of  his- 
torical method.  As  for  the  historical  methodology  of  archaeologi- 
cal research,  while  I  consider  the  method  of  stratigraphy,  where 
available,  as  probably  the  most  fruitful  of  all,  I  have  felt  that  it 
would  be  presumptuous  for  one  as  inexperienced  in  archaeological 
technique  as  myself  to  do  more  than  barely  indicate  the  nature  of 
this  method.  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  present  paper  may  stimu- 
late some  one  better  qualified  than  myself  to  prepare  a  systematic 
statement  of  the  principles  of  such  a  methodology,  with  special 
reference  to  the  reconstruction  of  time  sequences  in  American 
culture. 

In  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  inferential  evidence,  I 
feel  myself  open  to  a  second  criticism,  that  of  a  disproportionate 
insistence  on  purely  linguistic  criteria  coupled  with  an  undervalu- 
ation of  the  data  of  physical  anthropology.  This  criticism  also 
would  be  directed  rather  at  the  form  than  at  the  spirit  of  my  con- 
tentions. I  freely  grant  that  incomparably  the  most  significant 
of  all  inferential  evidence  bearing  on  the  time  perspective  of 
culture  is  yielded  by  ethnological  data.  That  I  have  treated  the 
linguistic  criteria  at  somewhat  disproportionate  length  is  due  to 
two  reasons,  the  one  personal,  the  other  pedagogical.  My  own 
interest  in  and  relative  familiarity  with  facts  of  a  linguistic  order 
have  doubtless  betrayed  me  into  a  tendency  to  make  rather  more 
of  them  than  strict  justice  might  allow.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
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actual  historical  value  u{  linguistic  criteria  is  so  real  .uui  this 
value  so  little  appreciated  amDiijj  Americanists  generally,  that 
it  seemed  pedagogically  advisable,  if  not  theoretically  warranted, 
to  somewhat  overdo  the  emphasis  on  them.  As  for  the  claims  of 
physical  anthropology'  to  more  detailed  consideration,  I  must  here, 
too,  confess  that  I  feel  too  keenly  my  limitations  in  this  regard  to 
do  more  than  briefly  indicate  a  few  possibilities.  The  incidental 
light  thrown  on  culture  history  or  on  former  movements  of  {K)I)u- 
lation  by  the  data  of  physical  anthropology  is  rcrtainlv  uorthv 
of  a  careful  methodological  treatment. 

In  answer  to  a  third  possible  criticism,  I  must  emphatic.illy 
point  out  that  I  do  not  consider  any  single  one  of  the  inferential 
criteria  that  I  have  set  up  as  necessarily  valid  in  a  specific  case. 
An  argument,  e.g.,  based  on  the  associations  formed  by  a  culture 
element  or  on  its  geographical  diffusion  or  on  its  linguistic  repre- 
sentation may  be  entirely  convincing  in  the  handling  of  one  prob- 
lem, yet  appear  far-fetched  or  even  totally  inapplicable  in  the 
handling  of  another.  Everything  depends  upon  the  specific 
conditions  of  a  given  problem.  And,  needless  to  say,  any  one 
criterion  is  never  to  be  applied  to  the  exclusion  of  or  in  opposi- 
tion to  all  others.  It  is  a  comfortable  procedure  to  attach  one- 
self unreservedly  or  primarily  to  a  single  mode  of  historical 
inference  and  wilfully  to  neglect  all  others  as  of  little  moment, 
but  the  clean-cut  constructions  of  the  doctrinaire  never  coin- 
cide with  the  actualities  of  history. 

If  any  general  point  should  have  come  out  more  clearly 
than  another  in  the  course  of  our  discussion,  it  is  the  danger  of 
tearing  a  culture  element  loose  from  its  psychological  and 
geographical  {i.e.,  distributional)  setting.  No  feeling  of  historical 
perspective  can  be  gained  for  any  culture  element  without  careful 
reference  to  these  settings.  Another  way  of  bringing  out  this 
point  is  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  historically  evaluating  or 
weighting  a  culture  element  or  linguistic  datum  before  it  is 
employed  for  comparative  purposes.  The  failure  adequately 
to  weight  ethnological  and  linguistic  data,  but  to  rely  largely  on 
the  counting  of  noses,  is  to  an  equal  extent  responsible  for  the 
historical  vagaries  of  a  Frazerian  evolutionist  antl  for  those  of 
his    counterpart,,  the    Graebncrian    ditTusionist. 
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Section  Two: 
Cultural  Comparison 


Inlroduclion 

Edward  Sapir  was  a  frequent  and  significanl  commentator  on  the 
work  o\^  his  fellow  Boasian  anthropologists.  His  reviews  clarify  his 
opinions  on  the  nature  of  ethnology  and  its  relationship  to  linguistics 
and  demonstrate  the  range  o\'  his  ethnological  interests.  Indeed,  apart 
from  Time  Perspective,  it  is  in  his  comments  on  the  work  of  others  that 
we  find  most  of  Sapir's  statements  on  general  issues  of  ethnological 
comparison,  or  on  ethnological  patterns  in  North  America  as  a  whole. 
Even  though  his  remarks  on  guardian  spirit  experiences  in  North  .Amer- 
ica (letter  to  Ruth  Benedict,  this  volume)  discuss  Benedict's  data.  Sapir 
went  on  to  present  material  from  his  own  ethnograph\.  llowe\er.  the 
two  papers  on  kinship  terms  and  social  organization  that  appear  in  this 
section  derive  directly  from  his  own  experience.  Many  of  Sapir's  eth- 
nographic writings  on  particular  peoples  deal  with  these  topics,  and  in 
these  two  papers  he  took  them  up  on  a  broader  level  of  comparison. 

As  might  be  expected,  Sapir's  reviews  of  Boasian  anthropc^logical 
works  are  generally  favorable.  Some  are  enthusiastic  and  extensive; 
others,  more  perfunctory,  are  still  positive.  Even  in  the  briefest  of 
comments,  in  his  annotated  bibliography  on  archaeology  and  ethnology 
for  the  Canadian  Historical  Revien'  (1923b),  there  are  cameos  o\'  theo- 
retical argument.  For  example,  Benedict's  work  on  the  guardian  spirit 
quest  (see  letter,  this  volume,  for  more  extensive  commentars  on  this 
work  and  ""the  body  of  historical  critiques  which  anlhropi)log\  mses  [o 
Boas")  described  patterns  which  were  "in  no  sense  psychologically 
inevitable"  but  were  "the  resultants  of  specific  historical  processes  each 
peculiar  to  its  time  and  place."  Sapir  noted  that  Kroeber's  case  for  the 
Asiatic  origins  of  Northwest  Coast  culture  was  weaker  than  geographical 
position  would  suggest  (though  Sapir  himself  was  already  seeking  lin- 
guistic evidence  for  such  a  connection).  He  described  his  own  pajvr  on 
Sarcee  pottery  as  containing  "certain  far-reaching  historical  possibilities 
[which]  are  glanced  at."  Sapir  praised  W'aldemar  Bogoras's  noting  of 
"certain  important  formal  analogies"  between  C'luikchee  and  l-.skinio- 
Aleut  but  felt  it  "loo  early  to  speak  definitel>"  about  genetic  relationship 
(neither  man  pursued  this  suggesiiiMi).  (lark  W'lssler  was  praised  for 
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concentrating  on  historical  processes  rather  than  innate  racial  differ- 
ences. Sapir's  annotations  focus  on  Boasian  work,  clearly  equivalent 
for  him  (as  for  many  of  his  contemporaries)  to  scientific  ethnology. 
Also  in  1923,  Sapir  sponsored  his  colleague  Harlan  I.  Smith's  collection 
on  prehistoric  Canadian  art  and  proposed  that  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment issue  albums  of  prehistoric  art  for  each  of  the  five  major  culture 
areas  o'i  Canada,  a  plan  that  was  never  fulfilled.  The  volume  was 
intended  "to  stimulate  Canadian  artists  and  designers  to  use  aboriginal 
motifs,"  an  aim  that  Sapir  believed  would  be  served  by  introducing 
readers  to  Boasian  tenets.  He  deplored  the  common  tendency  to  view 
ethnographic  collections  only  as  scientific  specimens  and  not  as  art. 

Clark  Wissler's  1917  The  American  Indian  provided  the  first  Boasian 
synthesis.  Sapir  (19191)  praised  its  avoidance  of  the  journalistic  voyeur- 
ism and  superficial  theorizing  so  common  to  the  existing  literature.  In 
sum,  "owing  to  the  paucity  of  direct  chronological  evidence,  the  histor- 
ical point  of  view  in  American  culture  resolves  itself  largely  into  a 
careful  study  of  distributions  and  the  inferential  translation  of  these 
into  terms  of  historical  sequence." 

Sapir's  review  ( 1 91 2e)  of  Alexander  Goldenweiser's  essay  on  totemism 
shows  considerable  enthusiasm  for  what  he  saw  as  "the  most  generalized 
psychological  definition  appHcable  to  all  [totemism's]  forms,"  although 
Goldenweiser  was,  in  practice,  not  "rigorously  analytical"  enough  to 
carry  through  on  his  own  suggestion.  The  method  of  the  work  is 
attributed  to  Boas,  and  it  was  so  perceived  by  the  discipline.  Sapir  was 
intrigued  by  Goldenweiser's  insistence  on  the  independence  of  clan, 
totem  or  crest,  and  exogamy  in  particular  totemic  systems: 

...the  analysis  of  a  cultural  phenomenon  into  its  elements  and  the  historical  interpre- 
tation of  the  phenomenon  as  an  association,  varying  in  character  from  place  to  place, 
of  these  elements,  is  the  method  so  often  insisted  upon  by  Professor  Franz  Boas  as  that 
best  fitted  to  give  fruitful  results  in  anthropological  investigations.  The  insistence  on 
the  importance  of  mutual  cultural  influence  of  neighboring  tribes  is  also  one  of  the 
leading  notes  in  the  ethnological  method  of  Boas  and  his  school. 

Sapir  reviewed  Robert  Lowie's  Primitive  Society  for  three  periodicals, 
adopting  three  differing  but  uniformly  enthusiastic  approaches.  In  The 
Dial  ( 192()g),  Sapir  argued  that  the  study  of  primitive  mentality  should 
be  considered  a  science  rather  than  a  mere  cataloguing  of  natural 
diversity.  He  stressed  the  importance  of  historical  reconstruction  and 
that  primitive  man  is  "simply  ourselves,  caught  in  the  net  of  other 
geographical  and  historical  circumstances."  Readers  might  gain  insight 
into  their  own  culture  by  reading  about  other  cultures,  a  theme  that 
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would  recur  in  Sapir's  later  works  on  cullure  and  the  indi\idual  (see 
Volume  111).  Culture,  Sapir  concluded,  is  "the  line  art  of  ii\ing,  ensiirined 
in  the  heritage  of  generation  to  generation."  Mt)st  oi'  the  review  is 
devoted  to  Sapir's  rcjcclion  o['  facile  evolutionary  theories,  rather  than 
to  the  content  ol'  Lowie's  book  itself. 

In  77/('  Freeman  (192()h),  Sapir  attributed  to  Lovmc  "'the  sympathetic 
yet  acidly  critical  spirit"  of  Fran/  Boas  and  "the  sobering  inlluences  o\' 
fieldwork"  on  theoreticians.  Lowie  had  produced  the  first  non-evolu- 
tionary synthesis  intended  for  the  general  public,  "the  clearest  and  most 
balanced  expression  we  yet  possess  of  the  present  temper  of  American 
anthropology."  Interestingly,  Sapir  presents  Boasian  anthropolog\.  mi- 
plicitly  including  his  own  contributions  to  it.  as  a  team  effort.  At  its 
best,  the  work  of  Lowie,  Kroeber,  Sapir.  Radin,  Wissler,  Spier,  and 
Boas  himself  represented  a  jointly  held  commitment  to  scientific  an- 
thropology. In  The  Nation  (19200<  Sapir  again  debunked  (social)  evo- 
lutionary theory,  calling  it  "a  pseudo-science  like  medieval  alchemy," 
and  he  casually  dismissed  the  emerging  Freudian  psychology  as  likely 
to  be  "antiquated''  before  it  became  "classical."  He  complimented  Low  ie 
for  depicting  the  people  he  worked  with  as  real,  not  exotic. 

Sapir  (1922r)  reviewed  Elsie  Clews  Parsons's  collection  of  life  histories 
by  Boasian  anthropologists,  to  which  his  "Sayach'apis.  a  Nootka 
Trader"  (1922y)  was  a  contribution,  with  similar  enthusiasm  for  intel- 
ligible cultural  description  and  the  importance  of  the  indi\idual  in 
cultural  life.  His  statement  foreshadows  later  work  in  cultural  theory 
(p.  570): 

Can  this  conscious  knowledge  of  the  ethnologist  be  fused  with  the  intuitions  o['  the 
artist?... Few  artists  possess  so  impassioned  an  indifference  to  the  external  forms  of 
conduct  as  to  absorb  an  exotic  milieu  only  to  dim  its  high  visibility  and  to  make  room 
for  those  tracks  of  the  individual  consciousness  which  arc  the  only  true  concern  of 
literary  art... the  exotic  is  easily  mistaken  for  subject,  when  it  should  be  worked  as 
texture. 

Sapir  stresses  texts  as  well  as  experiments  with  genres  o\'  ethnographic 
writing  in  his  call  for  emphasis  on  the  individual. 

In  a  review  (1929h)  of  Ruth  Bunzefs  work  on  Pueblo  pottery.  Sapir 
acknowledges  her  as  the  "most  brilliant"  oi'  Boas's  students  ol  design 
elements,  noting  her  ability  to  distinguish  between  geographical  distri- 
bution and  historical  development  and  "artistic  individualits  within  the 
framework  of  a  carefully  defined  coninumal  si\le."  followini:  Boasian 
tenets,  Bunzel  avoided  both  evolutionary  theory  and  the  subjective 
interpretation  o\^  symbols.  This  review  is  interesting  in  being  the  only 
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published  ictlcciion  o{  Sapir's  own  abortive  effort,  around  1917-18, 
lo  siud\  western  responses  to  Indian  design  elements. 

Sapu's  1938  introduction  to  his  student  Walter  Dyk's  Son  of  Old  Man 
Hat  proxides  another  example  of  the  ethnographic  standards  Sapir 
espoused  tow  ard  the  end  o[^  his  career.  He  stressed  that  the  sequence  of 
memories  ni  this  life  history  was  not  an  analysis  of  personality  but  a 
way  to  convey  to  the  reader  that  "customs  are  not  merely  eccentricities 
o^  nature"  (p.  vi).  Ethnologists  had  too  often  let  efforts  to  be  ''precise, 
detailed,  objective,  and  impersonal"  draw  them  away  from  the  com- 
monalities of  primitive  behavior  and  their  own.  The  positive  evaluation 
oi  this  work  harks  back  to  Sapif s  long-standing  concerns  with  how 
ethnographic  writing  might  capture  the  reality  of  culture  for  the  indi- 
\  idual.  Although  he  called  for  studies  of  individual  personality  in  various 
cultures  in  his  theoretical  writing  at  this  time,  however,  Sapir  never 
came  to  terms  with  how  this  might  be  done  (see  Volume  III).  A  similar 
line  of  thought  is  evident  in  a  review  (19271)  of  Paul  Radin's  Crashing 
Thunder. 

Outside  the  Boasian  network,  Sapir's  reviews  tended  to  be  more 
negative.  He  found  (1910b)  Merriam's  Miwok  myths  as  good  as  could 
be  expected  without  linguistic  texts,  implying  that  Merriam  did  not 
meet  the  emerging  scientific  standards  for  ethnography.  He  criticized 
( 1927g)  A.  Hyatt  Verrill  for  descending  to  a  mere  catalogue  of  descriptive 
facts  and  suggested  that  his  lack  of  direct  field  experience  contributed 
to  ethnographic  naivete  and  failure  to  apply  "reconstructive  historical 
thinking."  Leyburn's  handbook  style  of  dealing  with  cultures  and  lan- 
guages was  dismissed  rather  abruptly  (1932c);  Sapir  did  find  a  detail  of 
interest  to  him.  however,  commenting  on  Tocharian  as  an  Indo-Euro- 
pean language  -  his  rather  than  Leyburn's  generalization.  With  regard 
to  the  Mythology  of  All  Races  series,  however,  Sapir  (1921i,  1921j) 
added  his  own  emphasis  on  the  "ultimate  psychic  determinants  of 
cultural  form."  The  emphasis  on  "form"  as  the  key  to  psychology  — 
itself  the  key  to  culture  history  -  was  characteristic  of  Sapir's  appli- 
cation of  linguistic  methodology  to  culture  through  aesthetics  (see  Vol- 
ume III).  Sapir  also  pointed  out  that  elements  of  myth  were  never 
permanent  and  that  the  question  of  origins  had  to  be  held  in  abeyance. 
An  unpublished  review  (included  in  this  volume)  of  Father  Schmidt's 
diffusionist  work  on  native  American  religion  is  highly  critical  of  non- 
objective  methods  and  the  selecUon  of  data  to  fit  a  theory. 

Sapir's  work  on  social  organization  is  notable  both  for  his  approach 
to  it  from  linguistic  terminology  and  for  his  contributions  to  contem- 
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porary  debates  in  the  discipline.  In  "Terms  o\'  Relationship  ;nul  ihe 
Levirate"  (1916g),  Sapir  mleixened  in  the  debate  between  Kri)ebei  and 
W.  H.  R.  Ri\ers  on  the  analysis  and  interpretation  of  kinship  terniniol- 
ogies.  In  his  //isiorv  ofMclancsinn  Society  (I^M4a)  and  Kinship  ami 
Sociitl  Ori^anization  (1914b).  Ri\ers  had  argued  that  terniinological 
systems  were  a  consequence  o\'  "social  conditions"  whose  history  could 
be  reconstructed  on  the  basis  of  the  kinship  terms.  .So  closely  did  a 
particular  form  of  society  determine  a  particular  terminological  pattern. 
Rivers  claimed,  thai  sliould  the  I'liesenl  terminology  tail  to  occur  with 
the  form  of  society  it  ought  to  retlect,  then  that  form  of  society  must 
have  existed  in  the  past.  Much  of  Kinship  and  Social  Organization 
explicitly  opposed  Kroeber's  paper  "Classificatory  Systems  o\'  Relation- 
ship" (1909),  which  had  advocated  a  componential  approach  to  kinship 
terminologies.  Kinship  terms,  Kroeber  proposed,  represent  the  linguistic 
labeling  o(  psychological  categories:  all  the  relatives  Ego  calls  by  a 
particular  term  are,  to  him,  in  some  sense  similar  (e.g.,  in  generation  or 
sex).  The  only  "explanations"  of  kinship  terminologies  Kroeber  envi- 
sioned were  linguistic  —  not  historical  or  psychological. 

The  debate  hinged  not  only  on  the  question  of  survivals  and  historical 
reconstruction,  but  at  least  as  much  on  what  Rivers  and  Kroeber  each 
meant  by  "social  conditions"  and  "psychology."'  For  Rivers,  the  "social 
conditions"  determining  kinship  terminologies  were,  in  the  mam.  specific 
marriage  rules,  such  as  cross-cousin  marriage.  Although  the  scope  of 
the  family  group  contracting  a  marriage  relation  is  taken  into  account. 
Rivers  discussed  marriage  itself  very  narrowly,  as  if  it  concerned  onl\ 
sexual  access.  Moreover,  what  Rivers  understood  by  "psychology"  was 
experimental  psychology,  a  scientific  discipline  to  which  he  had  made 
notable  contributions.  Kroeber,  in  contrast,  used  "ps\cholog>"  m  a 
much  looser,  more  humanistic  way,  as  the  individual's  perspecti\e  on  a 
social  system.  Both  Kroeber's  California  Kinship  Systems  (1917a)  and 
Lowie's  Culture  and  Ethnology  (1917)  were  in  large  part  resj^onses  to 
Rivers's  position.  Sapir's  work  on  kinship  appears  in  this  context. 

Sapir  sharply  criticized  Rivers  for  "far-fetched  inferences."  although 
he  was  convinced  of  the  general  argument.  Kinship  nomenclature  was 
"onl\  in  pari  capable  of  explanation  on  sociological  grounds."  and  ou\\ 
detailed  linguistic  analysis  of  the  terms  would  \ield  theoreticalK  useful 
results  (i.  e.,  historical  reconstruction).  Sapir  alsi-*  stressed  the  need  \or 
"some  feeling  for  the  lack  of  strict  accc^d  between  linguistic  and  cultural 
change."  That  is.  evolutionar\  assumiMions  were  untenable,  .\ppl\mg 
his  linguistic  intuilion,  Saj^ir  noted  thai  Mii.  his  ^ahl  mlormant.  fmind 
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"the  dependence  o\'  these  facts  of  terminology  on  the  custom  of  the 
le\ irate... quite  clear  and  practically  self-evident"  (191 8j:  173).  From 
this  Sapir  concluded  that  the  levirate,  in  which  he  included  the  sororate, 
was  part  o\^  Yahi  social  life  as  well  as  terminology. 

Robert  l.owie  (1965.  reprinted  in  Koerner  1984:  126-127)  praised 
Sapir  for  his  treatment  of  concrete  data  on  the  levirate  when  he  "com- 
bined a  control  of  facts  with  his  rare  intelligence  and  intuition."  Sapir's 
thesis  was  refuted  by  the  later  work  of  Lowie  and  of  Paul  Kirchoff,  but 
nonetheless  "directed  attention  to  the  nomenclatural  significance  of  step- 
relationships  and  to  the  systems  of  clanless  groups."  Lowie  stressed  that 
Sapir  had  not  intended  his  data  on  particular  systems  to  apply  univer- 
sally. In  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries,  Sapir,  though  no  specialist, 
made  substantive,  methodological  and  theoretical  contributions  to  the 
study  of  kinship. 

Sapir's  review  (19120  of  Stumpf  on  music  was  the  first  of  many 
works  reflecting  his  enthusiasm  for  and  training  in  music.-  The  son  of 
a  cantor.  Sapir  played  the  piano  and  had  tried  his  hand  at  composition. 
The  review  of  Stumpf  is  largely  devoted  to  questions  of  culture  history, 
and  like  other  works  by  Boas  and  his  students  at  this  time  it  rejects 
global  speculations  about  the  origins  of  music  and  its  evolution  and 
diffusion.  But  if  Sapir  was  unimpressed  by  Stumpfs  speculations  on 
these  points,  he  concurred  with  him  in  refuting  the  naive  extension  of 
Darwinian  evolufionary  theory  to  the  origin  of  music,  and  agreed  that 
music  should  be  defined  as  "relations  of  tones"  (p.  277)  rather  than  as 
the  tones  themselves.  A  study  of  the  origin  of  music  was  thus  to  be 
concerned  with  "how  definite  tone-schemes  or  intervals  came  to  be."  In 
his  review  of  von  Hornbostel  (1913d),  Sapir  discussed  the  validity  of 
using  a  set  of  absolute  musical  pitches  for  cross-cultural  comparison, 
and  in  other  articles  on  music  (e.g.,  "Representafive  Music,"  1918d, 
Volume  III).  This  interest  may  in  a  sense  be  seen  as  a  harbinger  of  his 
concepfion  of  the  phoneme  and  sound  systems  in  language. 

Sapir's  essays  on  music  (some  of  which  appear  in  Volume  III  of  The 
Collected  Works)  are  still  well  regarded  by  ethnomusicologists.  Judith 
Vander  (p.  c.)  writes: 

"Although  Sapir's  output  on  music  was  small,  it  reflects  deep  interest 
and  knowledge.  While  praising  Stumpf  for  his  presentation  of  a  wide 
variety  of  world  musics,  he  presciently  criticized  the  single-minded  focus 
on  music  which  neglected  associated  cultural  features.  He  recognized 
the  exciting  possibilities  of  von  Hornbostel's  breakthrough  -  the  sci- 
entific measurement  of  pitch  and  intervals,  permitfing  cross-cultural 
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comparison  o\'  scales  and  instriinicnls.  (Subscqucnl  scholarship'  has 
questioncti  the  assertion  by  \c)n  Ilornboslel  of  an  historical  relationship 
between  the  panpipes  oi'  the  Solomon  Islands  and  Brazil  and  the  xylo- 
phones o\'  Burma  and  Africa.) 

'"In  his  article  on  Perc\  (irainger  (  1^)Uh1).  Sapn-  expressed  admiration 
not  onl\  tor  the  composer's  ability  to  understand  and  appreciate  non- 
Western  music,  but  also  for  his  desire  to  preser\e  its  idiosyncratic 
qualities  through  recording  and  notatic^i  of  exquisite  accuracy.  Sapir 
embodied  this  ideal  in  his  major  musical  publication.  "Song  Recitali\e 
in  Paiute  Mythology"  (where  the  transcriptions  were  clearly  by  Sapir 
himself,  not  by  his  father  Jacob  Sapir:  see  Sapir  l^lOd:  460,  fn.).  In 
that  work.  Sapir  provided  full  explication  o\'  each  song  text  and  its 
setting  in  m\ih.  He  used  such  meters  as  II  4  and  5  4.  and  indicated  all 
the  subtleties  and  variations  of  rhythm  and  pilch,  \ocal  attack,  and 
song  form.  His  transcriptions  and  discussion  o\  Paiute  song  recitative 
remain  a  classic  model  for  ethnomusicolouists  today." 


Notes 

1.  See  comments  on  Rivers  and  Kroeber  in  Schneider  (196.X)  and 
firth  ( 1968),  essays  appended  to  the  1968  edition  o\~  Rivers"  Kinship  <;//</ 
Social  Organization. 

2.  For  Sapir's  other  works  on  music,  see  Volume  111;  in  a  more 
ethnographic  vein,  see  his  "Song  Recitative  in  Paiute  Mvthologv"' 
( 1910d),  in  this  volume. 

3.  See  Jaap  Kunst,  "Around  von  HornbostePs  Theorv  o\'  the  Cvcle 
oi"  Blown  Fifths,"  in  Kay  Shelemay,  ed.,  Eihnoniusico/ogicul  1  luorv  iiml 
MciIuhI  (New  York  and  London:  Garland,  1990),  pp.43     "^ 


Review  of 

Alexander  A.  Goldenweiser,  'roicnii.sni. 

an  Aiuilyticcil  Study 

Totcmism,  An  Analytical  Study.  By  Alexander  A.  Cjoldenweiser.  Jour- 
nal of  American  Folk-Lore  23  (1910).  179-293. 

Most  theoretical  works  on  totemism  are  ot  a  consirucii\e  or  synthetic 
character,  seeking  to  find  the  essence  of  ihc  phenomenon  in  one  or  more 
basic  sociological  or  psychological  features,  and  then  superaddmg  other 
features  as  necessary  or  typical  correlates  in  a  coherent  system  o\'  belief 
and  practice  that  presents  uniform  or  parallel  characteristics  wherever 
found.  Goldenweiser's  paper  difters  fundamentally  in  method  from 
these,  as  its  subtitle  indicates.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  analyze  out  the 
various  ethnological  elements  that  form  part  of  any  given  totemic 
system,  to  investigate  the  claims  of  each  as  a  necessary  feature  of 
totemism,  and  to  discover  the  most  generalized  psychological  defmition 
applicable  to  all  its  forms.  In  this  way  a  new  and  independent  standpoint 
is  gained  for  the  understanding  of  the  mechanism  o\^  totemism. 

In  the  introduction  (pp.  1—5)  the  author  deals  with  the  detlnitions 
of  totemism  that  have  been  given  by  three  well-known  English  anthro- 
pologists, Frazer,  Haddon  and  Rivers,  li  should  be  noted  that  (iolden- 
weiser  is  not  primarily  concerned  with  a  balanced  re\iew  o^  pre\alent 
theories  of  totemism  and  its  origin,  and  hence  refers  to  them  onl\  for 
illustrative  purposes.  It  is  the  type  of  totemic  theor\  exemplified  b\ 
Frazer  that  he  has  chiefly  in  mind  throughout  the  pa|">er  as  opposed  \o 
his  own  standpoint,  but  issue  is  taken  also  with  certain  other  writers  on 
totemism.  such  as  Lang,  Major  Powell.  Mill-Tout,  and  I-ather  Schmidt 
As  a  result  of  his  brief  review  of  the  definitions  o\'  totemism  gi\en  b\ 
Frazer,  Haddon  and  Rivers,  Goldenweiser  fiiuls  that  there  are  ehietl) 
five  types  of  belief  and  custi^ni  that  form  elements  o\'  totemic  systems 
as  ordinarily  defined.  These  are  clan  exogamy,  tt^emic  names  of  clans. 
a  religious  attitude  toward  the  totem  (an  animal,  plant  or  inanimate 
object  serving  as  the  protector  or  crest  o\  the  clan),  taboos  (generall> 
of  ealiniz  and  killinu)  in  reeard  \o  the  totem,  aiul  belief  in  descent  trom 
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the  totem.  As  the  author  pertinently  remarks,  "The  justification  of 
regarding  the  various  features  o(  totemism  as  organically  interrelated  is 
not  a  priori  [455]  obvious."  And  the  whole  trend  of  Goldenweiser's 
argument  is  to  ihc  c\'{cc{  that  they  are  not  thus  "organically  interrelated" 
in  origin  or  by  a  uniformly  operative  process  of  evolution,  but  have 
become  so  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  often  with  still  other  features  not 
generally  considered  of  such  fundamental  importance,  by  various  proc- 
esses of  secondary  association. 

The  major  part  of  the  paper  is  taken  up  with  a  survey,  first,  of  the 
totemic  features  found  in  two  areas  in  which  totemism  is  characteristi- 
cally dcNcloped  -  Australia  and  the  northwest  coast  of  America 
(pp.  5  -  52);  secondly,  of  the  general  occurrence  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  of  ethnological  features,  believed  to  be  symptomatic  of  totemism, 
divorced  from  any  totemic  setting,  and,  conversely,  of  the  frequent  non- 
occurrence of  one  or  more  of  the  features  in  cases  where  one  can 
nevertheless  justly  speak  of  a  totemic  society  (pp.  53  —  86).  A  careful 
comparison  of  the  two  regions  selected,  as  a  test  example,  for  relatively 
detailed  treatment  shows  certain  analogies  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  fundamental  differences.  The  results  of  the  comparison  are 
summarized  in  tabular  form  (p.  51).  We  find  that  in  both  western  British 
Columbia  and  Central  Austraha,  exogamy,  that  is,  the  prohibition  of 
intermarriage  among  the  members  of  a  social  unit,  is  found,  with  this 
important  difference,  however,  that  while  among  the  Indians  of  the 
north  Pacific  coast  (Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  northern  Kwakiutl)  the 
totemic  social  units  (phratries  or  clans)  are  exogamous  as  such,  among 
the  natives  of  Australia  it  is  the  larger  non-totemic  social  units  (phratries, 
otherwise  known  as  "moieties,"  and  marriage  classes)  that  as  a  rule 
regulate  exogamy,  the  totemic  clans  being  in  most  cases  exogamous 
only  by  virtue  of  their  being  phratric  subdivisions.  Moreover,  the  totemic 
social  units  of  both  areas  bear  totemic  names,  though  the  Australian 
clans  are  more  consistent  in  this  respect  than  the  tribes  of  British 
Columbia.  Of  the  four  Tsimshian  clans  or  phratries  (sociological  no- 
menclature is  in  somewhat  of  a  muddle  in  West  Coast  ethnology)  only 
two  have  names  referring  to  their  animal  totems  or  crests  (wolf  and 
eagle);  the  phratric  subdivisions  (Tlingit  clans  and  Haida  "families"), 
while  possessing  their  distinctive  crests,  have  names  of  a  local  character, 
thus  pointing  to  the  inference  that  they  are  social  units  originally 
confined  each  to  a  single  village;  furthermore,  the  Eagle  clan  (probably 
better  called  phratry)  of  the  Haida  is  just  as  often  termed  Gitins,  a 
name  of  no  ascertainable  totemic  significance.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
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that  Goldcnwciser  makes  too  much  ol  this  relative  lack  ol  loiemic 
names  in  British  Columbia  as  a  point  of  dilTerence  between  |45()1  the 
two  regions  compared.  The  essential  fact  is  the  existence  of  crests 
associated  with  defmite  social  inuls  (phralries  and  clans),  uhich  mas 
well  be  compared  with  the  Australian  totems  that  are  associated  with 
clans;  the  mere  matter  of  whether  or  not  the  names  ol  the  totemic  social 
units  have  distinct  reference  to  the  totems  is,  where  the  phratric  or  clan 
totems  or  crests  themselves  stand  out  clearly,  of  distinctly  secondary 
importance. 

Right  here  a  more  serious  criticism  must  be  made.  For  one  \sho  amis 
to  be  rigidly  analytical  in  method,  Goldenweiser  does  not  carry  his 
analysis  far  enough.  The  concept  ''an  exogamous  totemic  clan"  involves 
three  distinct  sociological  concepts  — the  clan,  the  totem  or  crest,  and 
the  practice  of  exogamy.  These  are  mutually  independent  concepts.  Now 
the  clan  or  other  subtribal  social  unit  is  of  such  wide  occurrence  and  is 
so  much  a  matter  of  course  as  a  starting  point  for  a  totemic  society, 
thai  there  is  perhaps  no  need  to  isolate  the  phenomenon  of  a  grouping 
into  clans  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  totemism,  though  it  might  have 
been  useful  to  entertain  for  a  moment  the  possibility  of  totemic  features 
becoming  associated  with  a  tribe  or  other  undivided  social  unit  as  such. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  the  concept  of  the  totem,  including 
that  o(  crest  or  badge,  as  associated  with  the  clan,  should  be  analyzed 
out  as  one  of  the  symptoms  of  totemism.  Strange  to  say,  Goldenweiser 
has  not  definitely  done  this,  but  has  tacitly  subsumed  the  notion  under 
the  concepts  of  exogamy  of  totemic  social  units  and  totemic  naming. 
This  seems  unjustifiable,  for  Goldenweiser  shows  clearly  that  the  clan 
totem  as  such  can  subsist  without  either  exogamy,  totemic  naming,  or. 
it  may  be  added,  worship  of  or  other  religious  attitude  toward  the  totem 
(see  pp.  82  —  86).  It  may  be  objected  that  if  we  eliminate  iVom  a  totemic 
system  the  totemic  name,  the  taboo  against  eating,  killing  or  acting  in 
some  other  specific  way  toward  the  totem,  the  belief  in  descent  from  or 
other  form  of  kinship  with  it,  and  a  religious  regard  therefor,  there  is 
no  totem  left  wherewith  to  totemize.  The  phenomenon  o(  experience, 
divested  of  all  its  sense  attributes,  has  evaporated  into  a  metaphssical 
"Ding  an  sich."  This  objection  is  not  \alid.  Ii  haj^pcns  not  inlVcquciitls 
that  a  social  unit  is  associated  with  an  animal,  plant  or  manimalc  object 
merely  as  a  crest  or  emblem,  often  guarding  the  right  to  displas  or 
represent  it  in  some  way  or  other.  The  totem  is  in  such  cases  seen  in  its 
most  simplified  form,  as  a  comnuiiial  badge  or  heraldic  symbol,  or. 
aeain.  il  mav  be  merelv  referred  to  in  a  leuend.  It  should  be  noted  in 
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passing  that  the  active  association  of  art  and  totemism,  on  which 
Ooldenweiser  Justly  lays  [457]  stress,  is  not  to  be  confounded,  though 
It  may  be  intimately  connected,  with  the  heraldic  aspect  of  totemism. 
In  British  C\>lunihia  in  particular,  where  the  totem  often  tends  to  become 
a  mere  crest,  it  would  have  been  quite  in  place  to  isolate  the  clan  totem 
(crest)  as  such  as  one  of  the  elements  of  totemism. 

The  further  comparison  given  by  the  author  of  Australian  and  West 
Coast  totemism  discloses  instructive  differences.  Taboos,  particularly  of 
eating  and  killing,  are  common  enough  in  both  areas,  but  while  both 
totemic  and  non-totemic  taboos  are  found  in  Australia,  they  are  never 
associated  in  British  Columbia  with  totems  as  such.  In  central  Australia 
the  belief  in  descent  of  the  clansmen  from  the  totem  has  taken  firm 
hold,  whereas  it  is  but  imperfectly  developed  among  the  natives  of  the 
Pacific  coast,  being  absent  among  the  northern  tribes  (Tlingit,  Haida, 
Tsimshian)  and  occurring  to  a  limited  extent  among  the  Kwakiutl.  In 
Australia  magical  ceremonies  for  the  increase  of  the  food  supply  and 
the  belief  in  reincarnation  of  mythical  ancestors  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  totemic  system;  in  British  Columbia,  while  both  magical  cere- 
monies and  belief  in  reincarnation  are  found,  they  are  not  in  any  way 
brought  into  relation  with  the  totemic  social  organization.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  practice  of  acquiring  guardian  spirits  and  its  elaboration 
into  a  system  of  secret  societies  is  bound  up  among  the  natives  of  the 
northwest  coast  of  America  with  their  system  of  crests,  this  is  far  from 
being  the  case  in  Australia,  though  the  guardian  spirit  idea  is  not  entirely 
absent  in  that  continent.  Furthermore,  in  western  British  Columbia  it 
has  left  a  deep  impress  upon  the  decorative  art  of  the  natives,  and  to 
some  extent  seems  even  to  have  been  influenced  in  its  development  by 
that  factor;  in  Australia,  however,  decorative  art,  which  is  far  less  highly 
developed  than  in  British  Columbia,  is  less  apt  to  be  involved  in  totemic 
ceremonies  than  in  that  region.  The  ranking  of  individuals  and  clans 
gives  West  Coast  totemism  a  peculiar  coloring  of  its  own,  this  feature 
being  entirely  lacking  in  Austraha.  Finally,  the  number  of  totems  found 
in  any  tribe  of  the  West  Coast  is  small,  while  an  Austrahan  tribe  regularly 
comprises  a  very  large  number  of  totems.  As  a  net  result  one  certainly 
gets  the  feeling  that  the  two  totemic  systems  compared  owe  their  un- 
deniable points  of  similarity,  coupled  with  other  points  of  difference,  to 
what  has  been  termed  convergent  evolution,  and  that  these  totemic 
systems  in  themselves  have  arisen  by  a  process  of  secondary  association 
of  ethnological  elements  of  disparate  nature  and  origin,  rather  than  by 
one  of  an  evolution  of  custom  and  belief,  [458]  with  definitely  determined 
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sequences.  It  is  the  object  ot^hc  lallcr  pari  ot  ilic  paper  to  hciyliicn  ilus 
feeling  into  assiu'ance. 

The  pages  devoted  to  e.\ogani\  and  endogani\  (pp.  53  73)  are  among 
the  most  interesting  o{  the  paper.  Evidence  is  presented  to  shou  that 
clan  e\ogam\  frequently  occurs  unassociated  uiih  lotennc  features; 
further,  that  tolemic  clans  need  not  be  exogamous.  It  is  made  clear  that 
clan  exogamy  is  not  the  only  type  of  group  exogamy  found  among 
primitive  peoples,  but  that  we  have  also  to  deal  with  local  exogamy, 
and  kinship  exogamy  based  on  a  classillcalory  system  (^i  relationships. 
Goldenweiser  lays  stress,  and  justly,  on  the  importance  and  difficulty 
of  determining,  in  cases  of  intercrossing  or  subdivision  of  social  units, 
which  of  the  units  is  inherently  exogamous  and  which  only  secondaril\ 
so.  Thus,  a  clan  may  be  exogamous  either  by  virtue  of  its  own  character 
as  a  social  group,  determining  exogamous  relations;  or  by  virtue  of  its 
forming  a  part  of  a  larger  group  of  such  character;  or  because  it  is 
localized  in  a  village  which  is  exogamous  as  such;  or  because  all  the 
members  of  the  clan,  according  to  a  classificatory  system  of  relationship, 
are  held  to  be  kin  to  one  another,  and  thus  debarred  from  intermarrying 
by  the  rule  of  kinship  exogamy.  Bearing  these  important  distinctions  in 
mind,  Goldenweiser  makes  a  good  case  for  the  view  that  the  typical 
Australian  totem  clan  is  not  a  true  exogamous  unit,  the  rule  of  exogam\ 
as  such  referring  to  the  phratry  or  marriage  class.  To  call  a  clan 
exogamous  under  such  circumstances  might  be  to  commit  a  fallacy 
similar  to  that  of  describing  New  York  State  as  a  commonwealth 
forbidding  slavery,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  already  implied  m 
the  statement  that  it  forms  part  of  a  larger  commonwealth  forbidding 
slavery. 

As  to  the  next  totemic  feature  examined,  that  of  totemic  names 
(pp.  73  —  75),  Goldenweiser  gives  a  number  of  instances,  besides  tho.se 
already  adduced  for  British  Columbia,  of  totem  clans  that  do  not  bear 
the  names  of  their  totems,  though  the  naming  of  a  group  from  its  totem 
is  one  of  the  "features"  of  totemism  least  often  absent.  I-\amples  are 
then  given  to  show  that  the  totem  is  by  no  means  always  conceded  o{ 
as  the  ancestor  of  the  clansmen  (pp.  75  and  76).  The  modest  proporliiMi 
of  cases  of  taboo  that  are  dislinctl\  lolcmic  in  character  is  next  indicated. 
while  conversely  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a  lotennc  group 
observes  no  taboo  in  reference  to  its  totem  (pp.  76 -(SO).  The  independ- 
ence of  the  taboo  as  such  of  any  necessary  connection  with  totemism  is 
conclusively  demonstrated.  Finally,  in  discussing  ihe  religious  aspect  o\ 
totemism  (pp.  80  —  86),  so  [459]  often  helie\ed  to  be  the  significanl  aspect 
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of  the  problem,  Goldenweiser  shows,  first,  that  the  worship  of  plants 
and  animals  is  a  unisersal  ethnological  feature  not  at  all  necessarily 
connected  with  a  totemic  society;  secondly,  that  the  religious  attitude 
toward  the  loiem  in  a  totemic  society  is  often  but  weakly  developed,  at 
times  even  absent  altogether.  The  religious  side  of  totemism,  even  where 
present,  never  exhausts,  and  generally  makes  up  but  a  small  part  of  the 
total  religious  life  of  the  totemic  community.  Thus  the  claims  of  totem- 
ism to  be  considered  a  distinct  stage  in  the  history  of  religion  are 
disposed  of  without  much  ditTiculty. 

The  following  pages  of  the  paper  (pp.  86  —  98),  defining  more  sharply 
the  character  and  genesis  of  the  "totemic  complex,"  sound  the  keynote 
o{'  the  study  and  form  its  most  valuable  and  suggestive  portion.  Totem- 
ism is  shown  to  consist  not  of  one  particular  ethnological  feature,  or 
even  of  a  combination  of  two  or  more  such  features,  but  might  be 
understood  as  a  process  of  intimate  association  of  one  or  more  of  these 
with  social  units.  Goldenweiser's  own  words  are  worth  quoting  here: 
"This  association  with  social  units  is  what  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of 
totemic  combinations.  Elements  which  are  per  se  indifferent  or  vague 
in  their  social  bearings  (i.  e.,  as  related  to  social  units)  —  such  as  dances, 
songs,  carvings,  rituals,  names,  etc.  —  become  associated  with  clearly 
defined  social  groups,  and  by  virtue  of  such  association  themselves 
become  transformed  into  social  values  not  merely  intensified  in  degree 
but  definite  and  specific  in  character.  The  one  obvious  important  means 
by  which  the  associaUon  with  definite  social  groups  is  accomplished  is 
descent"  (p.  93).  In  proceeding  to  define  totemism  Goldenweiser  points 
out  that  a  definition  of  the  phenomenon  which  aims  to  be  inclusive 
must  exclude  reference  to  the  specific  content  of  different  totemic  sys- 
tems, must  express  the  nature  of  totemism  as  a  relafion  subsisting 
between  ethnological  elements  rather  than  as  their  sum,  and  must 
exclude  the  notion  of  religion,  for  which  he  subsfitutes,  as  a  more 
inclusive  concept,  "objects  and  symbols  of  emotional  value."  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  totemism  is  variable  not  only  in  place  but  in  time,  Gold- 
enweiser thinks  it  necessary  to  describe  it  as  an  ever-changing  process, 
rather  than  in  purely  descripfive  terms  as  a  static  phenomenon.  While 
it  would  be  quite  wrong  to  deny  this  dynamic  element  in  totemism,  one 
may  reasonably  doubt  whether  it  would  not  have  been  better  to  neglect 
this  aspect  for  the  purpose  of  a  definidon.  As  Goldenweiser's  definidon 
now  reads,  "Totemism  is  the  tendency  of  definite  social  units  to  become 
associated  with  objects  and  symbols  [460]  of  emodonal  value"  (p.  97), 
the  emphasis  seems  somewhat  misplaced,  for  all  ethnological  complexes, 
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and.  for  lluil  nialtcr.  all  single  clcniciUs  ot"  cusioni  and  bclicl",  nuisl  be 
understood  dynamically,  that  is.  historically,  in  the  detlnition  as  staled 
there  is  somewhat  of  a  contrast  implied,  thcnigh  only  saguely.  between 
totemism  as  a  d\namic  phenomentMi  and  other  cultural  phenomena,  a 
contrast  which  nalinall\  weakens  rather  than  strengthens  the  emphasis 
on  the  historical  method  ot"  ethnology  that  Cioldenweiser  has  in  mind. 
The  re\ised.  and.  to  my  mind,  more  acceptable  definition  would  read: 
I'otemism  is  the  association  of  del'mite  social  units  with  objects  and 
symbols  of  emotional  value.  The  brief  psychological  defmilion  given  by 
Goldenweiser,  "Totemism  is  the  specific  socialization  of  emotional  val- 
ues" (p.  97),  while  intelligible  in  the  light  of  all  that  precedes  it.  is  hardK 
serviceable  as  a  definition  aiming  to  stand  on  its  own  feel;  the  prt)cess 
of  association,  while  implied  in  it,  is  not  sufficiently  emphasized. 

In  the  final  pages  of  the  paper  (pp.  98-  1 10).  on  the  whole  its  weakest 
portion,  the  methodology  of  current  evolutionary  theories  of  loiemic 
origin  is  tlrst  illustrated,  then  unfavorably  criticized.  (loldenweiser  lakes 
issue  with  the  assumption  of  a  regular  one-line  evolution  of  the  forms 
of  totemic  society.  He  points  out  that  it  is  unwarranted  to  select  iMie 
feature  of  totemism  as  the  primary  element  historically  of  the  whole 
complex,  and  to  establish  a  natural  sequence  for  the  appearance  o['  the 
other  features  as  growing  up  out  of  the  primary  feature.  Merels  plausible 
or  intelligible  evolutionary  theories  of  the  origin  and  development  o^ 
cultural  phenomena  can  in  this  way  be  built  up  without  end.  and  ii  is 
often  difficult  to  choose  among  them.  Plausibility  as  such,  howe\er.  has 
no  evidential  value.  Another  fundamental  error  of  the  evolutionist 
school  of  anthropology  is  the  failure  to  recognize  the  \asi  importance 
of  borrowing  and  assimilation  of  cultural  elements.  Processes  which  m 
higher  levels  of  culture  are  recognized  without  question  are  often  tacitlv 
ignored  in  the  study  of  primitive  society.  The  lack  of  documented  hislors 
is  too  often,  ostrich  fashion,  taken  to  mean  the  lack  o^  histors.  and 
primitive  customs  are  loo  often  thought  o\'  as  the  psychoK>gico-me- 
chanical  product  of  "primitive"  modes  of  thought  acted  upon  b>  alleged 
principles  of  social  evolution.  That  a  whole  totemic  complex  ma\  Ix* 
due  primarily  to  processes  of  borrowing  and  assimilation  is  slunsn  b> 
the  totemism  of  the  western  Shuswap.  Lillooet,  Chilcotin.  and  Carrier 
(pp.  103  106).  for  among  these  Indians  we  can  trace  the  pri>ft>und 
totemic  intluence  o\^  the  coast  tribes.  Ihe  method  emplosed  \MA\  b> 
Cioldenweiser  in  his  study  o['  totemism.  the  analssis  o^  a  cultural  phe- 
nomenon into  its  elements  and  the  historical  interpretation  o[  the  phe- 
nomenon as  an  association,  sarsiivj  in  characler  Irom  place  to  place. 
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of  these  elements,  is  the  method  so  often  insisted  upon  by  Professor 
Franz  Boas  as  that  best  fitted  to  give  fruitful  results  in  anthropological 
investigations.  The  insistence  on  the  importance  of  mutual  cultural 
inlluence  o['  neighboring  tribes  is  also  one  of  the  leading  notes  in  the 
ethnological  method  of  Boas  and  his  school.  The  examples  given  by 
Cioldcnweiser  of  cultural  borrowing  in  British  Columbia  in  other  phases 
than  lotcmism  serve  to  illustrate  further  his  methodological  standpoint. 
One  is  at  times  disposed  to  complain  of  the  rather  small  number  of 
examples  gi\cn  or  range  of  tribes  covered  for  certain  points,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  the  study  is  in  no  sense  a  survey  of  totemistic 
fact,  any  more  than,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  one  of  totemistic  theories. 
Once  and  again  a  fact  is  not  stated  quite  accurately  (thus,  p.  42,  totem 
poles  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  striking  feature  of  all  or  even  most 
British  Columbia  villages),  or  is  doubtfully  pertinent  to  the  argument 
(thus,  p.  21,  the  restriction  of  whaling  among  the  Nootka  to  certain 
families  has  nothing  to  do  with  taboo).  These  are  but  slight  blemishes, 
however,  that  in  no  way  seriously  impair  the  value  of  the  study.  It  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  Goldenweiser's  Totemism  forms  one  of  the 
most  notable,  perhaps  the  most  notable,  contribution  to  ethnological 
method  yet  produced  by  American  anthropologists. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Psychological  Bulletin  9,  454-461   (1912). 
Originally  titled  "Anthropology  and  Social  Psychology." 


Review  of 
Carl  Slumpr  Die  Anjdni^c  dcr  .\fusik 

Die  Anjcini^i'  ilcr  Musik.  By  Carl  Slumpr.  l,cip/ig:  Jolianii  Anibrosius 
Barlh.  1911. 

This  is  a  timely  work  on  primitive  forms  of  music.  Much  of  the  best 
thai  has  been  written  in  recent  years  on  primitive  music,  and  exotic 
music  generally,  is  scattered  in  a  number  of  special  works,  such  as 
Oilman's  Ilopi  Songs,  and  in  numerous  articles  chielly  by  \on  llorn- 
bostel,  Abraham,  and  Stumpf  himself,  which  are  not  easily  accessible. 
Hence  such  a  book  as  this,  which  aims  to  present  in  succinct  form  the 
results  of  current  research  in  this  new  and  fascinating  field,  must  needs 
[276]  be  of  great  interest  not  only  to  those  who  occupy  themselves  with 
musical  problems  but  to  students  of  primitive  culture  as  well.  Owing  to 
the  relatively  technical  character  of  musical  studies  and  the  difficult)  o\' 
reducing  the  melodies  of  primitive  peoples  to  black  and  w  hite,  ethnol- 
ogists have  paid  perhaps  less  attention  to  the  subject  oi'  music  than  to 
almost  any  other  phase  of  primitive  life.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  c\  idem 
than  that  music  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  entering  into 
primitive  culture.  Psychologically  this  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  man> 
complex  rituals,  for  instance,  consist  mainly  of  or  center  about,  cere- 
monial songs,  with  or  without  dance  accompanimenl.  oflcn  rigid  1\ 
determined  in  number  and  order.  Historicall>  the  importance  (^f  musical 
elements  in  determining  cultural  connections  and  lines  o\'  inlluence  is 
certainly  great,  though  comparatively  little  has  yet  been  done  in  this 
regard.  A  brilliant  example  of  the  possibilities  o\'  this  l>pe  oi  culture 
research  is  afforded  by  von  Hornbostefs  article  "Ober  ein  akustischcs 
Kriterium  fiir  Kulturzusammenhiinge"  {Zcitschri/i  fur  Ijhnoloj^u-.  1^11. 
pp.  601  -615),  in  which  the  xylophones  oi  Africa  and  Burma  and  the 
pan-pipes  of  Bolivia  and  Melanesia  are  respectivel>  shown.  plauMbK 
enough,  to  be  culturally  connected  on  the  basis  oi'  technical  musical 
coincidence. 

Stumpf  s  book  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first.  "Origin  and  larhcsl 
Forms  oi  Music""  (pp.  7     61),  taking  up  the  theoretical  aspects  oi  the 
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origin  and  development  o(  music,  the  second,  "Songs  of  Primitive 
Peoples"  (pp.  102-196),  constituting  a  survey  of  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  primitive  music  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  as  illustrated 
by  sixty  selected  songs  with  accompanying  musical  analysis.  A  number 
o(  interesting  points  only  brietly  referred  to  in  the  text  of  the  first  part 
are  taken  up  in  a  scries  of  notes  (pp.  62-101),  which  include  also  a 
useful  bibliographical  resume  of  the  work  done  during  the  last  thirty 
years  in  the  study  of  exotic  music  (pp.  64  — 69).  A  series  of  eleven 
photographs  of  primitive  musical  instruments  with  explanatory  remarks 
(pp.  197-209)  closes  the  volume. 

rhe  first  chapter  of  the  work,  "Modern  Theories"  (pp.  8  —  23),  briefly 
discusses  and  disposes  of  three  theories  that  have  found  favor  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  rise  of  musical  expression.  The  first  of  these  is  that  of 
Charles  Darwin,  according  to  whom  the  earliest  forms  of  human  song, 
like  the  songs  of  birds  during  the  mating  season,  are  due  to  sexual 
selection,  the  songs  of  the  males  having  supposedly  served  the  same 
purpose  as  the  bright  plumage  of  male  birds.  Among  several  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  an  acceptance  of  this  theory,  Stumpf  rightly  lays  stress 
on  a  radical  difference  between  the  songs  of  human  beings  and  of  birds. 
"We  call  music,"  says  Stumpf,  "not  the  production  of  tones  as  such, 
but  of  certain  series  of  tones,  be  they  ever  so  simple.  And  a  quite 
essential  characteristic  of  music  in  the  human  sense  is  that  these  series 
can  be  recognized  and  repeated  independently  of  the  absolute  pitch" 
(p.  10).  In  other  words,  the  subject-matter  of  music  is  not  tones  so  much 
as  relations  of  tones.  Bird  music,  however,  can  be  demonstrated  to 
approximate  to  a  definite  absolute  pitch,  differing  fundamentally  in  this 
respect  from  music  as  we  understand  it.  The  crux  in  any  theory  of 
musical  origin  is  not  so  much  to  explain  the  rise  of  variations  of  pitch 
as  to  make  clear  how  definite  tone-schemes  or  intervals  came  to  be. 

A  second  theory  of  the  origin  of  music  has  been  put  forth  by  Rous- 
seau. Herder,  and,  independently  of  them,  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  earliest  forms  of  music  must  be  sought  in  the  accents  and 
changes  of  pitch  involuntarily  produced  in  speech  under  the  stress  of 
emotional  excitement.  This  theory,  while  recognizing  that  there  are  no 
hard  and  fast  lines  between  speech  and  music,  fails  at  the  same  time  to 
do  justice  to  the  significance  of  fixed  intervals,  characteristic  of  true 
music,  as  contrasted  with  the  comparatively  indefinite  glides  and  ca- 
dences of  speech. 

The  third  theory  of  musical  origin  discussed  by  Stumpf  is  the  rhyth- 
mical theory  proposed  by  Wallaschek  and  by  Karl  Bucher  in  his  famous 
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Arbeit  wul  Rhythnius.  According  to  this,  the  rinlliinic  moNcmcnls  ol 
many  occupations  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  rownig.  grinding,  and  thresh- 
ing, have  set  the  rh\tliniic  framework  in  which  song  might  develop  as 
an  acc(,Mii]xininiciil.  I  he  one-sidedness  o\'  this  ilieor\  has  been  well 
pointed  t>ut  b\  \o\\  Hornbostei  in  his  re\iew  ot  iiiicher  ("Arbeit  und 
Musik."  /.citschrifl  dcr  hitcrnnlioimlcn  \htsik\icscllschalt .  Xlil. 
pp.  341  —350).  RliMhni  is  naturall\  but  one  element  of  music,  probabK 
less  distinctive  of  it  than  the  use  ot  dellnite  lone  intervals.  As  Slumpt" 
remarks.  "An  e\er  so  nicely  dilTerentiated  drum-sonata  is  not  yet  music. 
at  any  rate  not  that  music  whose  origin  we  seek"  (p.  22).  An  added 
difficulty  lies  in  the  relatively  infrequent  occurrence  o{  working-songs 
among  primitive  peoples. 

The  second  chapter,  "Origin  and  Earliest  Forms  of  Song" 
(pp.  23  —  34),  takes  up  Stumpfs  own  theory  of  the  early  steps  leading 
to  what  may  properly  be  called  music.  According  to  Stumpf,  the  di\  iding 
line  between  speech  and  song  was  reached  when  the  necessity  of  calling 
out  to  one  at  a  distance  produced  long-drawn-out  tones  o\'  high  pitch. 
We  may  term  this  the  signaling  theory  of  the  origin  of  musical  tones. 
The  second  and  [278]  more  characteristic  step  was  reached  when  a 
group,  consisting  of  men  and  boys  or  men  and  women,  joined  in  such 
a  signal  note,  for  here  simultaneous  tones  of  different  pitch  would  be 
produced.  Now  two  tones  at  the  inter\al  o{  an  octa\e.  such  as  might 
often  be  produced  under  such  circumstances,  have  the  peculiarits  o{ 
"melting"  into  what  strikes  the  naive  ear  as  a  single  tone.  This  charac- 
teristic is  also  possessed,  though  in  less  degree,  by  tones  at  intervals  o{ 
a  fifth  or  a  fourth,  which  is  but  an  inverted  fifth.  Primitive  man,  Stumpf 
believes,  came  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  unified  effect  of  tones 
sung  at  consonant  intervals  and  developed  freedom  in  their  use  as  such, 
that  is,  as  transposable  tonal  relations.  The  other  inter\als.  dissonant 
or  relatively  so,  would  in  lime  arise  by  giving  the  \oice  free  pla>  within 
the  fourth,  fifth,  and  octave. 

Like  most  theories  o\^  cultural  origins,  this  o\  Stumpfs  is  nu^re 
ingenious  than  demonstrable.  It  winild  be  difficult  to  prove  that  con- 
sonant intervals  did  not  first  rise  into  ciMiscunisness  in  the  manner 
described  by  Stumpf  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  iheor\  is  not  based  on 
definite  historical  data.  In  the  nature  o^  things  an>  such  lhei>ry  must 
be  purely  speculati\e,  as  the  use  o^  musical  tones  is  far  too  ancient  a 
heritage  of  humanity  to  yield  its  genesis  to  historical  reconsiruction. 
Failing  historical  evidence,  a  theory  o\'  origin  can  be  fully  convincing 
onl\  when  so  well  grouiuletl  in  ps\chology  as  necessarilx  tci  exclude  .\\\ 
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oihcr  possible  ihcoiics.  Ihis  is  hardly  the  case  here.  There  are  many 
circumstances  under  which  musical  tones,  involuntarily  produced,  could 
be  brought  to  man's  attention,  more  than  one  thinkable  method  by 
which  musical  intervals  could  have  been  determined.  Nor  is  it  evident 
uh>  only  one  factor  need  have  operated  in  the  origin  of  tone  intervals. 
Another  weakness  o{  Stumpfs  theory  lies  in  its  too  great  emphasis  on 
the  purcl>  inicrvalic  side  o'i  music.  Music  is  neither  purely  tone  nor 
purely  rhythm.  Would  it  not  be  more  suggestive  to  think  of  it  in  terms 
o\^  an  association  o[^  tone  production,  however  it  might  arise,  with  the 
rhythmic  impulse  manifested  in  all  of  man's  artistic  activities?  Granted 
this  impulse  and  ihc  possession  of  vocal  cords,  adjustable  for  changes 
of  pitch,  various  forms  of  musical  expression  might  be  expected  to  arise. 
Several  paths  seem  possible,  the  actual  course  or  courses  traversed  lie 
beyond  our  ken. 

In  the  third  chapter  of  the  book,  "Primitive  Instruments  and  their 
Inlluence"  (pp.  35  —  42),  Stumpf  rapidly  traces  the  history  of  instrumen- 
tal music  among  primitive  peoples.  Pipes,  pan-pipes,  trumpets,  musical 
bow,  instruments  of  percussion,  and  xylophones  and  metallophones  are 
selected  for  treatment.  In  connection  with  trumpets  Stumpf  suggests 
(p.  38)  that  the  overtones  produced  by  over-blowing  may  have  [279] 
served  as  a  factor  in  the  determination  of  consonant  intervals  (octave, 
fifth,  fourth,  and  third).  It  is  refreshing  to  find,  however,  that  he  is  not 
inclined  to  overdo  the  influence  of  instruments  in  the  development  of 
the  main  elements  of  music.  The  example  that  he  gives  (p.  42)  of  the 
high  development  of  purely  vocal  music  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  though  instrumental  music  occupies  a  disfinctly  secondary  place 
among  them,  may  serve  as  warning  against  the  tendency  to  make  too 
much  of  the  determining  influence  of  instruments. 

Chapter  IV  is  devoted  to  "Polyphony  (Mehrstimmigkeit),  Rhythm, 
and  Speech-Song"  (pp.  42-53).  The  barest  rudiments  of  harmony  may 
be  detected  among  various  tribes  in  the  tendency  to  sing  in  parallel 
octaves,  fourths,  and  fifths,  and  the  holding  out  throughout  a  melody 
of  a  single  tone  (organ  point).  Of  harmony  proper,  however,  that  is,  the 
use  of  several  tones  grouped  in  chords,  we  find  no  trace  in  primitive 
music  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  forms  of  music  outside  of  that  of  late 
medieval  and  modern  Europe.  Of  "latent  harmonies"  in  the  music  of 
primitive  peoples  no  tangible  evidence  seems  forthcoming.  Yet  for  what 
such  music  lacks  in  harmonic  or  melodic  complexity  it  often  makes  up 
in  complexity  of  rhythm.  Complicated  time-schemes,  such  as  5/4  and 
7/4,  or  alternations  of  different  schemes,  which  are  not  infrequent  in 
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American  music,  and  ihc  fiillouiiis:  oltlislmcl  limc-sclicmcs  b\  iiicIdcIs 
and  by  accompan\ing  insirumcnls  arc  evidences  ol'  this.  I  he  laller  pari 
of  the  chapter  is  de\(Ucd  lo  the  mutual  inlluence  llial  speech  and  iiuisic 
exert  on  each  oihci  (iccilali\es  ami  chants).  A  particularly  nilerestmu 
example  o\'  the  mlluence  of  speech  on  music  is  atTorded  by  the  drum 
language  o^  western  Africa,  in  which  the  pitch  accents  of  ordinars 
speech  ser\e  as  model  for  the  succession  ol  drum  taps  produced  b\ 
dilTerenll\  tempered  drimis. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  closes  with  a  chapter  on  "Lines  of  Devel- 
opment'" (pp.  53  —  61),  in  which  various  stages  in  the  development  of  a 
tonal  sNstem  are  sketched,  in  the  llrst  place,  there  is  a  progressive 
tendencN  towards  the  development  ol"  a  primarv  tone  in  a  melodv 
("tonic"),  though  its  rigid  restriction  to  the  beginning  lone  of  a  dermite 
scale  is  a  phenomenon  that  appears  late  in  the  history  of  music.  Another 
important  step  is  the  formation  of  a  more  and  more  defmile  .scale  within 
the  compass  of  the  octave.  As  is  well  known,  our  diatonic  scale  of  seven 
tones  is  only  one  of  a  large  number  o\^  possible  scales,  and  a  survey  o[ 
exotic  systems  o'i  music  in  which  scales  are  recognizable  at  all  shows, 
indeed,  many  types  of  scale  in  use,  both  as  regards  number  of  tones 
and  fixing  of  intervals.  One  of  the  most  specialized  and  at  the  same 
time  [280]  logically  constructed  musical  scales  that  we  know  o\'  is  that 
of  the  Siamese,  which  consists  of  tones  obtained  by  dividing  the  octave 
into  seven  exactly  equal  intervals;  no  single  interval  o'i  this  scale  corre- 
sponds to  any  of  our  diatonic  or  chromatic  intervals.  Scales  based  on 
intervals  at  fixed  distances  from  each  other  within  the  octave  are. 
however,  by  no  means  the  rule,  the  principle  o'i  consonant  intervals 
nearly  always  demanding  the  recognition  of  true  fifths  and  fourths  as 
important  tones  in  the  scale.  Hardly  less  important  than  the  development 
of  the  scale  is  the  fixation  of  various  types  of  melodic  structure.  I  his 
brings  us  to  musical  form,  an  aspect  of  primitive  nuisic  that  has  been 
but  impertectly  studied  as  yet.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  whether  a  purelv 
musical  study  of  this  problem  would  be  as  fruitful  as  when  taken  in 
connection  with  song-texts,  dance  forms,  and  such  other  features  as 
musical  execution  is  wont  to  be  associated  with  in  practice.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  melodic  forms  are  often  due  to  factors  that  have  no  direct 
relation  to  musical  problems  as  such,  as  witness  our  masses,  lullabies, 
and  bugle  calls.  These  remarks  are  meant  to  indicate  the  necessity  ol 
studying  the  nn>re  complicaletl  problems  presented  bv  primitive  music 
in  connection  with  associated  cultural  features.  Slumpf s  relative  neglect 
throuiihout  the  bcn)k  o\^  all   features  that   are  not   strictiv  musical  in 
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character  is  naturally  to  a  large  extent  unavoidable,  but  we  must  not 
Tail  to  realize  that  such  one-sidedness  may  lead  us  astray  in  our  inter- 
pretations. 

The  latter  part  o'i  the  chapter  deals  briefly  with  the  various  methods 
that  have  been  evolved  o[^  handling  simultaneous  tones.  Starting  with 
the  simplest  form.  Stumpf  sets  up  (pp.  97-101)  six  types  of  tonal 
treatment.  These  are  unison,  by  far  the  most  widespread  in  primitive 
music;  organum.  singing  or  playing  in  parallel  intervals;  bordun  or 
organ  point:  heterophony,  the  simultaneous  performance  of  a  theme  in 
different  variations,  a  style  of  treatment  that  has  obtained  its  highest 
development  among  the  culture  peoples  of  eastern  Asia;  polyphony  in 
its  narrower  sense,  the  simultaneous  performance  of  several  more  or 
less  distinct  themes,  most  typically  developed  in  the  West  European 
music  of  the  fifteenth  century;  and  harmony,  which  so  thoroughly 
pervades  our  musical  thinking  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  refrain  from 
reading  harmonic  implications  even  into  unaccompanied  melodies  of 
non-European  peoples. 

Doubtless  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  book  for  the  majority 
of  readers  is  the  selection  of  primitive  songs  constituting  its  second  half. 
The  method  of  transcription  used  by  Stumpf  in  these  follows  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Abraham  and  von  Hornbostel  ("Vorschlage  fiir  die 
Transskription  [281]  exotischer  Melodien,"  Sammelbdnde  der  Interna- 
tioucdcii  Musikgesellschaft,  XI,  1909).  This  method  aims  to  be  as  purely 
objective  as  it  is  possible  to  be  with  our  staff  system  of  musical  notation, 
justice  being  done  to  peculiarities  of  intonation,  time-scheme  and 
rhythm,  method  of  delivery,  and  melodic  structure.  Many  of  the  illus- 
trative songs  are  such  as  have  been  worked  up  by  von  Hornbostel  and 
those  connected  with  him  at  the  Phonographic  Archives  in  Berlin. 
Though  it  would  naturally  be  impossible  for  Stumpf,  in  the  space  at  his 
disposal,  to  treat  fully  of  the  musical  peculiarities  of  all  primitive  peoples 
from  whom  phonographic  material  has  been  obtained,  he  has  succeeded 
in  covering  a  wide  range  of  tribes  and  types  of  songs  and  in  giving  some 
idea  of  the  nature  and  difficulty  of  the  problems  involved. 

Beginning  with  the  Vedda  of  Ceylon,  of  whom  four  songs  are  given, 
he  takes  up  in  order  the  Andaman  Islanders  (two  songs),  the  Kubu  of 
Sumatra  (three  songs),  the  natives  of  Beagle  Bay  in  western  Australia 
(one  song),  the  Torres  Straits  natives  (two  songs),  the  Melanesians  (three 
songs),  the  Tehuelche  of  Patagonia  (four  songs),  the  Toba  Indians  of 
Bolivia  (one  song),  the  Yaqui  of  Sonora  (one  song),  the  Pueblo  Indians 
(four  songs),  the  Pawnee  (three  songs),  the  Iroquois  (three  songs),  the 
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Dakota  and  Kiowa  (one  song  each),  ihc  Ojibwa  (three  songs),  the  Bella 
Coola  (three  songs),  the  Nootka  (two  songs),  the  Kwakiiitl  (two  songs), 
the  Thompson  River  Indians  (six  songs),  the  I  lingil  (one  song),  the 
Eskinii^  (two  songs),  the  Ewe  of  West  Africa  (Use  songs),  the  Wan- 
yamwezi  and  Wasukuma  of  East  Africa  (three  songs),  and  the  Singhalese 
of  Ceylon  (one  song).  More  or  less  detailed  analyses  are  gi\en  ol"  all  o{ 
these,  the  musical  problems  brought  up  by  each  bemg  discussed  in  their 
place.  Practically  every  song  discussed  has  one  or  more  points  of  interest, 
but  onl\  a  few  o'i  these  can  be  selected  here  for  explicit  reference,  in 
comparing  Old  World  songs  with  those  of  the  American  aborigines,  one 
is  on  the  whole  impressed  by  the  greater  intelligibility  of  the  former  to 
those  accustomed  to  mcKlern  liuropean  music.  1'hus  the  Australian  song 
from  Beagle  Bay  (p.  122)  and  the  second  Ewe  song  (p.  188)  are  surpris- 
ingl\  easy,  or  seem  to  be.  to  grasp  and  write  in  terms  o^  l-.uropean 
music.  The  Melanesian  song  from  Nissan  (p.  128)  has  a  peculiar  charm 
all  its  own;  it  is  given  as  a  mother's  death-lament.  The  Indian  song  from 
Boli\ia  (p.  137)  is  remarkable  tor  its  range  of  voice  (no  less  than  \\\o 
and  a  half  octaves).  Of  the  North  American  Indian  songs,  the  liopi 
song  given  on  pages  145  to  148  is  the  most  interesting  in  melodic 
structure,  consisting  as  it  does  of  four  distinct  sections,  two  of  which 
are  repeated  with  modifications  in  the  course  of  the  [282]  song.  A  good 
example  of  the  peculiar  rhythmic  structures  that  we  often  meet  in  the 
music  of  the  West  Coast  Indians  of  North  America  is  gi\en  in  the 
Kwakiutl  song  on  page  172;  though  neither  the  melody  nor  the  rhythm 
can  be  considered  in  any  sense  complex,  the  relation  o\^  the  drum  and 
voice  rhythms  is  such  as  to  produce  an  effect  decidedly  unexpected  to 
European  ears.  The  Ewe  songs  (p.  188)  are  remarkable  for  the  rhythmic 
complexity  of  the  drum  and  hand-clapping  acciimjxinimcnls;  in  the 
second  of  these  there  are  no  less  than  three  simultaneous  and  rh>th- 
mically  distinct  accompaniments,  executed  by  big  drum.  little  drum,  and 
hand-clapping. 

It  will  be  inferred  that  Stumpfs  work  is  in  no  sense  a  (.lefinitixe  stud> 
of  primitive  music,  and.  indeed,  there  are  nian\  unanswered  problems 
raised  in  the  course  o[^  it.  This,  however,  is  not  a  defect,  but  a  deciiled 
merit  at  this  stage  of  our  knowledge.  Scientific  investigation  of  primitive 
music  has  but  barely  begun,  yet  much  that  is  interesting  and  suggestive 
has  already  come  to  light.  Slumpfs  .\iifciu\ic  ihr  .\fu.\ik  will  doubtless 
(.\o  much  to  add  impetus  to  this  important  branch  o\'  ethnological 
research. 
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A  Note  on  Reciprocal   Terms  of  Rclalioiiship 

in  America 


An  interesting  feature  in  iho  systems  of  relationship  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  is  the  tendency  to  use  the  same  term  to  apply  to 
both  members  of  a  pair  of  related  individuals  relatively  to  each  other. 
This  type  of  relationship  term  may  be  called  "reciprocal."  In  English 
pure  reciprocal  terms  are  not  found  except  in  the  case  of  "cousin." 
On  the  other  hand,  "brother"  and  "sister"  are  reciprocal  only  in  the 
case  of  identity  of  sex  of  the  two  individuals;  the  "brother"  of  a  woman 
calls  her  "sister,"  whereas  a  reciprocal  relationship  would  demand  that 
they  call  each  other  by  the  same  name.  Such  reciprocal  types  of  brother- 
sister  relationship  naturally  occur  in  other  languages.  A  reciprocal 
relationship  may  subsist  between  those  related  by  blood  or  by  marriage: 
in  either  case  the  pair  of  individuals  may  be  related  in  the  direct  or 
collateral  lines.  A  good  example  of  reciprocal  relationship  among 
blood  relatives  in  the  direct  line  is  afforded  by  the  Takelma  terms  for 
"grandparents"  and  "grandchildren."  Thus,  wi-gamdl^  denotes  both 
"my  (male's  or  female's)  paternal  grandparent  (father's  mother,  father's 
father)"  and   "my  (male's  or  female's)  son's  child  (male  or  female)";' 


•  See  phonetic  note  at  end. 

'See    Sapir,  Notes  on  the  Takelma  Indians  of  Southwestern  OreRon.  Amfrican 
Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  9.  1907,  p.  268. 
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u-i-k!dsi  denotes  both  "my  (male's  or  female's)  maternal  grandparent 
(mother's  mother,  mother's  father)"  and  "my  (male's  or  female's) 
daughter's  child  (male  or  female)." 

Another  widespread  tendency  in  systems  of  relationship  is  the  use 
of  diminutive  suflixes  to  express  tender  years,  relative  juniority,  or,  most 
commonly  perhaps,  endearment.  Terms  so  modified  may  either  remain 
essentially  unchanged  in  meaning  or  take  on  a  specialized  significance. 
The  former  is  the  case  with  German  MuUercheti  as  compared  with  Mutter; 
the  latter  with  Latin  avunculus  as  compared  with  avus. 

The  reciprocal  classification  of  terms  of  relationship  may  become 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  diminutive  suffix,  the  most  intelligible 
form  of  the  association  being  the  restriction  of  diminutive  forms  to  the 
younger  individual  or  later  generation  of  a  reciprocally  related  pair. 
This  is  what  takes  place  in  Tewa,  where,  according  to  J.  P.  Harrington,^ 
the  diminutive  element  'e  (also  used  as  independent  noun,  "offspring^ 
son,  daughter"),  when  "postjoined  to  any  term  denoting  blood-relation- 
ship .  .  .  ,  gives  what  the  younger  of  two  relatives  by  descent  calls 
the  elder  by  descent."  The  reciprocal  sets  of  terms  found  in  Tewa  are: 
grandfather — grandchild  of  male;  grandmother — grandchild  of  female; 
great-grandfather — great-grandchild  of  male;  great-grandmother — great- 
grandchild c>f  female;  uncle — nephew  or  niece  of  male;  aunt — nephew  or 
niece  of  female;  stepfather — stepchild  of  male;  stepmother — stepchild 
of  female;  and  step-relationships  of  types  corresponding  to  preceding 
pairs.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  the  Tewa  'e  may  also  be  used  with 
the  terms  for  "father"  and  "mother"  to  denote  endearment,  not  the 
reciprocally  related  "father's  child"  and  "mother's  child";  further, 
the  diminutive  form  of  "male  first  cousin"  has  the  meaning  of  "male 
cousin  second  removed."'^  These  examples  indicate  that  the  association 
in  Tewa  of  the  reciprocal  system  with  the  use  of  the  diminutive  is  indeed 
secondary. 

In  regard  to  the  Tewa  use  of  'e  in  reciprocal  terms,  Harrington 
states:  "It  appears  that  nothing  like  it  has  been  discovered  in  any  other 
Southwestern  language."'  If  the  Shoshonean  languages  of  the  Ute- 
Chemehuevi  group,  spoken  by  tribes  inhabiting  large  territories  in 
Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada,  California,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  are  to 
be  considered  Southwestern,  this  statement  needs  to  be  qualified,  for 
material  obtained  by  the  writer  in  1909  from  the  Uintah  Ute  of  northern 

1  See  Harrington,  Tewa  Relationship  Terms,  American  Anthropologist,  n.  s.,  14, 
1912.  pp.  472-498. 

'  Ibid.,  pp.  479,  480,  488.  The  term  sa't  "daughter-in-law"  is  perhaps  an  irregular 
diminutive  of  sa'i'*  "bride"  (p.  489). 

'  Ibid.,  p.  472. 
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Utah'  and  from  llu-  Kaibah  Paiiite  of  southwestern  Uiah  and  north- 
western Arizona,'  shows  thai  tliese  tribes  make  use  of  a  Rroup  of  reciprocal 
terms  strikingly  similar  in  plan  to  those  recorded  by  IlarrinKton  for  the 
Tcwa.  The  Kaibab  Paiutc  terms  here  concerned  may  l^e  conveniently 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  table.  The  suflixed  -tsi-  (as  absolute  ending, 
-Is)  is  the  regular  diminutive  ending,  which,  however,  unlike  the  parallel 
Tewa  element  *€,  does  not  occur  as  an  independent  word.'  The  ending 
-h''  is  the  first  person  singular  possessive,  "my." 


Ter.m 

to.\'6-n* 

qaXu-n* 

quni'i-n^ 
""  tsi-n  ' 
ai-n' 
pad-n^ 


Mkanini; 


Reciprocal  Term 

toX6-t  si-n* 


Meaning 


male's  or  female's  pater 

nal  or  maternal  grand- 
father 
male's  or  female's  pater-     qdXti-t  si-n* 

nal  or  maternal  grantl- 

mother 
male's  or  female's  great-     qtfnu-l  si-n* 

grandfather 
male's  or  female's  great-     '"'•"/if-/ -51-/1' ' 

grandmother 
male's  or  female's  pater-     di-t  si-n^ 

nal  or  maternal  uncle 
male's  or  female's  pater-     pdd-tsi-n^ 

nal  or  maternal  aunt 
male'soldcr^  male  cousin     cind-tsi-n* 

(perhaps  also:  female's 

older  female  cousin) 


mdvwU'i-n^*  male's  older^  female  cou- 
sin (jjerhaps  also:  fe- 
male's older  male  cou- 
sin) 


mavwU  i-t  si-n 


male's  grandchild  (son's 
or  daughter's  child  of 
either  sex) 

female's  grandchild 

(son's  or  daughti-r'b 
child  of  either  sc.x) 

male's  great-grandchild 

female's  great-grand- 
child 

male's  fraternal  or  sor- 
oral  nephew  or  niece 

female's  fraternal  or  sor- 
oral  nephew  or  niece 

male's  younger  male 
cousin  (f)erhaps  also: 
female's  younger  fe- 
male cousin) 

female's  younger  male 
cousin  (perhaps  also: 
male's  younger  fe- 
male cousin) 


In  the  case  of  the  first  five  pairs  of  terms  of  relationship  the  range  of 
meaning  covered  by  each  term  was  determined  by  reference  to  the 
genealogy  of  the  informant;  in  the  case  of  the  sixth  pair  (pda-),  the 
genealogical    data    had    reference    only    to    the    paternal    (reciprocally, 

'  Informant,  Charlie  Mack. 

'  Informant,  Tony  Tillohash. 

»  More  strictly  parallel  in  this  regard  to  Tcwa  '«  is  the  I'.iiuie  i)i>im-st.rn  <.n*<j- 
"son,  daughter,  young  (of  animal),"  which,  as  the  second  member  of  a  compound  noun, 
often  plays  the  part  of  a  diminutive  suflix. 

*  Individually  older,  no  reference  lieing  had  to  relative  axes  of  coutint'  parenu. 
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fraternal)  type  of  relationship  involved,  though  the  true  range  of  usage 
can  be  safely  inferred  from  analogy.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  first 
six  pairs  of  Kaibab  Paiute  terms  correspond  in  every  way  to  the  first 
six  Tewa  pairs  given  above — in  reciprocity,  use  of  diminutive  sufifix, 
and  range  of  usage  of  each  term.  Obviously  the  Kaibab  Paiute  and 
Tewa  systems  of  relationship  are  cast  in  the  same  mold. 

The  corresponding  Uintah  Ute  terms  follow,  on  the  whole,  the  same 
lines,  but  exhibit  significant  differences.  They  are  given  in  tabulated 
form. 


Term 
loyu-n^ 

qonti-n* 

qayu-n^ 

di-lci-n^^ 
cinA-nUi-n'^ 
pa'-n' 
nimbiiia-n* 


Meaning 

male's  or  female's  ma 
ternal  grandfather 

male's  or  female's  pater-     qonii-ntci-n 
nal  grandfather 

male's  or  female's  ma- 
ternal grandmother 

male's  or  female's  pater- 
nal grandmother 

male's    or    female's 
father's  younger  bro- 
ther 

male's    or    female's 
father's  older  brother 

male's    or    female's 
mothers'  younger  bro- 
ther 

male's    or    female's 
mocher's  older  brother 

male's  or  female's 
father's  (older  or 
younger)  sister 

male's    or    female's 
mother's  older  sister 

male's    or    female's 
mother's  younger  sis- 
ter 


Reciprocal  Term        Meaning 
toyu-tci-n^  male's  daughter's  child 


qayii-tci-n^ 

di-tci-n^ 

qtin'-lci-n^^ 
cinA-ntci-n'^ 


male's  son's  child 

female's        daughter's 

child 
female's  son's  child 

male's    older    brother's 
child 

male's  younger  bro- 
ther's child 

male's  older  sister's 
child 


male's   younger   sister's 

child 
female's     (older    or 

younger)        brother's 

child 
female's  younger  sister's 

child 
nimhilia-lci-n'^    female's    older    sister's 

child 


'^^qu-tci-n  ' 
pd'-tci-n^ 

mdwun'-tci-n^ 


In  comparing  the  Uintah  Ute  and  Kaibab  Paiute  systems,  we  find 
that  the  former,  like  so  many  American  Indian  languages,  distinguishes, 
in  contrast  to  the  latter,  between  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents 
(reciprocally,  son's  and  daughter's  children);  the  Paiute  terms  for 
"grandfather"  and  "grandmother"  (reciprocally,   "male's  grandchild" 
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and  "female's  grandchild")  arc  identical  with  the  Utc  "maternal  grand- 
father" and  "maternal  grandmother"  respectively  (reciprocally,  "male's 
daughter's  child"  and  "female's  daughter's  child").  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Ute  terms  for  "paternal  grandfather"  and  "paternal  grand- 
mother" (reciprocally,  "male's  son's  child"  and  "female's  son's  child") 
arc  identical  with  the  Paiutc  terms  for  "great-grandfather"  and  "great- 
grandmother"  respccli\ely  (reciprocally,  "male's  great-grandchild" 
and  "female's  great-grandchild").  Unfortunately  the  Utc  terms  for 
great-grandparents  and  great-grandchildren  are  not  available  for  further 
comparison. 

The  Ute  terms  for  "uncle"  and  "aunt"  (reciprocally,  "nephew  or 
niece")  are  far  more  explicit  than  the  corresponding  terms  of  Paiutc, 
which  number  only  two,  oi-  "uncle"  and  pda-  "aunt."  Ute  has  a 
distinct  term  for  each  of  the  four  possible  kinds  of  "uncle,"  regard  being 
had  to  whether  the  "uncle"  is  related  through  the  mother's  or  the 
father's  side  and  whether  he  is  older  or  younger  than  the  parent.  For 
"aunt"  Ute  has  only  three  terms,  the  distinction  between  father's  older 
and  younger  sister  not  being  made.  Thus,  Ute  has  seven  distinct 
terms  corresponding  to  the  two  of  Paiute.  As  far  as  the  element  of 
reciprocity  is  concerned,  however,  Ute  and  Paiute  are  strictly  parallel: 
to  each  term  for  "uncle"  or  "aunt"  there  is  a  corresponding  one  for 
"nephew  or  niece." 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  diminutive  suffix  {-tci-,  -ntci-)  is  present 
in  the  Ute  terms  for  "father's  younger  brother"  and  "mother's  younger 
brother"  as  well  as  in  the  corresponding  reciprocal  terms  "male's  older 
brother's  child"  and  "male's  older  sister's  child."  This  is  evidence  for 
the  only  secondary  character  of  the  association  between  the  diminutive 
suffix  and  the  younger  of  two  reciprocal  relationships,  just  as  we  have 
seen  evidence  of  the  same  sort  to  exist  in  Tewa.  In  the  case  of  non- 
reciprocal  terms  of  relationship  the  diminutive  suffix  is  often  used  in 
Ute  and  Paiute  to  indicate  youth  or  affection.  Thus,  in  Ute,  patci- 
"daughter"  is  apt  to  be  more  used  in  reference  to  a  grown-up  daughter; 
patci-tci-  to  a  young  child,  though  not  exclusively  so.  It  seems  reason- 
able, then,  to  suppose  that  originally  the  two  members  of  a  reciprocally 
related  pair  of  individuals  were  referred  to  by  exactly  the  same  term,  a.s 
in  the  case  of  the  Takelma  examples  cited  at  the  beginning  of  this  note, 
but  that  the  tendency  to  use  the  diminutive  element  with  such  terms 
led  to  a  specialization  of  usage. 

Comparing  the  seven  Ute  terms  for  "uncle"  or  "aunt"  with  cognate 
Paiute   terms,    we   find    that    Ute   ai-tci-    "father's   younger   brother" 
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is  identical  in  stem  with  Paiute  ai-  "uncle  (in  general),"  and  that  Ute 
pd-  "father's  sister"  is  identical  with  Paiute  pda-  "aunt  (in  general)." 
Ute  citiA-ntci-  "mother's  younger  brother,  male's  older  sister's  child" 
and  mdwu'-  "mother's  older  sister"  (reciprocally,  mdwun'-tci-  "female's 
younger  sister's  child")  are  respectively  cognate  with  Paiute  cina{-t-si)- 
"male  cousin  of  male"  and  mdr\wii'i{-tsi)-  "male's  older  female  cousin" 
(reciprocally,  "female's  younger  male  cousin").  Charlie  Mack,  the 
Ute  informant,  stated  that  cousins  called  each  other  brother  and  sister. 
If  this  is  strictly  accurate,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  in  Paiute  the  use 
of  terms  for  the  cousin  relationship  which  in  Ute  are  set  aside  for  certain 
uncle  (aunt) -nephew  or  niece  relationships  (compare  German  Vetter 
"cousin"  with  its  Judeo-German  use  for  "uncle"). 

The  significance  of  the  resemblances  in  relationship-scheme  between 
Tewa  and  Southern  Paiute  where  the  latter  differs  from  Ute  is  heightened 
by  the  correspondence,  in  the  case  of  the  grandparent-grandchild 
relationships,  of  Ute  with  Shoshone  (the  Shoshone  forms  here  given  were 
obtained  from  Charlie  Mack,  who  speaks  both  Ute  and  Shoshone).  The 
cognate  Ute-Shoshone  terms  are  as  follows: 


Term 

Ute 

Shoshone 

mother's  father 

toyii-n^* 

ni-rSyg'^ 

father's  father 

qonii-n^^ 

ne-gonu' 

mother's  mother 

qayu-n^^ 

ni-gd'gu' 

father's  mother 

''^<Uci-n'< 

na-utci' 

The  Shoshone  pronominal  prefix  ni-  (ne-,  na-)  "my"  corresponds  to  the 
Ute  suffix  -n'\  It  is  interesting  that  in  this  matter  of  relationship  terms 
two  such  closely  related  dialects  as  Ute  and  Southern  Paiute  differ  on  a 
point  on  which  they  respectively  agree  with  a  neighboring  Shoshonean 
and  with  a  non-Shoshonean  language.  Here,  as  so  often,  a  cultural 
dividing  line  runs  clear  across  a  homogeneous  linguistic  group. 

A  very  peculiar  system  of  reciprocal  relationships  associated  with 
the  use  of  a  diminutivizing  process  is  found  in  Wishram  (Upper  Chi- 
nookan).     The  cases  in  point  are: 

Term  Meaning  Reciprocal  Term  Meaning 

-k!acu-c  paternal  grandfather  -qc-En  male's  son's  child 

(vocative  gdcu) 
-gak!u-c  maternal  grandfather         -gak-an  '        male's  daughter's  child 

(vocative  gdgu) 

'^l^ll paternal  grandmother        -gi-an  female's  son's  child 

*-royg'  from  -toyg'. 
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The  suffixed  elements  -c  and  -an  (  En)  are  evidently  characteristic  of  the 
terms  for  the  older  and  younger  generations.  Eliminating  these  ele- 
ments, we  find  that  the  stems  for  the  pairs  of  reciprocal  relationship 
terms  are  in  every  case  identical  (in  the  first  two  pairs  the  vocative  fi)rm8 
give  a  clearer  point  of  departure),  except  for  the  fact  that  the  q  (g)  or 
k  (g)  of  the  terms  for  the  younger  generations  is  replaced  by  kl  in  the 
terms  for  the  older.  This  change  is  characteristic  in  Wishram  of  diminu- 
tive forms.'  What  is  so  peculiar  about  these  forms  is  the  fact  that  the 
diminutive  consonantism  is  found  in  the  terms  for  the  older  generation, 
not,  as  analogy  with  Tewa  and  Ute  and  Paiute  would  lead  one  to  expect, 
in  those  for  the  younger. 

Phonetic    Note 

0,  short  and  open;  n,  short  and  close;  i  and  u,  short  and  open;  o  (Ute), 
short,  about  as  in  German  Cotter;  ii  (Ute),  rather  obscure,  about  as  in 
German  Miitze;  a,  long  as  in  German  Kahn;  ii,  long  as  in  German  Gruss; 
u,  high  back  wide,  very  slightly  inner-rounded  (Sweet's  terminology); 
A,  as  in  English  but;  e,  obscure  vowel  of  undefined  quality;  c  (Tewa), 
short  and  open,  as  in  English  met;  superior  vowels  and  w,  n,  preceded 
by  '  (sign  of  aspiration)  are  voiceless;  other  superior  vowels  are  glides 
(after  ',  murmured);  ^  indicates  nasalization. 

',  glottal  stop;  77,  ng  of  English  sing;  g,  voiceless  velar  stop;  g,  voiced 
velar  stop;  7,  voiced  velar  spirant;  r,  frontal  and  slightly  trilled;  c,  as 
in  English  she;  tc,  as  in  English  church;  k!,  "fortis"  or  glottalized  k; 
g  and  d  are  intermediate  (as  to  voice)  in  Takelma,  elsewhere  sonant; 
•  indicates  long  consonant. 

',  main  stress;  ^  (Takelma),  raised  pitch  on  short  vowels. 

*  See  Sapir,  Diminutive  and  Augmentative  Consonantism  in  Wishram.  in  Booa. 
Chinook  (Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,  Bureau  of  Amtrican  Ethnology, 
Bulletin  40,  pt.  i,  1911).  p.  639. 
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Review  of 

Erich  von  Hornbostel,  Ubcr  cin  (ikusd'sc/ws  Kriicriuni 

Ji'ir  Ku/turzusaninicfihcini^c 

"Uber  cin  akuslischcs  Krilcrium  fiir  KLillLir/iisainincnhangc."  Ii> 
Erich  von  Hornbostel.  {Zcitschriji  Jiir  I-j/mo/oi^ic.  43  [l^^l  1|.  (^'Ol     615.) 

This  is  hut  an  article  of  barely  fifteen  pages,  but  it  has  a  significance 
beyond  that  of  the  descriptive  data  it  makes  use  of  or,  let  us  hasien  to 
add.  that  of  most  of  the  methodological  business  to  which  Graebner  ci 
al.  have  of  late  treated  the  ethnological  public.  In  this  paper  tangible 
evidence,  as  brutally  convincing  as  bedrock,  is  gi\en  o\'  cultural  rela- 
tionship, of  a  musical  nature,  between  distant  peoples  not  generally 
thought  of  as  in  any  way  connected.  This  evidence,  fortunately,  is  not 
"supported"  by  straggling  waifs  from  "boomerang,"  "iwo-class,"  or 
"Melanesian  bow"  cultures,  but  rests  solidly  on  its  own  feet  and  is 
carefully  worked  out  according  to  its  own  principles.  Many  who,  like 
myself  have  found  Graebner's  attempts  (including  his  interesting  paper 
on  crutch-paddles)  historically  to  connect  South  American  with  Si>uih 
Sea  cultures  far-fetched  or,  at  best,  inconclusive,  will  find  themsei\es 
forced  by  von  Hornbostefs  findings,  in  spite  oi^  themselves,  to  admit 
not  merely  the  possibility  but  the  actuality  of  at  least  certain  points  o\' 
contact  between  these  remote  areas. 

Pp.  601  —604  are  devoted  to  fundamentals  of  method  in  dealing  with 
the  comparison  of  culture  data  for  historical  purposes,  in  order  to  make 
It  feasible  so  to  use  a  culture  trait,  von  Hornbostel  finds  it  must  possess 
■'exact  determination"  (the  degree  of  exactness  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  datum  studied),  "absence  oi"  purpose"  (i.e..  all  characlerisiics 
technically  necessitated  by  the  use  or  purpose  o\'  the  datum  must  he 
luled  out  as  incapable  of  affording  proof  of  cultural  connection),  and 
■■\ariability." 

In  pp.  604-610  von  Hornbostel  discusses  the  validits  ol  a  set  ol 
absolute  musical  pitches  for  culture-comparati\e  purposes.  Scales,  thai 
is,  series  of  tones  fixed  by  certain  inter\al  relatuMis.  may  arise  in  man> 
[70]  different  ways,  several  of  which  lead  to  practically  identical  rcsuhs 
(psychologically,  if  not  aciuisticaiis );  hence  similarities  betueen  scales 
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as  such  may  i>ften  be  suspected  to  be  due  to  convergent  evolution,  in 
other  words,  are  not  always  as  convincing  objects  for  culture  reconstruc- 
tion as  might  be  wished.  On  the  other  hand,  a  set  of  absolute  pitches 
fulfils  all  the  requirements  given  above.  The  possibility  of  determining 
the  rale  o(  vibration  of  any  given  tone  satisfies  the  first  requirement, 
that  of  "exact  determination."  Moreover,  the  absolute  pitch  of  a  tone 
is.  musically  speaking,  an  irrelevant  matter,  the  essential  thing  being 
always  the  intervalic  relations  between  the  tones.  Thus,  while  intervals 
and  scales  are  "constitutive"  or  technically  essential  factors,  absolute 
pitches  are  "accessory"  and  fulfil  the  second  requirement  of  "absence 
o^i  purpose."  As  for  the  third  requirement,  that  of  "variabihty,"  it  is 
clear  that  pitches  are  infinitely  variable,  theoretically.  Practically  a  large 
number  o\  pitches  can  be  differentiated.  Ruling  out  all  pitches  whose 
rale  of  vibration  is  above  or  below  that  of  the  compass  of  pitches  in 
ordinary  use  and  allowing  an  error  of  six  vibrations  for  each,  we  find 
that  no  less  than  500  pitches  can  be  distinguished.  If  we  reduce  all  of 
these  within  the  compass  of  a  single  octave  (the  equivalence  of  tones 
one  or  more  octaves  apart  is  a  universal  psychic  fact),  we  have  about 
70  tones  to  operate  with,  a  number  that  is  several  times  larger  than  the 
number  of  steps  in  any  scale  so  far  discovered.  It  is  clear  that  absolute 
pitch  fulfils  the  three  requirements  set  by  von  Hornbostel. 

We  have  seen  that  two  scales  that  are  closely  similar  need  not  for 
that  reason  be  historically  connected.  If,  however,  to  similarity  or 
identity  of  scale  is  added  pracfical  identity  of  pitch  of  the  homologous 
tones  of  the  scales,  it  becomes  impossible  or,  at  least,  exceedingly  difficult 
to  believe  that  they  are  independent  in  origin.  And  if,  lastly,  parallel 
scales  of  pracfically  identical  pitches  are  found  associated  with  musical 
instruments  of  nearly  identical  construction,  the  certainty  of  historical 
connection  is  indeed  beyond  reasonable  doubt.  In  pp.  610  — 615  von 
Hornbostel  applies  these  principles  to  two  historical  problems,  arriving 
in  each  case  at  positive  and  startling  results.  These  are  a  comparison  of 
the  xylophones  of  Burma  with  those  of  Africa  and  a  comparison  of  the 
pan-pipes  of  Melanesia  (Solomon  Islands)  with  those  of  Brazil.  Both 
xylophones  and  pan-pipes,  it  may  be  noted,  are  well  fitted,  because  of 
their  fixed  tuning  ("feste  Stimmung"),  for  such  comparative  study. 

For  the  first  of  these  problems  von  Hornbostel  compares  the  tones 
of  four  Burmese  xylophones  (one  of  which  is  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  in  London,  one  in  the  United  States  National  Museum,  and 
[71]  two  in  the  Royal  Ethnographical  Museum  at  Berlin)  with  those  of 
two  African  xylophones  from  remote  parts  of  the  continent,  a  Bavenda 
one  from  southeastern  Africa  (kept  in  the  Royal  Ethnographical  Mu- 
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seiim  at  Berlin)  and  a  Mandingo  one  from  the  western  Soudan  (in  ihc 
ethnographical  nuiseum  at  Mamburg).  As  the  ranges  (number  of  dis- 
lincll>  pilclied  sta\es)  of  these  six  xylophones  differ,  all  that  is  necessary 
lo  (.\o  is  to  compare  ihc  corresponding  tones  o\'  a  selected  octave  (two 
or  somewhat  less  are  computed  for  the  Al'rican  instruments),  embracing 
the  seven  tones  that  make  up  the  scale  peculiar  to  these  instruments 
(the  octave  selected  is  that  which  is  in  the  best  state  oi'  preservation  or 
the  pitches  o['  ihc  tones  oi~  which  can  be  most  accurately  measured). 
rhe  lonomclric  results  are  presented  in  tabular  form,  the  figures  ex- 
pressing the  vibration  rates  being  all  reduced  to  the  compass  of  a  single 
octave  (that  is,  multiplied  or  divided  by  powers  of  2.  where  necessary), 
for  convenience  of  comparison.  The  mean  figures  for  the  four  {Burmese 
xylophones  are  also  given.  The  scale  thus  worked  (Uit  is  peculiar  to 
several  oi^  the  culture  peoples  of  Indonesia  and  Farther  India  (Javanese. 
Siamese,  Burmese);  it  consists  of  an  octave  of  seven  tones  at  equidistant 
intervals,  a  scale  no  interval  of  which  is  strictly  possible  to  liuropean 
ears.  The  mean  values  differ  quite  inconsiderable  fri>m  the  theoretical 
vibration  rates,  which  are  also  given  by  von  Hornbostel;  the  variations 
are  well  within  what  may  be  called  the  psychological  unit  range,  it  is 
astonishing  how  closely  the  pitches  of  the  African  xylophones  corre- 
spond to  these  figures.  Thus,  the  mean  Burmese,  the  theoretical,  and 
the  Bavenda  figures  (vibrations  per  second)  for  the  first  four  tones  of 
the  scale  are  respectively  672,  669,  675;  738.5,  739,  735;  4()S,  4()S.  408; 
450,  450.  453  (the  last  two  groups  of  figures  are.  properly  speaking,  to 
be  multiplied  by  2).  Where  type  of  instrument,  character  oi  scale,  and 
absolute  pitch  coincide  as  here,  he  must  be  a  hardened  sceptic  indeed 
who  refuses  to  infer  historical  interdependence.  What  gives  peculiar  /est 
to  the  Burmese-African  parallel  is  that  the  xylophone  seems  to  be 
unknown  in  Madagascar. 

Of  still  greater  interest,  particularlv  to  .Americanists,  is  the  relation 
of  the  Melanesian  pan-pipes  lo  those  of  northwestern  Bra/il.  Ihc  .scale 
construction  of  the  latter  has  been  thoroughlv  studied  bv  von  I  lornboslel 
in  an  interesting,  though  somewhat  technical,  paper  entitled  '"liber 
einige  Panpfeifen  aus  Nordwestbrasilien"  (pp.  378-391  of  T.  KckH- 
Griinberg's  '/.wci  Jahrc  unicr  den  /lullcincn.  \o\.  2).  The  scale  exemplitied 
in  these  pan-pipes  is  a  highly  peculiar  one.  being  constructed  with  the 
aid  of  overtones,  which  in  this  case,  it  mav  be  noted,  are  rather  easy 
[72]  to  obtain  by  over-blowing.  1  he  next  tone  but  one  after  the  firsl  is 
such  that  its  third  partial  tone  (first  tiMic  produced  bv  over-blowing,  an 
octave  plus  a  fifth  above  the  fuiuiamcnlal)  is  identical,  alU>wmg  for  the 
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ditTcrcnce  of  register,  with  the  first.  The  fifth  tone  of  the  scale  is  related 
to  the  third  as  the  third  to  the  first,  and  so  on  for  the  odd  numbers  of 
the  scale.  In  this  way  a  set  of  tones  is  produced  which  are  a  fourth 
removed  from  cacii  oihcv  (a  "circle  of  fourths"  parallel  in  formation  to 
the  Pythagorean  "circle  oi'  fifths").  The  tone  between  the  first  and  third 
is  obtained  by  halving  the  interval  of  a  fourth  that  separates  them;  in 
this  wa\  an  interval  about  midway  between  our  second  and  minor  third 
is  produced.  Ihe  e\en  tones  of  the  scale  are  built  up  from  the  second 
according  to  the  principle  of  the  "circle  of  fourths."  The  pecuHar  scale 
thus  resulting  is.  strangely  enough,  closely  duplicated  by  the  scale  of 
two  pan-pipes  from  Bambatana  on  the  west  coast  of  Choiseul,  Solomon 
Islands  (now  in  the  Royal  Ethnographical  Museum,  Berlin);  indeed,  the 
figures  for  the  latter  agree  even  better  with  those  of  the  theoretical  scale 
constructed  as  described  than  those  for  the  Brazilian  pipes  (Uanana 
Indians  of  Rio  Caiary-Uaupes;  specimens  now  in  the  Royal  Ethnograph- 
ical Museum)  from  which  the  scale  was  worked  out  by  von  Hornbostel, 
thus  suggesting  that  the  Melanesian  pipes  represent  an  older  or  more 
carefully  preserved  tradition.  The  BraziHan  pipes  are  plausibly  derived, 
as  von  Hornbostel  has  shown  in  the  second  paper  above  referred  to, 
from  old  Peruvian  models.  To  cap  the  climax,  not  only  do  the  Mela- 
nesian and  Brazilian  pipes  illustrate  the  same  type  of  scale,  but  the 
absolute  pitches  correspond  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Thus,  the  Brazil- 
ian, theoretical,  and  Melanesian  figures  for  four  successive  tones  are 
respectively  560.5,  559.6,  557;  651.3,  650.4,  651;  374.5,  378,  379.3;  439.5, 
439.2.  440  (the  last  two  groups  of  figures  are,  properly  speaking,  to  be 
multiplied  by  2).  What  more  can  the  severest  critic  demand? 

Result  -  the  pan-pipes  of  Melanesia  and  South  America  are  histor- 
ically connected,  not  merely  because  they  are  pan-pipes,  but  because 
their  detailed  musical  construction  is  too  closely  alike  to  be  explained 
by  convergent  evolution.  Here,  at  last,  we  have  clear  evidence  of  a 
cultural  contact  between  these  two  parts  of  the  world.  Whether  such 
contact  was  in  any  way  far-reaching  or  was  limited  to  the  borrowing 
of  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cultural  traits  is  another  matter. 
The  simple  fact  remains  that  von  Hornbostel  has  demonstrated  such 
contact  for  at  least  one  culture  element. 

Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Current  Anthropological  Literature  2,  69-72 
(1913).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  As- 
sociation. Originally  titled  "Methods  and  Principles." 


Terms  of  Relationship  and  the  Lc\  iralc 

REVIVED  interest  has  been  manifested  of  late  in  the  relation 
\vhich  exists  between  systems  of  consanguinity  and  affinity 
on  the  one  hand,  and  specific  types  or  features  of  social 
organization  on  tiie  other.  It  is  to  Rivers  that  we  chiefly  owe  this 
revival  of  interest  and  it  is  he  who,  by  discussion  and  example 
based  chiefly  on  Melanesian  material,  has  conclusively  shown  that 
many  groupings  of  kinship  terms  are  best  understood  as  expressive 
of  particular  types  of  marriage.  True,  many  of  Rivers'  inferences 
seem  far-fetched  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  following  him  in  detail, 
but  his  main  argument  is  certainly  sound. ^ 

A  widespread  marriage  custom  among  American  Indians,  and 
other  peoples  as  well,  is  that  of  the  levirate,  in  other  words  the  custom 
by  which  a  man  has  the  privilege  or,  more  often,  duty  of  marrying 
the  widow  of  his  deceased  brother  and  of  bringing  up  the  offspring 

>  Lowie  has  tried  to  show  that  Rivers'  hne  of  argument  is  in  many  cases  too  ex- 
clusive in  character,  that  he  has  explained  by  a  specific  form  of  marriage  what  would 
equally  well  result  from  a  more  general  feature,  that  of  group  exogamy.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  Lowie's  own  arguments  are  in  part  invalidated  hy  his  failure  to 
show  why  only  certain  relationships  covered  by  the  same  cxogamic  rule  are  included 
under  a  single  term.  In  not  at  the  same  time  defining  the  reasons  for  specific  delimi- 
tation he  may  prove  too  much.  Personally  I  believe  that  the  factors  governing  kinship 
nomenclature  are  very  complex  and  only  in  part  capable  of  explanation  on  purely 
sociological  grounds.  In  any  event,  I  do  not  seriously  believe  that  thoroughly  satis- 
factory results  can  be  secured  without  linguistic  analysis  of  kinship  terms.  Moreover, 
for  the  proper  historical  perspective  we  must  have  some  feeling  for  the  lack  of  strict 
accord  between  linguistic  and  cultural  change.  This  means  that  an  existing  nomen- 
clature may  be  retained,  at  least  for  a  time,  in  the  face  of  sociological  developments 
requiring  its  modification.  Direct  sociological  interpretation  o(  descriptive  kinship 
data  may  be  as  unhistorical  as  any  other  mode  of  direct  interpretation  of  descriptive 
cultural  facts.  However,  the  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  is  not  a  polemic  or  broadly 
methodological  one.  It  aims  merely  to  call  attention  to  a  specific  type  of  marriage 
as  determining  part  of  the  kinship  nomenclature.  Some  of  the  facts  instanced  in  the 
text  are  instructive  because,  without  other  evidence,  one  might  have  inferred  from  ihcm 
the  actual  or  former  existence  of  group  exogamy.  This  inference,  fortunately,  we 
know  to  be  impossible  for  the  Vana  and  Chinook. 
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of  their  union  in  his  own  household.  Correlative  to  this  is  the 
custom  by  which  a  man  has  the  privilege  or  duty  of  marrying  the 
as  yet  unmarried  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  For  convenience  we 
shall  consider  these  tw^o  customs  as  different  forms  of  the  levirate. 
How  can  the  levirate  form  of  marriage  find  expression  in  kinship 
nomenclature?  Obviously  in  two  distinct  ways.  We  may  look 
upon  the  levirate  as  an  accomplished  fact,  in  which  case  it  remains 
to  define  step-relationship  in  terms  of  the  nepotic  relationship,  i.  e., 
step-father  as  uncle,  step-mother  as  aunt,  step-child  as  nephew  or 
niece.  A  reflection  of  the  le\  irate  in  nomenclature  naturally  de- 
mands the  identification  of  the  step-father  and  step-mother  with 
the  paternal  uncle  and  maternal  aunt  respectively  in  such  tribes 
as  possess  distinct  terms  for  paternal  and  maternal  uncle,  and  pater- 
nal and  maternal  aunt;  correlatively,  in  those  tribes  that  distinguish 
between  brother's  and  sister's  children  we  must  look  for  an  identi- 
fication of  the  step-child  with  the  man's  brother's  child  and  the 
woman's  sister's  child.  Or,  secondly,  we  may  look  upon  the  levirate 
as  a  potential  fact,  in  which  case  it  remains  to  define  certain  nepotic 
and  ensuing  relationships  in  terms  of  the  filial  (and  fraternal) 
relationship,  i.  e.,  paternal  uncle  as  father,  maternal  aunt  as  mother, 
man's  brother's  child  as  son  and  daughter,  woman's  sister's  child 
as  son  and  daughter,  children  of  father's  brother  and  mother's 
sister  as  brothers  and  sisters  (as  distinguished  from  "real"  cousins, 
i.  e.,  cross-cousins).  We  may  also  expect  to  find  a  man's  sister-in- 
law  and  a  woman's  brother-in-law  referred  to  as  wife  and  husband 
respectively.  I  propose  to  show  that  such  peculiarities  of  kinship 
nomenclature  actually  follow,  as  consequences  of  the  levirate, 
among  the  Upper  Chinook  ^  and  the  Yahi  or  Southern  Yana.^ 

The  identification  of  step-relationship  with  the  nepotic  relation- 
ship is  complete  among  the  Upper  Chinook.  The  nepotic  relation- 
ships  recognized  by  these  Indians  are  as  follows: — 

'  Wishram  tribe,  in  Southern  Washington.  Data  taken  from  as  yet  unpublished 
material  secured  at  Yakima  reserve  in  1905.  For  orthography  of  Wishram  terms 
see  my  "Wishram  Texts."  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society, Vo\.  2,  1909. 

»  In  northern  California.  Data  taken  from  material  recently  (summer  of  1915)  ob- 
tained from  Ishi.  the  last  known  survivor  of  the  tribe.  Data,  as  yet  unpublished,  on  the 
kinship  terms  of  the  Northern  and  Central  Yana  were  obtained  in  1907.  For  drthog- 
raphy  of  Yana  see  my  "Yana  Texts,"  Univ.  Calif.  Publ.  Am.  Arch.  Ethn.  Vol.  9,  1910. 
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i-mul^  "paternal  uncle"  (vocative  amul). 

i-lem  "maternal  uncle"*  (vocative  alsm). 

a-lak*  "paternal  aunt"  (vocative  alak). 

a-gutx  "maternal  aunt"  (vocative  aguix  or  aqxdda). 
I  i-wulx  "man's  brother's  son;  woman's  sister's  son"  (vocative  qxtwul:f) 
■j  a-wttiy^  "man's   brother's   daughter;    woman's  sister's  daughter"  (vocative 
L         qxewulx). 

J i-lalxan  "man's  sister's  son"  (vocative  qxelatxBn). 
la-latxan*  "man's  sister's  daughter"  (vocative  qxelatxBn). 
Ci-tkiu  "woman's  brother's  son." 
[a-lkiu*  "woman's  brother's  daughter." 

The  step-relationships  which  are  identical  with  certain  of  these 
terms  are: — 

i-tnul  "step-father." 
a-gutx  "step-mother." 
(i-wulx  "  (man's  or  woman's)  step-son." 
\a-wulx^  "(man's  or  woman's)  step-daughter." 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  Their  dependence  on  the 
levirate  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  extended  discussion.  I  need  only 
add  that  the  levirate  itself  is  known  to  have  been  in  force  among 
most  or  all  of  the  tribes  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  We  may  infer 
with  some  degree  of  plausibility,  for  the  Upper  Chinook,  that  it 
was  the  very  custom  of  the  levirate,  more  specifically  the  fact  that 
both  the  man's  brother's  child  and  the  woman's  sister's  child  were 
alike  potentially  the  step-children,  that  w^as  responsible  for  the 
grouping  of  these  two  relationships  under  a  single  term  in  contrast 
to  the  distinctive  terms  for  the  man's  sister's  child  and  the  woman's 
brother's  child. 

Fully  as  instructive  are  the  Yahi  data.^     They  are  all  the  more 

'  i-  is  masculine  prefix,  a-  is  feminine  prefix.  In  actual  usage  the  terms  are  practic- 
ally always  provided  with  possessive  elements,  e.g.,  i-ya-mut  "his  paternal  unclr." 
a-ga-wulx  "her  sister's  daughter." 

'  Boas  gives  i-tata  for  this  relationship  in  Lower  Chinook.  In  Wishram  this  term 
is  used  by  little  children  for  "(older)  brother." 

'  These  terms  are  identical,  differing  only  in  the  gender  prefix. 

♦  Ishi,  the  informant,  spoke  very  little  English,  but  I  consider  the  full  data  on 
kinship  terms  that  I  obtained  from  him,  aside  from  a  few  doubtful  points,  as  thoroughly 
reliable.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  terms  were  collected  very  slowly  and  with  the 
utmost  care  and  circumspection,  with  repeated  checking-up  whenever  opportunity 
was  offered;  further  to  the  fact  that  data  already  obtained  from  the  Northern  Vanm 
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significant  in  that  the  informant  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he 
himself  looked  upon  the  facts  that  we  are  about  to  consider  as 
simply  another  way  of  saying  that  it  was  customary  for  the  widow 
to  marry  her  former  husband's  brother  and  for  the  widower  to 
marry  his  former  wife's  sister.  The  Yahi  terms  for  parents  and 
children,  in  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  for  our  argument,  are: — 

galsi  "father"  (vocative  galsind,  galsV). 

ganna  "mother"  (vocative  ganwa). 

'i'sipla  "son"  (literally  "little  man")  or  H'siplai'amauydhi  (literally  " person 

who  is  little  man"). 
mari'mipla  "daughter"  (literally  "little  woman")  or  mari'miplai'amauydhi 

(literally  "person  who  is  little  woman"). 

The  terms  involving  the  nepotic  relationship  are: — 

galsi  "paternal  uncle"  (vocative  galsind,  gatsi). 

udjtyauna  "maternal  uncle"  (vocative  u^dji'yaund,  udji'yau)} 

mucdi  "paternal  aunt"  (vocative  mucdl). 

ganna  "maternal  aunt"  (vocative  gannd). 

H^sipla  "man's  brother's  son;   woman's  sister's  son"   (vocative  H^sipland, 

H' sip  la), 
mari'mipla  "man's  brother's  daughter;  woman's  sister's  daughter"  (vocative 

mari'mipland,  mari'mipla). 
u'dji'yauna   "man's   sister's   son"   (vocative    u'dji'yaund);    "  man's  sister's 

daughter"  (vocative  u^dji'yau). 
mucdi  "woman's  brother's  son,  daughter"  (vocative  mucdl). 

These  lists  show  that  the  paternal  uncle,  as  a  potential  father, 
is  termed  father;  and  the  maternal  aunt,  as  a  potential  mother, 
mother.  As  a  necessary  correlate  of  this  we  find  that  the  man's 
brother's  son  and  daughter,  and  the  woman's  sister's  son  and  daugh- 
ter, as  potential  children,  are  termed  son  and  daughter.     On  the 

helped  me  to  follow  the  informant.  The  many  agreements  in  nomenclature  between 
the  Yahi  and  Northern  Yana  systems  are  in  no  case  due  to  suggestion  on  my  part. 
The  work  was  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  counters,  differing  in  appearance  for 
males  and  females,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree;  this  device  put  the  whole 
investigation  on  a  directly  visible  footing.  My  familiarity  with  Northern  and  Central 
Yana  (by  that  time  also  of  Yahi)  naturally  also  helped,  though  the  language  of  the 
discussion  itself  was  a  crude  jargon  composed  of  English,  quasi-English,  and  Yahi. 

'  The  vocative  in  -na  is  used  by  males,  that  in  a  final  lengthened  vowel  (or  diph- 
thong) by  females.  This  applies  to  all  other  cases  in  which  two  vocative  forms  are 
given. 

'  Related  to  n^dji-  "to  be  old." 
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other  hand,  the  maternal  uncle  and  the  paternal  aunt  arc  desig- 
nated by  distinctive  terms,  the  correlative  nephew  or  niece  being 
in  each  case  designated  by  the  same  term.  In  other  words,  the 
kinship  terms  involved  in  the  nepotic  relation  fall  into  two  very 
distinct  groups:  such  as,  through  the  custom  of  the  levirate,  have 
become  identified  with  tiic  filial  relation  and  recognize  the  diflTerence 
of  generation,  and  such  as  enter  into  reciprocal  pairs  in  which  the 
difference  of  generation  is  not  recognized.  The  latter  type  of 
kinship  term  also  includes  the  terms  for  grandparents  and  grand- 
children. 

There  is,  furthermore,  a  specific  term  applied  to  the  man's 
brother's  son  or  daughter,  wa'ddt'imauna  (plural  yciddt'imauna). 
The  analysis  of  this  term,  however,  would  seem  again  to  show 
dependence  on  the  levirate.  wa'-,  to  which  yet-  corresponds  as 
plural,  is  a  verb  stem  meaning  "to  sit"  but  apparently  also,  when 
followed  by  an  incorporated  noun  stem,  conveying  the  idea  of 
"to  have,  consider  as";  ddt'i  is  a  term  for  "child,"  regardless  of 
sex;  -mauna  is  participial.  The  term  would  therefore  seem  to 
mean  "had,  considered  as  own  child,"  t.  e.,  potential  son  or  daughter 
according  to  the  levirate.  The  Northern  Yana  term  for  the  man's 
brother's  son  is  the  cognate  ivaddt'imauna,  for  the  man's  brother's 
daughter  waddt'imaumari'mi,  which  is  the  same  term  compounded 
with  the  word  for  woman,  man  mi.  A  division  into  two  kin  groups 
of  necessity  prevails  also  in  the  cousin  relationship.  Cross-cousins, 
i.  e.,  cousins  related  through  parents  of  opposite  sex,  are  designated 
by  special  terms  {'d'yanmauna  and  'ayansiya;  their  exact  defi- 
nition does  not  concern  us  here),  while  cousins  related  through 
parents  of  like  sex  are  brothers  and  sisters.  In  other  words,  if  my 
paternal  uncle  and  maternal  aunt  are  my  potential  father  and 
mother,  their  children  must  be  my  potential  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  nomenclature  for  the  fraternal  relationship,  including  its 
application  to  cousins,  is  as  follows: — 

dul'yauna  "man's  older  brother"  (vocative  d ut' yaund) ;  also  "paternal  uncle'* 
son  older  than  male  self,  maternal  aunt's  son  older  than  male  self." 

tlet'yauna  "man's  younger  brother"  (voiative  t'rt'yauna);  also  "iMtcrnal 
uncle's  son  younger  than  male  self,  maternal  aunt's  son  younRcr  than 
male  self." 
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mari'mi'yauna  "man's  sister"  (vocative  manmi'yau);  also  "man's  paternal 

uncle's  daughter,  man's  maternal  aunt's  daughter." 
'i'si'yauna  "woman's  brother"  (vocative  'I'si'yau);  also  "woman's  paternal 

uncle's  son,  woman's  maternal  aunt's  son." 
dui'mari'mi  "woman's  older  sister"  (vocative  dut'mari'mt);  also  "paternal 

uncle's  daughter  older  than  female  self,  maternal  aunt's  daughter  older 

than  female  self." 
t'.et'u'omdri'mi    "woman's  younger    sister"    (vocative   tlet' woman  ml);    also 

"paternal  uncle's  daughter  younger  than  female  self,  maternal  aunt's 

daughter  younger  than  female  self." 

As  indicated  in  detail,  the  terms  "older"  and  "younger"  refer 
to  the  relative  ages  of  the  parties  directly  involved  in  the  fraternal 
relationship,  not  to  the  relative  ages  of  their  parents.^ 

The  levirate  is  further  reflected  in  the  Yahi  kinship  system  in 
the  terms  for  the  wife's  sister  and  the  husband's  brother,  which, 
as  applying  to  potential  wife  and  husband,  are  identical  with  the 
terms   for   these: — 

'I'jt  "husband"  (literally  "man,  male");  also  "husband's  brother." 
mari'mi  "wife"  (literally  "woman");  also  "wife's  sister." 

Whether  these  terms  also  apply  to  the  woman's  sister's  husband  and 
the  man's  brother's  wife  respectively  I  do  not  know,  as  I  have  no 
data  on  this  point,  but  it  seems  quite  likely  from  the  general  analo- 
gies of  the  Yahi  system  that  this  is  the  case.  This  would  be  further 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  in  Northern  Yana  a  single  term  (u'nai- 
ydna)  is  used  for  the  wife's  sister,  the  man's  brother's  wife,  the 
husband's  brother,  and  the  woman's  sister's  husband;  this  term 
would  thus  seem  to  be  about  equivalent  to  "potential  spouse." 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wife's  brother,  the  man's  sister's  husband, 
the  husband's  sister,  and  the  woman's  brother's  wife  are  each  desig- 
nated, in  both  Northern  Yana  and  Yahi,  by  a  distinctive  term; 
these  terms  differ  only  phonetically  in  the  two  dialects. 

The  influence  of  the  levirate  on  Yahi  kinship  nomenclature  may 
be  still  further  pursued  in  certain  other  terms  of  affinity.  The 
paternal  uncle's  wife  and  the  maternal  aunt's  husband  are  not 

>  As  is  the  case  in  other  kinship  systems,  e.g.,  that  of  the  Takelma  and  Nootka. 
Thus,  among  the  Nootka,  the  older  brother's  or  older  sister's  son  A  is  the  "older 
brother"  of  his  or  her  younger  brother's  or  younger  sister's  son  B,  whether  A  is  actually 
older  or  younger  than  B. 
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typical  potential  mother  and  fatlK-r  respectively,  but  the  former, 
as  the  potential  father's  w  if»',  may  become  a  step-mother  (or  better 
perhaps  co-mother);  while  the  latter,  f)n  the  death  of  one's  brother- 
less  father,  may  take  the  widow  to  wife  and  thus  become  a  step- 
father. However,  the  terms  "mother"  and  "father"  are  not 
respectively  used  for  the  paternal  uncle's  wife  and  the  maternal 
aunt's  husband.  The  special  terms  in  use  for  these  relationships 
are: — 

p'emo'o  "paternal  uncle's  wife"  (vocative  p'emo'ond,  p'emo'6). 
'dp'dju'wiyaitna  "maternal  aunt's  husband"  (vocative  'dp'dju'wiyaund). 

The  significance  of  the  term  p'emo'o  for  our  problem  will  become 
apparent  in  a  moment.  While  the  'dp'dju'u'tyauna  himself  is  not 
named  so  as  to  refer  to  the  levirate,  it  is  highly  significant  as  indi- 
cative of  this  custom  that  he  was  said  by  Ishi  to  address  his  wife's 
children  as  his  own  children,  thus  implying  a  potential  fatherhood 
in  himself.'  Equally  significant  is  the  term  applied  by  a  woman  to 
her  husband's  brother's  child,  dat'ipfa  (vocative  dat'ip'.d),  for  this 
is  simply  the  diminutive  of  ddVi  "child."  In  other  words,  as  the 
potential  step-mother  (or  co-mother,  for  we  are  dealing  with  a 
polygamous  society),  she  addresses  her  husband's  brother's  children 
as  her  children.- 

We  may  now  take  up  the  Yahi  terms  for  the  step-relationship. 
They  are: — 

wa'nimasi  "step-father;  man's  step-child"  (vocative  'wa'nimdsind,  -l\i'  r.irK.isl). 
p'hno'o  "step-mother"  (vocative  p'emo'ond,  p'emo'6). 
ddt'ipla  "woman's  step-child"  (vocative  ddCip\d). 

The  last  term,  in  spite  of  its  literal  meaning  ("little  child"),  is 
used  by  a  woman  even  for  a  grown-up  step-child.  The  most  strik- 
ing point  about  this  step-nomenclature  is  the  identity  of  the  slep- 
mother-step-child  relation  with   th.it  of  tlie  patcnial  imcle's  wife 

'  I  must  hasten  to  add.  however,  that  Ishi's  statements  on  thi.-*  point  were  not  such 
as  to  leave  absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  his  true  meaning. 

'Whether  dat'ipla  is  an  inclusive  term  for  'i'sipia  "son"  and  mari'mipla 
"daughter,"  as  its  etymology  implies,  or  is  restricted  in  use  to  this  and  the  strp-relation 
mentioned  further  on.  I  do  not  know.  In  Northern  and  C'cnlral  Vana  dAi  i  i*  the 
regular  term  for  "child,"  but  I^hi  considered  this  word,  without  the  diminutive  »uffix. 
as  peculiar  to  those  dialects. 
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to  the  husband's  brother's  child,  a  clear  indication  of  one  form  of 
levirate  marriage.  The  term  wa'nimasi,  which  is  used  reciprocally, 
finds  no  parallel,  so  far  as  my  data  go,  in  the  Yahi  kinship  system, 
but  comparison  with  Northern  Yana  demonstrates  that  it  too  is 
symptomatic  of  the  levirate — and  in  a  manner,  indeed,  directly 
comparable  to  the  Upper  Chinook  usage.  Its  Northern  Yana 
cognate  is  tinlma  (vocative  un'lmand),  which  means  "paternal 
uncle."  This  correspondence  is  of  course  indicative  of  the  direct 
and  most  typical  form  of  levirate,  the  marriage  by  a  man  of  his 
brother's  widow.  It  further  implies  the  former  use  in  Yahi  of 
wanimasi  for  the  paternal  uncle,  its  displacement,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  levirate,  by  the  term  for  "father,"  and  its  survival 
in  a  specialized  sense  ("step-father"). 

This  leads  us  to  a  point  of  considerable  interest,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  kinship  terms  implying  the  levirate.  For  some 
reason  which  I  am  at  present  unable  to  give,  the  identification  of 
the  paternal  uncle  with  the  father  and  of  the  maternal  aunt  with 
the  mother  is  peculiar  to  Yahi,  while  the  Northern  and  Central 
Yana  have  distinct  terms  for  each  of  the  four  types  of  uncle  and 
aunt.     The  Northern  Yana  terms  are: — 

un'lma  "paternal  uncle." 

udji'auna  "maternal  uncle"  (cf.  Yahi  u^dji'yauna). 
muxdi  "paternal  aunt"  (cf.  Yahi  mucdi). 
garaiwa  "maternal  aunt." 

The  terms  un'lma  and  garaina  are  not  capable  of  analysis  and 
must  therefore  be  of  very  considerable  antiquity.  Moreover  there 
was  good  internal  evidence  in  Yahi,  as  we  saw,  pointing  to  the 
former  existence  in  that  dialect  of  wa'nimasi  in  the  sense  of  "pater- 
nal uncle."  From  these  facts  we  conclude  that  the  Yahi  peculiar- 
ities of  terminology  are  secondary  and  that  the  influence  upon  it  of 
the  levirate  was  not  on  the  wane,  but  on  the  increase.  It  would  be 
highly  interesting  to  have  the  Northern  Maidu  kinship  system 
available  for  comparison  in  order  to  determine  whether  this  em- 
phasis on  the  levirate  is  due  to  a  southern  influence,  but  unfortu- 
nately such  material  has  not  been  made  accessible. 

The  influence  of  the  levirate  on  kinship  terminology  is  doubtless 
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traceable  in  other  systems,  and  perhaps  much  of  what  has  l>een 
explained  with  reference  to  other  causes  is  ascribable  to  it.  I 
should  certainly  not  be  disposed  to  hold,  for  instance,  that  the 
merj^ing  of  lineal  and  collateral  lines  of  descent  necessarily  iK)ints 
to  the  custom  of  group  exoganu-.  The  le\irate  tu.iv  nf)  doul>t  not 
infrequently  be  examined  as  an  ecjually  or  more  plausible  deter- 
mining influence.'  Various  features  of  a  kinship  system  may  be 
interpreted  as  symptomatic  of  the  levirate,  but  care  must  always 
be  taken  to  see  whether  in  any  specific  case  other  explanations  may 
not  be  more  appropriate.  One  such  symptomatic  feature  is  the 
classification  of  cousins  related  through  parents  of  like  sex  as 
brothers  and  sisters.  The  classification  of  all  cousins  as  brothers 
and  sisters,  as  among  the  Nootka,  is  naturally  of  no  significance 
in  connection  with  the  levirate.  A  typical  instance  of  the  former 
mode  of  cousin  classification  I  find  among  the  Takelma,  a  tribe  of 
southern  Oregon.  Among  these  Indians  the  term  for  "younger 
brother"  {wd''-xa)  was  also  applied  to  the  father's  younger  brother's 
son  and  to  the  mother's  younger  sister's  son;  the  term  for  "older 
brother"  (op-xa)  also  to  the  father's  older  brother's  son  and  to  the 
mother's  older  sister's  son;  the  term  for  "younger  sister"  {t^awd'-xa) 
also  to  the  father's  younger  brother's  daughter  and  to  the  mother's 
younger  sister's  daughter;  and  the  term  for  "older  sister"  {t' op-xa) 
also  to  the  father's  older  brother's  daughter  and  to  the  mother's 
older  sister's  daughter.  The  cross-cousins,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
classed  partly  with  the  paternal  uncle  and  maternal  aunt  and  partly 
under  a  distinctive  kinship  term.  It  may  well  be  significant  in 
connection  with  these  facts  that  the  levirate  was  obligatory  among 
the  Takelma. 

The  identification  in  nomenclature  of  the  wife's  sister  or  man's 
brother's  wife  with  the  wife,  and  of  the  husband's  brother  or 
woman's  sister's  husband  with  the  husband,  is  also  good  presump- 
tive evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  levirate.  Thus,  for  the  Tlingit, 
Swanton  expressly  states:  "A  woman's  sister's  husband  was  calleil 

>  To  avoid  misconception.  I  wish  expressly  to  state  that  I  do  not  con.Hidcr  the 
explanation  here  given  of  certain  features  of  kinsliip  tcrniinoloKy  to  hold  generally, 
but  only  in  the  two  groups  of  cases  specifically  dealt  with.  CUher  pouible  applicatioru 
of  my  line  of  argument  must  be  examined  on  their  meritst. 
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husband;  aiul  a  wife's  sister,  wife,  because  in  case  of  the  wife's 
death,  the  widower  had  a  right  to  marry  her  sister."  ^  That  this 
"right"  was  really  a  duty  and  that  both  forms  of  levirate  marriage 
are  customary  among  the  Tlingit  is  indicated  by  the  following 
quotation  from  a  recent  work  on  the  tribe: — ^ 

The  levirate  custom  regulates  many  marriages;  that  is,  when  a  brother  dies 
some  one  of  his  surviving  brothers  must  take  his  widow  to  wife.  ...  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  wife  dies,  then  a  sister  of  the  deceased,  or  a  close  relative, 
must  be  given  to  the  surviving  husband  for  a  wife. 

How  much  a  matter  of  course  the  levirate  is  with  the  Tlingit 
may  be  gathered  from  further  remarks  of  the  author: — 

In  levirate  marriages  no  presents  are  passed  from  the  man's  people  to  the 
people  of  the  woman  he  takes  to  wife,  for  this  is  only  making  good  his  loss.  The 
surviving  husband  has  the  right  even  to  select  a  married  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife.  If  this  is  done,  she  must  leave  her  husband  and  become  the  widower's 
wife.  Or  the  widow  has  the  right  to  select  even  a  married  brother  of  her  deceased 
husband.  And  if  this  is  done,  the  husband  must  leave  his  wife  and  children  and 
become  the  widow's  husband.^  The  writer  is  acquainted  with  more  cases  than 
one  of  this  kind.* 

In  several  Shoshonean  languages  there  are  similar  examples  of 
nomenclature.  Thus,  in  Shoshone  the  term  neg-w'i''  "my  husband; 
my  wife,"  means  also  "my  brother's  wife"  (male  speaking)  and 
"my  husband's  brother."^  Further,  in  Southern  Paiute  the  terms 
nairj-quma-n^^  "my  sister's  husband;  rriy  husband's  brother" 
(female  speaking)  and  naim-pirjwa-n^^  "my  brother's  wife;  my 
wife's  sister"  (male  speaking)  are  evidently  derivative  forms  of 
quma-n^^  "my  husband"  and  pi-qwa-n^''  "my  wife"  respectively  and 
probably  signify  something  like  "my  co-husband,  my  co-wife,"  or 
"my  possible  husband,  wife."  Many  other  examples  could  doubt- 
less be  found  in  America  of  this  type  of  nomenclature.  Among 
the  Shoshonean  tribes  of  the  Plateau,  aside  from  the  Hopi,  there 

'  See  J.  R.  Swanton,  "  Tlingit,  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,"  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  Bulletin  40,  p.  196. 

'See  Livingston  F.  Jones,  A  Study  of  the  Thlingets  of  Alaska,  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Co.,  1914,  p.  129. 

'  Presumably  not  in  earlier  days,  when  polygamy  was  practised.     E.  S. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  129,  130. 

'  Information  obtained  at  Uintah  Reserve,  Utah,  from  Charlie  Mack,  summer  of 
1909. 
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can  be  no  talk  of  group  exogamy.     Tlie  levirate  is  ready  to  hand 
as  a  plausible  explanation. 

Terms  denoting  step-relationship  are  also  peculiarly  apt  to 
be  symptomatic  of  the  levirate,  as  we  have  seen.  I  believe  that 
this  brief  study  has  served  to  accentuate  the  special  importance 
in  a  study  of  the  relation  between  kinship  and  social  organization 
of  considering  the  nomenclature  of  step-relationship. 


Editorial  Note 

Originalh  published  in  Anwrican  Anthropoloi^isi  18,  327  —  337  (1916). 
Reprinted  b>  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 


Percy  Grainger  and  Primitive  Music 

I  have  often  thought  that  one  of  the  surest  tests  of  a  true  musical 
instinct  is  the  abiHt\  to  sense  melody  and  rhythm  in  the  music  o\ 
primiti\e  peoples.  The  frequent  presence  of  such  disturbing  elements  as 
unfamiliar  intonations,  a  too  forceful  handling  of  the  voice,  loud  and 
monotonous  drum  or  rattle  accompaniments,  and  interspersed  whoops 
prevent  many  a  supposed  lover  of  music,  many  an  individual  blessed 
with  all  the  endowments  of  "musicianship"  from  perceiving  the  pure 
gold  that  lies  buried  only  a  little  below  the  surface.  In  the  measure  that 
spontaneous  esthetic  appreciation  is  independent  oi'  the  bias  deiermined 
by  the  conventional  garb  of  art  must  such  appreciation  be  deemed 
sincere  and  sound.  Thousands  of  "art  lovers"  accept  without  question 
second  and  third  rate  productions,  provided  they  be  dressed  in  the  usual 
accoutrements  of  art,  who  would  shrink  from  a  masterpiece  treated  m 
a  totally  different  style.  Hence  it  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  musical  amateur, 
learned  or  unlearned,  who  is  the  most  ready  to  acknowledge  the  pro- 
foundly musical  quality  of  much  of  the  music  of  primiti\e  folk,  but 
rather  the  musical  creator,  the  composer,  whose  musical  learning  does 
not  sit  so  heavily  on  him  as  to  crush  his  instinctive  appreciation  o['  the 
beautiful  wherever  and  however  it  may  be  found.  The  case  in  music  is 
precisely  analogous  to  that  in  primitive  plastic  art.  The  layman  who 
talks  glibly  of  Rembrandts  and  Diirers  would  fain  ha\e  us  believe  his 
soul  is  being  constantly  bathed  in  art,  yet  he  finds  some  exquisite  bit  o[' 
West  Coast  Indian  art  merelv  "interesting"  (generally  a  pretentious  way 
of  saying  "funny")  where  the  genuine  artist  franklx  sa\s  "beautiful"  or 
"great." 

And  so  we  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  a  l)ebuss\  rejoicing  in  the 
exotic  fragrance  of  Javanese  music  or.  to  ci>me  nearer  home,  a  Mac- 
Dowell  or  Cadman  finding  frank  inspiration  in  the  lunes  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian.  There  is,  however,  a  gap  between  such  esthetic  apprecialuni 
and  the  laborious  field  and  laboratory  stud>  of  prinnti\e  music  under- 
taken by  the  musical  ethnologist.  The  interest  of  a  MacDowell  and  ot 
a  von  Hornbostel  iSo  not  readily  or.  at  an>  rate.  Irequentl>  combine. 
Hence  mv    keen   izralificalion   at   ci>mini:   across   an   example   ol    this 
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potentially  rare  bird  only  recently,  in  looking  through  the  July,  1915, 
number  (vol.  i,  no.  3)  of  The  Musical  Quarterly  (published  by  G. 
Schirmer,  New  York  [593]  and  London).  The  purpose  of  this  note  is  to 
call  the  attention  of  ethnologists  who  are  interested  in  primitive  music 
to  a  paper  by  the  Australian  composer  Percy  Grainger  on  "The  Impress 
o\'  Personality  in  Unwritten  Music''  (pp.  416-435).  Grainger  is  well 
known  in  the  musical  world  both  as  pianist  and  as  orchestral  composer; 
he  is  particularly  noteworthy  for  his  daring  and  extensive  use  in  his 
orchestral  scores  of  such  unusual  instruments  as  the  guitar  and  xylo- 
phone. In  the  article  referred  to  Grainger  shows  himself  to  be  not  merely 
a  cultivated  musician  who  is  half-condescendingly  disposed  to  take  from 
the  storehouse  of  folk  and  primitive  music  a  hint  or  two  for  his  own 
purposes  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  enthusiastic  and  painstaking  collector 
of  such  music  who  freely  acknowledges  the  complexity  of  the  problem, 
and  is  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  studying  with  all  seriousness  the 
subtleties  of  intonation  and  rhythm  which  such  music  presents.  Grain- 
ger's ideal  falls  nowise  short  of  that  of  the  scientific  ethnologist.  And 
his  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  primitive  background  again  creates 
a  common  bond  with  the  professed  student  of  primitive  culture.  I  shall 
be  content,  for  the  rest,  to  let  Grainger  speak  for  himself,  so  as  to  give 
the  reader  of  the  American  Anthropologist  some  idea  of  how  a  topic 
near  to  him  strikes  one  of  the  foremost  of  Enghsh-speaking  composers. 
Symptomatic  of  the  general  attitude  of  the  musical  routineer  towards 
the  objective  study  of  all  music  but  that  of  the  academy  is  the  following 
(p.  433): 

Experience  of  primitive  music  is  not  in  any  way  thrust  upon  the  budding  musician. 
When  I  was  a  boy  in  Frani^fort  my  teacher  wanted  me  to  enter  for  (I  think  it  was)  the 
Mendelssohn  Prize  for  piano  playing,  and  I  remember  asking  him:  "If  I  should  win, 
would  they  let  me  study  Chinese  music  in  China  with  the  money?"  And  his  reply:  "No, 
they  don't  give  prizes  to  idiots." 

The  most  enthusiastic  interpreter  of  primitive  hfe  could  hardly  do 
greater  justice  than  Grainger  to  the  superior  possibiUty  of  individual 
participation  in  art  among  primitive  communities  than  in  our  own.  He 
says  (p.  418): 

With  regard  to  music,  our  modern  Western  civilization  produces,  broadly  speaking, 
two  main  types  of  educated  men.  On  the  one  hand  the  professional  musician  or  leisured 
amateur-enthusiast  who  spends  the  bulk  of  his  waking  hours  making  music,  and  on 
the  other  hand  all  those  many  millions  of  men  and  women  whose  lives  are  far  too 
overworked  and  arduous,  or  too  completely  immersed  in  the  ambitions  and  labyrinths 
of  our  material  civilization,  to  be  able  to  devote  any  reasonable  proportion  of  their 
time  to  music  or  artistic  expression  of  any  kind  at  all.  How  different  from  either  of 
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these  types  is  the  bulk  i>f  iineilucated  and  |5W4)  "uncivili/ed"  humanity  of  every  race 
and  color,  with  whom  natural  musical  expression  ma\  be  said  to  be  a  univers;il.  highls 
prized  hahii  that  seidi>m.  il  e\er.  degenerates  into  the  drudgery  of  a  mere  means  of 
livelihood.  ...  Now  primitive  modes  of  living,  however  terrible  some  of  them  m.iy  appear 
to  some  educated  and  rellncd  people,  are  seldom  so  barren  ol  '"mental  leisure"  as  the 
bulk  o^  iHH  ci\  ih/cd  careers. 

or  (he  ciMiiplc\il\  of  ■'iinwrillcn"  niiisic  aiui  of  liic  iiicapacily  of  ihc 
general  public,  ihroiigh  sheer  ignorance,  lo  falhoni  and  enjoy  this 
complexity,  Grainger  remarks  (p.  417): 

While  so  many  of  the  greatest  musical  geniuses  listen  spellbound  to  the  unconscious, 
eflbrtless  musical  utterances  of  primitive  man.  the  general  educated  public,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  willing  enough  to  applaud  adaptations  of  folk  songs  by  popular  com- 
posers, shows  little  or  no  appreciation  of  such  art  in  its  unembellished  original  state, 
when,  indeed,  it  generally  is  far  too  complex  (as  regards  rhythm,  dynamics,  and  scales) 
to  appeal  to  listeners  whose  ears  have  not  been  subjected  to  the  ultra-refining  influence 
of  close  association  with  the  subtle  developments  of  our  latest  Western  arl-music.  ... 
As  a  rule  folk-music  finds  its  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  general  public  and  of  the  less 
erudite  musicians  only  after  it  has  been  "simplified"  (generally  in  the  process  of  notation 
by  well-meaning  collectors  ignorant  of  those  more  ornate  subtleties  of  our  notation 
alone  fitted  for  the  task)  out  of  all  resemblance  to  its  original  self. 

The  following  is  of  interest  to  the  folk-psychologist,  though  personally 
I  am  inclined  to  belie\e  that  Grainger  may  go  too  far  in  his  generali- 
zation (p.  423): 

The  whole  art  [of  folk  and  primitive  music]  is  in  a  constant  stale  o^  tliix;  new  details 
being  continually  added  while  the  old  ones  are  abandoned.  These  general  conditions 
prevail  wherever  unwritten  music  is  found,  and  though  I  may  never  have  heard 
Greenland  or  Red  Indian  music  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  as  long  as  it  is  not  too 
strongly  infiuenced  by  the  written  music  of  our  Western  civilization  it  will  evince  ou 
inspection  much  the  same  general  symptoms  as  those  displayed  by  the  folk-music  of 
British,  Russian  or  Scandinavian  peasants,  or  by  natives  of  the  South  Seas,  and  we 
may  always  be  sure  that  the  singing  of  (let  us  say)  an  unsciphisticated  Lincolnshire 
agriculturalist  of  the  old  school  will  in  essentials  approximate  more  closely  to  that  ol 
Hottentots  or  other  savages  than  it  will  to  the  art-music  of  an  educated  member  of  his 
own  race  li\ing  in  a  neighboring  town. 

My  own  experience  would  lead  me  rather  lo  emphasize  the  quite  deriniie 
stylistic  peculiarities  o'i  the  folk-music  o['  different  tribes  and  peoples. 
However,  much  depends  on  the  perspective  adopted.  The  measuring 
rod  o{  the  musician  must  needs  be  differeiulv  gradualetl  from  that  o\' 
the  ethnologist.  [595] 

For  the  following  breath  o\'  fresh  air  let  us  be  dul>  thankful 
(pp.  427-430): 

What  life  is  to  the  writer,  and  nature  \o  the  painiei.  uinsntlen  music  is  (o  many  a 
composer:  a  kind  o\'  miniM-  of  genuineness  and  naturalness.   1  hrouph  il  alone  can  wc 
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come  to  know  something  of  the  incalculable  variety  of  man's  instincts  for  musical 
expression.  Krom  it  alone  can  we  glean  some  insight  into  what  suggests  itself  as  being 
'•vocal"  to  natural  singers  whose  technique  has  never  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
arbitrary  •'methods."  in  the  reiterated  physical  actions  of  marching,  rowing,  reaping, 
dancing,  cradle-rocking,  etc.,  that  called  its  work-songs,  dance-music,  ballads  and 
lullabies  into  life,  we  see  before  our  very  eyes  the  origin  of  the  regular  rhythms  of  our 
art-music  and  of  poetic  meters,  and  are  also  able  to  note  how  quickly  these  once  so 
rigid  rhythms  give  place  to  rich  and  wayward  irregularities  of  every  kind  as  soon  as 
these  bodily  movements  and  gestures  are  abandoned  and  the  music  which  originally 
existed  but  as  an  accompaniment  to  them  continues  independently  as  art  for  art's  sake. 
In  such  examples  as  the  Polynesian  part-songs  we  can  trace  the  early  promptings  of 
polyphony  and  the  habits  of  concerted  improvisation  to  their  very  source,  and,  since 
all  composing  is  little  else  than  "frozen  inspiration,"  surely  this  latter  experience  is  of 
supreme  importance;  the  more  so,  if  there  again  should  dawn  an  age  in  which  the  bulk 
of  civilized  men  and  women  will  come  to  again  possess  sufficient  mental  leisure  in  their 
lives  to  enable  them  to  devote  themselves  to  artistic  pleasures  on  so  large  a  scale  as  do 
the  members  of  uncivilized  communities. 

Then  the  spectacle  of  one  composer  producing  music  for  thousands  of  musical  drones 
(totally  uncreative  themselves  and  hence  comparatively  out  of  touch  with  the  whole 
phenomenon  of  artistic  creation)  will  no  longer  seem  normal  or  desirable,  and  then  the 
present  gulf  between  the  mentaUty  of  composers  and  performers  will  be  bridged. 

The  fact  that  art-music  has  been  written  down  instead  of  improvised  has  divided 
musical  creators  and  executants  into  two  quite  separate  classes;  the  former  autocratic 
and  the  latter  comparatively  slavish.  It  has  grown  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  office 
of  the  modern  composer  to  leave  as  few  loopholes  as  possible  in  his  works  for  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  performer.  The  considerable  increase  of  exactness  in  our  modes  of 
notation  and  tempo  and  expression  marks  has  all  been  directed  toward  this  end,  and 
though  the  state  of  things  obtaining  among  trained  musicians  for  several  centuries  has 
been  productive  of  isolated  geniuses  of  an  exceptional  greatness  unthinkable  under 
primitive  conditions,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  has  done  so  at  the  expense  of  the  artistry 
of  millions  of  performers,  and  to  the  destruction  of  natural  sympathy  and  understanding 
between  them  and  the  creative  giants. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  examine  the  possible  reason  for  the  ancient  tendency 
of  cultured  musicians  gradually  to  discontinue  improvisation,  and  seek  some  explanation 
for  the  lack  of  variety  with  regard  to  scales,  rhythms  and  dynamics  displayed  by  our 
western  art-music  when  compared  with  the  resources  of  [596]  more  primitive  men  in 
these  directions.  I  believe  the  birth  of  harmony  in  Europe  to  have  been  accountable  for 
much;  and  truly,  the  acquisition  of  this  most  transcendental  and  soul-reaching  of  all 
our  means  of  musical  expression  has  been  worth  any  and  every  sacrifice.  We  know  how 
few  combinations  of  intervals  sounded  euphonious  to  the  pioneers  of  harmonic  con- 
sciousness, and  can  imagine  what  concentration  they  must  have  brought  to  bear  upon 
accuracies  of  notation  and  reliability  of  matters  of  pitch  in  ensemble;  possibly  to  the 
exclusion  of  any  very  vital  interest  in  individualistic  traits  in  performances  or  in  the 
more  subtle  possibilities  of  dynamics,  color  and  irregular  rhythms. 

With  the  gradual  growth  of  the  all-engrossing  chord-sense  the  power  of  deep  emo- 
tional expression  through  the  medium  of  an  unaccompanied  single  melodic  line  would 
likewise  tend  to  atrophy;  which  perhaps  explains  why  many  of  those  conversant  with 
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the  strictly  solo  performances  of  some  branches  ol  uiiwriticii  nuisic  miss  in  the  melodic 
invention  of  the  greatest  classical  geniuses  —  passionatel)  as  ihe>  may  adore  their 
masterliness  in  other  directions  the  presence  of  a  certain  satisfying  completeness 
(iVom  the  standpoint  of  pure  line)  that  may  often  he  noticed  in  the  humblest  folk-song. 

li  always  seems  to  me  strange  that  modern  composers,  with  the  examples  of  liach's 
C'haconne  and  Violin  and  'Cello  Sonatas  as  well  as  of  much  primitive  music  before 
them,  do  not  more  often  feel  tempted  to  express  themselves  extensively  in  single  line  or 
unison  without  harmonic  accompaniment  of  any  kind.  I  have  found  this  a  particularly 
delightful  and  inspiring  medium  to  work  in,  and  very  refreshing  after  much  preoccu- 
pation with  richly  polyphonic  styles.  Now  that  we  have  grown  so  skilful  in  our  treatment 
of  harmony  that  this  side  of  our  art  often  tends  to  outweigh  all  our  other  creative 
accomplishments,  some  of  us  feel  the  need  of  replenishing  our  somewhat  impoverished 
resources  of  melody,  rhythm  and  color,  and  accordingly  turn,  and  seldom  in  vain,  for 
inspiration  and  guidance  to  those  untutored  branches  of  our  art  that  have  never  ceased 
to  place  their  chief  reliance  in  these  elements.  I  have  already  referred  to  the  possibilities 
of  "inexact  unison"  evinced  by  Maori  and  Egyptian  music.  Similar  rich  and  varied 
lessons  might  be  learned  from  Red  Indian,  East  Indian.  Javanese,  Burmese,  and  many 
other  Far  Eastern  musics. 

Being,  moreover,  the  fortunate  heirs  to  the  results  of  those  centuries  of  harmonic 
experiments  in  which  ever  more  and  more  discordant  combinations  of  intervals  came 
to  be  regarded  as  concordant,  we  are  now  at  last  in  a  position  from  which  we  can 
approach  such  music  as  the  Rarotongan  part-songs  and  similar  music  of  a  highly 
complex  discordant  nature  with  that  broad-minded  toleration  and  enthusiastic  appre- 
ciation which  our  painters  and  writers  brought  to  bear  on  the  arts  of  non-I-uropeans 
so  many  generations  before  our  musicians  could  boast  of  an  equally  humble,  cultured 
and  detached  attitude. 

A  broad-minded  tolerance  and  an  enthusiasm  lor  the  cslhclic  \aluc 
of  all  that  is  genuine  and  distinctive  in  art,  whether  or  not  countenanced 
by  academic  sanction,  are  here  united  with  a  sure  sense  of  history  that, 
on  the  whole,  seems  rather  uncommon  among  creative  musicians.  [597) 

I  cannot  close  this  already  lengthy  note  without  quoting  from  the  lasi 
pages  of  the  paper  (pp.  433  —  434): 

I  believe  the  time  will  soon  be  ripe  for  the  formation  of  a  world-wide  International 
Musical  Society  for  the  purpose  of  making  all  the  world's  music  known  to  all  the  world 
by  means  of  imported  performances,  phonograph  and  gramophone  records  and  ade- 
quate notations.  Quite  small  but  representative  troupes  of  peasant  and  native  musicians, 
dancers,  etc..  could  be  set  in  motion  on  "world  tours"  to  perform  in  the  subscription 
concerts  of  such  a  society  in  the  art-centers  of  all  lands.  One  program  might  consist  of 
Norwegian  fiddling,  pipe-playing,  cattle-calls,  peasant  dances  and  ballad  singing,  an- 
other of  various  types  of  African  drumming,  marimba  and  /an/e  playing,  choral  songs 
and  war  dances,  and  yet  another  evening  filled  out  with  the  teeming  varieties  of  mixies 
of  singing  and  playing  upon  plucked  string  instruments  indigenous  to  British  India, 
and  so  on.  until  music  lovers  everywhere  could  form  some  accurate  conception  of  the 
as  yet  hut  dimly  guessed  multitudinous  beauties  of  the  world's  contemporaneous  total 
oulpiii  of  nuisic. 
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Quite  apart  from  the  pleasure  and  veneration  such  exotic  arts  inspire  purely  for  their 
own  sake,  those  of  us  who  are  genuinely  convinced  that  many  of  the  greatest  modern 
composers  .  .  .  owe  much  lo  their  contact  with  one  kind  or  other  of  unwritten  music, 
must,  if  we  wish  to  behave  with  any  generosity  toward  the  future,  face  the  fact  that 
coming  generations  will  not  enjoy  a  first-hand  experience  of  primitive  music  such  as 
those  amongst  us  can  still  obtain  who  are  gifted  with  means,  leisure  or  fighting 
enthusiasm.  Let  us  therefore  not  neglect  to  provide  composers  and  students  to  come 
with  the  best  scconJ-hand  material  we  can.  Fortunes  might  be  spent,  and  well  spent,  in 
having  good  gramophone  and  phonograph  records  taken  of  music  from  everywhere, 
and  in  having  the  contents  of  these  records  noted  down  by  brilliant  yet  painstaking 
musicians;  men  capable  of  responding  to  unexpected  novelties  and  eager  to  seize  upon 
and  preserve  in  their  full  strangeness  and  otherness  just  those  elements  that  have  least 
in  common  with  our  own  music.  We  see  on  all  hands  the  victorious  on-march  of  our 
ruthless  western  civilization  (so  destructively  intolerant  in  its  colonial  phase)  and  the 
distressing  spectacle  of  the  gentle  but  complex  native  arts  wilting  before  its  irresistible 
simplicity. 

Grainger's  enthusiastic  proposal  doubtless  meets  with  little  more  than 
a  humorous  smile  from  the  average  musician.  To  the  ethnologist  it  opens 
up  a  vista  full  of  interest  and  profit. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  American  Anthropologist  18,  592  —  597  (1916). 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 


Review  of  James  A.  Montgomery  (ed.). 
Religions  of  the  Past  and  Present 

Rc/iifions  of  the  Past  and  Present.  A  Scries  of  Lectures  clcli\cred  by 
Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsyhania.  f-dited  by 
James  A.  Montgomery.  Philadelphia:  Lippincott,  1917. 

This  volume,  in  spite  of  its  bulk  (425  pages),  is  far  from  constituting 
a  systematic  introduction  to  the  study  of  comparative  religion.  There  is 
nowhere  given  a  clear  formulation  of  the  essential  nature  and  of  the 
secondary  ramifications  of  the  concept  "religion,"  nor  is  there  an\ 
attempt  made  to  cover  all  of  the  historically  important  religions  known 
to  us.  Thus  not  a  word  is  devoted  to  the  two  great  indigenous  religions 
of  China,  Confucianism  and  Taoism;  while  even  the  third  religious 
system  of  the  great  republic.  Buddhism,  is  treated  not  in  terms  oi'  its 
present  distribution  and  significance  but  almost  entirely  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  Hindu  canonical  literature.  Nor  do  we  learn  of  the  Shinto 
of  .lapan.  We  have  a  lecture  on  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Teutons 
(really  a  summary,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  cosmology  of  the  early 
Scandinavians  as  revealed  in  the  Older  Edda)  but  nothing  is  said  o\'  the 
beliefs  of  the  heathen  Celts  or  Slavs. 

Of  the  tremendous  variety  of  religious  belief  and  ceremonial  co\ered, 
or  rather  disguised,  by  the  meaningless  term  "primiti\e  religions"  we 
get  hardly  an  inkling.  This  is  rather  a  pity,  as  we  have  stored  up  in  the 
ethnological  literature  far  more  adequate  presentations  oi'^  the  religious 
systems  of  a  number  of  tribes  than  it  seems  possible  to  obtain  o\'  those 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  While  the  Orphic  and  Eleusinian  m>sterics  can 
only  be  viewed  as  through  a  glass,  darkly,  we  are  in  a  position  to 
appreciate,  directly  and  vividly,  something  ol'  the  nature  o\  the  ecstatic 
or  Dionysian  note  of  religion  in  the  accounts  thai  ethnologists  ha\e 
given  us  of  the  so-called  "secret  societies'*  oi'  the  V\est  Coast  Indians. 
The  general  public  might  also  have  profited  from  a  fairly  explicit  account 
of  the  complexity  and  impressiveness  o\'  the  ritual  s\ stems  pre\ ailing 
among  such  tribes  as  the  Aranda  oi'  Australia  or  the  1  lopi  aiui  Na\aho 
o(  the  desert  Southwest.  Instead  oi'  a  li\c  utilization  ol   the  stores  o\ 
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valuable  data  which  the  field  ethnologists  have  gathered  for  us,  we  have 
to  content  ourselves  with  a  purely  schematic  chewing  the  cud  of  gen- 
eralities on  animism,  tolemism,  fetishism,  taboo,  and  the  rest  -  gen- 
eralities that  have  become  exceedingly  tiresome  to  ethnologists  and 
laymen  alike.  This  is  not  necessarily  to  find  fault  with  the  lecturer  on 
"Primitive  [15]  Religion."  who  has  done  about  as  well  as  might  have 
been  expected  with  a  thankless  and  essentially  impossible  task.  A  sym- 
pathetic treatment  of  two  or  three  specific  tribal  religions,  or  even  of 
one.  would  have  been  at  once  more  illuminating  and  less  tedious. 

But  it  is  in  connection  with  the  "religions  of  the  present"  that  we 
have  most  reason  to  be  disappointed.  Indeed,  aside  from  the  treatment 
of  Hinduism  and  sundry  incidental  remarks  on  modern  Zoroastrianism 
and  Mohammedanism,  the  volume  takes  a  "snakes  in  Ireland"  attitude 
towards  this  part  of  its  theme.  Not  the  least  alluring  implication  of  the 
title  of  the  volume  is  a  promise  of  insight  into  the  development  and 
psychology  of  modern  and  recent  religious  movements.  As  it  is,  we  get 
no  nearer  to  the  Protestant  revolt  and  to  the  long  series  of  individuahstic, 
anti-institutional  manifestafions  of  the  rehgious  impulse  that  make  up 
the  history  of  nonconformism  and  revivalism  than  a  lecture  on  medieval 
Christianity.  Even  this  is  little  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  institutional 
aspects  of  medieval  Roman  Catholicism;  we  are  not  so  much  as  told  of 
the  existence  of  an  Eastern  Christian  tradition.  Judaism  is  represented 
solely  by  a  chapter  on  the  early  Hebrew  religion,  the  fiercely  tribal  cult, 
the  local  monotheism,  of  Yahwe.  Of  the  petrifacfion  of  the  Jewish 
religion  in  medieval  and  modern  times  into  the  mechanical  routine  of 
prayer  and  dull  ritual  we  are  hardly  informed,  nor  do  we  learn  of  the 
lightening  of  the  burden  of  orthodoxy  that  goes  by  the  name  of  Jewish 
Reform.  It  would  have  been  of  the  greatest  psychological  interest  to 
have  had  pointed  out  to  us  and  analyzed  two  of  the  recent  drifts  that 
attest  spiritual  dissatisfaction  with  current  religious  forms,  standardized 
and  desiccated.  On  the  one  hand,  such  phenomena  as  the  rise  and  spread 
of  the  Salvafion  Army  and  the  amazing  popularity  of  Billy  Sunday  seem 
symptomatic  of  a  yearning  for  the  emotional  intensification  of  religious 
experience,  of  a  revolt  against  ethical  self-satisfaction  and  lukewarm 
acceptance  of  the  minimal  requirements  of  religion.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  mystical  or  occultistic  craving  is  curiously  apparent  in  the  vogue  of 
Christian  Science,  theosophy,  and  other  pseudo-philosophical  cults,  a 
craving  which  implies  dissafisfacfion  with  the  tepid  rafionahzations  of 
orthodox  Protestanfism  no  less  than  fear  of  the  bleak  certainties  and 
ignorances  of  scientific  faith. 
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In  brief,  what  generally  happens  when  a  symposium,  a  scries  of  talks 
on  selected  subjects,  is  reduced  to  hook  form  and  pro\ided  with  a  title 
in  lieu  ol"  inner  coherence,  has  happened  here.  The  editor  has  tried  to 
forestall  crilicisni  wilh  ihc  remark  that  "it  was  let'l  to  each  man  to  set 
forth  his  suhjecl  according  to  his  own  ideas  o\'  matter  and  proportion 
—  the  result  is  the  bracing  individuality  of  each  chapter,  and  the 
spontaneity  of  the  whole."  It  is  only  fair  to  the  university  lecturers  to 
remark  that  as  soon  as  we  adopt  the  standpoint  of  judging  each  lecture 
as  a  detached  essay  on  a  selected  topic  oi"  religious  history,  we  get  a  far 
more  tavorable  impression  of  the  whole.  As  might  have  been  expected 
from  a  series  that  seems  to  have  been  but  little  planned  with  reference 
to  a  central  conception,  the  lecturers  lay  very  different  stresses  on  the 
varying  aspects  of  their  theme.  The  historical  background  is  treated 
with  needless  fulness  in  the  disproportionately  long  study  on  the  religion 
of  Greece.  In  the  chapter  on  Buddhism  it  is  the  ethical  correlates  o\' 
religious  belief  that  chietly  engage  our  attention.  Ritual  is  considerablv 
to  the  fore  in  the  chapter  on  Roman  religion;  mythological  conceptions 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  religious  stock  in  trade  of  the  leutons; 
while  the  functions  of  the  gods  appear  to  be  matters  of  prime  importance 
in  Babylon  and  in  Egypt. 

The  most  successful  expository  chapters  in  the  book  are  probablv  the 
three  devoted  to  the  religions  of  India.  Dr.  Franklin  Edgerton  has  in 
these  succeeded  particularly  well  in  placing  religious  belief,  ritual,  and 
morality  in  their  proper  social  setting;  the  historical  perspective  is  clearlv 
presented,  yet  without  undue  emphasis;  and  most  gratifying  oi'  all.  a 
discriminating  sympathy  is  accorded  modern  Hinduism,  too  c^fien  dis- 
missed in  disparaging  terms.  Prof.  Morris  Jastrow  gives  us  scholarly 
resumes  of  doctrine  and  cult  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria  and  o(  the  spread 
of  Islam.  These  two  lectures,  however,  like  perhaps  the  greater  part  o\' 
the  volume,  are  informed  by  that  cool,  academic  spirit  o\'  (^bjectiviiv 
that  often  makes  one  wonder  why  the  study  oC  religion  makes  an  appeal 
to  the  scholarly  mind  at  all.  It  is  only  in  two  o\'  the  chapters  that  one 
feels,  or  almost  feels,  that  such  a  study  is  animated  bv  a  genuine  religuuis 
responsiveness,  that  to  the  subject  of  religion  mav  be  bnnighl  an  emo- 
tional interest  differing  somewhat  from  the  ordcrlv  scicniific  cunosii\ 
which  it  is  customary  to  expend  on  paleoliths  or  the  orbits  of  comets. 
Both  Dr.  [16]  Montgomery  in  his  lecture  on  the  Hebrew  religion  and 
Dr.  W.  R.  Newbold  in  his  treatment  of  early  ("hristiamlv  di>.  for  a  few 
moments,  take  us  out  o\'  the  and  wastes  o\'  dogma  and  cult  \n[o  the 
fresher  atmosphere  oi'  intense  spiritual  cxjXMicnce.  Oniv   out  ol   iheir 
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pages  does  the  psychology  of  rehgion  curtsey,  somewhat  timidly,  to  the 
reader. 

When  \\c  iiavc  laid  by  the  book  and  allowed  the  whole  phantasma- 
goria of  gods,  spirits,  ethical  abstractions,  mystic  dogmas,  ritual  obser- 
vances, sacrifices,  prayers,  heavens,  and  hells  to  recede  into  the  recesses 
out  of  which  the  University  faculty  had  once  again  summoned  them  for 
the  troubling  of  our  peace  of  mind,  we  face  a  stubborn  query.  Why  has 
religion  survived?  Why,  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  onslaughts 
o(  the  French  Enlightenment,  does  it  still,  in  one  form  or  another,  kick 
a  vigorous  pair  of  heels?  Why  do  even  the  most  radical  of  us,  who 
foresee  the  doom  of  capitalism,  the  disappearance  of  the  political- 
economic  state,  the  disintegration  of  the  family,  know  in  our  heart  of 
hearts  that  when  in  a  light-hearted  burst  of  scornful  laughter  we  turn 
our  back  on  religion,  its  ghost,  smiUng  with  an  irony  tempered  by  more 
than  a  touch  of  dogged  good  humor,  is  destined  to  meet  us  again  at 
some  crossroads  ages  hence?  The  persistence  of  religion  cannot  be 
altogether  explained  by  the  forces  of  cultural  inertia,  by  the  fetters  of 
social  tradition  and  institution,  for  its  life  has  never  been  continuous. 
It  has  had  as  many  rebirths  as  deaths.  The  glamor  of  ritual,  the  easy 
rationalization  of  the  riddles  of  existence,  the  craving  for  an  absolute 
sanction  of  an  ethical  code  that  would  otherwise  hang  in  the  void  — 
these  and  a  hundred  other  contributing  factors  there  are.  We  shall  have 
to  dig  deeper  for  a  securer  base,  into  the  dark  soil  of  the  psychology  of 
the  unconscious.  As  long  as  man  is  the  prey  of  an  indifferent  cosmos 
and  the  prisoner  confined  within  the  walls  of  his  own  powerlessness, 
certain  temperaments,  rising  in  the  might  of  their  own  generous  resent- 
ment, will  build  themselves  a  splendid  compensation  and  transform  the 
ecstasy  of  despair  into  an  austere  passion  of  religious  faith.  These  are 
the  strong,  less  strong  than  those  who  can  be  happy  in  their  despair. 
As  for  the  rest,  they  are  indifferent  with  the  profound  indifference  of 
preoccupation.  Or,  in  a  burst  of  envy  and  fear,  they  ape  those  that  have 
conquered  despair. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  pubHshed  in  The  Dial  65,  14-16  (1918).  Originally  titled 
'A  University  Survey  of  Religions." 


Review  of 
Clark  Wisslcr,  The  American  Indian 

The  Anicricaii  I/iJian.  an  Introduction  to  the  Anthropoloi^v  of  the  AVu 
World.  By  Clark  Wissler.  New  York:  Douglas  C.  McMurlric,  1917. 

The  American  Indian  is  strangely  unknown  to  us.  He  stalks  roman- 
tically and  a  little  absurdly  through  the  pages  of  the  Lcatherstocking 
Tales  and  Hiawatha.  If  he  appears  at  all  in  our  more  recent  llction  and 
art.  it  is  generally  to  gaze  in  a  noble  resignation  at  the  setting  sun,  a 
self-conscious  last  man,  or,  with  tom-tom,  war-paint,  and  similar  ac- 
cessories, to  whip  up  local  color  for  youthful  enthusiasm  or  for  jaded 
appetites.  Fleeting  memories  of  a  swastika  purchased  from  a  Navajo 
silversmith  at  the  Albuquerque  railroad  station,  a  glimpse  of  an  Indian 
basket-maker  or  two  somewhere  in  California,  a  repellent  image  o\'  a 
"Siwash"  slouching  in  the  streets  of  Seattle  —  of  such  fragments  is 
compounded  our  frail  notion  of  the  Indian.  Driblets  of  Indian  music 
reach  us,  in  half-disguise,  at  the  concert  hall,  where  they  faint-hearlcdl\ 
aim  to  help  build  up  a  national  school  of  music  and  where  they  are 
received  with  mild  interest  and  a  profounder  scepticism.  Some  of  us  live 
near  an  Indian  reservation  and  may  claim  to  know  the  Indian.  Even  if 
such  conquer  the  aloofness  of  frank  dislike,  they  arc  not  likely  to  gel 
very  far  beyond  a  patronizing  jocularity,  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  bred  o\' 
friendly  insolence  and  ignorance.  To  the  vast  remainder  o\'  us  ihc  Indian 
is  unreal,  anaemic. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  ignorance,  apathy  and  futile  senlimenialism. 
a  steadily  growing  body  of  enthusiasts  and  students  have,  wiihm  the 
past  few  decades,  been  tending  a  vigorous  plant,  the  detailed  and  patient 
study  "in  the  field"  of  tribe  after  tribe  and  o\'  one  archaeological  site 
after  another.  They  have  made  accessible  the  results  of  their  minute  and 
indefatigable  researches  in  a  vast  number  o(  monographs  and  special 
papers  and  have  lodged  their  ethnographical  ci>ilections  in  our  museums. 
Already  the  literature  on  the  American  Indian  is  loo  \ast  for  the  mastery 
of  even  the  cU)sesl  sludenls.  The  inquiring  oiilsider.  intelligently  inter- 
ested in  fiindamcntals  and  Liencralilics.  tliuis  this  literature  snugK.  too 
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snugly,  tucked  away  in  government  reports,  technical  journals,  and  the 
publications  of  scientific  institutions,  and  bristling  with  endless  partic- 
ularities. If  he  clutches  at  an  isolated  handbook  or  so,  say  Brinton's 
American  Race,  he  is  warned  off  by  the  insider  with  the  assurance  that 
the  book  is  unreliable  or  antiquated  and  is  told  to  plunge  into  the 
monographic  literature.  This  he  obviously  cannot  do.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  the  historian  or  sociologist,  eager  to  absorb  something  of  the  spirit 
o'i  modern  anthropology,  is  so  often  compelled  to  put  up  with  hasty 
and  convenient  generalizations  long  discarded  by  the  anthropologists 
themselves,  or,  if  he  is  more  meticulous,  with  a  dip  into  a  selected 
portion  of  specialist  literature  that  gives  him  a  sense  of  first-hand  contact 
but  leaves  him  at  sea  as  to  perspective.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  hardly  an  anthropologist  who  does  not  in  some  degree  suffer 
from  this  very  lack  of  a  proper  perspective. 

Dr.  Wissler's  handbook  comes  as  a  well  documented,  well  illustrated 
and  altogether  authoritative  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  general  public 
that  desires  a  trustworthy  and  humanly  interesting  introduction  to  a 
none  too  accessible  subject;  of  the  students  of  culture-history  and  social 
science  that  desire  a  compact  presentation  of  the  latest  in  anthropolog- 
ical fact  and  theory  touching  the  New  World;  and  of  the  anthropological 
public  that  has  so  long,  so  resignedly,  yearned  for  an  adequate  synthesis 
of  the  whole  [190]  subject  of  American  Indian  anthropology.  It  is 
probably  the  latter  classes  that  will  have  reason  to  be  most  completely 
satisfied.  For  the  former  one  might  have  desired  a  more  sedulous 
avoidance  of  anthropological  terminology,  possibly  also  a  somewhat 
more  picturesque  treatment,  stylistically  and  in  selection  of  subject- 
matter.  These  shortcomings,  if  such  they  can  be  termed,  are  but  the 
weaker  ingredient  of  the  book's  outstanding  merit,  its  finely-balanced 
common-sense,  its  sobriety  of  tone,  its  irreproachable  honesty  and 
scientific  humility.  Dr.  Wissler  refuses  to  make  any  concession  to  the 
journalistic  spirit  that  has  insidiously  wormed  its  way  into  so  much  of 
our  semi-popular  scienfific  writing.  Nor  has  he  much  patience  with 
those  many  flashingly  plausible  theories  that  htter  the  path  of  the  history 
of  anthropology  and  that  to  so  many  constitute  the  very  warp  and  woof 
of  the  science.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  is  safe,  sane,  and  conserva- 
tively inept.  He  does  indulge  in  theoretical  construcfions  where  the 
perspective  of  his  subject  so  warrants,  but  the  evidence,  slight  or  weighty, 
is  invariably  presented  for  what  it  is  worth;  the  theory  is  never  rammed 
down  the  reader's  throat. 
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A  word  as  to  Dr.  Wissler's  method.  He  might  have  chosen  to  give  us 
a  purely  descriptive  account  of  a  number  of  selected  Indian  cultures, 
attempting  to  set  the  various  features  of  each  o['  these  typical  cultures 
into  iheir  mutual  relations;  to  give  us.  in  short,  some  idea  o{  the  spirit 
and  dynamics  of  aboriginal  life  in  the  New  World.  Ihis  interpretative 
or  descriptive  method  has  its  obvious  advantages,  but  it  has  its  nt)  less 
serious  drawbacks.  It  would  have  led  almost  inevitably  into  exaggerated 
emphasis  and  subjectivism;  above  all.  it  would  have  made  a  propor- 
lionalc  Ircatmcnl  o[  the  whole  subject  impossible  within  the  limilalions 
of  reasonable  space.  There  is  room  for  a  handbook  conceived  in  this 
interpretative  and  necessarily  selective  spirit.  It  is  not  the  spirit  that  has 
animated  Dr.  Wissler.  The  "classical"  method  of  evolutionary  psychol- 
ogy, the  usual  method  of  psychologists  (like  Wundt  or  Freud)  or  o{ 
sociologists  (like  Westermarck  or  Durkheim)  when  handling  anthro- 
pological data,  has  been  even  more  carefully  avoided  b\  the  author, 
who,  like  most  of  the  recent  school  of  American  anthropologists,  is 
unsympathetic  to  the  concept  of  a  universal  and  typical  cultural  evo- 
lution into  which  it  is  possible  to  fit  with  some  nicety  the  particular 
data  of  a  given  culture.  Dr.  Wissler's  problem  is  conceived  in  a  strictly 
historical,  geographic-chronological,  spirit.  Here  are  a  perplexingly  large 
array  of  tribes  in  North  and  South  America  which  it  is  possible  to  group 
into  a  number  of  geographically  extended  and  well  localized  cultural, 
linguistic,  and  physical  units.  To  confine  ourselves  to  the  cultural  units 
(the  other  two  are  treated  more  summarily  by  Dr.  Wissler),  what  are 
the  basic  features  of  these  "culture  areas?"  Where  precisely  has  each  o\' 
these  features  originated?  How  far  has  it  spread  within  or  outside  of  its 
proper  area?  What  intercrossings  of  streams  of  intluence  have  there 
been?  What  evidence  as  to  time  sequence  (direct  or  inferential)  can  be 
produced  for  the  first  appearance  o'i  any  cultural  "element"  or  "com- 
plex" or  for  its  later  appearance  in  an  area  removed  from  its  historical 
"centre"  of  distribution?  What,  if  any,  are  the  fundamental,  historically 
primitive,  features  underlying  all  American  Indian  culture'.'  What  his- 
torical connections  can  be  plausibly  made  out  with  Old  Work!  cultures 
and  physical  types?  These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  Di.  \\  issler 
asks  and  answers,  to  the  best  o'i  his  ahililx.  It  is  the  conciclc  uhcrc  and 
when  that  chiefiy  interest  us  in  I  he  American  Indian.  I  he  what  is 
necessarily  stated,  but  when  it  leads  to  no  significant  geographical  or 
chronological  problem,  it  lends  to  be  glossed  cner.  The  how  of  culture 
is.  for  the  most  pari,  ircalcd  b\  Dr.  Wissler  as  l>ing  ouisidc  ihe  scope 
o[^  his  hoc^k. 
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Obviously,  Dr.  Wissler  is  primarily  interested  not  in  tribes  as  such  or 
even  in  cultures  as  organisms,  but  in  the  determination  of  the  various 
geographical  centres  from  which  significant  influences  have  radiated 
and  in  the  historical  fate  of  the  cultural  features  themselves.  One  can 
read  the  book  and  arrive  at  only  the  haziest  notion  of  what  the  Blackfoot 
Indians  are  or  were  like,  but  he  will  have  to  be  inattentive  indeed  if  he 
is  to  escape  a  coherent  understanding  of  the  general  distribution  and 
centre  of  dispersion  of  such  selected  features  of  the  Blackfoot  Indian's 
life  as  his  food  habits,  his  type  of  house,  his  style  of  art  or  his  ceremonial 
organization.  Owing  to  the  paucity  of  direct  chronological  evidence,  the 
historical  point  of  view  in  American  culture  resolves  itself  largely  into 
a  careful  study  of  distributions  and  the  inferenUal  translation  of  these 
distributions  into  the  terms  of  historical  sequence  (chronology  is  nearly 
always  relative,  rarely  absolute).  The  reader  is  plunged  in  medias  res 
with  the  first  chapter.  The  Food  Areas  of  the  New  World.  The  study 
and  mapping  of  further  distributions  is  pursued  in  succeeding  chapters, 
which  take  up  the  domestication  of  animals,  methods  of  transportafion, 
the  textile  arts,  pottery,  decorative  designs,  architecture,  stone  and  metal 
work,  special  inventions,  the  fine  arts,  social  grouping  and  regulation, 
ritual,  and  mythology.  We  are  then  given  the  definition  and  a  rapid 
characterization  of  the  large  culture  areas  of  America  on  the  basis  of 
both  ethnological  and  archaeological  evidence.  Some  attempt,  inevitably 
imperfect  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  is  then  made  to  discuss  the 
cultural  evidence  chronologically.  The  following  two  chapters  treat  of 
the  linguistic  and  physical  classification  of  the  American  Indian;  of 
these,  the  former  is  much  the  least  competent  in  the  book,  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  affords  a  satisfactory  insight  into  a  highly  technical 
branch  of  American  anthropology.  The  last  chapters  take  up  certain 
more  general  and  theorefical  problems;  the  possible  correlation  of  cul- 
tural, linguistic  and  physical  classifications  in  America;  the  theoretical 
groundwork  of  the  author's  method;  and  hypotheses  as  to  New  World 
origins.  These  are  likely  to  prove  the  most  immediately  interesting  in 
the  book  for  students  of  the  social  sciences,  but  they  need  to  be  read  in 
the  light  of  the  concrete  data  that  precede.  Useful  for  purposes  of 
reference  are  an  appended  hst  of  Hnguistic  stocks  and  tribes  and  a 
selected  bibliography. 

Two  major  impressions  remain  with  the  reader.  In  the  first  place,  the 
essential  unity  and  independence  of  American  Indian  race  and  culture 
are  borne  in  upon  one  again.  That  the  American  Indian  is  an  offshoot 
of  an  older  Mongolian- American  racial  prototype  is  certain,  but  it  seems 
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no  less  certain  that  he  diverged  at  a  quite  remote  period,  underwent  a 
specialized  and  fairly  homogeneous  de\elopment.  and  worketl  out  his 
distinctive  cultures  in  the  New  World  in  relative  isolation  Irom  outside 
liillucnces.  The  cuiluie  thai  he  carried  with  hiin  Irom  Asia  must  have 
been  piiiniliNc  in  the  exlrcmc;  comparati\el\  few  of  the  historical  Indian 
cultural  clenicnls  can  be  safely  assumed  to  go  back  to  a  proto-American 
period.  It  is  clear  that  certain  Asiatic  inlluences  continued  to  ra\  oui. 
up  to  the  present,  across  the  Bering  Straits,  but  it  does  not  seem  that 
these  inlluences  materially  assisted  in  the  growth  o\'  the  higher  attain- 
ments of  aboriginal  American  culture.  Many  o'(  these,  such  as  pottery, 
agriculture,  masonry,  work  in  metals,  the  calendar,  ideographic  writing 
and  political  administration,  parallel  Old  World  achievements  but  owe 
nothing,  [191]  so  far  as  we  can  read  the  evidence,  to  Old  World  stimulus. 
The  second  impression  that  is  conveyed  is  of  the  futility  o'i  clinging  to 
the  skirts  of  a  generalized  theory  of  cultural  evolution.  C'ulture-histor\ 
has  many  surprises,  perhaps  nowhere  so  many  as  in  aboriginal  America. 
Who,  on  general  principles,  would  have  imagined  it  historically  plausible 
that  a  people  capable  of  refined  astronomic  observation,  of  massive 
stone  architecture,  and  of  the  mathematical  conception  and  notation  o{ 
zero,  only  twice  evolved  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  yet  never  hit 
upon  or  borrowed  the  simple  mechanical  device  of  the  wheel,  so  con- 
spicuously absent  in  aboriginal  America?  Analogous  instances  might  he 
given  almost  without  end.  It  will  prove  to  be  not  the  least  of  the  merits 
of  Dr.  Wissler's  American  Indian  that  it  gives  pause  to  our  ever-read> 
schematizers  of  stages  of  cultural  evolution,  that  it  tends  to  instill  a 
wholesome  respect  for  the  importance  in  the  history  o\'  man  o\'  unique 
historical  developments  and  cultural  conceptions. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  The  New  Republic  19,  1S9     \')\  d^M^M    Re- 
printed b\  permission  o^  The  New  Republic. 


Review  oi^ 
Robert  H.  Lowie,  Priniiu'vc  Sociciy 

Primitive  Society.  B\  Robert  II.  l.owic.  New  \o]V:  Worn  :iiul  Live- 
right,  1920. 

How  exhilarating  are  the  words  "primili\e  man!"  The  natural  man. 
free  from  the  fme-spun  intellectual  entanglements  and  the  deadening 
inhibitions  of  a  maturer,  sadder  world,  the  man  bent  on  the  satisfaction 
o'i  every  clean,  strong-tlowing  impulse  ~  sa\age.  if  you  like,  cruel, 
perhaps  gloriously  run  amok!  What  o'i  that,  if  onl\  he  be  free,  if  only 
he  breathe?  Or,  if  this  rhapsodical  prelude  suit  not  the  reader's  temper- 
ament, how  depressing,  dark,  sinister  are  the  words  **primiti\e  man!" 
For  do  not  evolutionary  anthropology  and  social  ps\cholog\.  double- 
headed  Cerberus  to  the  study  of  man,  teach  us  that  the  individual  is  as 
naught  in  the  pristine  strata  of  human  society,  that  he  is  but  the 
unresisting  sport  of  such  tyrannical  social  compulsions  as  we  o^  the 
mild  to-day  hardly  dream  of,  that  he  and  his  society  are  but  a  drop  in 
the  powerful  current  of  evolutionary  law  that  does  dut\  lor  man's 
earliest  history?  Here  are  two  splendid  superstitions  for  a  critic's  lance. 
Of  course  field  ethnologists,  Indian  agents,  and  artists  resident  in  lahiti 
have  long  known  that  savages  are  very  mild-mannered,  comfortable 
people  indeed.  To  be  sure,  one  might  have  his  skull  broken  m  b\  a 
spiked  club.  This  is  not  nice.  But,  then,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting 
caught  and  mangled  to  death  in  the  running  gear  o\'  a  machine,  or 
getting  yourself  incarcerated  in  an  evil-smellmg  ■'mstitulion"  for  an\ 
one  of  several  thousand  reasons.  F.ven  l-uropean  wars  are  kmnsn  \o 
happen. 

Were  it  not  for  science,  we  should  ha\e  nai\el>  supposed  that  there 
was  no  such  thing  as  '"primilixe"  man  iii  the  sense  of  a  lunilamenlall> 
distinct  psychological  \ariet\  of  this  annual  species.  We  would  siill  ha\c 
recogni/ed,  of  course,  that  the  specific  patterns  of  siK'ial  life,  the  CiMicrelc 
cultural  elements  that  fashion  the  warp  and  woof  of  daiK  liNing.  the 
extent  to  which  effectixe  scientific  knowledge  has  been  gained  and 
utilized  b\   the  social  group         that  all  these  d\\'\\'\  enormousU  as  we 
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pass  from  civilized  to  primitive  societies.  But  do  they  not  differ  just  as 
truly,  in  however  less  [529]  degree,  as  we  pass  from  Zion,  Illinois,  to 
New  \'ork,  and  from  New  York  to  Peking  -  nay,  from  Chelsea  to  the 
Back  Bay  precincts?  What  need  had  we  of  positing  a  specifically  prim- 
itive meniaiiiy.  a  peculiar  mode  of  apprehending  the  universe,  a  radically 
distinct  type  o^  behaviour?  As  I  have  indicated,  anthropological  science 
would  not  have  it  so.  Evolution  was  in  the  air.  Everybody  felt  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  splendid  if  we  could  find  a  primitive  stage  of  thought 
iVoni  which  we  had  "evolved.''  Perhaps  we  could  even  find  stages  and 
play  the  game  of  the  stratigraphic  geologist.  Of  course  we  could  not  get 
hold  o'i  "primitive''  man  in  the  chronological  sense  of  the  term.  Of  his 
mentality  we  knew  rather  less  than  of  the  introspective  psychology  of 
the  anthropoid  apes.  But  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  our  identifying 
this  hoary  primitive  with  his  present-day  "survivals."  We  could  study 
or  theorize  about  the  South-African  Bushman,  the  Andaman  Islander, 
and  the  Eskimo,  and  in  this  easy  and  thoroughly  scientific  manner  we 
could  gradually  build  a  really  dignified  structure  of  evolutionary  social 
law.  The  classical  school  of  anthropology  grew  up  and  alternately 
bewildered  and  delighted  a  public  that  was  at  first  inclined  to  be  a  little 
skeptical  but  that  is  now  so  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  archaic  stages  of 
human  psychology  and  of  correlated  stages  of  social  evolution  that  the 
new  variety  of  the  game  known  as  the  Freudian  interpretation  of 
primitive  custom  is  played  with  quite  becoming  seriousness.  Laws  of 
social  psychology  and  evolutionary  schemes  have  been  desperately  hard 
at  work.  Rousseau's  state  of  nature,  with  which  we  could  at  least 
sympathize  most  pleasantly,  has  been  snowed  under  by  a  perfect  fury 
of  strange  forces,  with  the  strangest,  the  most  unlooked  for  consequences 
in  their  wake.  Primitive  man  became  painfully  unfamiliar  and  aloof, 
with  a  maddening  Frankenstein-like  tendency  to  play  the  ghost  of 
civilized  humanity's  regrettable  past. 

Things  finally  came  to  such  a  pass  that  certain  anthropologists  grew 
nervous  -  especially  such  as  had  seen  primitive  man  from  a  closer 
vantage-point  than  the  ivied  seclusion  of  Oxford.  They  set  about  the 
task  of  tesfing  out  the  laws.  At  first  they  made  humble  suggestions  for 
revision,  then  they  questioned  the  validity  of  the  particular  laws  that 
had  been  "discovered"  from  time  to  time,  now  they  are  actually  going 
to  the  length  of  denying  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  any  laws,  psycho- 
logical or  evolutionary,  that  would  explain  [530]  primitive  culture.  For 
the  culture  of  a  primitive  people,  they  tell  us,  is  a  historical  datum,  a 
thing  of  time,  of  place,  of  configuity,  of  that  divine  accident  that  results 
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from  the  intertwining  dC  thousands  ol  antecedent  factors  that  are  them- 
selves o(  lime.  o(  place,  of  contiguity,  of  that  divine  accident... In  short. 
primiti\e  culture  is  historw  antl  history  knows  no  laws  that  are  not 
either  irrele\ant  philiUkles  or  insths.  .And  this,  as  I  understand  IVmiilive 
Society,  is  where  Dr.  Lowie  stands.  His  hook  brushes  avva\.  not  cap- 
tiously hut  with  all  the  sweeping  power  o\'  theiuetical  argument  arul 
accumulation  o\'  descriptive  fact,  the  uhole  cobweb  screen  o\  anthri)- 
pological  law.  Primilue  luimanilv  now  siaiuls  revealed  as  what  we  had 
alwaxs  sneakingl\  fell  it  was  simpl\  ourselves,  caught  m  the  net  of 
other  geographical  and  historical  circumstances.  Its  psychology  is  our 
psychology,  no  more  archaic  and  no  less  variable.  .And,  furthermore, 
neither  its  psycholog\  nor  our  psychology  nor  an\  psychology  "ex- 
plains"" just  thai  grandiose  pageant  in  llic  sequence  ol'  things  that  we 
call  the  history  of  man.  any  more  than  all  the  laws  of  physics  and 
chemistry  "explain"  Just  what  takes  place  in  the  woods  of  Quebec  on  a 
certain  day  in  June.  1920.  Anthropology,  to  put  it  technicall\.  is  not  a 
conceptualizing  "science.""  it  is  merely  (but  why  "merely""*.*)  a  conven- 
iently abbreviated  record  of  what  really  takes  place  and  has  taken  place 
in  more  or  less  arbitrarily  selected  societies.  The  principle  o\'  selection 
is  o(  no  philosophic  profundity.  y\nthropology  merel>  treats  those  so- 
cieties that  are  not  sophisticated  enough  to  have  drawn  the  specialized 
attention  of  local  students  of  culture  history,  such.  sa\.  as  stud>  the 
Renaissance  or  classical  Greece.  If  the  horrified  reader.  Kning  his  neatl> 
labelled  sciences,  thinks  this  too  flippant  a  characterization,  let  him  set 
to  and  find  a  better. 

The  principle  of  selection  being  essenliall\  arbilrar\  and  quanlitalue. 
it  follows  that  "primitive  man"'  is  no  absolutely  valid  historic  concept. 
There  is  this  "primitive"  society  and  there  is  that  one.  and  the  only  real 
justification  for  grouping  them  at  all  would  be  a  pi^ssible  historical 
conneclion  that  research  may  establish  to  ha\e  obtained  between  them. 
Failing  this,  they  are  to  be  studied  as  utterly  distinct  historic  entities. 
But  the  historical  connection  referred  to  is  of  course  equally  possible 
between  a  civilized  society  and  a  primiti\e  one.  This  means  that,  his- 
loricall\  considered,  the  line  o['  demarcatuHi  running  between,  siiy, 
European  ci\ilized  societies  [53 Ij  aiul  African  primitive  societies  on  the 
one  hand  and  aboriginal  American  societies  i>n  the  i>ther  ma>  K'  o\ 
antecedent  importance  to  that  which  separates  the  two  Old  World 
groups  of  societies.  The  theoretical  instance  is  here  aKo  an  actual  one. 
Europe  and  .Africa  share  a  host  of  cultural  features  the  iron-smith's 
an.  the  culli\alion  o\'  cerlam  cereals,  the  lendenc\   to  monarchy,  the 
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development  of  elaborate  judieial  procedure,  the  proverb  and  the  nar- 
rative with  a  moral  point,  stringed  instruments  -  which  are  unknown 
in  aboriginal  America.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  our  study  of  primitive 
societies  becomes  more  clearly  animated  by  the  historical  point  of  view, 
the  very  notion  of  "primitive  societies"  as  such  will  be  abandoned  as 
but  a  temporarily  convenient  onmiimi  gatherum.  Social  psychology  may 
go  blithely  forward,  but  it  need  have  no  expectation  of  getting  anything 
of  exclusive  significance  out  of  the  doings  of  primitive  folk. 

As  one  passes,  in  Dr.  Lowie's  reviews  of  the  parallel  or  contrasting 
features  in  the  social  organizations  of  various  primitive  communities, 
from  continent  to  continent  and  from  tribe  to  tribe,  one  gets  a  cumu- 
lati\e  sense  of  the  essential  effectiveness  of  human  life  at  any  level  of 
sophistication.  Primitive  folk  suffer  from  no  greater  handicaps  than 
their  "more  fortunate"  brethren  of  civilized  communities.  What  they 
actually  possess  and  enjoy  in  the  way  of  cultural  goods  is  a  thousandfold 
surrogate  for  what  they  have  not  and  have  never  heard  of.  If  they  have 
no  alphabet,  they  have  impassioned  oratory  and  orally  transmitted  folk- 
literature  none  the  less.  If  they  have  not  the  steamboat,  they  have  some 
other  way  of  getting  down  stream  or  over  to  a  distant  island,  and  once 
there,  they  are  pretty  certain  to  engage  in  some  activity  that  is  culturally 
at  least  as  significant  as  the  pursuits  of  excursionists  or  business  agents. 
There  is  no  sentimentality  in  all  this.  The  layman  does  not  begin  to 
grasp  to  what  an  extent  any  society  is  moulded  by  historical  inertia,  by 
conventions.  There  is  not  a  feature  in  primitive  society,  be  it  human 
sacrifice  or  cannibalism,  that  can  not  be  shown  by  historical  analysis 
to  be  a  perfectly  intelligible  phenomenon,  that  may  not  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  folk  be  raised  to  the  status  of  a  rigid  necessity,  an  ideal. 

The  insight  into  primitive  societies  thus  gained  reacts,  it  goes  without 
saying,  on  our  evaluation  of  the  fundamental  elements  in  our  own 
culture.  Here  also  the  ways  are  thick-strewn  with  [532]  convention. 
There  is  barely  an  institution,  a  usage,  a  belief,  an  ideal  that  has  not 
about  it  the  stigmata  of  convention,  of  historic  accident.  A  moderately 
well-read  student  of  comparative  culture  could  suggest  a  dozen  satis- 
factory alternates  for  any  of  them.  It  makes  Httle  difference  how  nec- 
essary we  feel  them  to  be,  how  unthinkable  we  regard  their  absence. 
Such  a  book  as  Primitive  Society  opens  our  eyes,  if  only  by  implication, 
to  the  overwhelmingly  "artificial"  cast  of  our  hves;  it  does  much  to 
dispel  our  secure  rationalism  about  ourselves  and  our  institutions.  Noth- 
ing can  be  taken  for  granted.  If  anthropology  shows  the  most  absurd 
of  beliefs,  the  most  revolting  of  practices,  to  have  an  explicable  historical 
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background,  to  I'orm  pari  and  parcel  of  llic  unquestioned  cultural  legacy 
of  those  very  estimable  people  who  hold  such  beliels  and  practise  such 
enormities,  il".  in  olhci-  words,  lo  ihc  anlhr()pt)logist's  eye  ihcy  assume 
a  cultural  dignity  comparable  to  the  beliefs  and  practices  of  civih/.cd 
communities,  it  con\ersely  enables  us  to  see  as  "prnniti\e,"  as  irrational 
and  halting,  hundreds  o\'  warmly  cherished  elements  m  our  own  stK'ial 
Hves.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  point  of  view.  The  important  thing  to  remember 
is  always  this  —  thai  there  is  no  psychological  necessit>  about  any  of 
these  cultural  features,  whether  we  find  them  in  primitive  soeietics  or 
in  our  own  levels.  The  psychological  necessities  of  man  are  capable  of 
an  infinitely  multiform  solution.  The  truth  is  that  culture  is  not  a 
psychologically  determined  response  to  the  basic  needs  o\'  life,  it  is 
something  much  more  elusive  and  satisfying  than  that.  It  is  the  fine  art 
of  living,  enshrined  in  the  heritage  of  generation  to  generation. 

There  is  something  ironical  about  the  history  of  anthropological 
points  of  view.  The  early  anthropologists,  adopting  psychological  de- 
terminism and  evolution  as  their  guiding  principles,  were  distrusted  b\ 
the  conservative  historians  of  their  day.  These  were  regarded,  b\  wa\ 
of  return  of  the  compliment,  as  moss-backs  incapable  o{  assimilating 
the  powerful  methods  that  biological  evolution  was  opening  up.  If  an 
Egyptologist  hesitated  to  label  as  totemic  sur\i\als  the  peculiar  animal 
cults  of  ancient  Egypt,  he  was  likely  to  be  accused  o\^  hopeless  unfa- 
miliarity  with  the  new  historical  methods  and  interpretations  due  to 
anthropology.  Now  historians  and  sociologists  ha\e  become  prett\ 
thoroughly  anthropologized.  Every  sociological  whipper-snapper  ban- 
dies about  the  [533]  clan  and  the  totem.  Unfortunately  for  the  camp- 
followers  of  anthropology,  anthropology  itself  is  now  elaboratels  back- 
watering.  It  is  itself  rapidly  drifting  to  the  anti-evolutionar\.  historical 
method  that  it  at  one  time  affected  to  despise  as  an  amaicurish  pla>  thing. 
Of  course  the  circle  is  not  a  closed  one.  The  course  traversed  b\ 
anthropology  may  more  aptly  be  described  as  one  upward  turn  ot  a 
spiral  staircase.  Anthropology  is  back  with  histors.  but  the  constant 
preoccupation  with  large  issues  and  comparati\e  data  has  given  it  a 
perspective  and  a  technique  that  il  could  nc\er  ha\c  gained  trom  the 
old  history. 

Dr.  Lowie's  book  may  be  recommended  as  the  most  inlormali\e. 
lucid,  and  keenly  critical  introduction  to  the  study  o\'  primitive  siKial 
organizations  that  the  re\iewer  is  aware  o\'.  Il  dcscr\es  ihe  most  careful 
study.  Fortunately  for  the  non-professional  reader.  Prinnli\e  Sociel>  is 
an  eminentlv  readable  book.   The  style  is  crisp  and  rapid.  It  has  none 
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o^  ihai  stodgy  long-windedness  in  which  the  writers  of  books  on  social 
science  seem  to  delight.  The  reader  will  also  be  grateful  for  the  occasional 
gleams  of  humour  and  irony  that  enliven  Dr.  Lowie's  pages.  They  do 
not  in  the  least  detract  from  the  book's  level  of  high  seriousness. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  The  Dial  69,  528-533  (1920).  Originally  titled 
"Primitive  Humanity  and  Anthropology." 


Review  oi" 
Robert  H.  Lowie,  Primitive  Society 

Primitive  society  has  been  a  favourile  subject  of  discourse  with  cii>sci 
philosophers  —  the  more  closeted  the  philosopher,  llie  more  primitive 
the  society  he  has  discoursed  on.  Hence  it  has  come  about  that  the 
ready  generalities  on  social  origins,  the  rapid  readers  o\'  man>  mono- 
graphic works  on  primitive  societies  in  pursuit  of  the  one  unilXmg  idea, 
have  had  it  very  largely  their  own  way.  This  speculaiise  school  of 
anthropological  theory  was  given  its  peculiar  twist  o{  evolutionary 
determinism  by  a  number  of  Victorian  writers  -  McLennan.  Spencer, 
Maine.  It  received  an  authoritative,  dogmatic  formulatiiMi  in  the  woA 
of  an  American,  Morgan,  and  a  gracious  literary  embodiment  in  the 
books  of  such  writers  as  Lang  and  Frazer.  If  we  are  now  gradually 
recognizing  what  fallacies  and  illusions  went  lo  ihc  building  o{  the 
imposing  structures  of  the  classical  school  of  anthropology,  we  owe  it 
in  no  small  measure  to  the  new  school  of  American  anthropoK>gists, 
dominated  by  the  sympathetic  yet  acidly  critical  spirit  o{  i*rof.  V.  lioas. 
This  school  has  not  been  insensible  to  the  charm  of  an  over-simplified 
formulation,  and  it  has  known  the  classical  glamour  o\^  an  all  too 
symmetrical  solution  of  its  problems.  But  it  has  fought  free  o^  these 
things.  It  has  been  saturated  by  the  sobering  inlluences  o{  field  witrk 
among  the  American  aborigines.  Time  and  time  again  the  dilemma 
presented  itself:  plausible,  not  to  say  ob\iousl\  coinincing  iheor>.  or 
rocky  fact?  And  the  rocky  facts  accumulated  with  such  insistence  that 
the  classical  point  of  view  in  time  ceased  to  command  the  respect  that 
is  still  accorded  it  in  lay  circles.  Unfortunatel>,  the  philosoph>.  or 
perhaps  we  had  better  say  the  spirit,  that  animates  American  anlhnv 
pological  research  and,  to  an  incieasingl>  large  extent,  anthropological 
research  elsewhere,  has  never  been  so  expressed  as  to  strike  to  the  heart 
of  the  lay  consciousness.  It  is  either  enshrined  in  inaccessible  pafx-rs  or 
lives  as  a  guiding  implication  between  the  lines  of  special  moni>.i!raphic 
studies. 

The  chief  significance  of  Hr.  Lowies  book  on  •  Primitive  Society "  lies 
in  this:  it  is  the  first  work  of  major  scope  in  its  field,  of  those  intended 
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for  a  wider  than  strictly  anthropological  public,  that  breaks  definitely 
with  the  classical  evolutionist  tradition.  It  deserves  recognition,  within 
its  own  special  sphere,  as  the  clearest  and  most  balanced  expression  we 
yet  possess  of  the  present  temper  of  American  anthropology.  What 
chietly  commands  our  confidence  in  his  interpretations  and  the  progress 
o^  his  argument  is  a  certain  easy,  common-sense  judgment,  an  imme- 
diately convincing  humanness  of  attitude.  These  qualities  contrast  fa- 
vourably with  that  anxious  air  that  social  theorists  have  so  commonly 
exhibited  o{  proving  it  all  one  way,  down  to  the  last  iota.  Dr.  Lowie's 
humanness  is  simply  a  reflection  of  his  human  contacts  with  primitive 
folk.  For  years  he  has  made  careful  field  studies  of  a  number  of 
American  Indian  tribes,  notably  of  the  Crow  Indians  of  Montana.  His 
special  researches  into  the  development  of  certain  social  institutions 
among  the  whole  group  of  Plains  Indians  rank  among  the  outstanding 
labours  of  the  new  school  of  American  anthropologists. 

"Primitive  Society'"  is  a  true  representative  of  the  American  school 
in  that  it  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  [378]  non-psychological  interpretation 
of  social  phenomena.  In  the  higher  levels  of  culture  the  presence  of  a 
vast  body  of  intractable  documentary  evidence,  the  importance  of  ex- 
ternal cultural  contacts,  the  directive  force  of  more  or  less  accidental 
historical  antecedents  —  these  factors  have  consistently  served  as  a 
deterrent  of  purely  psychological  interpretations.  While  attempts  have, 
indeed,  been  made  to  explain  such  phenomena  as  the  growth  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  feudalism,  the  crusades,  the  Renaissance,  the  Refor- 
mation, as  inevitable  resultants  of  psychological  determinants,  few  his- 
torians have  taken  them  seriously.  The  historian  really  knows  better. 
No  one  that  has  watched  the  gradual,  tortuous  emergence  of  a  social 
institution  from  the  warp  and  woof  of  circumstance  can  feel  it  in  his 
heart  to  say  that  he  is  but  beholding  the  determinate  unfolding  of  an 
impulse,  a  group  will,  a  temperamental  flaw,  or  whatever  psychological 
concept  be  accepted  for  guidance. 

This  same  reluctance  to  psychologize  history  has  not  been  nearly  so 
much  in  evidence  in  the  interpretation  of  the  lower  levels  of  culture.  It 
has  been  all  too  lightly  assumed  that  primitive  society  knows  no  com- 
plicating history,  that  its  form  and  its  cultural  content  ahke  are  but  the 
ordained  reflexes  of  certain  supposed  traits  of  primitive  mentality.  This 
attitude  is  as  persistent  in  the  Freudian  explanations  of  folk-belief  and 
usage  as  in  the  social  psychology  of  Wundt  or  the  mechanical  deter- 
minism of  Spencer.  It  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  attitude.  It  is  but  the 
untiring  effort  of  the  naively  scientific  mind,  to  seek  unity,  consistent 
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principle,  in  the  vast  flux  of  social  hisiorv.  Where  there  is  no  diKumcn- 
tary  history  to  guide  us,  it  is  not  difUcuU  to  assume  that  there  is  no 
need  for  it,  to  take  the  surface  oi  primitive  life  not  as  the  mere  pallern 
thrown  up  h\  a  complex  inter\\ea\inu  of  unknown  or  hui  parti\  inferred 
historical  threads,  but  as  a  psychological  formula  seen  in  picturesque 
operation.  But  what  if  a  widespread  social  feature.  sa>  a  particular  ivpc 
of  mother  clan  or  a  form  o\^  "t(nemism.'"  can  be  shown  by  a  more 
careful  reading  of  the  pcrspcciixc  and  o\'  ihe  geographical  evidence  to 
be  not  the  immediate  and  universal  psychological  response  that  we 
would  have  it,  but  an  originally  unique,  local  phenomenon  that  has 
gradually  spread  by  cultural  borrowing  over  a  continuous  area'  Such 
is  precisely  the  sort  of  criticism  that  Dr.  Lowie  is  able  to  appl\.  and 
with  destructive  success,  to  practically  all  the  psychological  generaliza- 
tions that  have  been  made  in  the  study  of  primitive  society.  It  comes 
then  to  this:  that  the  mother  clan  of  one  area  or  the  judicial  procedure 
of  another  area  are  limited,  historical  phenomena  in  precisely  the  same 
sense  as  the  feudalism  of  mediaeval  Europe  or  ihc  humanism  o\'  the 
sixteenth  century.  Once  this  insight  is  clearly  experienced  and  I)r 
Lowie  allows  us  no  escape  trom  it  —  we  cease  to  pursue  the  ps\cho- 
logical  formula  in  its  protean  transformations;  we  learn  to  see  a  gi\en 
primitive  society  as  the  much  more  intricate  and  baflling  historical 
phenomenon  that  it  really  is,  as  a  complex  of  historical  processes  that 
is  only  to  be  unraveled,  and  then  in  insignificant  degree,  thri>ugh  a 
minute  weighing  of  the  concrete,  interacting  features  o['  that  societs  and 
through  the  patient  following  out  of  the  numerous  threads  that  ine\i- 
tably  bind  it  to  its  geographical  neighbors. 

With  the  psychological  falls  also  the  evolutionary  point  o\  view.  I  he 
latter,  applied  to  the  social  sphere,  is  really  but  an  extension  or  corollarx 
of  the  former.  It  adds  to  the  principle  o(  psychological  deternnnism  in 
the  history  of  society  the  further  principle  o\'  necessars  sequence.  .A 
certain  institution  or  belief  is  not  onl\  held  lo  he  directl>  traceable  to 
a  universal  psychological  determinant  but  lo  ha\e  fi>llo\sed  ine\ilably. 
or  typically,  a  certain  other  institution  or  belief,  itself  (.lue  lo  some 
psychological  determinant  thai  is  supposed  lo  llo\s  naturally  Irom  a 
still  more  primitive  type  o\'  menlalilx.  Aiul  si^  ihe  sequences  in  the 
"natural  history"  of  human  society  ha\e  been  buill  up  with  an  eas\ 
plausibility.  The  pages  of  the  speculali\e  anlhropi>K>gists  are  filled  with 
unilinear  schemes  of  social  development.  One  anlhropologist  finds  ihat 
a  state  of  primal  sexual  promiscuity  was  folUnsed  b\  poKandry.  which 
was  itself  necessarily  followed  b\  pol>gam>.  and  ihat  ihe  monogamy  of 
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modern  socict\  is  unthinkable  except  as  the  result  of  a  progressive 
limitation  o(  the  polygamy  natural  to  a  more  archaic  stage  of  social 
development.  Another  anthropologist  finds  that  the  family,  as  we  or- 
dinarily understand  the  term,  is  a  very  late  comer  indeed  in  human 
affairs,  thai  it  grew  out  of  the  clan  or  "gens"  of  patrilineal  descent,  and 
that  this  type  of  social  unit  in  turn  is  but  the  successor  of  the  matrilineal 
(or  even  "matriarchar')  clan,  in  the  old  days,  when  primitive  woman 
consorted  with  many  males,  it  was  not  easy  to  establish  an  individuafs 
paternity,  whence  it  follows,  with  the  iron  necessity  of  a  sociological 
"law,"  that  the  earliest  recognized  group  of  kindred  could  not  be  other 
than  a  unit  composed  of  individuals  descended  from  a  common  female 
ancestor  through  female  lines  of  descent! 

Like  the  sociological  schemes  are  other  evolutionary  theories  of  cul- 
tural development  —  theories  of  religion,  of  decorative  design,  of  music, 
of  economic  forms,  of  technical  progress.  One  and  all,  these  theories 
break  down,  as  Dr.  Lowie  shows  in  the  social  sphere,  as  soon  as  they 
are  subjected  to  a  close  descriptive,  historical  and  geographical  scrutiny. 
Only  one  who  is  lacking  in  the  historical  sense  can  take  them  for 
anything  but  the  naive  interpretation  of  human  culture  by  a  mentality 
rigidly  moulded  in  the  school  of  organic  evolution.  This  mentality  is  as 
characteristic  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  have  been 
Oriental  mysticism,  ideal  rationahsm,  scholasticism,  formal  intellectu- 
alism  at  other  times  and  in  other  places.  Evolutionism  as  an  interpre- 
tative principle  of  culture  is  merely  a  passing  phase  in  the  history  of 
thought,  the  exegetic  gospel  according  to  Herbert  Spencer.  His  famous 
"application"  of  Darwinian  principles  to  social  phenomena  is  but  a 
misleading  metaphor. 

If  I  have  stressed  the  theoretical  basis  of  Dr.  Lowie's  book,  it  is 
because  I  believe  that  its  chief  importance,  at  the  present  time,  consists 
in  the  remoulding  influences  it  is  likely  to  have  on  anthropological 
thought  as  hitherto  assimilated  by  the  sociologist,  the  economist,  the 
psychologist,  the  legal  student,  and,  indeed,  the  great  public  that  is 
concerned  with  more  than  the  bare,  descriptive  facts  of  limited  ethno- 
graphic fields.  It  would  be  unjust  to  infer  that  Dr.  Lowie  is  theoretical 
rather  than  specific.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  book  blends  in  the  most 
skilful  manner,  the  concrete  presentation  of  selected  features  of  primitive 
societies,  the  discussion  of  the  larger,  theoretic  aspects  of  these  features, 
and  the  still  wider  bearing  of  the  facts  and  discussions  on  his  philosophy 
of  social  development.  Some  of  the  ethnographic  surveys  and  accom- 
panying discussions  bring  new  facts,  or  old  facts  made  new  by  originality 
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of  treatment  or  by  an  unconventional  emphasis.  Such,  for  example,  arc 

his  insistence  on  the  universality  and  permanence  of  the  famils.  ihc 
discussions  of  the  relation  |37^)|  helueen  kinshij-*  nomenclalureand  siK'ial 
forms  and  usage,  his  esjieciallN  adnnrablc  discussion  of  the  properly 
concepts  of  primitive  peoples  -  the  chapter  on  properly  is  one  ihal  no 
comparative  jurist  can  afford  to  miss  and  the  long  and  \akiablc 
treatment  o[^  primiti\e  associations  founded  on  other  principles  than 
that  o{  kinship.  It  would  be  indeed  surprising  if  "Primitive  Society"  did 
not  win  for  itself  the  position  o\'  an  indisj^ensable  guide  m  a  dilTicull 
domain. 


Editorial  Notes 

Originally   published  in    The  Freeman    1,   ?>11  -  }1^)  (1920).   Sapir\ 
manuscript  corrections  have  been  incorporated  in  this  reprinting. 

Sapir's  typescript  contains  a  passage  omit  led  here  in  the  published 
version:  "Of  the  strictly  theoretic  literature  bearing  on  his  theme  l)r 
Lowie  is  not  less  master  than  of  its  ethnographic  substance.  The  earlier 
authorities  are  frequently  discussed,  and  if  their  arguments  are  not 
generally  left  intact,  it  is  from  no  llippant  sense  of  modernity  on  Di 
Lowie's  part." 


Review  of 
Robert  H.  Lowie,  Primitive  Society 

It  anyone  is  looking  for  a  psNcliological  tornuila  or  an  c\i)lulionar\ 
shibboleth,  let  him  steer  elear  of  this  book.  He  uill  see  the  "primilivc" 
here  not  as  ammunition  for  a  formidable  theor\  olearlN  man.  not  as  a 
luckily  preserved  specimen  of  what  we  ourseKes  once  looked  like,  but 
as  an  indisidual  entitled  to  live  a  perfectly  intelligible  life  of  his  o\sn. 
with  a  perfectly  real  and  tangled  set  of  historical  antecedents,  with  an 
actual  place  in  a  geographical  world.  Mr.  Louie's  robust  sense  of  history 
and  quite  tyrannical  insistence  on  geographical  fact  will  rudely  shock 
the  speculative  sociologist,  the  social  psychologist,  the  e\olutionar\ 
anthropologist,  and  their  like.  He  believes  that  it  is  \ain  to  seek  in 
uniform  psychological  causation  the  explanation  o\'  the  course  of  cul- 
tural history;  that  superficially  comparable  institutions  have  often  arisen 
in  totally  distinct  ways;  that  there  are  no  valid  e\olutionar>  schemes 
that  may  guide  us  in  the  history  of  human  society;  that,  in  short,  the 
"laws"  of  anthropology  are  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  If  these  contentions 
are  correct  —  the  present  reviewer  believes  they  are  unanswerable  it 
means  that  the  old  classical  anthropology,  still  current,  is  inu  a  science 
but  a  pseudo-science  like  medieval  alchemy.  The  brand-new  l-reudian 
interpretations  of  cultural  history,  incidentall>,  are  horses  o{  the  i>ld 
color.  Possibly  they  will  be  antiquated  before  they  become  classical. 

What  Mr.  Lowie  demands  of  the  sludeni  o\'  a  piiniili\e  sociel>  is  that 
he  study  it  not  as  a  particular  instance  of  a  shadow\  rule,  but  as  ha\ing 
grown  out  of  individual  and  more  or  less  unique  circumstances  ol  a 
historical  and  geographical  order.  It  is  not  permissible  to  lift  a  siKial 
feature  bodily  out  of  its  li\ing  cuhural  maln\  and  ci>mpare  it  \Mth  a 
feature  similarly  lifted  from  the  anlipodes.  Such  ci>mparati\e  exercises 
may  be  good  fun  for  doctors'  theses,  but  the>  ^\o  \\o\  materialK  advance 
our  understanding  o^  the  history  o\^  primitive  mslilulions  If  Mr  Lonmc 
thus  takes  his  stand  solidly  with  the  historians,  he  is  not  guill>  o^  the 
provincial  rationalism  which  has  been  as  comnu>n  uilh  histonans  as 
with  the  folk,  the  tendency  to  explain  ever>  complex  insiitulion  as  a 
purely  local  development  evoKed  out  t>f  the  special  genius  and  cultural 
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characteristics  of  its  carriers.  The  careful  study  of  thousands  of  cultural 
features  in  primitive  levels  has  taught  us  that  they  are  generally  distrib- 
uted over  wide  areas.  These  cultural  areas  do  not  necessarily  coincide 
for  different  features.  Thus,  we  may  find  that  a  myth  is  spread  among 
the  North  American  aborigines  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  and  that  cognate 
forms  of  it  occur  even  in  eastern  Siberia  and  Japan,  while  a  technological 
feature  like  maize-culture  may  be  distributed  over  an  area  that  coincides 
with  a  portion  oC  the  former  range,  yet  takes  in,  in  addition,  large 
territories  lying  to  the  south.  Such  facts  of  distribufion  [47]  can  mean 
only  one  thing.  Institutions,  beliefs,  implements  —  in  short,  cultural 
elements  of  whatever  sort  —  arise  in  circumscribed  territorial  limits  but 
lend  by  cultural  contact  to  spread  over  vaster  and  vaster  areas.  Now  if 
we  feel  in  the  light  of  geographical  analysis  that  there  is  not  one  chance 
in  a  hundred  that  the  origin  of  a  given  cultural  feature  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  particular  milieu  in  which  it  is  being  studied,  what  becomes  of 
the  mode  of  interpretation  which  assumes  it  as  a  fixed  datum  in  statu 
quo? 

The  now  fashionable  doctrine  of  economic  determinism  is  not  as 
definitely  assailed  by  Mr.  Lowie  as  is  psychological  causation  or  evo- 
lutionism. Yet  he  takes  some  telling  shots  at  it.  As  a  universal  interpre- 
tative principle  it  is  no  more  valid  than  the  others.  In  the  most  primitive 
levels  of  society  there  are  ideals  of  conduct,  aesthetic  impulses,  social 
usages  that,  so  far  from  being  traceable  to  an  economic  root,  actually 
fiy  in  the  face  of  economic  reason.  In  dealing  with  the  question  of  rank 
among  primitive  communities,  Mr.  Lowie  shows  how  social  compulsion 
may  even  operate  in  the  direction  of  economic  suicide. 

Armed  with  an  unusually  keen  crifical  atfitude  toward  prevalent 
philosophies,  Mr.  Lowie  applies  his  geographic-historical  method  of 
analysis  to  the  main  aspects  of  primitive  life.  He  begins  with  the  family, 
taking  up  in  order  the  various  types  of  marriage,  the  nature  of  poly- 
gamous institutions,  the  family  as  a  social  unit,  and  the  relation  between 
social  usage  and  kinship  terminology.  There  follows  an  extended  dis- 
cussion of  the  enlarged  kinship  group,  the  clan  or  "sib,"  as  Mr.  Lowie 
prefers  to  call  it.  An  interesfing  interlude  on  the  posifion  of  women  is 
followed  by  what  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  chapter  of  the  book,  a 
discussion  of  primifive  notions  of  property,  material  and  immaterial. 
The  next  two  chapters  are  a  descriptive  and  theoretical  treatment  of 
"associations,"  social  units  based  not  on  kinship,  but  on  privileged 
initiation.  Associafions  include  all  those  clubs,  age  classes,  secret  soci- 
efies,  and  other  organizations  which  play  a  leading  part  in  the  ceremonial 
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or  honorific  life  of  primitive  peoples.  The  hist  chapters  consiiiuic  a  kind 
of  primitive  theory  of  the  body  politic.  I  hey  treat  o\'  the  closely  inlcr- 
woven  themes  ol"  rank,  government,  and  iustice. 

It  is  strange  how  many  mlnnsicalls  implausible  theories  have  been 
put  forward  b\  the  classical  anthropologists.  ho\s  eagerly  Ihey  have 
been  accepted  by  social  scientists  generally,  and  how  tenaciousls  ihcy 
are  still  being  held.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  learn  that  the  great 
vogue  of  some  theories  is  due  simply  to  a  sublimated  desire  for  sex 
gossip  seeking  shelter  and  justification  m  the  high  temple  o\'  science. 
There  is,  for  instance,  the  theory  of  ancient  se.xual  communism,  so 
blithely  accepted  by  the  Spencers  and  the  Morgans.  Mr.  I.owie  disposes 
of  this  in  short  order.  The  nearest  apparent  approach  to  a  slate  of 
promiscuity  is  the  "group  marriage"  of  the  Todas  in  India.  Analysis 
shows  that  this  institution  is  not  sexual  communism  at  all.  but  a  carefulK 
regulated  special  form  of  polygamy.  Moreover,  it  is  clearly  a  secondary 
social  development,  not  the  survival  of  a  supposedly  primitive  sc.x  status. 
The  much  deplored  inferiority  of  woman  in  primitive  levels  is  also 
shown  by  Mr.  Lowie  to  be  either  a  myth  outright  or  to  rest  on  senti- 
mental expectations  that  even  our  own  societv  diK-s  noi  fulfil.  The 
matriarchate,  or  rule  by  women,  is  a  myth  which  probabls  owes  its 
popularity  in  no  small  measure  to  memories  o\'  the  antique  .Ama/ons. 
By  a  quaint  confusion  of  thought  the  matrilineal  mode  o(  reckoning 
descent  has  been  frequently  identified  with  the  iK>iion  o\a  matriarchate. 
There  is,  of  course,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  reckoning  of 
descent  through  the  mother  and  the  status  of  woman  as  such.  The  hoary 
antiquity  of  the  extended  kinship  group,  the  sib,  and  the  necessary 
priority  of  the  matrilineal  to  the  patrilineal  sib.  are  two  especiall>  fa\i>red 
dogmas.  The  English  anthropologists  are  still  quite  loath  to  part  with 
them.  But  the  facts,  as  adduced  by  Mr.  Lowie.  are  clearly  opposed.  In 
aboriginal  North  America,  for  instance,  the  most  primitise  tribes,  such 
as  the  Central  Eskimo  and  the  Shoshonean  tribes  oi  the  desert  plateaus, 
are  not  organized  into  sibs  at  all,  while  those  tribes  which  are  culturally 
furthest  advanced,  like  the  Iroquois,  the  Pueblos,  and  the  West  Coast 
Indians  of  southern  Alaska  and  the  northern  coast  o(  British  Columbia, 
have  matrilineal  sibs.  Still  another  currenll>  assumed  h>pothesis  is  the 
recent  origin  of  the  family,  which  is  supposed  to  ha\e  emerged  from 
the  wider  sib.  This  notion  is  shown  to  he  quite  unfounded  The  lamily 
is  recognized  universally  among  the  low  liesi  savages  as  among  ourselves. 
The  clan  excludes  it  nowhere,  but  coexists  with  it 
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Mr.  Lowie  indicates  clearly  how  complex  is  the  actual  texture  of 
primitive  society.  Gradations  of  rank  are  all  but  universal,  and  among 
some  "primitive"  peoples,  such  as  the  Polynesians  and  the  West  Coast 
Indians,  there  is  great  elaboration  oi'  the  concepts  of  caste  and  social 
status.  The  notion  o(  immaterial  property,  comparable  to  our  patents, 
copyrights,  and  privileges  o(  title,  is  quite  exuberantly  developed  in 
man>  primiti\e  societies.  Indeed,  the  property  notion  is  frequently 
extended  to  features  that  we  should  hardly  suspect  to  be  capable  of 
defmition  as  property,  such  as  the  use  of  certain  names  or  the  right  of 
singing  such  and  such  songs.  As  regards  governance  and  political  or- 
ganization, it  is  made  perfectly  clear  by  Mr.  Lowie  that  the  kin  group, 
whether  in  its  narrower  sense  or  in  its  enlarged  form  as  a  sib,  is  not  the 
be-all  and  end-all  of  primitive  organization,  but  that  this  type  of  social 
unit  is  usually  supplemented  or  transcended  by  the  \  illage  or  territorial 
group  as  a  political  entity.  All  in  all,  Mr.  Lowie's  book  will  do  much 
to  render  more  life-like  and  substantial  our  current  conceptions  of  a 
primitive  community. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  The  Xuiion  111.  46  —  47  (1920).  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  The  Xation. 


Review  of 

Hartley  Burr  Alexander,  The  Mytholoiiy  of  All  Ruccs. 

Volume  XI:  Latin-American 

The  Mythology  oj  All  Races.  I'olumc  XL  Lmin-Anicriidn.  H\  ll.nilc) 
Burr  Alexander.  Boston:  Marshall  Jones  Compan>,  1920. 

This  handsome  and  well-illustrated  book  is  a  companion  \olumc  lo 
Professor  Alexander's  work  on  American  mythology  north  of  Mexico. 
which  appeared  in  the  same  series  a  number  of  years  ago.  it  covers  the 
whole  of  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South  America  in  ten  readable 
chapters,  all  carefully  documented.  Nowhere  can  one  obtain  si>  con- 
nected and  so  dependable  a  survey  of  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
and  of  the  more  important  myths  of  aboriginal  Latin  America.  The 
author  has  not  trusted  himself  to  elaborate  theories  of  diffusion  or  oi 
psychological  genesis.  He  is  satisfied  with  a  sober,  summary  record  (.^\' 
the  facts  to  be  gleaned  from  the  old  Spanish  writers  and  from  the  more 
recent  ethnological  sources.  Here  and  there  he  indulges  in  a  bit  o\' 
psychological  or  ethical  inference  —  a  little  naively  perhaps,  as  when  a 
Fuegian  taboo  against  the  killing  of  young  ducks  is  thus  commented 
on:  "Primitive  as  they  are,  here  are  moral  ideas  -  whether  one  cxplam. 
reconditely,  the  sparing  of  the  young  of  game  as  an  instinctive  conser- 
vation of  the  food  supply,  or,  simply,  as  due  to  a  natural  and  chivalrous 
pity  for  the  helpless  young."  1  doubt  if  what  we  know  o['  the  nature 
and  history  of  irrational  beliefs  lends  color  to  such  rationalizing  inter- 
pretations as  these. 

The  general  public  will  be  particularly  thankful  to  Mr.  .Mexander  for 
his  ethnological  backgrounds.  Thus,  in  treating  o\'  the  gods  and  nuihs 
of  old  Mexico,  he  is  careful  to  give  us  an  idea  o\'  ihc  somber  selling  o\ 
human  sacrifice  and  of  the  complicated  caleiuiiK-  reckoning,  here,  as 
elsewhere,  closely  associated  with  the  course  of  ceremonial  obser\ances. 
The  book  might  almost  be  called  an  introduction  to  the  native  culture 
of  Latin  America  through  the  gateway  o\'  mythologs.  It  would  be  ltH> 
much  to  expect  infallible  accuracy  o\'  ihc  author.  NtM  marshaling  ihc 
evidence  at  first  hand,  he  necessarily  falls  at  limes  inio  i>\er-slalcmenl 
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or  Linder-statement.  In  speaking,  for  instance,  of  the  Piman  group  of 
languages,  spoken  in  southern  Arizona  and  in  the  northern  half  of 
Mexico,  he  remarks  that  "it  forms  a  possible  connexion  between  the 
Shoshonean  to  the  north  and  the  Nahuatlan  nations  of  the  Aztec  world." 
The  "possible"  is  rather  discomforting  at  this  late  day.  It  has  been  quite 
conclusively  demonstrated  not  merely  that  Piman  is  a  linguistic  link 
between  Shoshonean  and  Aztec  but  that  definite  phonetic  laws  may  be 
formulated  connecting  Aztec  with  the  outermost  Shoshonean  dialects 
of  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  laws  that  operate  with  the  same  tyrannical 
exactness  as  we  look  for  in  a  comparison  of  Latin  and  Sanskrit.  How- 
ever, environing  ethnological  and  Hnguistic  details  are  of  lesser  moment 
in  a  volume  of  this  sort. 

The  psychoanalysts  latterly  have  pushed  myth,  primitive  taboo,  and 
other  spiritual  vagaries  of  the  folk  into  the  foreground  of  attention. 
This  is  therefore  as  good  an  opportunity  as  any  of  touching  upon  some 
of  the  fundamental  points  at  issue.  What  shall  we  make  of  all  these 
myths?  Are  these  plumed  serpents,  swallowing  monsters,  virginal  births, 
and  deluges  of  no  other  than  casual  significance?  Why  do  so  many  of 
these  conceptions  persist  with  an  almost  obsessive  tenacity  and  why  are 
so  many  of  them  world-wide  in  their  distribution? 

There  are  two  methods  of  approach,  the  psychological  and  the  his- 
torical. The  psychologist  takes  a  given  myth  pretty  much  for  granted 
as  a  reasonably  self-consistent  psychic  formation.  It  does  not  readily 
occur  to  him,  for  instance,  to  question  whether  character  and  incident 
have  always  been  associated  or  whether  the  grouping  of  incidents  is  not 
a  cumulative  growth,  a  pastiche  of  elements  that  originally  existed  in 
independent  form.  If  once  he  allowed  himself  to  entertain  destructive 
notions  of  this  sort,  he  would  gradually  have  his  data  slipping  from 
under  his  hand.  His  psychological  formulas  of  interpretafion  might  be 
ever  so  [890]  relevant,  but  they  would  be  helpless  salt  for  the  tails  of 
mythic  birds.  Just  as  biblical  mythology  fitted  into  a  neat  exegefical 
frame  until  the  advent  of  a  higher  criticism,  so  the  successful  application 
of  these  psychological  formulas,  Wundtian  or  Freudian,  to  any  myth 
structure  tacitly  depends  on  the  withholding  of  a  preliminary  historical 
critique.  We  can  only  begin  to  interpret  when  we  have  come  to  the  end 
of  our  analysis. 

The  historical  student  of  myth  insists  on  destructive  analysis.  He  is 
not  content  to  take  a  myth  as  it  is.  He  finds  that  it  is  generally  a 
synthesis  of  several  elements,  each  of  which  has  its  own  historical 
antecedents,  its  independent  affiliafions.  The  same  element  may  occur 
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in  the  most  diverse  settings,  pointing  to  imiiiKilly  irrcconciliabic  signif- 
icances. Over  and  above,  or  rather  beneath,  the  geographical  disinbulion 
ot^  myths  as  such  he  can  work  out  tlie  more  pervasive  disinbulion  of 
the  elements,  the  materials  thai  are  assembled  into  an  endless  varicl\ 
of  myth  patterns.  To  the  inlcij^rclalixe  psychologist  he  can  always  pul 
the  question:  How  do  you  know  that  this  myth  or  even  this  fragmenlar\ 
episode  is  in  any  true  sense  a  single  psychic  creation.'  How  can  uni 
establish  a  psychic  sequence  underlying  the  myth  when  the  asstHJialion 
of  its  elements  is  historically  fortuitcuis'.' 

The  crux  is  not  sharp  because  historian  and  psychologist  fall  some- 
what foul  of  each  other.  Obviously,  history  and  psychology  are  not  born 
enemies,  they  are  such  only  in  action.  They  could  come  to  terms  if  ihe> 
came  truly  to  grips  instead  of  scolding  at  each  oihcr  o\er  a  barrier  of 
misunderstanding.  The  historian  too  often  bclic\es  thai  he  has  exhausted 
the  significance  of  a  phenomenon  when  he  has  established  its  place  in 
a  sequence,  worked  out  its  external  relations,  and  indicated  its  lease  oi 
life.  He  dismisses  the  psychologist's  fancies  as  irrelevant  to  the  historical 
process,  though  he  may  enjoy  them  as  projections  i>f  an  imaginaii\e 
mind.  To  the  charge  that  his  history  gives  no  ultimate  explanation  o\' 
the  rise  and  development  of  a  myth  or  of  any  other  socialized  motion 
or  institution,  he  is  likely  to  answer  that  it  is  none  o(  history's  business 
to  ferret  out  the  buried  psychological  determinanis  o\'  the  significant 
elements  of  a  culture,  that  these  determinants  are  at  last  analysis  highl> 
variable  phenomena  of  individual  psychology,  that  it  is  hopeless  \o 
disentangle  them  at  a  remove  of  hundreds  or  thousands  o(  years. 

All  this  does  not  and  should  not  silence  the  psychologist  who  looks 
for  a  specifically  psychological  moti\ation  and  content  in  m\lhoIog>. 
Before  he  fastens  upon  these,  however,  he  should  more  clearls  apprehend 
the  difficulties  in  his  way.  Two  problems  in  particular  must  be  laced. 
At  what  point  in  the  analysis  of  a  myth  dt>es  the  ps\chological  mode 
of  interpretation  become  possible  or  e\en  hopeful.'  .And.  secondl>.  how- 
can  we  advance  from  the  known  psycholog>  o\'  the  indisidual  lo  that 
diffused  psychological  content  that  inheres  or  seems  to  inhere  in  the 
myth  as  a  socially  transmitted  entity'.'  What,  precisely,  docs  it  mean  thai 
certain  myths,  historical  growths  o\'  the  "folk  mind."  exhibit  analogies 
to  individual  dreams  or  to  the  deranged  fancies  o\'  abm^rmal  minds? 
Have  they  -  as  history,  as  institutions  necessarily  the  s;ime  uncon- 
scious psychic  significance  that  they  ma>  possess  as  dream  or  as  ps>- 
chotic  symptom?  Does  the  history  o['  the  cross  as  an  art  motif  run 
strictly  parallel  to  the  history  o['  the  cross  as  a  religious  symlx>r  Dtx^* 
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either  history  fully  contain  or  explain  the  other,  or  are  they  not  rather 
independent,  though  intertwined?  And  is  the  psychic  significance  of  the 
cross  the  same  to  all  minds,  even  to  all  believing  minds?  To  ask  these 
parallel  questions  is.  1  believe,  to  see  the  psychology  of  myth  in  a  fresher 
and  more  fruitful  light. 

The  psychologist  is  right  to  seek  psychology  in  myth,  but  his  inter- 
pretations may  be  none  the  less  misleading  because  of  his  historical 
naivete.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  not  one  psychology 
o^  mythology  but  that  there  are  at  least  two  such  psychologies.  One  of 
these  is  concerned  with  the  ultimate  psychic  determinants  of  cultural 
form.  This  is  at  bottom  the  same  selective  and  creative  psychology  as 
operates  in  the  history  of  art.  Myths  are  not  isolated  formations.  They 
differ  characteristically  for  different  times  and  places  largely  because 
they  tend  to  conform  to  certain  typical  patterns.  To  assume  that  these 
characteristic  differences  are  directly  due  to  deep-seated  differences  of 
psychology  of  the  myth-making  folk  is  too  naive  for  serious  consider- 
ation. The  cumulative  psychology  of  myth  as  a  particular  social  pattern 
is  the  kind  of  psychology  that  the  historian  of  myth  would  most  need 
to  know  about,  yet  it  is  the  one  that  the  psychologist  is  least  able  to 
render  an  account  of.  It  is  the  psychology  which  will  some  day  underlie 
the  study  of  all  culture-history,  for  it  manifests  itself  across  the  gener- 
ations in  a  persistent  striving  for  and  perfecting  of  form,  eventually  in 
the  disintegration  and  replacement  of  this  form.  To  capture  the  very 
citadel  of  the  psychoanalysts,  we  may  say  that  the  first  requisite  of  a 
psychological  understanding  of  mythology  —  of  other  phases  of  culture 
as  well  —  is  the  discovery  of  a  social  psychology  of  "form-hbido." 
Psychology  is  still  too  weak  to  know  how  to  go  about  the  task.  In  the 
beginning  a  science  is  qualitative,  almost  exclusively  concerned  with 
subject  matter;  only  later  does  it  envisage  its  problems  mathematically 
and  apprehend  quantities,  direction,  form. 

The  second  psychology  of  myth  deals  with  the  psychic  significance, 
conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the  single  elements  of  mythology.  Now  if 
the  history  of  culture  teaches  us  anything,  it  is  that  while  forms  tend  to 
persist,  the  psychic  significance  of  these  forms  varies  tremendously  from 
age  to  age  and  from  individual  to  individual.  There  is  no  permanency 
of  psychic  content.  This  content  may  diminish  or  increase  in  intensity 
or  it  may  become  completely  transformed.  It  may  be  transferred  from 
one  form  to  another,  and  it  is  the  psychoanalysts  who  should  know  this 
best  of  all.  I  believe  that  to  reason  from  the  "latent  psychic  content"  of 
certain  dreams  or  neurotic  symptoms  to  the  psychic  motivation  of 
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formally  analogous  myths  is  loose  thinking.  Symbols,  like  other  accepted 
forms,  are  ready  to  receive  whatever  psychic  content  the  nuii\icliial 
psychology  or  the  social  psychology  of  a  given  time  and  place  is  prepared 
to  pul  into  them.  M\llis  nui\  or  ma\  not  have  been  motivated  by  certain 
unconscious  psychic  trends,  but  it  is  difUcull  to  understand  hov^  ihcy 
could  indefmitcly  keep  their  significance  as  symbols  o^  these  trends.  It 
seems  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  is  ui  nnlh  no  such 
constancy  of  symbolic  significance  a^i  maii\  o\'  the  psvchoanalylic  school 
assume  but  thai  the  history  of  myth  can  be  ciiiells  understood  from  the 
standpoint  o\^  the  more  general  psychology  o\'  form-trends.  Sexual  or 
other  symbolisms  are  likely,  of  course,  to  arise  as  seccnidary  interpre- 
tations or  unconscious  contributory  potencies  m  llie  mind  of  an  mdi- 
vidual  or,  by  suggestion,  of  a  society.  Origin  is  nol  ii>  be  iightlv  mierred 
from  the  mere  fact  o'i  unconscious  association. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  The  Nation  112.  S89-X9()  (1921).  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  Tlw  Nation.  Originally  titled  "Myth,  Historian  uui 
Psychologist."" 


Review  of 

The  Mytho/oi^y  of  All  Races. 

Volumes  III,' XI,  and  XII 

The  Mytholo^^y  oj  All  Races,  lolunie  MI.  Ly,\iuian.  lis  W.Max 
Muller.  I/ulo-Chinese.  By  Sir  James  George  Scoll.  191 S.  lolunu-  /// 
Celtic.  By  John  Arnott  Maccuiloch.  Slavic.  By  Jan  Machal.  1920.  lolumc 
XI.  LafifhAf)]erican.  By  Hartley  Burr  Alexander.  1920.  Boston:  Marshall 
Jones. 

There  is  something  faseinating  about  the  siiidy  oreximci  ni\ihologics. 
Their  obscurities  are  intriguing.  If  one  is  an  impressionist,  he  may  take 
pleasure  in  the  savour  of  their  particularities,  he  may  sample  the  bcellc- 
god  Khepri  of  Egypt,  the  three-headed  god  of  the  (lauls,  the  .'\meriean 
Indian  Thunderbird.  with  the  same  delight  in  the  uniqueness  o\'  e.xpc- 
rience  with  which  the  poet  treasures  his  variegated  bits  of  sunlight  and 
rain  and  wind.  Or  the  mythologist  may  be  a  student,  he  ma>  discover 
in  the  jungle  of  fancies  called  mythology  certain  trails  that  seem  lo  head 
for  a  realm  of  ultimates,  a  generalized  folk-psychology.  Or.  more  mod- 
estly, he  may  be  satisfied  with  glimpses  of  the  weary  road  the  human 
mind  and  heart  have  travelled  down  the  ages.  All  the  same,  the  honest 
student  will  not  too  carefully  keep  to  the  trails:  he  will  have  an  esc  and 
an  ear  for  the  passing  nymphs  and  prowling  monsters  o\'  the  woods.  He 
will,  honest  childlike  soul  that  he  should  he.  chase  man\  a  \Mld  goose. 
prepared,  if  halted  by  the  overseer  o\'  the  jiinglc.  \o  produce  his  psycho- 
logical and  culture-historical  passports,  for  an  absurd  tale  of  glamorous 
other-worlds  is  as  a  haunting  tune  and  the  patina  o\'  the  ages  is  as  the 
red  of  old  wine.  And  if  there  are  ears  that  are  deaf  lo  these  tunes. 
throats  that  are  not  friendly  to  this  uine.  iheir  possessors  should  keep 
off  and  walk  up  and  down  the  ruled  a\eiuies  of  that  i^her  mythological 
domain  called  science. 

Mythology,  like  religion  and  social  organization  and  art  and  language. 
like  all  of  human  culture,  poses  many  nuMc  problems  than  arc  ever 
solved  or  ever  likely  to  be  soKed.  No  easy  inierpretaiive  fomuila  lakes 
us  safely  through  its  mazes,  it  is  not  a  (I OS]  puzzle  which  can  be  rend 
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cold  and  pure  by  the  help  of  a  cipher  code.  In  their  day  the  euhemerists 
reduced  the  vagaries  of  mythology  to  sober  historical  fact,  distorted  by 
the  exaggerative  fancy  of  the  folk.  Echoes  of  this  interpretative  principle 
are  still  heard;  it  can  even  be  shown  to  have  some  validity.  As  a  major 
interpretative  principle  it  is  inadequate.  At  a  later  day  Max  Miiller,  the 
O.xford  Sanskritist  and  comparative  philologist,  wrote  an  interesting 
essay  introducing  what  may  be  termed  a  linguistic  theory  of  mythology. 
His  scholarly  reputation  and  brilliant  style  gave  his  theory  a  vogue  that 
it  hardl>  merited  on  intrinsic  grounds.  His  attempts  to  explain  mytho- 
logical incidents  as  folk  misunderstandings  of  archaic  and  metaphorical 
modes  of  expression  have  been  definitely  abandoned.  Yet  even  this 
theory  o{  Max  Miiller's  of  mythology  as  a  "disease  of  language"  has  a 
limited  validity.  Mixed  up  with  it  was  another  theory  which  in  its  present 
form  may  be  described  as  an  attempt  to  understand  mythology  as  a 
philosophy  of  nature,  particularly  of  nature  in  its  more  grandiose  and 
cosmic  aspects.  Primitive  man  was  supposed  to  be  eternally  concerned 
with  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  to  be  perennially  puzzled  by  the  cycle  of 
the  seasons.  He  constructed  myths  to  account  for  these  majestically 
encompassing  phenomena  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  these  myths 
degenerated  into  unintelligible  god-tales  and  hero-tales.  Even  now  one 
reads  much  of  sun-myths,  occasionally  of  dawn-maidens.  It  is  undeni- 
ably true  that  there  is  more  than  a  sprinkling  of  vahdity  in  this  theory 
of  mythology,  so  far  from  unpopular,  but  its  ridiculous  abuse  has  tended 
to  put  it  into  disfavour  with  the  general  run  of  anthropologists.  On  the 
whole,  anthropologists  fight  shy,  and  with  reason,  of  all  interpretations 
of  mythology  as  an  "explanafion"  of  anything;  it  is  not  difficult  to 
prove  that  explanatory  features  in  mythology  are  frequently  secondary 
accretions.  Today  the  psychoanalysts  are  trying  to  storm  the  defences 
of  the  anthropologists  with  their  fonnidable  array  of  psycho-sexual 
symbolisms.  Myths  are  transformafions  of  the  Libido.  Unfortunately, 
psychoanalysts  are  notably  lacking  in  the  historical  sense;  the  historical 
sense  is  something  that  anthropologists,  having  but  lately  acquired  it, 
are  very  proud  of;  hence  to  the  anthropologists  the  psychoanalysts  are 
as  fools  who  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread.  Can  we  expect  of  the 
anthropologists  that  they  bow  to  idols  carven  [109]  in  the  cruder  likeness 
of  images  they  have  themselves  so  recently  destroyed? 

Few  anthropologists  and  culture-historians  of  today  would  be  safis- 
fied  with  any  one  formula  of  cultural  interpretafion.  Mythology,  like 
every  other  domain  of  culture-history,  is  recognized  as  a  historical 
growth  of  incredible  complexity.  It  is  rooted  in  the  psychology  of  the 
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folk,  concerning  which  we  know  Utile,  hiii  once  a  mythological  fcalurc 
has  taken  form,  it  is  subject  to  many  historical  mlluenccs.  lo  many 
unforeseeable  and  uncontrollable  "'accitlents."  whether  K^{  kK-al  dc\cl- 
opment,  degeneration.  reinlerpretatuMi.  diffusion.  o\  ferlili/alion  wiih 
foreign  ideas.  Any  attempt  lo  apply  a  set  of  psychological  prmciplcs  or 
any  other  one-sided  set  of  interpretative  principles  leads  to  arlillciahlic!* 
of  conception,  perhaps  to  intellectual  disaster.  .Mythology,  m  other 
words,  represents  a  complicated  detritus  o\'  cultural  processes,  noi  a 
consistent  folk  development  easily  fcMiiuilaicd  in  simple  principles.  Such 
an  attitude  is  disappointing  to  conceptualists.  C'onceptualists  are  always 
unhappy  when  confronted  by  the  concrete  processes  of  historv.  that 
most  precious  anthology  of  "accidents."" 

These  remarks  have  been  prompted  by  the  appearance  ol  three  further 
volumes  of  a  series  which,  with  all  its  unevennesses  of  merit,  forms  a 
valuable  guide  to  both  student  and  general  reader.  Of  the  five  mono- 
graphs, Miiller's  is  easily  the  most  scholarly  and  authoritati\e.  It  is  the 
work  of  perhaps  our  foremost  American  Egyptologist,  recently  deceased. 
and  shows  an  admirable  control  of  the  difficult  documentary  material. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  mythology  of  l'g>pi.  cer- 
tainly the  feature  that  most  excited  the  mingled  wonder  and  amusement 
of  the  classical  world,  was  the  frequent  identification  o{  the  gods  with 
animals.  In  close  connection  with  this  was  the  belief  in  sacred  animals. 
embracing  either  whole  species,  like  the  ibis,  or  particular  animals 
worshipped  within  the  temple  precincts.  More  extensive  ethnoU>gical 
knowledge  has  reconciled  us  to  the  notion  of  the  divinity  or  supernatural 
power  inhering  in  the  animal  world.  The  animal  gods  o{  Ig>pt,  while 
still  constituting  a  specialized  theological  development,  need  wo  longer 
affect  us  as  bizarre  creations  of  the  human  fantasy,  fhe  most  peculiar 
feature  of  Egyptian  animal-god  worship  would  seem  to  be  the  plastic 
method  of  their  representation.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether  (IIO)  the 
representation  of  the  animal  gods  as  animal-headed  human  beings 
refiected  a  psychological  attitude  or  was  in  origin  merels  a  sl>lisiic 
device  that  in  turn  reacted  on  the  I-gyptian  conception  o^  diMnii> 
Similar  questions  present  themselves  in  the  ni\  ihology  of  the  \Sest  C'oasi 
Indians. 

The  case  of  Egypt  shows  clearly  that  a  very  considerable  advance  in 
material  civilization  may  be  coupled  with  a  relati\el>  low  ispc  ol 
religion.  In  this  respect  Egypt  offers  a  strange  and  insiruclive  contrast 
to  Judea.  The  material  civilization  o\'  .ludea  must  always  have  sccmal 
a  crude  affair  to  the  Egyptians,  yet  its  inlKibitanls  earl\  developed  a 
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type  oi^  religious  thinking  that  was  infinitely  neater  than  the  best  that 
Egypt  could  offer  in  its  latest  and  most  philosophical  period.  It  is  worth 
remarking  on  this  incongruity  as  an  example  of  an  historical  truth  that 
is  generally  overlooked.  The  advance  of  culture  is  by  no  means  of  like 
rapidity,  nor  is  a  culture  at  a  given  time  of  like  profundity  in  all  of  its 
aspects. 

The  monograph  on  Indo-Chinese  mythology  is  a  right  readable  but 
superficial  and  amateurish  treatment  of  an  unusually  complex  problem. 
The  scientific  study  of  Indo-Chinese  mythology,  that  is,  on  the  mythol- 
ogies of  Burma,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  and  Annam,  demands  a  wide 
range  of  specialist  knowledge  and  the  careful  segregation  of  the  myth- 
ological material  into  the  older  strata  and  the  borrowed  influences  from 
India  and  China.  Of  a  full  grasp  of  these  problems  there  is  httle 
indication  in  Sir  James'  book. 

Of  a  much  higher  order  of  scholarship  is  Macculloch's  Celtic  My- 
thology. It  is  regrettable  that  a  certain  dryness  of  treatment  and  a  not 
altogether  natural  division  of  the  subject  matter  make  the  reading  of 
this  book  more  of  a  task  than  it  might  have  been  expected  to  be.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  a  connected  idea  of  the  whole  of  Celtic  mythology.  The 
continental  Gallic  evidence,  the  Irish  documents,  and  the  Brythonic 
records  hardly  make  up  a  unified  picture.  The  Gallic  evidence  is  too 
remote  in  time  to  link  up  easily  with  the  later  insular  records.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  abundant  Irish  and  Welsh  literary  sources  fail  to  give 
the  old  mythological  beliefs  and  legends  in  their  pristine  form.  The 
destructive  influence  of  Christianity  had  set  in  early;  in  these  sources 
the  older  gods  generally  appear  in  degraded  forms  as  heroes  and  demons. 
The  general  spirit  of  Celtic  mythology  is  pervaded  by  a  romantic  and 
childlike  extravagance  of  fancy.  The  supernaturahsm  of  this  mythology 
has  Httle  of  the  august  and  austere;  it  [111]  seems  rather  to  revel  in  the 
heaping  up  of  exaggerated  details,  that  are  beautiful  only  at  fimes.  The 
great  figures  of  CeUic  mythology  have  not  the  gracious  quality  of  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  classical  antiquity,  at  least  as  seen  through  the 
medium  of  a  humanizing  hterary  translafion. 

The  writer  of  the  Slavic  secfion  has  made  the  most  of  a  scanty  theme. 
With  Slavic  mythology  we  have  no  great  body  of  nafive  Hterature  to 
serve  as  a  guide,  but  are  thrown  almost  entirely  on  the  resources  of 
modern  folk-lore  and  folk-pracfices  and  on  the  brief  and  incidental 
accounts  preserved  in  the  wrifings  of  German  and  Arabic  mediaeval 
travellers.  The  author  takes  up  first  the  different  types  of  genii,  which 
occupy  a  remarkably  prominent  place  in  Slavic  folk-belief,  proceeds  to 
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the  extinct  deities  of  the  Flbe-SIavs  and  the  pagan  Russians,  and  con- 
cludes with  a  summary  ol'  Sla\  ic  cuhs  and  modern  teslivals  containing 
pagan  survivals. 

The  Latin-American  \olimie  is  lar  more  than  a  mere  compilation 
from  all  the  available  sources.  It  is,  so  lar  as  I  know,  the  first  serious 
attempt  that  has  been  made  to  gi\e  a  ccMinected  account  ol"  the  native 
American  mythologies  from  Mexico  and  the  .Antilles  clear  south  to 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  This  vast  region  iikIluIcs  ihc  most  civili/ed  aboriginal 
peoples  of  the  continent,  the  ancient  Mayas  and  Peruvians,  and  tribes 
that  are  reckoned  among  the  most  primitive  we  know,  such  as  the 
Fuegians  and  the  woodland  inbes  of  Bra/il.  I'he  material  is  therelorc 
not  all  o'(  a  piece.  Further,  our  inrormalitMi  is  exceedingly  scanty  for 
large  portions  of  the  region.  Where  it  is  abundant,  or  relatively  so,  it 
comes  to  us  only  partly  as  direct  native  testimony;  the  bulk  of  it  is  a 
Hispanicized  rehash.  Even  for  this  we  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful, 
for  the  padres  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  Cortez  and  Pi/arro  were 
more  interested  in  catechisms  and  in  bonllres  o\^  heathen  codices  than 
in  punctilious  accuracy  concerning  the  absurd  gods,  tales,  and  rites  of 
the  Devil's  American  children.  Professor  Alexander  has  done  well  not 
to  confine  his  treatment  to  mythology  proper,  but  to  take  in  the  adjacent 
fields  of  religion  and  ceremonialism  as  well.  The  manner  o'i  the  treatment 
is  business-hke  and  descriptive,  little  attempt  being  made  to  interpret 
the  myths  psychologically  or  historically.  This  is  perhaps  as  it  should 
be  for  the  present.  We  are  still  not  far  removed  from  the  brick-gathering 
stage  in  the  study  of  primitive  religion  and  m\ih.  l.difices  up  to  dale 
are  flimsy. 


Editorial  Note 
Originally  published  in  Tlw  Dial  71.  107     M  I  ( 1921 ). 


Review  of 
Elsie  C.  Parsons  (ed.).  Amcrimn  liuium  I  He 

American  Inilian  Life.  By  Sc\cral  of  its  Sliklcnls.  1  diicil  hs  I-.Imc 
Clews  Parsons.  New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch,  1922. 

To  the  making  of  this  sumptuous  vokmie  have  gone  twenl\ -three 
tribes  o^  North  Ameriea.  twenty-three  Ameriean  anthropologists,  an 
Indian,  and  an  illustrator.  Its  appearanee  may  mean  one  oi'  iud  things. 
These  anthropologists  may  have  beeome  a  little  wearied  of  their  admi- 
rable devotion  to  teehnieal  problems  and  o'(  their  /eal  in  eomposmg 
valuable  but  little  read  monographs;  they  may  have  suddenls  eome  to 
see  how  intensely  alive  and  human  is  the  eore  o^  their  subjeet-matter 
after  all,  have  taken  their  eourage  in  their  hands,  and  determined  that 
the  great  public  outside,  good-natured  and  iinauare.  he  gi\en  some  idea 
of  the  strange  yet  always  intelligible  life  o\'  our  names.  Or  it  ma\  bo 
that  just  such  a  volume  as  this  has  long  been  in  silent  demand  and  that 
the  editor  has  but  read  on  the  lips  of  the  public  its  desire  for  guidance 
into  an  exotic  field.  It  would  not  be  strange  if  both  o\'  these  moii\es 
had  found  each  other  and  made  the  hook. 

American  Indian  Life  is  not  devoid  o'(  the  usual  defects  of  a  sympo- 
sium. The  sketches  differ  widely  in  merit  and  there  is  a  greater  monoton\ 
than  the  varied  styles  of  treatment  would  ha\e  led  one  to  e\(xvi.  .\ 
little  pruning  here  and  there  would  ha\e  helped  the  xolume;  ivso  or 
three  of  the  sketches  might  have  been  omitted  b\  a  less  kindly  editor. 
And  yet,  all  in  all,  the  editor  and  her  collabtMators  have  suececiied  in 
accomplishing  their  difficult  task.  While  the  book  is  something  less  than 
a  brilliant  achievement,  it  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  merelv  creditable 
one.  The  reader  does  get  a  sense  o\'  the  iealit>  o{  native  life,  the 
universally  human  shines  through  in  hundreds  oi  passages,  and  c\cn 
the  strangest  of  beliefs  and  customs  are  so  presented  as  to  arouse  a 
wondering  sympathy  rather  than  incredulil>  or  derisinn.  11  there  are  a 
few  dull  or  tlippant  or  self-conscious  pages.  man>  more  arc  fascinating 
with  their  revelation  o\'  the  turns  o\'  luinian  scntimenl  and  the  beauty 
lA  human  cc^nducl.  Abo\e  all.  the  scientific  com|X-lenee  o\  the  vvnlcrs 
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has  automatically  weeded  out  the  sentimentality  that  clings  to  the  Indian 
[569]  of  the  literary  shop.  It  is  well  to  submit  to  a  Httle  boredom  of 
sobriety  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  far  more  terrible  boredom  of 
unction  and  bombast. 

Each  writer  has  set  himself  the  task  of  telling  an  Indian  story,  not, 
as  a  rule,  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  narrative,  but  to 
thread,  pleasantly,  a  number  of  significant  facts  about  the  old  tribal 
life.  Most  of  these  narratives  are  biographical  in  form.  A  warrior,  a 
hunter,  a  medicine-man,  a  singer,  a  trader,  a  maiden  —  each  is  born, 
grows  up.  and  ages.  The  reader  is  not  asked  to  work  his  way  systemat- 
ically through  the  cultural  patterns  of  the  tribe,  but  by  the  time  he  is 
through  with  a  biographical  sketch  he  has  obtained  some  insight  into 
the  material  background,  the  social  customs,  the  religious  ideas,  and 
the  general  cultural  tone  of  the  tribe.  Some  of  the  stories  are  rather 
generalized  in  content,  being  hardly  more  than  sugar-coated  ethnological 
summaries.  Such  are  Mr.  Swanton's  account  of  the  Creek  Indians,  Mrs. 
Parsons'  sketch  of  Zuiii  Pueblo,  the  reviewer's  study  of  the  Nootka, 
and  Mr.  Boas'  Eskimo  Winter.  They  are  confessedly  didactic  rather 
than  literary.  It  is  possible  that  their  very  timidity,  or  scientific  bonhom- 
mie,  will  give  them  safe  conduct  through  the  gauntlet  of  literary  critics. 

In  another  group  the  episodes  are  more  tightly  woven  into  a  personal 
narrative,  though  the  writer's  eye  is  still  fixed  on  the  essentials  of  tribal 
custom.  A  notably  successful  instance  is  Mr.  Wissler's  biography  of  a 
Blackfoot  medicine-man.  This  has  in  it  much  of  the  dignity  and  meas- 
ured sentiment  of  the  Indians  of  the  Plains.  Mr.  Lowie's  sketches  of 
Crow  life  are  somewhat  more  skilfully  composed,  but  suffer  a  little,  it 
seems  to  me,  from  a  straining  for  climactic  effect.  In  Earth-Tongue,  a 
Mohave,  Mr.  Kroeber  has  succeeded,  somewhat  elusively,  in  giving  the 
reader  an  intimate  participation  in  the  nuances  of  native  feeling.  This 
story  reveals  a  markedly  aesthetic  sensibility.  With  such  a  flair  for  the 
curve  and  tempo  of  Indian  life  and  with  a  surer  literary  technique  one 
could  do  much  to  make  the  exofic  glow.  Most  adventures  into  the  exotic 
capture  the  mere  ghtter. 

The  more  self-consciously  literary  narratives  are  somewhat  disap- 
pointing, with  one  or  at  most  two  excepfions.  Mr.  Lowie's  Chipewyan 
tale  of  the  dispossessed  husband  and  his  gradual  transformation  into  a 
terrifying  "Windigo"  is  excellently  told.  Mr.  Speck's  Montagnais  episode 
is  interesfing  for  its  evocadon  of  the  stark  background  of  Indian  life  in 
northern  Quebec,  but  is  marred  in  spots  by  [570]  a  faulty  sense  of  words. 
As  for  the  rest,  Mr.  Spinden  essays  a  magniloquent  mysticism,  Mr. 
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Spier  a  jott\   imprcssiiMiisni.  Mr.  Walcriiian  a  clc\ilisli  humour.  All  m 
vain. 

From  ihc  slricli\  literary  slaiKipmiil.  the  volume  would  probably 
have  to  be  raled  a  succcs  d'esiinic.  but  ihe  \olume  neither  desires  nor 
demands  a  strietly  Hterarv  rating.  It  poses  an  interesting  question.  To 
what  extent  can  we  penetrate  into  the  vitals  of  primitive  life  and  fashion 
for  ourselves  satisfying  pictures  on  its  own  level  o{  reality?  C"an  the 
conscious  knowledge  of  the  ethnologist  be  fused  with  the  intuitions  of 
the  artist?  It  is  difficult  to  think  oneself  into  the  tacit  assumptions  of  so 
alien  a  mode  of  life  as  was  that  of  an  American  Indian  tribe  It  is  nol 
that  its  patterns  are  elusive  or  unintelligible,  ("cm-  they  are  not.  but  that 
the  attempt  to  sink  these  visible  patterns  into  an  atmosphere  which  is 
as  unobtrusive  as  it  is  colourful  demands  an  imagination  of  a  peculiarly 
tolerant  kind.  Few  artists  possess  so  impassioned  an  indifference  to  the 
external  forms  of  conduct  as  to  absorb  an  exotic  milieu  onl\  to  dim  its 
high  visibility  and  to  make  room  for  those  tracks  o'i  the  individual 
consciousness  which  are  the  only  true  concern  o'i  literar\  art.  It  is 
precisely  because  the  exotic  is  easily  mistaken  for  subject,  where  ii 
should  be  worked  as  texture,  that  much  agreeable  writing  on  glamorous 
quarters  of  the  globe  so  readily  surfeits  a  reader  who  possesses  nol 
merely  an  eye,  but  what  used  to  be  called  a  soul.  There  is  always 
something  sentimental  and  unelemental  about  a  tapestry.  Many  lilcrar\ 
travellers  have  taken  their  eyes  with  them  and  stitched  their  impressions 
into  skilful  embroideries;  few  have  had  the  intensity  to  penetrate  to 
those  currents  of  life  which  make  all  backgrounds  commonplace  and 
acceptable.  A  favourite  method  of  approach  is  to  leave  one's  domestic 
morality  behind.  This  is  helpful  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  perhaps  the  truest 
understanding  would  come  from  the  di^nning  o\'  ncu  and  more  tsran- 
nous  moralities. 

From  such  a  volume  as  American  Indian  Life,  disarming  in  its 
modesty,  we  cannot  fairly  expect  samples  o\'  the  perfectii>n  that  I  have 
counseled  and  to  which  not  even  the  exotic  elements  in  Lord  Jim  and 
The  Heart  of  Darkness  have  attained.  And  yet  out  o^  its  pages  there 
comes  more  than  a  hint  of  how  compelling  an  imaginative  ireaiment  of 
primitive  life  might  be.  It  would  ahiiost  seem  that  the  bare  recital  of 
the  details  of  any  mode  o['  life  thai  human  beings  have  actually  hvcti 
has  a  hidden  power  that  transcends  the  skill  or  the  awkwardness  o{  the 
teller.  There  are  passages  in  the  [5711  book  that  suggest  that  a  great 
deal  might  be  done  to  capture  the  spirit  o\  the  primitive  b>  adhering. 
so  far  as  is  possible,  to  its  letter        in  other  uords.  In   transcribing. 
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either  literally  or  in  simple  paraphrase,  personal  experiences  and  other 
texts  that  have  been  written  down  or  dictated  by  natives.  In  any  event, 
the  accent  of  authentic  documents  always  reveals  a  significant,  if  intan- 
gible, something  about  native  mentality  that  is  over  and  above  their 
content. 

I  should  like  to  quote  a  couple  of  unpretentious  passages  to  illustrate 
what  I  mean.  How  Meskwakwi  Children  Should  be  Brought  Up  is  Mr. 
Michelson's  rendition  of  a  Fox  text.  There  is  little  in  its  morahty  that 
is  other  than  the  white  man's  commonplace,  but  various  turns  of  phrase 
and  odd  kinks  of  motivation  keep  it  fresh  throughout.  Take  its  opening 
sentences: 

"When  a  boy  becomes  old  enough  to  be  intelligent,  his  parents  begin 
to  teach  him  how  to  take  care  of  himself  and  act  righteously.  They 
usually  tell  him  not  to  do  a  good  many  things.  Children  are  taught  not 
to  be  naughty.  They  are  told  that  if  they  are  naughty,  people  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.  They  are  told  that  if  they  are  naughty,  people 
will  talk  about  them.  And  children  are  told  not  to  steal  anything  from 
their  neighbors.  Moreover,  children  are  taught  not  to  talk  to  people.  If 
they  see  any  one  going  by  their  place,  they  should  hold  their  tongues, 
nor  should  they  laugh.  And  they  also  tell  children  not  to  visit  other 
people  too  often.  'Every  time  they  see  you  going  anywhere  they  would 
say  that  you  are  looking  for  something  good  to  eat,  if  you  go  visiting 
too  often,'  is  what  children  are  told."''^ 

The  illustrations  are  a  disappointment.  They  seem  to  be  a  cross  of 
divers  purposes.  They  illustrate  the  narratives,  they  are  decked  out  with 
strangely  meaningless  borders,  and  they  aim  to  do  with  ethnological 
specimens  what  museums  are  more  successfully  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
In  other  words,  they  lack  unity.  Worst  of  all,  they  seldom  capture  more 
than  the  barest  hint  of  the  native  style  of  the  decorative  material  that 
they  vainly  refashion.  The  pleasing  colour  work  does  not  reconcile  us 
to  their  insensitive  construction. 


Editorial  Notes 

Originally  published  in  The  Dial  73,  568-571  (1922).  Originally  titled 
"A  Symposium  of  the  Exotic." 

1.  Sapir's  second  illustrative  passage,  omitted  in  the  publication,  is 
found  in  his  typescript  as  follows:  "Again,  take  this  from  'Cries-for- 
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Salmon,  a  Tcn'a  Woman.'  which  is  a  scries  o\^  impressions  of  a  voung 
Indian  from  the  Yukon,  set  down  most  skillully  b\  Mrs.  Parsons:  *! 
recall  a  visit  up  riser  I  paid  to  Shagruk  where  lives  my  mother's  sislcr' 
"My  grandmother,"  1  .said  to  her.  "Whose  bloi)d  is  this  addressing  mcT 
she  asked.  When  she  knew  me.  she  began  it)  wail,  looking  to  the  Norlh 
—  she  was  recalling  my  mother:  "My  sister,  my  sister,  and  here  is  my 
blood  come  again  to  me!"'  One  is  transported  to  a  scene  out  of  folk 
balladry  or  out  of  Synge." 
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Barbeau,  Marius.  Indian  days  in  l/ic  dumdinn  Rmkics.  ioionto:  Mac- 
millan  Co.  1923.  Pp.  208. 
Reviewed  on  p.  362. 

—   An  artist  among  the  Northwest  Indians  (Arts  aiul  Dccoratmn    M.i. 
1923,  pp.  26-27,  95). 

Comments  intended  to  serve  as  background  lor  a  number  o\ 
sketches  of  the  Nootka,  Kootenay,  and  St(Mi\  Indians  b\  \S.  l.ang- 
don  Kihn. 

Benedict,  Ruth  Fulton.  The  concept  of  tlw  guardian  spirit  in  Sorth 
America.  (Memoirs  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association, 
no.  29.)  1923.  Pp.97. 

A  well-documented  and  carefully  reasoned  ireaimeni  o\  ihc 
"manitou"  in  aboriginal  North  America,  much  o\'  the  material  and 
all  of  the  argument  being  of  interest  to  C  anadian  anthropology. 
Mrs.  Benedict  discusses  the  various  types  of  guardian  spirit  experi- 
ence, the  element  which  they  all  have  in  common,  and  the  relatum 
of  the  manitou  idea  to  other  cultural  features,  o^  an  economic, 
social,  or  religious  order,  with  which  it  becomes  associated.  It  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  such  associations  as  those  with  puberty 
ceremonials,  with  totemism,  with  secret  societies,  with  inherited  rank, 
or  with  black  magic  are  in  no  sen.se  psychologically  ineMlable.  but 
are  the  resultants  of  specific  historical  processes,  each  peculiar  to  its 
time  and  place. 

BiLBY,  Julian  W.  Among  unknown  I-:skini(>.  I'hiladelphia:  J.  B.  I  ippinci>ii 
Co.  1923.  Pp.  2X0. 

A  very  readable  picture  o\'  native  life  in  Hall  in  Island  in  the  days 
before  contact  with  the  whites  had  changed  the  native  culture  The 
material  o\^  the  volume  is  based  partl\  on  the  author's  own  inlor- 
mation.  partly  on  the  classic  memoir  bv  Bi\is  on  Ihc  Central  Eskimo 
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There  is  little  new  for  the  ethnologist,  but  the  book  will  please  a 
public  that  is  not  too  insistent  on  scientific  accuracy. 

BoGORAS,  Waldemar.  Chukclu'c.  (Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Bul- 
letin 40,  "Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,"  Part  2,  edited 
by  Franz  Boas.)  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.  1922. 
Pp.  631-903.  [375] 

An  important  study  of  the  Chukchee  language  of  northeastern 
Siberia  and  of  the  closely  related  Koryak  and  Kamchadal.  This 
work,  though  not  coming  strictly  within  the  scope  of  a  Canadian 
bibliography,  deserves  mention  here  because  of  a  possible  genetic 
relationship  between  Chukchee  and  Eskimo-Aleut.  Though  it  is  too 
early  to  speak  definitely,  one  can  even  now  see  certain  important 
formal  analogies  between  the  two  groups  as  well  as  striking  differ- 
ences. If  these  analogies  should  prove  significant  on  close  study,  the 
question  of  the  prehistory  of  the  Eskimo  is  at  once  put  on  a  new 
basis. 

Bourassa,  Mr.  (Fort  Vermilion).  How  the  Beaver  Indians  regained 
summer  (Thirty-third  Annual  Archaeological  Report,  1921  —22,  be- 
ing Part  of  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Ontario:  Toronto,  1922,  pp.  100-101). 

A  tale  of  the  Beaver  Indians,  an  Athabaskan  tribe  of  the  Peace 
River  country. 

BuRKHOLDER,  Mabel.  Before  the  white  man  came:  Indian  legends  and 
stories.  Illustrated  by  C.  M.  Manly.  Toronto:  McClelland  and 
Stewart.  1923.  Pp.  317. 

An  assortment  of  Indian  tales  from  all  parts  of  the  Dominion, 
good  reading  for  children.  Most  of  the  stories  centre  around  topo- 
graphical features,  such  as  Iroquois  Falls  or  the  Fairy  Cave  at  Banff. 
Needless  to  say,  the  purely  scientific  value  of  the  collection  is  almost 
nil,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  author  makes  no  claim  to 
presenting  her  material  from  the  folk-lorist's  standpoint.  An  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  sources  used,  however,  would  not  have  been 
amiss. 

BuscHAN,  Georg  (ed.).  Illustrierte  Volkerkunde.  In  zwei  Bander.  I: 
Vergleichende  Volkerkunde,  Amerika,  Afrika.  By  Dr.  Richard 
Lasch,  Dr.  Walter  Krickeberg,  Dr.  Artur  Haberlandt.  Stutt- 
gart: Strecker  und  Schroder.  1922.  Pp.  686. 

A  reprint  of  the  second,  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Volume  I  of 
a  work  which,  in  its  present  form,  is  probably  the  best  descriptive 
book  on  general  ethnography.  Pp.  52-427,  the  work  of  Dr.  Krick- 
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eberg,  take  up  the  aborigines  of  the  entire  Anienean  conlineni.  1  he 
treatment  is  eompaet  and  adequate;  the  maps  and  illustrations  arc 
greatly  to  the  point. 

Cameron,  John.  Osicoloi^y  of  the  western  mul ccntrnl  i.skinuts.  Including 
a  special  report  upon  the  dentition  by  S.  (J.  Rik mi  and  J.  Stanixy 
Bagnall  (Report  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Ixpedilion.  IVl  "^  IX,  Vol. 
XII,  Part  C;  Ottawa,  1923,  pp.  79). 

A  detailed  study  of  a  series  of  crania  and  other  skeletal  remains 
of  the  Eskimo  of  Victoria  Islaiui.  Uaillie  Island  and  adjoining  points. 
and  Port  Clarence,  Barter  Island,  and  Collinson  Point.  Alaska.  Of 
the  crania,  eleven  male  and  fifteen  female  specimens  were  well 
enough  preserved  to  be  available  for  studs.  Mr.  Cameron  puts 
forward  the  theory  that  the  t\pe  ol'  mastication  adopted  b\  the 
Eskimo  has  contributed  its  effect  in  producing  his  characteristic  l>pc 
of  cranium.  The  mandibles  are  massive,  and  they  too  seem  to  sho\v 
certain  effects  of  the  unusually  vigorous  chewing  habits  of  the 
Eskimo.  Seven  of  the  plates  which  accompany  the  paper  are  beautiful 
reproductions  of  selected  crania  and  a  mandible. 

DuCHAUSSOiS,  R.  Pere,  O.m.i.  Aux  glaces  polaircs,  Imlicns  ct  Esquinuiux. 
Ottawa:  L'Association  de  Marie  Immaculee.  1921.  Pp.  476. 

Narratives  of  missionary  labours  o{  the  Oblate  Kathers  in  the 
Mackenzie  Valley.  The  tribes  covered  are  chiefly  the  Chipeusan. 
Caribou  Eaters,  Beavers,  Yellow  Knives,  Dogribs.  Slaves,  Hares, 
Loucheux,  Cree,  and  Eskimo.  There  are  many  vivid  little  sketchc*s 
of  native  life  and  character  scattered  in  this  volume. 

Emmons,  George  T.  Jade  in  British  Cohtnihia  and  Alaska,  and  its  use 
by  the  natives.  New  York:  Museum  o(  the  American  Indian.  lle>e 
Foundation.  1923.  Pp.  53. 

Descriptions,  with  beautifully  coloured  illustrations,  of  a  number 
of  Indian  and  Eskimo  jade  objects,  for  the  most  part  collected  by 
the  author  himself.  [376] 

Haeberlin,  Hermann  K.  Notes  on  the  eoinposition  of  the  verbal  complex 
in  Haida  (International  Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  vol.  2.  nos. 
3  and  4,  Jan.,  1923,  New  ^'c^k.  (i  1  Stechert  and  Co.. 
pp.  159-162). 

Gives  evidence  to  indicate  that  S\\ anion's  analysis  of  Haida 
composition  in  verb  complexes  needs  a  rallier  lundamenlal  revision. 

Harris,  Very  Rev.  W.  R.  Parent  lands  of  our  Ali:onifums  and  Uurotn 
(Thirty-third  Annual  ArchaeoU^gical  Report.  \')1\     22.  being  Part 
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of  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Ontario: 
Toronto,  1922,  pp.  41-54). 

An  attempt  to  show  that  the  Iroquoian  and  Algonkian  tribes  of 
Canada  are  an  offshoot  of  the  more  highly  civilized  peoples  of 
Mexico  and  Yucatan. 
JtiNNESS,   D.   Origin  of  the  Copper  Eskimos  and  their  copper  culture 
(Geographical  Review,  vol.  XIII,  no.  4,  1923,  pp.  540-551). 

An  able  discussion  of  the  archaeological,  ethnological,  and  lin- 
guistic evidence  bearing  on  the  problem  of  the  former  and  recent 
occupation  of  the  region  of  Coronation  Gulf.  The  writer  concludes 
that  the  older  inhabitants,  who  used  pottery  and  very  little  copper, 
and  who  made  sod  and  wood  houses,  belonged  to  the  Western 
Eskimos  and  were  closely  affiliated  to  the  natives  of  the  Mackenzie 
Delta.  The  present  "Copper  Eskimo",  on  the  other  hand,  are  prob- 
ably an  offshoot  of  the  people  living  in  the  barren  interior  west  of 
Hudson  Bay.  A  good  case  is  made  for  the  theory  that  they  learned 
the  use  of  copper  from  the  Athabaskan  Indians  to  the  south.  The 
movements  of  population  discussed  in  this  paper  may  be  an  episode 
in  the  series  of  larger  movements  of  the  various  Eskimo  groups,  but 
Mr.  Jenness  does  not  attempt  to  link  them  up  with  the  ultimate 
problem  of  the  centre  of  dispersion  of  the  Eskimo  as  a  whole. 
—  Physical  characteristics  of  the  Copper  Eskimo  (Report  of  the  Cana- 
dian Arctic  Expedition,  1913-18,  Vol.  XII,  Part  B:  Ottawa,  1923, 
pp.  89). 

A  careful  descriptive  and  anthropometric  study  of  82  males  and 
44  females  of  the  Copper  Eskimo,  2  males  from  Hudson  Bay,  5 
individuals  from  the  Mackenzie  Delta,  and  14  males  from  Alaska. 
In  a  second  section  are  taken  up  the  general  descriptive  features  of 
the  groups  examined  and  a  statistical  and  graphic  treatment  of  the 
various  measurements.  Among  the  conclusions  reached  are  the  fact 
that  the  Copper  Eskimo  show  more  resemblance  to  the  eastern 
Eskimos  than  to  those  of  Alaska,  where  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  Indian  admixture.  Mr.  Jenness  finds  that  there  is  no  indication 
of  European  admixture  among  the  Copper  Eskimos.  Reproductions 
of  photographs  of  upwards  of  twenty-five  Eskimo  men  and  women, 
taken  by  various  members  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  expedition,  close 
the  paper. 
Kroeber,  a.  L.  American  culture  and  the  Northwest  Coast  (American 
Anthropologist,  N.S.,  January-March,  1923,  vol.  25,  no.  1, 
pp.  1-20). 
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An  unusually  sliniukiling  paper  t)n  ihc  lundanicnlal  clcmcnls  of 
West  Coast  culture  and  o^  their  possible  genetic  relationship  ii>  allied 
features  in  the  rest  of  aboriginal  America  and  Asia.  Mr  Krocbcr 
first  discusses  the  various  components  of  American  culture  under 
the  headings  of  "original  common  American  culture  trails",  "ele- 
ments developed  in  America  and  widely  spread  be>ond  their  point 
of  origin",  "elements  of  local  American  origin  and  remaining  locally 
restricted",  and  "elements  imported  into  America  since  the  davsn  of 
history  in  the  Old  World."  For  the  West  Coast  area  he  then  discusses 
the  primitive  stratum,  the  curious  absence  of  certain  generic  Amer- 
ican culture  traits  (such  as  bark  canoes,  moccasins,  shields),  the  only 
superficial  American  parallels,  the  elements  of  local  origin,  and  the 
possible  Asiatic  relations.  A  number  of  specific  Asiatic  parallels  is 
discussed  (such  as  armour,  spindle  whorl,  wearing  o{  hats).  On  the 
whole,  [377]  Mr.  Kroeber  finds  that  the  case  for  an  essentially  Asiatic 
origin  of  West  Coast  culture  is  weaker  than  might  be  anticipated 
from  its  geographical  position.  Independent  local  de\elopmenl  seems 
alone  to  account  for  the  major  features  o'i  this  most  specialized  of 
all  the  cultural  areas  of  North  America.  Most  American  anthropi>l- 
ogists  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  this  view. 

Laidlaw,  Col.  G.  E.  OJihwa  myths  and  talcs.  6th  paper  (  Ihirly-lhird 
Annual  Archaeological  Report,  1921—22,  being  Part  o\'  .Appendiv 
to  the  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  Ontario:  Toronti^.  1922. 
pp.  84-99). 

A  further  instalment  of  Col.  Laidlaw"s  \aluablc  series  oi  ( )iib\sa 
tales  from  various  reserves  of  Ontario. 

LowiE,  Robert  H.  The  huff  ah  drive  ami  an  old-world  huntinii  practice 
(Natural  History,  The  Journal  of  the  American  Museum.  New  York. 
May-June,  1923,  vol.  XXI,  no.  3,  pp.  280-282). 

An  interesting  parallel  between  the  Plains  Indian  melhiHl  of 
impounding  buffalo  and  the  old  Lapp  method  o{  impounding  rein- 
deer described  by  Tornaeus  (1672).  Mr.  Lowie  argues  for  an  historical 
connection  between  the  two. 

MuNN,  Capt.  H.  T.  Tales  of  the  Eskimo.  11.  Where  the  Ramhow  ends 
(Chambers's  Journal,  July  I,  1922,  pp.  425     428). 

-  Talcs  of  the  Eskimo.  III.  .1  Man-Child  of  the  Arctic  >  Ihid  .  Aug  1. 
1922,  pp.  534-537,  553-555). 

-  Tales  of  the  Eskimo.  IV.  .1  Law  of  the  .\i>rth  i  Ihid..  Oct.  2.  I'iZ:. 
pp.  668-672,  681  -683). 
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Popular  narratives  of  life  among  the  Eskimo  of  the  west  coast 
of  Hudson  Bay. 
NiPPGEN,  Joseph.  Le  folklore  des  Eskimos,  ses  caracteres  generaux  (Re- 
vue d'Ethnographie  et  des  Traditions  Populaires,  no.  14,  Paris,  1923, 
pp.  189-192). 

Notes  based  on  Eskimo  tales  collected  by  Knud  Rasmussen. 

—  La  maladie,  la  mort  et  les  coutiimes  funeraires  chez  les  Eskimos  du 
Ciiivre.  1923.  Pp.  12. 

Notes  chiefly  based  on  Jenness's  Life  of  the  Copper  Eskimo. 
Orr,  Roland  B.  The  Hurons  (Thirty-third  Annual  Archaeological  Re- 
port. 1921  —22,  being  Part  of  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Minister 
of  Education,  Ontario:  Toronto,  1922,  pp.  8  —  23). 

A  resume,  with  two  maps,  of  the  boundaries  of  the  Huron  tribes, 
the  physical  features  of  their  territory,  their  inland  trails  through  the 
forests,  the  various  accounts  and  estimates  of  Huron  population, 
the  evidences  for  their  former  migrations,  the  outstanding  features 
of  Huron  village  sites,  and  their  burial  customs. 

—  Algonquin  subtribes  and  clans  of  Ontario  (Ibid.,  pp.  24  —  31). 

Historical  notes  on  a  number  of  the  less  well-known  tribes  or 
tribal  subdivisions  of  the  Algonquins  of  Ontario. 

—  The  masks  or  false  faces  of  our  Ontario  Indians  (Ibid.,  pp.  32  —  37). 

Notes  on  the  wooden  and  corn-husk  masks  of  the  Iroquois 
Indians  of  Ontario. 

—  Red  paint  burial  in  Ontario  (Ibid.,  pp.  38  —  40). 

Discusses  a  parallel  in  Ontario  to  the  well-known  "Red  Paint" 
burial  sites  of  Maine. 
Sapir,  E.  a  note  on  Sarcee  pottery  (American  Anthropologist,  N.S., 
April-June,  1923,  vol.  25,  no.  2,  pp.  247-253). 

Gives  evidence,  based  on  native  tradition,  for  the  former  use  of 
pottery  by  the  Sarcee,  an  Athabaskan  tribe  of  the  western  plains. 
Certain  far-reaching  historical  possibiHties  are  glanced  at. 

—  A  type  of  Athabaskan  relative  (International  Journal  of  American 
Linguistics,  vol.  2,  nos.  3  and  4,  Jan.,  1923,  pp.  136-142). 

Discusses  certain  Athabaskan  noun  forms  which  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  fundamental  nature  of  the  verb  stem  in  this  curiously 
specialized  group  of  American  languages. 

—  The  phonetics  of  Haida  (Ibid.,  pp.  143-158). 

A  survey  of  the  rather  complex  sound  system  of  Haida.  Swan- 
ton's  data  are  supplemented  and  to  a  large  extent  corrected. 
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Shaw,  Bhatrice  M.  Hay.  I'/w  vanishini^  folklore  of  Nova  Scoiia  (Dal- 
hoLisie  Review,  October.  1923,  pp.  ."^42     }A*^)). 

An  appeal  for  a  more  iiilensive  suidy  of  ihe  lolk-lorc  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Incidental  remarks  on  Mieiiiae  legends. 

Smith,  Harlan  I.  An  allmni  oj  prehistoric  i\inmliun  art  (Victoria  Me- 
morial Museum,  Bulletin  no.  .^7.  .'\nthr()pt)k)i!icai  Scries  no.  8: 
Ottawa,  1923,  pp.  195). 

A  richly  illustrated  album  of  ciLihl\-t\>ur  plates,  valuable  both  lo 
the  student  of  nalixe  culuirc  and  lo  U)\ers  dT  art.  .All  parl.s  of  the 
Dominion,  except  the  Eskimo  area,  are  covered  \u  this  publication. 
There  is  a  brief  introduction  and  a  full  bibliograph>  o{  the  subiecl 
o^  aboriginal  Canadian  art.  One  of  the  chief  objects  o^  the  author 
in  preparing  the  volume  has  been  to  stimulate  Canadian  artists  and 
designers  to  use  aboriginal  motifs.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  skilful, 
but  never  slavish,  utilization  of  Indian  decorative  elements  can  lead, 
and  has  already  led,  to  interesting  artistic  results.  Particularl>  in 
Canada,  where  the  cultural  tradition  is  not  very  vigorous,  it  would 
seem  decidedly  worth  while  to  bring  to  the  public  consciousness  the 
rapidly  disappearing  Indian  background,  wilh  iis  clenienis  o{  the 
picturesque  and  beautiful. 

Speck,  F.  G.  Algo/ikidn  influence  upon  Irocptois  social  ori^n/ii^nnon 
(American  Anthropologist,  N.S.,  April-June.  1923.  \o\.  2^.  ruv  2. 
pp.  219-227). 

Discusses  the  influence  of  the  Algonquin  Indians,  fornierly  dom- 
iciled at  Oka,  upon  their  Iroquois  neighbours  in  the  matter  of 
inheritance  of  hunting  territories  and  agricultural  holdings.  The  old 
matrilineal  inheritance  so  characteristic  o\'  the  Iroquois  seems  here 
to  have  yielded  to  a  patrilineal  system. 

Teit,  J.  A.  Tahlfan  tales,  continued  (.Uuunal  o\'  American  folk-Lore. 
vol.  XXXIV,  1921,  pp.  335-356). 

The  third  and  last  instalment  (nos.  57  to  79)  o\  the  laic  Mr   J 
A.  Teit's  series  of  Tahltan  tales,  originally  collected  l"i>r  the  Division 
of  Anthropology  oi"  the  Canadian  Cio\crnineiii 

Thomson,  William  J.  Art  of  the  Canadian  Indians  ( Ihiriy-ihird  .Annual 
Archaeological  Report.  1921  22,  being  Part  oi  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Minister  of  liducalion.  Onlan.v  l,>r.>nli>.  1*>22. 
pp.  75-82). 

An  enthusiastic  appreciation  o\'  \arious  i\pcs  of  Indian  design 
and  decoration. 
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Wissi.ER,  Clark.  Man  and  culture.  New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co. 
1923.  Pp.  371. 

Though  this  book  is  not  explicitly  devoted  to  Canada  either  in 
w  hole  or  in  part,  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  all  anthropologists 
and  to  all  who  are  concerned  with  anthropological  methods.  It  may 
be  recommended  as  a  sound  and  readable  introduction  to  the  an- 
thropological point  of  view,  developed  by  Boas  and  his  school.  This 
school  attaches  great  importance  to  the  historical  process  as  such 
and  relatively  little  to  supposed  racial  differences  of  an  innate  sort. 
Dr.  Wissler's  book  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  deals  with 
"the  meaning  of  culture",  the  second  with  "the  form  and  the  content 
of  culture",  the  third  with  "the  relation  of  culture  to  man". 


Editorial  Notes 

Originally  published   in   Canadian  Historical  Review  4,    374  —  378 
(1923).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Canadian  Historical  Review. 

1.  Sapir's  page  references  in  the  text  are  to  sections  of  the  bibhog- 
raphy  by  other  authors. 


Prefatory  Note  to 
Harlan  I.  Smith,  An  Alhuni  oj  Prehistoric  Canculitui  An 

Occidental  artists  are  no  longer  content  to  ci>nHne  themselves  lo  ihc 
traditional  legacy  of  what  may  be  designated  the  highrtiad  o{  Iiiro|XMn 
art.  The  exotic  note  has  been  struck  in  recent  da\s  quite  frequenli).  At 
first,  the  more  highly  finished  types  of  exotic  art  -  more  especially  the 
decorative  and  pictorial  art  of  China  and  Japan  were  laid  under 
tribute,  partly  by  direct  imitation  or  adaptation,  partly,  and  e\en  more 
fruitfully  by  the  suggestion  of  new  forms  and  more  subtle  nuances. 
Later,  the  exotic  art  of  primitive  peoples  —  of  Polynesians.  Peruvians, 
West  Coast  Indians  —  made  accessible  in  museums  and  published 
illustrations,  or  directly  studied  in  their  home  environment,  opened  up 
new  and  suggestive  vistas  to  artists  of  a  progressive  temperament.  W  hat 
this  art  lacks  in  mechanical  finish  or  execution  is  o\wn  more  than  made 
up  by  boldness  of  conception  or  an  instinctive  feeling  for  form  and  Ime. 
Industrial  art,  following  in  the  wake  of  non-utilitarian  art.  has  also  fell 
the  revivifying  influence  of  exotic  ideas.  Primiti\e  motives  have  alread> 
yielded  gratifying  results  in  the  field  of  industrial  application,  though 
the  possibilities  of  their  utilization  have  as  yet  been  barelx  tapped.  This 
is  due  not  so  much  to  the  inaccessibility  of  suitable  material  (museums 
and  ethnological  publications  are  crowded  with  \aluable  aesthetic  sug- 
gestions) as  to  sheer  inertia  on  the  part  o\'  the  industrial  uorki  and  its 
failure  to  realize  the  fruitful  possibilities  that  are  inherent  in  so  much 
of  primitive  art.  The  scientific  students  o[~  primiii\c  culture  are  no  less 
to  blame.  They  have  been  almost  exclusi\el>  concerned  with  the  purely 
scientific  aspects  of  the  study  of  primiti\e  art.  Paradoxically  enough, 
they  even  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  primiii\e  an  is  art  as  well  as 
ethnological  material  and  have  neglected  the  latent  possibilities  of  sug- 
gesfion  and  the  invigorating  infiuence  o['  this  prnniti\e  art  on  our  own 
decorative  art,  which  has  so  tVequently  been  degraded  to  lifeless  cliches. 

Aboriginal  art  in  Canada,  as  the  author  pomts  out.  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  prehistoric  remains.  An  even  greater  wealth  of  arlislic 
material  lies  ready  to  hand  in  the  decorated  handicrafts  of  the  living 
Indians.  Although  a  certain  proportion  o\'  this  Ikis  undtnibledi)  been 
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subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  whites,  the  greater  part  is  still  aston- 
ishingly true  to  aboriginal  style  and  spirit  and  readily  capable  of  indus- 
trial utilization  along  the  lines  laid  down  by  Mr.  Smith.  Should  the 
reception  accorded  the  present  volume  warrant  further  publications  of 
the  same  nature,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Division  of  Anthropology  to 
prepare  a  series  of  albums  dealing  with  what  might  be  called  the  living 
art  o{  the  five  great  culture  areas  ordinarily  recognized  in  aboriginal 
Canada. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Smith,  Harlan  I.  An  Album  of  Prehistoric 
Canadian  Art  (Bulletin  37,  Anthropological  Series  8,  iii,  Victoria  Me- 
morial Museum.  Department  of  Mines,  Canada;  Ottawa,  1923). 


Anthropology  at  the  Toronto  Mcclini!  o\'  ihc  Hniish 
Association  for  the  AdvanccniLMil  of  Science  P^24 

The  ninety-fourth  annual  meeting  o\'  the  liritish  Association  for  the 
Advaneement  ofScienee  was  held  in  Toronto  Worn  August  7th  to  August 
13th.  1924.  The  meetings  of  SeeticMi  II  (.Amhrojiology)  were  held  in  the 
Anatomy  Building  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  \sere  \er\  well 
attended.  Among  the  British  anthropologists  present  uere  .Ashb).  lial- 
four.  Bu.xton,  Fallaize,  Miss  Fleming,  iladdon.  l,cnv,  Peake,  Rose,  and 
Shrubsall;  American  anthropologists  included  Cjoldcnwciscr,  Gregory, 
Hrdlicka,  Laughlin.  Miss  Mead,  Oetteking,  Mrs.  Spier,  Todd,  and 
Wallis;  while  Canada  was  represented  by  Ami.  Barbeau.  (TirrelK.  Hill- 
Tout,  Jenness,  Mcllwraith,  Rhoades,  Sapir,  and  Wintemberg. 

The  papers  read  were: 
A.  C.  Haddon:  A  Suggested  Arrangement  of  the  Rcues  ol  Mun 
C.  Hill-Tout:  New  Trends  in  Anthropology 

F.  C.  Shrubsall:  Presidential  Address  on  Health  and  l*h\sique  through 
the  Centuries 

T.  W.  Todd:  The  Relation  of  Industry  and  Soeial  Conditions  to  Cranial 

Types  in  Cleveland 
T.  Ashby:  Reeent  Diseoveries  in  Italy 
T.  Ashby:  The  Roman  Road  System  as  a  Means  for  the  Spread  of  Roman 

Military  Power,  Trade,  and  Civilization 
H.  Balfour:  The  Art  of  Steneilling  in  the  Fiji  Isliuuls  anil  the  Question  of 

its  Origin 
A.  Goldenweiser:  The  Historical  School  of  Tthnology  m  Anuriea 
W.  D.  Wallis:  Diffusion  as  a  Criterion  of  Age 
H.  J.  Rose:  The  Bride  of  Hades 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Spier:  An  Analysis  of  the  Ccremonv  of  the  Tirst  Sah">"  •"' 

the  Pacific  Coast 
W.J.  Wintemberg:  A   Tentative  Characterisation  of  Inupwuin  Cuhures 

in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  as  Determined  from  Archaeolognal  R. 

G.  E.  Rhoades:  Composition  in  the  Art  of  the  Si^rth-H'c^'  r,..M 
H.  M.  Ami:  Recent  Discoveries  in  Prehistory 

A.  Hrdlicka:  The  Anticpiity  of  Man  in  Amcrua  m  the  Ijghi  of  Htunt 
Discoveries 
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B.  Oetteking:  The  Santa  Barbara  Skeletal  Remains 

W.  K.  Gregory  and  M.  Hcllman:  The  Dentition  of  Dryopitheeus  and  the 

Origin  of  Man 
L.  H.  D.  Buxton:  Skulls  from  the  Valley  of  Mexico 

C.  G.  Seligman:  A  Pseudo- Mongolian  Type  in  Central  Africa 

Dr.  Laughlin:  Some  of  the  Raeial  Characteristics  Emerging  from  Amer- 
ica 's  Study  of  Her  Immigrants 

D.  Jenness:  The  Ancient  Education  of  a  Carrier  Indian 

T.  F.  Mcllvvraith:  Some  Aspects  of  the  Potlatch  in  Bella  Coola 

E.  Sapir:  The  Privilege  Concept  among  the  Nootka  Indians 

CM.  Bar  beau:  The  Crests  of  a  Tsimshian  Family:  a  Study  in  Native 

Heraldry 
H.  Balfour:  The  Welfare  of  Primitive  Peoples 
A.  Low:  The  Processes  of  Growth  in  Infants 
Miss  R.  M.  Fleming:  The  Influence  on  Growth  of  Some  Race  and  Sex 

Characters 
L.  H.  D.  Buxton:  Physical  Observations  on  Navajo  Children 
Miss  M.  Mead:  Rank  in  Polynesia 

Papers  read  by  title  were: 
C.  Wissler:  The  Segregation  of  Racial  Characters  in  a  Population 
Mrs.  R.  F.  Benedict:  Religious  Complexes  of  the  North  American  Indian 
W.  K.  Moorehead:  The  Red  Paint  People  of  Maine 
H.  I.  Smith:   Trephined  Aboriginal  Skulls  from  British  Columbia  and 

Washington 

F.  G.  Speck:  Some  Tribal  Boundaries  of  the  Montagnais  and  Naskapi  of 
the  Labrador  Peninsula 

Mrs.  Z.  Nuttall:  Recent  Archaeological  Discoveries  in  the  Valley  of 
Mexico 

Miss  I.  Gordon:  Cultural  Stability  among  the  Mountain  Whites  of  Ten- 
nessee 

G.  E.  Laidlaw:  Some  Ojibwa  Nature  Stories 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  11th  Section  H  held  a  joint  meeting  with 
Section  J  (Psychology)  for  a  discussion  on  "Racial  Mental  Differences." 
The  discussion  was  introduced  by  W.  McDougall,  the  psychologist. 
Others  who  took  part  were  C.  S.  Myers,  A.  Goldenweiser,  F.  C.  Shrub- 
sail,  W.  D.  Wallis,  H.  J.  E.  Peake,  and  E.  Sapir:  abstracts  were  also  read 
of  the  views  of  C.  Wissler  and  J.  R.  Swanton.  The  opinions  expressed 
by  the  various  psychologists  and  anthropologists  were  strikingly  diverse. 

Dr.  Marsh,  the  discoverer  of  the  "White  Indians"  of  Darien,  addressed 
a  number  of  the  anthropologists  on  the  subject  of  his  travels;  at  the  end 
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of  the  mceliiig  he  presented  his  case  at  a  pubHc  session.  I)rs.  Iladdon 
and  Shrubsall  and  Mr.  Bu.xlon.  who  saw  the  three  "While  IndMn'" 
children  near  Prescott,  Ont..  were  o\'  the  opinion  that  lhe\  might  laiii. 
be  considered  as  coming  within  the  range  ol  the  term  "albino."  Dr. 
Christie,  the  pathologist,  dissented  from  this  view  and  seemed  inclined 
to  explain  the  whiteness  o\^  the  skin  as  a  progressive  pathological  con- 
dition. 

Special  features  of  interest  to  the  members  o\'  the  Section  were  u  visit 
to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  where  Mr.  C'urrelly  showed  them  the 
splendid  Chinese  collections  installed  under  his  care;  and  a  series  of 
three  selected  Canadian  Indian  exhibits,  illustrating  art,  copper,  and 
pottery,  which  had  been  sent  down  from  the  National  Museum  at 
Ottawa.  The  exchanges,  both  scientific  and  personal,  between  the  Brit- 
ish, American,  and  Canadian  anthropologists  were  cordial  and  stimu- 
lating. It  seemed  to  be  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  sectional 
meeting  was  a  decided  success. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  American  Anihropoloi^i.si  26.  563  —  565  (1924). 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 


Review  o\' 
A.  Hyalt  Verrill,  VV/r  Anwricdn  //ulinn 

The  American  Indian:  Sorth,  South,  and  Central  Anuinii.  H\  \.  H\all 
Verrill.  New  York:  Applelon  &  Co.,  1927. 

This  is  a  book  which  stands  midway  between  Clark  Wisslcr's  technical 
work,  similarly  entitled  The  American  Indian,  and  ;i  book  \\hich  still 
remains  to  be  written  and  which  Mr.  VerrilTs  book  fails  to  be.  Ihc 
general  public  has  long  been  interested  in  the  American  Indian  and  has 
long  been  "fed  up"  with  the  thoroughly  incompetent,  sentimenlalizing 
literature  that  popular  writers  have  been  giving  us  on  our  aborigines; 
but  it  has  not  yet  learned  to  enjoy  the  interminable  monographic 
material  of  the  anthropologists.  The  way  is  clearly  indicated  for  a  \s ell- 
written  and  compact  presentation  of  the  main  facts  and  theories  of 
American  Indian  culture,  race,  and  language,  a  book  which  is  not 
ashamed  of  being  literary  but  which  refuses  to  be  a  whit  less  scientific 
than  the  most  unreadable  of  the  monographs  themselves. 

Mr.  VerrilTs  book  misses  being  this  desideratum  because  it  is  both 
too  scientific  and  too  little  scientific.  If  it  is  "scientific*"  to  present  an 
endless  array  of  specific  facts  without  the  guiding  line  of  a  general  point 
of  view  or  without  integrating  these  facts  with  broader  human  interests, 
then  this  book  is  eminently  scientific.  Indeed,  an  in\entor>  of  its  contents 
would  probably  disclose  the  fact  that  it  contains  two  or  three  or  four 
times  as  many  ethnographic  items  as  arc  to  be  found  in  Wisslcr's  more 
authoritative  volume.  Somebody  should  have  applied  ruthless  editorial 
scissors  during  the  composition  of  the  volume  and  ciMulemned  the  untcr 
to  content  himself  with  perhaps  no  more  than  a  third  o\'  the  factual 
material  which  he  presents,  in  the  hope  thai  the  \.icani  space  thus  Icll 
at  his  disposal  might  have  quickened  his  synthetic  imagination. 

But  for  all  the  accumulation  of  well-authenticated  facts,  the  hook  is 
essentially  unscientific  in  temper.  There  is  no  indication  that  the  venter 
has  the  spirit  of  either  history  or  o\'  psychology,  or.  for  that  maltcr.  ol 
social  science  in  general,  with  u  Inch  to  whip  his  materials  into  significanl 
contours.  What  theoretical  inlcrcst  he  possesses  is  nai\e    Mis  general 
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historical  competence  may  be  gauged  by  the  following  passage:  "After 
all,  why  should  we  attempt  to  account  for  the  American  Indian  by 
theories  of  his  ancestors'  migrating  from  the  Old  World?  If  man  evolved 
from  some  lower  form,  or  was  created,  in  Asia,  Europe,  or  Africa,  if 
he  has  always  been  indigenous  to  any  or  all  of  those  countries  why 
should  he  not  have  originated  in  America  as  well?  Is  there  any  valid 
reason  to  assume  that,  if  man  originated  or  developed  under  certain 
conditions  and  favorable  environment  in  the  Old  World,  he  might  not 
have  done  the  [295]  same  in  the  New  World  under  similar  conditions?" 
Extended  comment  is  not  necessary.  Anyone  who  can  go  through  the 
overwhelming  variety  of  cultural  material  that  Mr.  Verrill  is  obviously 
familiar  with  and  rest  content  with  the  naivest  of  Monroe  doctrines  for 
historical  viewpoint  is  obviously  not  in  a  position  to  introduce  the 
waiting  public  to  the  reconstructive  historical  thinking  that  has  become 
well-nigh  inseparable  from  the  notion  of  anthropology. 

Justice  demands  that  something  be  said  of  what  the  book  is,  as  well 
as  of  what  it  is  not.  It  is  simply  and  convincingly  written,  though  the 
endless  listing  of  facts  is  constantly  threatening  to  throttle  both  writer 
and  reader.  The  student  who  uses  the  book  will  be  particularly  grateful 
for  the  material  that  Mr.  Verrill  has  gathered  on  the  South  American 
tribes,  which  are  not  given  due  attention  by  Dr.  Wissler.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Verrill  has  had  some  personal  experience  with  the  Indians  of  South 
America,  and  this  helps  to  give  the  book  what  little  personal  quality  it 
possesses. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  American  Journal  of  Sociology  33,  295  —  296 
(1927).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 


Review  of 
Paul  Radin,  Crasliinii  '/hundcr 

C'rcishini^  Thuihlcr:  The  Autohloi^niphy  oj  an  Atncrnd/i  /nJt,in  I  ihi.-.l 
by  Paul  Radin.  New  York:  D.  Applclon  &  Co.,  1926. 

Students  of  the  social  sciences  have  long  been  laniiliar  uilli  an  excel- 
lent anthropological  monograph  by  Paul  Radin  entitled  "  Ihe  Autobi- 
ography of  a  Winnebago  Indian/*  tucked  away  in  the  volumes  of  the 
University  of  California  Publications  in  American  Archaeology  anil  Eth- 
nology. It  was  an  excellent  idea  of  the  author  and  his  publisher  to  reissue 
this  little  classic  in  a  more  popular  and  considerabls  enlarged  form.  I  he 
change  of  title  also  was  wise,  for  there  is  nothing  which  so  effecti\el\ 
deters  the  general  reader  from  looking  into  a  hooV  than  llndmg  an 
unfamiliar  name  on  its  cover.  The  change  of  title  is  justifiable,  too.  for 
a  deeper  reason,  for  while  all  the  facts  and  incidents  recounted  in  this 
volume  are  specifically  Winnebago,  most  of  them  ccnild  be  paralleled 
from  a  large  number  of  other  tribes.  So  far  as  the  public  is  concerned, 
the  emphasis  is  rightly  on  the  American  Indian;  particularly.  b\  impli- 
cation, on  the  American  Indian  o\^  the  eastern  wcnHJIaiuls  and  plains 
regions. 

The  new  material  in  this  book  consists  chiell>  o^  m\lhs  and  elhniv 
logical  descriptions  translated  from  Winnebago  texts  recordcil  b>  Dr. 
Radin.  These  insertions  in  the  original  nanali\e  sonieuhat  hinder  its 
flow,  but  they  are  so  packed  with  interesting  data  that  we  can  readily 
pardon  the  writer  for  sacrificing  something  o{  the  literary  form  of  his 
document.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  many  implications  and  allusions 
in  the  text  of  the  narrative  that  lequiie  just  such  supplementary  material 
as  Crashing  Thunder  presents. 

The  peculiar  merit  of  this  book,  which  is  likel>  to  become  as  popular 
in  non-scientific  as  it  has  long  been  in  scientific  circles,  is  that  it  lets  ihc 
American  Indian  speak  for  himself.  What  commeni  Di  Radm  has  lo 
make  is  confined  to  an  inlroduclion  thai  adds  Imlc  lo  the  narralivc  and 
might  perhaps  have  been  better  omitted.  Ihe  iniensels  religious  atmos- 
phere in  which  Crashing  Thuntler  was  brought  up.  and  from  uhuh  he 
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never  escaped,  is  conveyed  to  us  in  a  perfectly  matter-of-fact  way.  It  is 
the  very  casualncss  of  the  Indian's  treatment  of  the  rehgious  theme  that 
speaks  volumes  for  its  inescapable  significance  to  the  Indians  of  the  old 
time.  This  is  what  is  significant  about  the  book:  that  while  its  hero,  if 
he  may  be  so  called,  seems  to  be  always  reveling  in  the  chance  allure- 
ments of  the  senses,  he  is  in  effect  miles  removed  from  that  aimless 
intellectualized  sensationalism  which  has  become  so  much  of  a  cult 
today.  Crashing  Thunder's  life  is  stormy  and  confused,  but  through  it 
all  [304]  runs  a  mystic  thread  of  loyalty  which  is  not  the  sentimental 
creation  of  an  individual  but  the  heartfelt  need  of  a  whole  culture;  it  is 
a  "road  of  hfe,"  to  borrow  the  Winnebago  phrase. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  American  Journal  of  Sociology  33,  303  —  304 
(1927).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Press. 


Review  of 

James  Weldon  Johnson. 

TJw  Book  of  Anwriciin  Nci^ro  Spiriiimls 

The  Book  of  American  Nci^ro  Spirituals.  I'.dilcti  uilh  .iii  lnlri)diicti(Mi  by 
James  Weldon  Johnson.  Musical  arrangements  h\  J.  KDsamoiid  John- 
son. AddilicMial  numbers  h\  l.awrence  liiowii.  Neu  York:  I  he  \'iking 
Press,  1925. 

The  Book  of  American  Negro  Spirituals  has  now  been  before  I  he 
public  for  several  years  and  a  Second  Book  has  come  lo  prove  ihe 
popularity  of  the  first.  It  is  a  deserved  popularity,  not  wholly  due  lo 
the  present  vogue  of  the  spiritual  on  the  concert  stage  but  to  the  mlrmsic 
merits  of  the  book  itself.  Mr.  Johnson  is  not  a  scientific  student  of 
music,  he  is  an  enthusiast  who  is  fired  with  the  desire  to  proclann  the 
beauties  of  Negro  religious  poetry  and  music  \o  a  white  public  scnii- 
mentally  disposed,  more  or  less,  to  agree  with  him.  A  laborious  analysis 
and  qualification  of  his  views,  expressed  in  a  long  and  rather  unnecessary 
preface,  is  hardly  warranted,  for  the  book  is  essentially  an  anilioK>v\. 
not  a  monograph. 

That  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  better  lover  o['  his  fi^lk  than  a  dispassionate 
critic  of  its  verse  is  evident.  Consider  the  foUownig  passage  (pp.  15.  16): 
"The  white  people  among  whom  the  slaves  li\ed  did  iu>t  ongin.ile 
anything  comparable  even  to  the  mere  titles  o{  the  Spirituals.  In  truth, 
the  power  to  frame  the  poetic  phrases  thai  make  ihe  titles  of  so  mans 
of  the  Spirituals  betokens  the  power  to  create  the  .songs.  C\>nsider  the 
sheer  magic  of  [ten  selected  titles  o['  spirituals]  and  confess  that  none 
but  an  artistically  endowed  people  could  have  evobed  it."  "iel  what 
could  be  more  threadbare  in  the  English  pcviic  tradition  than  such  tnlcs 
-  to  quote  but  two  of  those  that  Mr.  Johnson  cites  -  as  "Singing  with 
a  Sword  in  my  Hand"  or  "Death's  Cioin'  to  Lay  His  Cold.  Ic>  Hand 
on  Me?"  Does  not  Mr.  Johnson  know  that  death  has  Ix-cn  "la>ing  his 
cold,  icy  hand"  on  generations  of  unfortunate  whiles'  And  if  ihc  point 
o'i  the  second  title  lies  m  the  charm  and  naivete  oi  ihe  "goin'  to"  and 
"on  me."  what  is  thai  but  a  poiiii  o{  silent  ctMispiracy  on  the  part  of 
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the  whites  to  give  the  negro  idiom  the  benefit  of  a  charming  and  naive 
interpretation? 

Mr.  Johnson's  enthusiasm  also  gets  the  better  of  his  judgment  when 
he  says:  "Among  those  who  know  about  art  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  modern  school  of  painting  and  sculpture  in  Europe  and  America 
is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  direct  influence  of  African  art, 
following  the  discovery  that  it  was  art."  I  do  not  know  how  far  back 
Mr.  Johnson  would  date  "the  modern  school  of  painting  and  sculpture 
in  Europe  and  America,"  but  surely  even  the  most  up-to-date  interpre- 
tation of  the  phrase  would  hardly  justify  one  in  attributing  to  African 
wood-carving  more  than  a  part  influence  in  the  moulding  of  modern 
art  tendencies.  It  is  not  necessary  to  overstate  a  case. 

And  so  with  Mr.  Johnson's  analysis  of  American  Negro  music.  That 
the  Negroes  have  a  wonderful  musical  gift  —  or,  what  probably  comes 
to  the  same  thing  in  a  practical  sense,  a  rich  musical  tradition  that  goes 
back  to  the  pre-slave  days  in  Africa  —  is  doubted  by  none.  That  a 
group  of  Jewish  or  Irish  or  Italian  slaves,  living  in  conditions  precisely 
parallel  to  those  in  which  [173]  the  Africans  evolved  their  Americanized 
culture,  could  have  developed  the  spirituals  and  blues  is  all  but  incon- 
ceivable. It  does  not  follow,  as  Mr.  Johnson  seems  to  think,  that 
American  Negro  music  is  merely  a  carry-over  of  a  specifically  African 
tradition,  that  it  owes  little  or  nothing  to  the  white  man's  musical  stock 
in  trade.  The  truth  would  seem  to  be  far  from  simple  and  not  at  all 
easy  to  state  either  historically  or  psychologically.  No  doubt  the  African 
tradition  as  such  was  entirely  lost,  or  nearly  so,  but  in  adapting  them- 
selves to  the  new  environment  the  Negroes  could  not  take  over  the 
hymnology  of  their  masters  without  allowing  certain  deep-seated  habits 
of  musical  delivery  to  ring  through.  In  spirit  Mr.  Johnson  may  be 
essentially  sound  but  his  formulation  is  certainly  far  too  specific.  It  is 
simply  not  true,  for  instance,  that  the  rhythms  of  American  Negro  music 
are  African  rhythms.  The  most  that  one  can  say  is  that  they  are 
European-American  rhythms  unconsciously  modified  by  habits  which 
require  for  their  explanation  a  soil  of  forgotten  African  rhythms.  In 
this,  as  in  countless  other  cultural  cases  of  a  similarly  complex  nature, 
one  may  speak  of  a  "predisposifion,"  provided  one  is  prudent  enough 
to  steer  clear  of  commitments  on  the  score  of  racial  inheritance  in  a 
biological  sense. 

But  I  shall  not  rest  content  with  stating  my  own  opinion,  which  is 
perhaps  only  a  bias.  There  has  just  come  to  hand,  opportunely  enough, 
an  excellent  article  on  African  Negro  Music  in  the  first  number  of  a 
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new  journal,  edited  by  Diednch  Weslcrmann.  cniitlcd  Africa,  Journal 

of  the  International  Institute  oj  African  I.an\;,ua\>es  and  Cultures  (January 
1928;  pp.  30  62).  This  article  is  hy  Inch  W.  von  H(»rnboslcl.  probably 
the  iiK^st  coiiipclciit  aiiihorilN  on  primitive  music  that  wc  have.  As  for 
the  African  background,  the  followinii  citation  will  be  significant:  "In 
African  music,  three  featiues  stand  out  abo\e  all  others,  and  have  been 
noticed  and  stressed  accordingly  by  all  those  who  have  heard  NejiriHrs 
sing:  antiphony  (here  understood  to  be  the  alternate  singing  of  solo  and 
chorus),  part-singing,  and  highly  developed  rhsthm."  Bui  as  for  ihc 
supposed  continuity  (I  mean  culturally,  not  merely  ps\chologicalIy)  of 
American  Negro  with  African  Negro  music,  this  is  what  von  Hornboslcl 
has  to  say:  "The  African  Negroes  are  uncomuKMily  gilteil  for  music  — 
probably,  on  an  average,  more  so  than  the  uhiie  race.  This  is  clear  not 
only  from  the  high  development  of  African  music,  especially  as  regards 
polyphony  and  rhythm,  but  a  very  curious  fact,  unparalleled,  perhaps, 
in  history,  makes  it  even  more  evident;  namely,  the  fact  that  the  negro 
slaves  in  America  and  their  descendants,  abandoning  their  original 
musical  style,  have  adapted  themselves  to  that  oi'  their  while  masiers 
and  produced  a  new  kind  of  folk-music  in  that  style.  Presumably  no 
other  people  would  have  accomplished  this.  (In  fact  the  plantation  songs 
and  spirituals,  and  also  the  blues  and  rag-times  which  have  launched 
or  helped  to  launch  our  modern  dance-music,  are  the  only  remarkable 
kinds  of  music  brought  forth  in  America  by  immigrants.)  At  the  same 
time  this  shows  how  readily  the  Negro  abandons  his  own  style  of  music 
for  that  oi^  the  European." 

In  another  passage  von  Hornbostel  states  that  "the  gulf  between" 
African  and  European  music  ''has  proved  to  be  so  wide  that  any  attempt 
at  bridging  it  is  out  of  the  question.  African,  like  any  other  non- 
European  music,  is  founded  on  melody,  luiropean  music  on  harmony 
...  African  rhythm  springs  trom  the  drummer's  motions  and  has  lar 
outstripped  European  [174]  rhythm,  which  does  not  de|x*nd  on  moiuni 
but  on  the  ear.''  Possibly  there  is  something  about  the  .American  Negro's 
swaying  of  head  and  body  and  the  irregular  balance  o\  the  righl-hand 
beat  against  that  of  the  left,  which  Mr.  Johnson  says  is  so  csscnlial  lo 
the  production  of  the  "swing"  characteristic  o\'  the  spiriluals.  ihal  is 
derivative  of  the  habits  of  the  African  drunnner  and  dancer  dominated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  drum.  If  this  is  so  and  it  vsould  require  a  prelly 
piece  of  research  to  prose  it  -  we  would  ha\e  Iviween  Afncan  and 
American  Negro  music  a  ccMineclion  on  ihc  plane  of  socialized  motor 
hahil.  a  far  deeper  and  more  elusi\e  plane  than  that  i^f  specific  cultural 
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patterning.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  analogies.  Thus,  in  the 
speech  of  thousands  of  New  Yorkers,  not  necessarily  themselves  Jewish, 
a  sensitive  ear  may  readily  detect  melodic  contours  that  are  plainly 
derivative  of  some  of  the  cadences  peculiar  to  Yiddish,  a  language  which 
may  be  utterly  unknown  to  the  speaker. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  turn  to  the  songs  themselves.  Many  of  them, 
needless  to  say,  are  beautiful.  It  is  hardly  necessary  in  a  review  of  this 
sort  to  do  more  than  point  to  the  nobility  of  feeHng  manifested  in  such 
songs  as  "Go  down  Moses"  or  "Swing  low  sweet  chariot"  or  "Up  on 
de  mountain."  which,  simple  and  austere,  is  in  the  reviewer's  opinion 
the  most  wonderful  song  in  the  book.  Mr.  Johnson  would  probably 
pick  out  "Go  down  Moses"  as  his  especial  favorite  —  and  not  without 
reason,  though  its  melodic  curve  is  of  a  more  obviously  acceptable 
nobility  than  the  strangely  elusive,  long-breathed  Hne  of  "Up  on  de 
mountain."  Often  the  nobility  of  the  songs  is  relieved  by  a  delicately 
toying  spirit,  as  in  the  case  of  "Somebody's  knockin'  at  yo'  do'"  or, 
with  more  abandon,  "Who'll  be  a  witness  for  my  Lord?"  or  "Lit'le 
David  play  on  yo'  harp."  This  spirit  never  degenerates  into  the  vulgarity 
of  jazz. 

The  settings,  most  of  which  are  by  J.  Rosamond  Johnson,  are  excel- 
lent. In  the  case  of  a  number  of  the  songs,  such  as  "Somebody's  knockin' 
at  yo'  do',"  the  musician  has  introduced  just  enough  counter-rhythm  in 
the  accompaniment  to  bring  out  the  latent  rhythmic  feeHng  of  the  song 
itself.  But  always  with  discretion.  The  settings  hold  close  to  the  essential 
rhythmic  quality  of  the  songs  and  are  done  with  a  fine,  musicianly  tact. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  pubHshed  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  41,  172-174 
(1928).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Folklore  Society. 


Review  oi^ 
Ruth  L.  Bun/cK  riic  Puch/o  Pinicr 

The  Piichlo  Potter.  A  Study  of  Creative  hnai^lnotion  in  I'nnuii\i     \n 
By  Ruth  L.  Bunzel.  New  York:  Columbia  University  Press.  1^27 

This  beautifully  printed  and  excellently  written  slud>  ofcontemporars 
Pueblo  art  in  pottery  is  the  eighth  volume  o{  the  "Columbia  Unisersiiy 
Contributions  to  Anthropology/'  edited  by  Fran/  Bmis.  it  is  another 
product  of  the  long-continued  and  fruitful  interest  which  Dr.  Boas  has 
shown  in  primitive  art  and  which  in  his  own  case  has  given  us  his 
marvelous  study  of  the  decorative  motifs  in  carvings,  pamtmgs  and 
textiles  of  the  West  Coast  tribes  and  his  recently  published  general  \M>rk 
on  "Primitive  Art."  Of  all  the  students  who  have  helped  to  create  the 
Boas  tradition  in  the  scientific  study  of  primitive  design,  .\liss  Bun/el 
is  easily  the  most  brilliant.  This  tradition  is  notable  for  its  thoroughgoing 
analysis  of  design  elements,  for  its  interest  in  the  geographical  distri- 
bution and  the  historical  development  of  these  elements  and  their 
combinations,  for  its  insistence  on  the  problems  of  artistic  individualiiv 
within  the  framework  of  a  carefully  defined  communal  stvie,  and  for 
the  sobriety  with  which  the  question  of  symbolism  is  handled.  In  this 
tradition  there  is  no  room  for  easy-going  cultural  cv  olutionism.  still  less 
for  subjective  symbol  interpretation. 

Many  students  of  primitive  art  come  to  ihc  daia  uith  no  other 
equipment  than  some  familiarity  with  the  an  o\  ilie  Old  World  civiii- 
zafion  and  with  a  poignant  desire  to  escape  from  the  trammels  o\  ihcir 
knowledge  into  a  larger  air  of  spontaneous  self-e.xpression.  Miss  Bun/cl 
studies  her  technique,  her  forms  and  her  designs  against  the  uninsislcnl 
background  of  a  superb  mastery  o\'  the  whole  content  o[  Pueblo  culture. 
especially  the  culture  of  Zuhi.  and  with  knowledge  o\  the  older  slagc> 
of  Pueblo  pottery  which  antedates  the  somewhat  degenerated  art  ol  ihc 
present.  But  she  is  not  strangled  by  her  knowledge.  Without  making  a 
romantic  nuisance  of  herself,  she  is  alert  to  catch  everv  promise  of  the 
individual  enrichmenl  of  mbal  pallcrn.  sensitive  to  e\cr>  turn  ol  st\lc. 
to  the  formal  excellences  o\-  shortcomings  of  all  her  materials,  she  is 
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sympathetic  to  every  phase  of  the  potter's  art,  from  the  molding  and 
firing  o\^  the  clay  to  the  planning  of  the  layout  of  painted  patterns  on 
the  finished  surface  o\'  the  vessel.  Over  and  over  again  she  distinguishes 
deftly  between  what  is  tribal  substratum,  borrowing  from  another 
Pueblo,  and  the  happy  invention  of  the  individual  mind.  A  single  pot, 
thus  seen,  ceases  to  be  a  more  or  less  pleasing  specimen  concerning 
which  one  may  be  enthusiastic  or  lukewarm;  it  becomes  a  stratified 
witness  to  the  tlux  of  the  esthetic  impulse. 

Every  student  of  the  history  and  of  the  psychology  of  art  will  do  well 
to  possess  himself  of  this  volume.  It  is  not  a  misleading  album  of  picked 
designs;  it  is  an  honest  record  of  stylistic  variations  within  a  given  area 
of  the  primitive  world.  Acoma,  Zuni,  Hopi,  and  San  Ildefonso  forms 
and  designs  are  discussed,  contrasted  and  illustrated.  Each  style  stands 
out  with  crystalline  clarity,  despite  the  general  sameness  of  the  physical 
and  ceremonial  background.  Three  large  points  of  theoretic  interest 
emerge.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  astonishing  how  httle  the  native  potters 
can  tell  us  in  so  many  words  of  the  fundamental  forms  and  proportions 
of  their  vessels  or  of  the  obvious  units  of  design  into  which  the  full 
patterns  are  analyzable  by  the  student.  It  is  with  ornament  as  with 
language.  The  primitive  "intuits"  securely  and  recognizes  easily  what  is 
pointed  out  to  him,  but  [which  he]  has  never  consciously  mastered.  In 
the  second  place,  these  Pueblo  potters,  like  all  craftsmen  in  design, 
primitive  or  civilized,  have  the  sense  of  individual  freedom.  The  limi- 
tations of  style  are  obvious  only  to  the  outsider;  to  the  insider  what  is 
not  individual  choice  or  caprice  is  felt  to  proceed  from  necessity  itself 
Where  we  see  a  depressing  sameness  of  ideas,  the  native  distinguishes 
readily  between  the  work  of  one  potter  and  another,  and  finds  the 
remoter  styles  of  other  Pueblos  queer  or  interesting  only  in  spots.  But, 
lastly,  here  and  there,  an  individual  of  unusual  artistic  endowment  will 
fertilize  the  local  tradition  with  some  new  grasp  of  the  possibilities  of 
form,  some  new  blend  of  old  motifs.  Nampeyo,  who  made  vital  a  dying 
art  with  her  own  imagination  quickened  by  an  older  Hopi  art  that 
survives  only  in  the  intimations  of  broken  shards,  and  Juhan  Martinez 
of  San  Ildefonso,  who  created  both  a  new  ware  and  a  style  of  ornament 
adapted  to  its  forms,  are  proof  that  primitive  art  is  not  all  tribal 
precedent.  It  is  largely  that,  but  it  also  bears  the  impress  of  anonymous 
individualities. 


Two      (  iilfiiiiil  (  ninpiirison  ^4^ 

1  dilorial  Note 

Originall)  published  in  I  he  \c\\  Rcpuhlic  61,  115  (192^>).  Kcpnnlcd 
by  permission  of  The  Nov  Rcpiihlic.  Originally  tilled  "Design  in  Pueblo 
Pottery/' 


Review  of 
James  F.  Leyburn,  Ilandhook  of  Ij/uio'^niphv 

Ilam/hook  of  Ef/inoi^raphv:  h\  Janics  (i.  1  c>binn.  Ncu  ILi\cii;  Yale 
University  Press,  1931. 

Ethnologists  and  other  students  of  social  science  must  often  have  fell 
the  necessity  of  a  convenient  handbook  which  would  enable  them  to 
locate  the  numerous  tribes  and  geographical  terms  which  lhe\  come 
across  in  their  reading.  A  specialist,  working  in  a  narrow  field,  is  not 
likely  to  profit  much  from  such  assistance,  but  the  student  who  \enlures 
to  stray  any  distance  from  his  more  siricils  locali/cd  field  o{'  research 
is  soon  lost  in  the  maze  of  names  and  doubtful  identifications  of  peoples 
who  bear  more  than  one  name,  either  in  fact  or  in  the  literature  o\' 
anthropology.  Professor  Leyburn  deserves  the  cordial  thanks  of  all  such 
students  for  undertaking  the  exceedingly  laborious  task  o\'  compiling 
this  handbook. 

The  book  is  a  neat  and  compact  work  o\'  323  excelleniK  printed 
pages,  supplemented  by  six  very  useful  maps.  The  bod>  o\'  the  wDrk 
consists  of  two  parts,  an  "Alphabetical  List  i>f  the  more  important 
Peoples  of  the  World,  together  with  their  Location,  and  a  Commenl  on 
Geographical  Terms  commonly  used  in  Lthnograph\"  and  a  "  lable  of 
Peoples  arranged  under  the  Political  Di\isions  oi'  the  World." 

For  restricted  areas  there  are,  of  course,  more  e\lensi\e  and  mform- 
ative  books  of  reference,  such  as  the  two  \oliiiiics  published  b>  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  under  the  liile  o\'  "I  landbook  of  Amer- 
ican Indians  North  of  Mexico,"  but  the  re\iewer  knows  o(  no  other 
work  which  so  successfully  compresses  within  the  co\ers  of  a  moderalel) 
sized  volume  as  much  information  on  eilmi^graphic  nomenclature.  The 
book  will  probably  soon  pro\e  lo  be  a  slm-  i/uii  turn  o\  the  comp;iralivc 
anthropologist,  whalexer  ma>  \mo\c  lo  be  its  incidental  maccuracics  ol 
detail. 

It  would  be  IoIIn  lo  expecl  aiiMhing  like  iMie  luiiulred  |XT  cent 
accuracy  in  an  undertaking  o\'  ihis  kind  and  it  uduUI  Iv  even  (lS7j 
greater  folly  for  a  re\iewer  {o  aiicinpt  lo  pass  on  the  general  accurac> 
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of  the  whole  work.  Il  is  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  preface  that  the 
compiler  lays  no  claim  to  accuracy,  completeness,  or  scrupulous  consis- 
tency. No  doubt,  as  the  book  gets  tested  by  use  and  comment,  a  number 
of  easily  corrected  shortcomings  will  reveal  themselves,  and  it  is  to  be 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  present  volume  may  prove  to  be  merely  the 
first  edition  of  a  work  which  will  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
authoritative  book  of  tribal  reference. 

If  the  reviewer  ventures  to  make  a  few  critical  comments  on  specific 
entries  in  the  volume,  it  is  not,  he  likes  to  think,  because  of  a  childish 
desire  to  pick  fiaws  in  an  obviously  useful  undertaking,  but  rather 
because  he  hopes  that  such  comments  may  point  the  way  to  a  second 
and  still  more  useful  edition  of  the  Handbook. 

In  the  "Table  of  Peoples"  which  forms  the  second  part  of  the  book 
it  would  have  been  exceedingly  useful  to  distinguish  between  names 
referring  to  present  peoples  and  those  which  are  quoted  from  classical 
and  other  historic  sources  and  which,  in  many  instances,  refer  to  peoples 
no  longer  existing  as  such.  Under  Portugal,  for  instance,  are  hsted 
Iberians  and  Portuguese  without  any  indication  that  the  former  is  a 
classical  term  not  applying  to  an  actually  existing  people.  The  necessary 
information  can  be  secured  by  referring  back  to  the  entries  in  the 
"Alphabetical  List"  but  a  different  style  of  printing  for  the  extinct 
peoples  would  undoubtedly  be  a  help  to  the  student.  Under  Russia  a 
somewhat  disproportionate  number  of  the  entries  refer  to  the  Caucasus, 
and  for  this  reason  it  might  have  been  advisable  to  enter  these  peoples 
under  a  special  heading. 

The  first  problem  that  any  compiler  has  to  solve  in  planning  a  work 
of  this  sort  is  what  principle  to  adopt  in  the  choice  of  his  main  entry 
for  a  particular  tribe  or  people.  There  is  often  a  great  variety  of  spellings 
of  the  same  name  and,  not  infrequently,  a  number  of  quite  distinct 
names  referring  to  the  same  group.  Shall  he  adopt  the  rule  of  priority 
of  term  and  spelling  or  shall  he  adopt  the  name  which  seems  to  be 
vouched  for  by  the  most  recent  and  authoritative  literature  that  he  can 
find?  Now  and  then  he  may  decide  in  favor  of  a  spelling  that  has  become 
more  or  less  popular,  but  it  is  not  often  that  common  usage  will  be  able 
to  help  him.  Whatever  principle  he  adopts,  he  will  find  himself  in  conflict 
with  the  personal  choices  of  other  anthropologists.  The  reviewer's  pref- 
erence is  for  those  spellings  which  have  the  backing  of  the  most  impor- 
tant authority  or  authorities  on  the  people  in  question,  but  he  admits 
that  there  is  room  for  considerable  difference  of  opinion  in  applying 
the  principle.  His  personal  preference,  for  instance,  would  have  been 
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for  Tlingit  rather  than  for  Tlmkit  (p.  242).  IMof.  I,c> burn's  entry  has 
good  authority,  but  Svvanton.  who  is  our  latest  authority  on  this  people. 
speaks  of  the  Thngit  [ISS]  and,  inasmuch  as  current  American  anlhri>- 
pological  usage  has  tended  to  prefer  Swanton's  spelhng,  that  should 
perhaps  have  been  chosen.  Another  and  clearer  case  is  that  of  the 
Chimalakwe  (p.  59),  a  name  used  by  I*owers  m  his  "'  Iribesof  Calirornia" 
but  entirely  superseded  now  among  American  anthropologists  b>  (hi- 
mariko.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  the  reviewer's  impression  that  Prof. 
Leyburn  has  made  the  choices  which  would  commend  themselves  to  the 
majority  of  ethnologists. 

More  important  is  the  question  o\^  whether  all  entries  ol  signilicance 
have  been  made.  It  is  in  the  geographical  part  o{  the  work  that  mcon- 
sistencies  seem  to  be  most  in  evidence.  Aargau  (p.  1 )  is  listed  as  a  canton 
of  Switzerland  but  such  other  cantons  as  Uri,  Schw\/.  Untcrwalden. 
Grisons  and  Lucerne  are  not  included.  It  would  .seem  that  the  principle 
here  should  be  all  or  nothing.  As  to  the  tribal  entries,  such  superficial 
testing  as  the  reviewer  has  been  able  to  give  the  work  indicates  that 
there  are  few  important  oversights.  He  offers  for  supplementary  inclu- 
sion Alarodian,  the  people  of  the  region  of  Lake  Van,  who  preceded 
the  present  Armenians;  Tokharian,  a  Buddhist  people  o{  Chinese  lur- 
kestan  whom  recent  investigations  have  shown  to  ha\e  spoken  the 
easternmost  known  Indo-European  language  that  we  ha\c  record  of  in 
early  times;  and  Yenisei-Ostyak,  a  people  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Ugro-Finnic  Ostyak  but  speaking  an  entirely  distinct  and  fundamentally 
unrelated  language. 

A  further  point  of  importance  is  the  adequac>  and  correctness  o{  the 
cross-referencing.  Here  again  Prof.  Leyburn  seems,  in  the  great  majorilN 
of  instances,  to  have  been  as  accurate  as  one  can  be  in  such  matters  .A 
few  slips,  or  what  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  have  been  such,  ma>.  ho\se\er, 
be  noted.  The  entry  Aht  (p.  6)  should  cross-reference  to  Noolka  (p.  178). 
The  two  tribes,  or  rather  groups  of  tribes,  are  identical  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  handbook  to  show  this.  The  same  applies  to  \Vi\ot  and 
Wishosk  (p.  266).  There  is  nothing  to  show  that  Mimtaree  (p.  IW))  refers 
to  the  same  tribe  as  Hidatsa  (p.  9).  Again,  the  entries  Mije  and  Mixes 
are  somewhat  misleading  because  they  are  given  as  kxraled  in  slighily 
different  parts  of  Mexico,  whereas  they  are  really  the  same  people. 
Lepan  is,  of  course,  identical  with  Lipan  (p.  1.^4).  though  this  is  not 
clear  from  the  entries.  It  is  the  reviewer's  impression  that  the  work 
would  gain  vastly  in  authoritativeness  if  ii  ucrc  tidied  up  on  points  oi 
this  sort. 
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Of  downright  errors,  or  disturbingly  misleading  statements,  the  re- 
viewer has  found  remarkably  few.  A  few  comments  may  be  ventured. 
Rikwa  (p.  207)  is  not  a  tribe  at  all  but  merely  a  village  of  the  Yurok. 
A  complete  enumeration  of  American  Indian  and  other  primitive  villages 
would,  of  course,  increase  the  scope  of  the  work  more  than  tenfold  and 
there  seems  no  adequate  reason  for  this  particular  entry.  Tusayan 
(p.  249),  if  the  reviewer  is  [189]  not  mistaken,  is  not  properly  a  synonym 
of  Hopi,  but  an  old  name  for  the  country  that  they  inhabit.  Quapaw 
(p.  204)  is  described  as  "a  S  W  Siouan  tribe,  forming  one  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  Dhegiha  group."  This  does  not  quite  square  with  the 
entry  Omaha.  The  entry  Fulbe  (p.  85),  explained  as  "The  Mandingo 
name  for  the  Fulah,"  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  for  this  form  of  the  name 
is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  proper  plural  form  of  the  tribal  name  as  used 
by  the  people  themselves,  the  corresponding  singular  being  Pulo  (p.  202). 

These  random  strictures  merely  prove  that  the  Handbook  can  be 
improved.  The  important  thing  is  that  the  Handbook,  though  improv- 
able, is  a  welcome  and  indispensable  aid  to  the  ethnographer. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  American  Journal  of  Science,  5th  series,  23, 
186-189(1932). 


Review  o\^ 

W.  Schmidt,  Upton  Lectures  in  Rc/ii^ion 

Upton  Lectures  in  Rc'/ii^ion.  Manclwstcr  C'ollci^c.  Oxford.  l^J.<2.  lU 
W.  Schmidt.  Oxford:  Clarendon  Press,  1933. 

This  little  volume  aims  to  give  a  survey  of  whiit  l-"aihcr  Schmidt. 
following  up  his  well-known  hypothesis  of  the  L  r.spruni^  dcr  (iottcsiiicc. 
considers  to  be  the  most  archaic  forms  of  religious  belief,  m\ih.  and 
ceremonial  among  the  tribes  of  certain  selected  areas  in  North  America. 
These  areas  are  North-central  California,  the  Salish  area  of  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia,  and  the  Algonkin  area  of  the  F:astern  \Vc)t)dlands 
and  the  Northern  Plains.  Some  of  the  tribes  selected  for  especial  treat- 
ment, such  as  those  of  Northern  California  and  the  Interior  Salish 
tribes,  are  indeed  among  the  more  primilixc  ones  of  the  N\>rih  American 
continent,  but  few  American  ethnologists  will  follow  lather  Schnndi  in 
his  estimate  of  the  primitiveness  of  at  least  certain  o\'  the  .Mgonkian 
peoples.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  Delaware  Indians,  concerning 
whom  he  quotes  much  from  F.  G.  Speck's  data. 

In  a  preliminary  chapter  on  "The  History  of  Religion  and  the  C\>m- 
parative  Method"  the  author  gives  a  brief  account  of  the  "Kuliurkreis" 
theory,  or  point  of  view,  of  the  development  o\^  culture  b\  large-scale 
diffusion  of  certain  hypothetically  reconstructed  priniili\e  cultures  mcr 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  point  of  view  is  not  st)  much  demonstrated 
as  urged  and  then  taken  for  granted.  "1  omit,"  says  lather  Schmidt, 
"for  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  set  it  forth,  the  dilTcrenl  \sa>s 
in  which  the  historical  method  is  able  to  establish  uilh  obiecliNc  and 
positive  surety  the  succession  of  cultures  in  time,  starling  from  ihc 
present  day  and  going  farther  and  farihci  back  \o  the  earliest  ages  oi 
mankind." 

Father  Schmidt  tlnds  that  the  tribes  considered  b>  him  to  Iv  repre- 
sentatives of  the  oldest  and  nK>st  primitive  migrants  into  North  .America 
are  essentially  monotheistic  in  belief,  that  then  High  CJihIs  arc  benefi- 
cent, omniscient  and  omnipresent,  that  these  tribes  reeogni/e  the  diK- 
trine  of  creation  ex  niliilo.  and  that  human  beiniis  approach  (the  gtxls) 
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with  solemn  prayer  and  with  simple  offerings  of  first  fruits.  The  oldest 
religions  of  aboriginal  America,  in  other  words,  are  closer  to  what  we 
might  call  "true  religion"  than  are  the  degenerated  animistic  and  fetish- 
istic  cults  of  less  primitive  tribes.  Most  American  anthropologists  will 
feel  that  Father  Schmidt,  in  spite  of  his  ethnological  erudition  and 
extensive  historical  analyses  of  culture  traits,  is  open  to  the  charge  of 
selecting  his  data  with  something  less  than  complete  objectivity  and  that 
his  desire  to  prove  a  primeval  pre-animistic  monotheism  has  too  actively 
assisted  him  in  his  theoretical  thinking. 


Editorial  Note 

Previously  unpublished;  from  an  undated  typescript  entitled  "High 
Gods  in  North  America,"  in  possession  of  the  Sapir  family.  Printed 
with  permission  of  the  Sapir  family. 


Sectie^n  Three: 
Ethnography  oi^  North  America 


Inlroduclion 

Edward  Sapir's  studies  wilh  iialnc  American  peoples  almost  aKva>s 
produced  ethnographic  reports  in  addition  to  the  urammars.  diclion- 
aries,  and  texts  tliat  were  his  i-innKiis  iiiieiest. 

Table  1  outlines  Sapir's  field  work  and  suggests  the  deselopmenl  of 
his  own  priorities,  particularly  for  linguistic  description  and  classifica- 
tion. 

Table  I: 
American  Indian  Hieldvsork 


Date 


Language 


Location;  Informant- 


July,  August  Wishram  Chinook 

1905 

Summer  1906       Takelma 

Chasta  Costa 
1907-08  Central  and  Southern 

Yana 

Northern  Yana 

Kato 
February  1909      Catawba 

August  — Sept.      Ute 
1909 


1910 


September 
December 
1910  and 
1913-14 


Southern  Paiute 

Hopi 
Nootka 


Yakima  Reser\alion. 
Washington:  Louis  Simp- 
son, Pete  McClulT 
Siletz  Reservation,  Oregon; 
Frances  Johnson 
Siletz;  Woherton  Orion 
California;  Sam  Balwi 

Betty  BrcnMi 

(with  Irank  Speck) 
Uintah  Reservation.  While 
Rivks.  Utah;  Charle> 
Mack 

Carlisle.  lVnns\l\ania, 
fony  Tillohash 
Carlisle;  Ji^shua 
Alherm.  B  c    .  Alc\ 
Thomas.  lom  Sayachapis. 
frank  VViiliams.  Dan 
Walls 
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Table  I: 
American  Indian  Fieldwork 


Date 


Language 


191U 
August  1911 


April  1914 
February  1915 


Summer  1915 

April  — May 
1916 


Comox 
Mohawk,  Seneca 

Mohawk 

Delaware 

Tutelo 

Abenaki 
Malecite 
Micmac 

Montagnais,  Cree 
(Rupert  House) 

Chilcat  Tlingit 

Nass  River 


Yana  (Yahi) 
Kootenay 

Nass  River,  Thomp- 
son River,  Lillooet, 
Shuswap,  Okanagan 


Location;  Informants 


Alberni,  B.C.;  Tommy  Bill 

Grand  River,  near  Brant- 
ford,  Ontario;  Chief  John 
Gibson 

Caughnawaga,  near  Mont- 
real 

Caughnawaga,  near  Mont- 
real 

Six  Nations,  Ontario;  An- 
drew Sprague 
St.  Thomas  Pierreville 
Riviere  du  Loup 
Cacouna 
Pointe  Bleu,  Lac  St.  Jean 

Louis  Shotridge 

Ottawa;  Chiefs  Woods, 
Lincoln,  Calder,  and  Der- 
rick 

Berkeley,  California;  Ishi 
Ottawa;  Chief  Paul  David 


March  1920 

Skidegate  Haida 

Ottawa;  Rev.  Peter 
R.  Kelly 

April  1920 

Tsimshian 

Ottawa;  two  speakers 

Summer  1922 

Sarcee 

Sarcee  Reserve,  near  Cal- 
gary, Alberta;  John  Whit- 
ney 

June  — August 

Ingalik 

Camp  Red  Cloud,  Pennsyl 

1923 

vania;  Thomas  B.  Reid 
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Date 


late  1926- 
early  1928 


Tahic  I: 
American  Indian  iicldwork 


Language 


Kulcliin 


Navajo 


LocaliDn;  Intormanis 

C  am|i  K^\l  (  .v-ikI.  Ji.iui 

Fred  son 

Chicago;  Paul  Jones 


Summer  1927 

Hupa 

Hupa  reservation.  Cahfor- 
nia;  Sam  Brown.  I-nmia 
Frank.  Sht>cin.ikcr,  Like 
Hostler 

Yurok 

Hupa  reservation;  Mary 

Marshall  C) 

Chimarik 

0 

Hupa  rescr\ali(>n;  Abe 
Bush 

Summer  1929 

Navajo 

Crystal  City.  New  Mexico 
Albert  G.  (Chic)  Sandoval 

1934 

Nootka 

Yale;  Alex  Thomas  (with 
Morris  Swadesh) 

1934? 

Wishram 

Chinook 

Yale;  Philip  Kahclamat 

1936 

Navajo 

Yale;  Chic  Sandmal 

Before  he  embarked  on  his  own  fieldwork.  ihc  first  native  American 
language  Sapir  worked  on  was  Kwakiutl,  from  his  teacher  Fran/  Bi^ass 
field  materials.  As  a  result  Sapir  published  a  text  from  Cieorge  Hunt 
(1906,  see  Volume  VI),  and  in  1912  he  reviewed  Boas's  classic  collection 
of  Kwakiutl  texts  with  a  critical  eye  not  onl>  to  the  work  at  hand  hui 
also  to  the  direction  to  be  taken  by  the  program  o\  salvage  linguisiiCN 
in  native  North  America  (Sapir  191 2d).  For  his  major  field  studv  o\  the 
early  Ottawa  years  Sapir  chose  the  Nootka.  who  speak  a  language 
related  to  Kwakiutl,  and  he  turned  again  to  these  two  languages  (which 
constitute  the  Wakashan  linguistic  stock)  in  his  late  paper  on  gloiiali/eil 
continuants  (1938b).'  The  latter  paper  uses  both  American  Indian  and 
Indo-European  examples  to  argue  theorelicallv  to  a  wide  audience  ol 
linguists  about  the  nature  of  sound  change  across  languages. 

The  review  (191 2d)  o\^  Boas's  Kwakiutl  texts  staled  .Sapir's  credo. 
which  did  not  change  appieciabiv  troni  \'>\2  thnnighout  the  sears  he 
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devoted  himself  to  improving  the  quahty  of  hnguistic  description,  train- 
ing students  and  providing  exemplars  in  his  own  grammars  and  texts. 
In  this  early  review,  Sapir  already  set  himself,  rather  than  Boas,  as  the 
arbiter  of  Amerindian  linguistics.  He  praised  Columbia  for  establishing 
the  precedent  of  funding  the  series  in  which  Boas's  volume  appeared 
and  eloquently  defended  Boas's  method  of  collecting  texts.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  worth  singling  out  for  Sapir's  articulation  of  his  version 
of  the  Boasian  paradigm  (p.  194): 

At  the  present  day.  when  students  of  American  languages  content  themselves  on  the 
whole  with  determination  of  their  mere  phonetic  and  morphological  outlines,  a  short 
grammar  and  a  limited  number  of  illustrative  texts  seem  sufficient.  Yet  there  can  be 
small  doubt  that  the  more  intensive  study  of  American  languages,  the  details  of  phonetic 
variation,  word-structure,  and  sentence-building  will  receive  increased  attention.  The 
necessity  of  extensive  linguistic  materials  m  the  form  of  native  texts  will  then  become 
apparent.  A  true  psychology  of  language,  as  of  every  other  form  of  human  thought 
and  endeavor,  is  possible  only  on  the  basis  of  a  close  study  of  its  minutiae. 

Importantly,  however,  Sapir  did  not  restrict  himself  to  commenting  on 
the  linguistic  side  of  Boas's  volume.  He  noted  that  ethnological  data 
were  scattered  throughout  the  texts  "in  a  specifically  native  setting"  and 
that  the  preservation  of  native  style  was  of  "great  psychological  signif- 
icance." Although  Boas's  texts  were  "inadequately  annotated"  (p.  197), 
they  provided  the  "raw  material"  (p.  198)  for  generahzation  beyond 
language  and  culture  to  psychology.  The  precedent  for  defining  anthro- 
pological problems  as  ultimately  psychological  was  Boas's  The  Mind  of 
Primitive  Man  (1911). 

In  1905  Sapir  went  to  Oregon  to  work  on  Wishram  and  Wasco, 
members  of  the  Chinookan  language  family  which  Boas  had  already 
studied.  He  promptly  reported  on  the  language  and  mythology  (1907c). 
Sapir  felt  that  he  had  "not  as  yet  enough  texts  of  myths  to  present  a 
really  complete  description  of  the  mythological  concepts  and  elements," 
his  caution  setting  a  standard  of  ethnological  reporting  remarkable  for 
the  time.  Sapir  (1910g)  summarized  Wasco  ethnography  for  the  Hand- 
hook  of  American  Indians,  and  his  Wishram  texts  (1909d;  Volume  VII) 
appeared  in  1909.  Some  of  his  grammatical  material  was  incorporated 
by  Boas  in  his  own  sketch  of  Chinook,  fully  credited  to  Sapir  (191  Ig). 
Sapir  (1926a)  dealt  with  a  Chinookan  phonetic  law.  The  ethnographic 
material,  however,  was  held  in  abeyance  until  his  return  to  academic 
life,  where  his  teaching  at  Chicago,  beginning  in  1925,  included  ethnol- 
ogy. Leslie  Spier,  who  had  also  done  fieldwork  on  Wishram  culture, 
finally  wrote  up  the  Wishram  ethnography,  incorporafing  both  his  and 
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Sapifs  data,  biil  with  liniilcd.  if  any,  additional  inpul  from  Sapir;  il 
appeared  as  a  joinl  publication  (Spier  and  Sapir  1930,  Volume  VII i 

Sapir's  fieldwork  with  Takelma  in  1^>()6  provided  malenal  lor  his 
dissertation  {T/w  Tdke/nid  Luni^iuii^c  <>/  Sout/iwcsicrn  ()n\^tm.  l^>121u 
and  resulted  almost  iniincdKilel\  \n  luo  ethnographic  publications,  a 
general  sketch  (19()7b)  and  a  paper  on  religious  concepts  (19()7d).  In 
the  latter,  he  noted  that  shamanistic  dances  were  virtualK  the  only 
remaining  ceremonial  practices  and  suggested  that  the  lakelma  wcxc 
really  outside  the  core  area  of  the  shamanistic  complex  in  Norlh  Amer- 
ica, so  that  much  of  their  own  religious  practice  was  "unintelligible"  lo 
them.  His  Takelma  texts  (1909c)  appeared  in  1909.  folloN^ed  b>  a  brief 
ethnographic  sketch  (1910e)  tor  the  IhinJhook  of  Anwruan  Indums:  the 
grammar  (I912h),  written  at  the  same  time,  appeared  in  1912  as  a 
separate  from  the  second  volume  o^  the  Boas-edited  llundhnok  of 
American  Indian  Languages,  and  with  the  volume  when  it  was  finally 
published  in  full  in  1922.  Takelma  was  the  only  language  tor  which 
Sapir  achieved  ideal  results  in  terms  of  publication:  texts,  grammar,  and 
ethnographic  material  were  all  worked  up  rapidl\  and  published.  Sapifs 
grammar  did  not  appear  in  Volume  One  of  the  Ilandhook  in  1911,  as 
originally  intended,  however,  because  it  included  too  much  technical 
linguistic  detail  for  Boas's  editorial  style.  Thus,  by  the  time  he  finished 
his  doctorate,  Sapir  was  already  challenging  Boas's  notion  of  adequate 
linguistic  description  (Stocking  1974). 

Sapir  made  good  use  of  his  time  in  the  field  in  OregcMi.  He  spent  his 
Sundays  working  on  Chasta  Costa,  an  Athabaskan  language  of  Oregon, 
and  later  wrote  a  short  monograph  on  it  (1914c.  Volume  .Mil)  uith 
major  implications  for  Athabaskan.  There  were.  lunscNcr.  no  eihm>- 
graphic  notes  from  this  brief  exposure. 

In  1907-08  Sapir  held  a  research  fellowship  at  Berkele\  under  the 
direction  of  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  doing  his  fieldwork  on  ^ana.  Sapir  was 
amassing  more  material  than  he  could  write  up.  and  ^'ana  bcvamc  a 
millstone  around  his  neck.  After  he  left  California  he  ne\er  found  the 
time  to  complete  his  work  on  this  language  famils.  despite  continuing 
pressure  from  Kroeber. 

Although  some  of  Sapir's  ^ana  niaienal  remains  in  manuscnpl. 
particularly  the  Yahi  data  (some  o\'  which  is  to  be  included  in  \olumc 
IX),  he  published  a  number  of  articles  on  this  small  C  alifornian  language 
group  (two  of  which  are  included  in  this  volume).  His  first  cHorl  u.is  .i 
descriptive  note  on  luck-stones  ( 19{)Sa).  A  year  later  he  presented  a  brief 
grammatical  sketch  (1909a),  quickly  followed  b>  texts  { 19I()h).  By  1915 
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Sapir  had  become  intrigued  by  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  number 
of  Hnguistic  stocks  in  North  America,  a  prelude  to  his  six-unit  classifi- 
cation, and  he  placed  Yana  firmly  within  Dixon  and  Kroeber's  Hokan 
stock  (Sapir  191 7e).  In  1918,  reflecting  a  developing  interest  in  kinship, 
he  discussed  Yana  kin  terms  (1918j)  (see  the  introduction  to  Section 
Two  for  additional  discussion  of  Sapir's  work  on  kinship).  In  the  1920s 
he  published  an  clement  list  for  Northern  Yana  (1922d),  an  annotated 
set  o\^  texts  (1923m)  that  included  copious  grammatical  information  but 
dealt  with  Yana  dialectology  only  incidentally,  and  a  classic  sociolin- 
guistic  paper  (1929d)  on  male  and  female  varieties  of  speech  in  Yana. 

In  the  summer  of  1915  Sapir  returned  to  California  to  work  with 
Ishi,  the  last  survivor  of  the  Yahi  or  Southern  Yana.  Kroeber  considered 
Sapir  the  only  person  able  to  deal  with  this  remarkable  opportunity 
and  obtained  funding  for  him  to  do  so.  Working  with  Ishi  challenged 
Sapir's  field  methods  because  Ishi's  English  was  extremely  limited.  Sapir 
explains  in  a  footnote  to  his  paper  on  the  levirate  (1916g)  how  he 
devised  a  system  of  counters  to  elicit  kin  relations  from  Ishi  (p.  329): 
"The  work  was  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  counters,  differing  in 
appearance  for  males  and  females,  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical 
tree;  this  device  put  the  whole  investigation  on  a  directly  visible  footing." 
As  always,  Sapir  used  the  native  conceptual  lexicon  as  an  anchor,  the 
necessary  basis  for  adequate  ethnography. 

The  Yana  ethnography  per  se,  however,  remained  unpublished  until 
after  Sapir's  death,  when  it  was  reworked  by  Leslie  Spier.  Sapir  had 
written  and  edited  the  first  portion  of  the  manuscript;  Spier's  footnotes 
clearly  distinguish  Sapir's  and  his  own  contributions.  Spier  was  primarily 
a  descriptive  ethnographer  and  an  important  force  in  encouraging  Sapir 
to  deal  with  the  non-linguistic  results  of  his  fieldwork.  The  two  men 
were  colleagues  at  both  Chicago  and  Yale.  Spier  had  deep  respect  for 
Sapir's  abilities  as  an  ethnographer:  it  was  "eminently  characteristic 
that  he  felt  impelled  to  go  beyond  the  immediate  linguistic  task  to  record 
what  he  could  of  their  culture"  (Sapir  and  Spier  1943,  Volume  IX). 

After  the  1907  —  08  fellowship  year  in  CaHfornia,  Sapir  went  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  taught  American  Indian  ethnology 
and  linguistics  and  attempted  to  develop  a  field  program  with  the  Ute 
through  the  University  Museum.  He  and  his  student  John  Alden  Mason 
spent  the  summer  of  1909  in  Utah.  The  next  year  Sapir  (1910c)  described 
the  "fundamental  characteristics"  of  Ute.  Sapir's  manuscript  proposal 
(University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  archives)  for  a  team  research 
project  on  Shoshonean  languages  and  cultures  included  an  archaeolog- 
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ical  survey  and  general  elhiu^logy  as  well  as  liniiuistics.  The  project  was 
never  carried  out.  however;  Sapir's  only  pubheation  on  Uic  allcr  ihis 
time  consisted  of  the  Ute  texts  included  in  Par!  2  oT  I'hc  Soulliern  Paiuu- 
Lauiiuasic  ( 193()e). 

Ne\erlheless,  Sapir  pursued  his  micresi  m  Shoshonean  hinguagcs  by 
working  in  Philadelphia  with  Tony  I  illohash,  a  Southern  Paiule  speaker 
and  student  at  the  Carlisle  Indian  Sch(H)l.  who  uas  lluenlls  bihngual. 
Hndowed  with  excellent  linguistic  niluition,  lillohash  was  an  ideal 
informant  for  Sapir;  his  understanding  of  his  language  was  inimorlali/ed 
in  Sapir's  "The  Psychological  Reality  of  Phonemes"  ( 1933c).  (Sapir  had 
fust  intended  to  work  with  Hopi,  another  IJto-A/tecan  language,  but 
the  Hopi  speaker  Joshua,  also  of  the  Carlisle  school,  was  a  less  s;iiis- 
factory  informant.)  Sapir's  Southern  Paiute  work  has.  of  course,  far 
eclipsed  the  Ute  work  it  was  intended  to  supplement  His  analysis 
( 1930d)  is  a  linguistic  classic  and  the  model  for  a  process-based  grannnar 

Sapir's  first  publications  on  Southern  Paiute  were  ethnographic,  re- 
flecting the  focus  of  his  museum  appointment  at  the  Innersits  o\ 
Pennsylvania.  He  presented  two  brief  myths  (191()f).  a  paper  on  song 
recitative  (1910d)  —  a  pioneering  work  in  ethnomusicology  -  and  a 
description  of  a  mourning  ceremony  (1912c).  The  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Museum  was  not  entirely  sympathetic  to  Sapir's  linguistic  aims, 
and  years  of  difficulties  over  publication  rights  ensued,  u  ith  the  long- 
completed  grammar,  texts,  and  dictionary  appearing  together  only  in 
1930  (1930d,  1930e,  1931k,  Volume  X).  In  the  interim  Sapir  used  the 
data  he  obtained  from  Tillohash  to  compare  Southern  Paiute  and 
Nahuatl  in  a  major  article  (published  in  two  parts.  19131".  191  5i)  which 
clearly  stated  the  sound  correspondences  establishing  the  Kwig-suggesied 
but  never  previously  demonstrated  unity  of  the  Uto-A/lecan  siiKk. 

In  1910  Sapir  went  to  Ottawa  where,  as  the  first  chief  of  the  Canadian 
governments  Anthropological  Division,  he  was  able  \o  set  his  own 
priorities  for  fieldwork.  He  chose  to  initiate  a  fieldwork  program  with 
the  Nootka  of  Vancouver  Island,  a  group  closely  related  linguisiically 
to  the  Kwakiutl.  who  had  been  so  well  studied  by  Boas.  Ihis  was  Sapir*s 
most  extensive  fieldwork,  including  two  prolonged  field  seasons  and 
resulting  in  several  manuscript  volumes  of  ethm^graphic  notes  (now  in 
the  library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society)  in  addition  lo  lin- 
guistic materials.  Although  he  had  hoped  to  return  reivaledK  to  com- 
plete a  full  description  o{  Nootka  language  and  culture,  the  financial 
constraints  of  the  first  World  War  interfered  with  this  plan,  and  much 
of  the  material  stayed  in  Ottawa  uhen  Sapir  left  in  1925.  Sapir  reniamal 
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sufficiently  committed  to  this  effort,  however,  to  bring  his  informant 
Alex  Thomas  to  Yale  in  the  mid- 1930s  for  further  work  on  the  language. 
A  volume  of  Nootka  texts,  accompanied  by  a  grammatical  sketch,  was 
completed  in  collaboration  with  Morris  Swadesh  during  the  last  years 
of  Sapifs  life  (Sapir  and  Swadesh  1939,  Volume  XI).  After  Sapir's  death 
Swadesh  alone  prepared  a  second  volume  (Sapir  and  Swadesh  1955). 
Further  texts  will  appear  for  the  first  Ume  in  Volume  XII. 

Sapir  published  several  brief  reports  of  his  Nootka  work,  including 
an  initial  report  on  the  language  and  culture  (191  le),  a  description  of 
a  girls'  puberty  ceremony  (1913b),  a  flood  legend  (1919e),  a  NiUnat  text 
(1924g)  with  exhaustive  grammatical  notes,  two  soon-to-be  classic  so- 
ciolinguistic  pieces  (on  abnormal  speech  types,  1915a,  a  paper  which 
further  develops  his  analysis  of  Southern  Paiute  song  recitative,  and  on 
Nootka  baby  talk,  1929e),  and  "Sayach'apis,"  an  experiment  in  eth- 
nographic style  or  genre.  The  last  was  written  for  a  volume  of  life 
histories  edited  by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons  and  was  also  published  in  Queen's 
Quarterly,  a  Canadian  journal  (1921e,  1922y).  Sapir's  experiments  with 
ethnographic  genre  occasionally  extended  to  poetic  forms  (see 
Volume  III,  Introduction  to  Section  Three):  "The  Bhnd  Old  Indian  Tells 
His  Names"  attempts  to  convey  the  personal  force  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  emphasis  on  rank  and  status.  In  his  review  (1922r)  of  the  Parsons 
volume,  Sapir  suggested  that  his  effort  was  unsuccessful  —  that  he  had 
not  made  the  exotic  seem  both  human  and  understandable.  He  held  his 
own  work  to  the  standard  he  had  elsewhere  proposed  for  ethnography 
in  general. 

Among  the  ethnological  topics  that  interested  Sapir,  the  Nootka 
conception  of  social  rank  and  privilege  was  perhaps  the  most  enduring. 
He  discussed  this  subject  at  some  length  in  his  paper  (191 5h)  on  West 
Coast-  social  organization,  stressing  the  emphasis  on  rank,  such  that 
"the  individual  as  such  is  of  very  much  less  importance  than  the  tradition 
that  for  the  time  being  he  happens  to  represent."  This  interest  persisted 
throughout  his  life.  In  1924  he  presented  a  paper  (see  1924a)  on  the 
Nootka  concept  of  privilege  at  the  Toronto  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science;  unfortunately,  no  manu- 
script or  abstract  of  this  presentation  has  been  found.  When  Sapir 
returned  to  academic  life,  his  teaching  on  North  American  Indian 
cultures  featured  this  topic  prominently;  his  last  reworking  of  his  lectures 
on  The  Psychology  of  Culture  -  to  be  published  for  the  first  fime  in 
Volume  III  —  included  a  section  on  Nootka  "privilege"  as  the  prime 
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example  of  a  cultural  pallcrn  ami  of  ilic  cihnographic  mclluxls  needed 
to  discoNcr  il. 

in  his  capacilN  ol  Chid  l-.lhnolouisi  Tor  ihc  (  aiunhaii  i:i>\crninenl. 
Sapir  was  several  times  called  upon  to  untc  semi-popular  pieces  on 
Canadian  Indians.  Most  of  these  deal  uith  the  Northwest  Coasl,  and. 
in  practice.  Tckus  on  the  N(H>tka,  whom  he  knew  best  (Sapir  191 2a. 
1914a,  1916c,  1922aa,  1925c).  Of  these  works  onl>  the  last  deals  \Mlh 
texts,  albeit  brielly:  the  lay  audience  was  more  responsive  to  elhnoloy\ 
than  to  linguistic  description.  Ills  repiMt  on  the  Indians  of  the  prairie 
provinces  reilects  a  similar  public  commitment.  Although  none  were 
central  to  Sapir's  personal  research  program,  these  general  articles  are 
conscientious  contributions  to  the  limited  ethnographic  literature  o{  the 
time  and  illustrate  his  ability  to  synthesize  from  inadequate  data. 

A  sidelight  of  Sapir's  Nootka  fieldwork  was  his  brief  work  on  Coniox. 
a  Salish  language,  resulting  in  a  description  (1915f)  i^f  noun  reduplica- 
tion and  a  posthumous  ethnographic  publication  (I939e)  on  a  dance 
mask.  Moreover,  Sapir  found  it  necessary  to  learn  something  about  as 
many  Canadian  Indian  languages  as  possible  while  directing  research 
throughout  the  nation.  For  example,  he  did  brief  fieldwork  with  Irank 
Speck  on  eastern  Algonquian  and  Iroquoian.  which  later  enabled  him 
to  rework  the  phonological  portions  of  Marius  Barbeau's  Iroquoian 
materials. 

Another  source  of  data  for  Sapir  was  the  stream  o\'  Indians  \\\\o 
visited  Ottawa  on  government  business.  Indian  Affairs  Commissioner 
Duncan  Campbell  Scott  arranged  to  send  these  visitt^rs  to  Sapir  and 
his  staff  as  part-time  informants.  Nass  River  and  other  Tsimshian 
dialects  were  studied  in  this  way,  as  were  Koinenas  and  Haida.  Sapir 
also  worked  brielly  on  Chilcat  Tlingit  with  Louis  Shotridge  m  Phila- 
delphia. He  always  hoped  to  work  more  e\tensivel>  on  llaida  but  was 
never  able  to  do  so.  He  did  produce  a  repiM  t  on  1  laida  phonetics  (1923d) 
and  discussed  a  Haida  kinship  term  borrowed  b\  the  Isimshian  (1921c). 
The  Haida  interest  was  tied  to  his  ongoing  fascination  with  the  Na- 
dene  linguistic  stock  (to  which  Sapir  assigned  llaida,  Mingit.  and  .Mh- 
abaskan),  but  it  also  retlected  the  Boasian  interest  in  areal  rather  than 
genetic  patterning  of  language  and  culture.  The  report  on  Nass  River 
social  organization  (191 5g)  and  presentation  o\  kinship  terms  [V^y\  > 
are.  in  spite  of  Sapir's  limited  exposure  to  informants.  imi>orlant  ..:. 
tributions  in  their  own  right. 

Sapif  s  brief  foray  into  Kcn^ena)  is  interesting  in  thai  he  ran  aloul 
of  Boas  with  his  discussion  ( l^MSb.  \')\'k)  ol  Kooiena\  kinship  lemis 
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Boas  published  a  rejoinder  (1919),  for  he  clearly  felt  that  Sapir's  trivial 
exposure  to  the  language  did  not  qualify  him  to  revise  his  former 
teacher's  work.  Sapir.  however,  trusted  his  own  contact  with  the  Koo- 
tenay,  limited  though  it  was. 

Sapir's  interest  in  Athabaskan  languages  increased  steadily  over  the 
years  with  his  Na-dene  hypothesis  and  his  contention,  never  published 
except  for  a  brief  report  of  an  interview  with  him  by  a  Science  reporter 
(1925o),  that  Na-dene  might  be  related  to  Sino-Tibetan.  He  pubHshed 
a  paper  on  an  Apache  basket  jar  (1910a),  a  brief  note  resulting  from 
his  museum  responsibilities  and  not  reflecting  any  serious  acquaintance 
with  the  culture  (or  the  language).  The  first  Athabaskan  language  Sapir 
worked  on  was  Chasta  Costa,  which  he  used  to  discuss  the  phonetics 
and  morphology  of  the  Athabaskan  stock  generally  (1914c).  Twice  he 
reviewed  the  work  of  Father  Morice  on  Carrier  (1915c,  1935c).  Sapir's 
comparative  overview  of  Na-dene  appeared  in  a  preliminary  report 
(1915d).  He  intended  this  report  to  demonstrate  conclusively  the  unity 
of  the  stock,  as  he  had  done  for  Uto-Aztecan  with  his  Southern  Paiute 
and  Nahuatl  papers  of  1913  and  1915.  With  these  comparative  works 
Sapir  established  himself  as  the  foremost  authority  on  the  application 
of  Indo-European  philological  methods  to  data  from  unwritten  lan- 
guages. His  ground-breaking  work  in  comparative  Algonquian  and 
Hokan  dates  from  the  same  period  (see  Volume  V).  Sapir  was  staking 
a  claim  to  the  linguistics  of  all  of  North  America  and  working  toward 
his  six-unit  classification  of  Indian  languages. 

In  the  early  1920s,  Sapir  decided  it  was  time  to  get  more  intensive 
first-hand  data  on  Athabaskan  languages,  and  in  1922  he  began  with  a 
summer  of  fieldwork  on  Sarcee  in  Alberta.  He  published  a  brief  note 
(1923c)  on  Sarcee  pottery  the  next  year,  followed  by  a  paper  (1924d) 
on  personal  names  which  provided  linguistic  data  for  ethnological  uses. 
(His  Sarcee  texts  are  to  appear  for  the  first  fime  in  Volume  XIII.)  The 
Sarcee  ethnological  work  was  subordinated,  however,  to  Sapir's  fasci- 
nation with  tone  ("pitch  accent")  in  Sarcee,  a  central  element  in  his 
conception  of  the  basic  characteristics  of  Na-dene  (see  Volume  VI). 
Sapir  was  convinced  that  tone  was  an  archaic  feature  both  in  Athabas- 
kan and  in  Na-dene,  linking  these  languages  uUimately  with  Sino- 
Tibetan.  Later  work  on  such  languages  as  Ingahk  and  Hupa  showed 
that  tone  was  not  universal  in  Athabaskan,  but  in  spite  of  such  contra- 
dictory data  Sapir  never  substanfially  revised  his  hypotheses,  at  least  in 
print. 
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In   1923  he  went  lo  IVnnsylvania  to  work  al  a  summer  camp  wiih 
speakers  of  Kutchin  and  Ingalik.  both  Alhabaskan  Ian 
tained  only  brief  lexical  noles  on  ingalik.  bin  Tilled  sew....  ... 

Willi  Kulchin  lexis  and  grainnialical  dala  (previous!)  unpublis 
Volume  XllI).  Mis(Mil\  publication  iVoni  ihis  uork  was  a  brief  discussion 
of  Kulchin  kinship  lernis  ( l^)3Mi)  in  a  nu>noi:raph  by  Cornelius '  ' 

After  Sapir  lefl  Canada,  his  Alhabaskan  work  focused  on  \.i..ii.. 
and  California  Alhabaskan  languages.  Soi)n  aller  his  arrival  al  ihe 
University  of  Chicago  in  1925.  he  began  work  uiih  a  Navajo  speaker 
there,  but  did  not  study  Navajo  in  the  field  until  1929.  In  the  summer 
of  1927,  he  worked  in  the  field  with  speakers  of  Hupa.  a  California 
Alhabaskan  language.  (During  that  stay  he  also  worked  briellN  on 
\'iirok  and  Chimariko,  while  Fang-Kuei  l.i.  his  siudenl.  studied  lwt> 
other  California  Athabaskan  languages.  Matlole  and  Wailaki.)  Ihe 
California  Athabaskan  languages  lacked  the  \on:\\  systems  Sapir  ex- 
pected to  find,  but  they  otherwise  provided  excellent  dala  for  ci>mpar- 
ative  Athabaskan.  He  published  a  brief  technical  report  on  Hupa  lin- 
guistics (1928i),  a  popular  article  on  his  and  lis  research  (1927b).  and 
later  a  paper  (1936e)  on  Hupa  tattooing  for  a  volume  dedicated  to 
Kroeber  and  focusing  on  California  ethnology.  Although  l.i  published 
his  Mattole  data  in  1930,  Sapir's  extensive  Hupa  material  (including, 
as  he  wrote  to  Kroeber  a  few  months  before  his  death.  ■"pri>bably  the 
best  texts  I  ever  collected")  largely  remains  unpublished.  Much  o{  this 
material,  together  with  the  Yurok  and  Chimariko  data  collected  on  the 
same  field  trip,  is  to  appear  for  the  first  lime  in  \olume  .\1V. 

Sapir  spent  the  summer  o^  1929  in  ihe  field  working  on  Navajo,  and 
was  preoccupied  with  that  language  during  ihe  remainder  oi  his  lile 
Increasingly,  he  now  put  off  comparative  problems.  fiKusing  on  the 
adequate  description  of  this  single  crucial  language.  .Although  the  lin- 
guistic analyses  were  slow  to  appear,  a  number  o\  brief  ethnographic 
papers  resulted  in  the  next  few  years,  including  a  description  ol  the  field 
project  itself  (1929c),  a  note  on  Navajo  potters  (Sapir  and  S,  '  ■  ' 
1930),  another  (1935b)  on  a  sand  painting  blanket  (also  in  collate 
with  his  major  informant,  Albert  Ci.  -Chic"  Sandoval),  and  u  note  on 
two  Navajo  puns  (1932d).  These  short  pieces  suggest  thai  Sapir  fell 
ethnographic  information  was  reportable  e\en  in  the  absence  oi  a 
complete  cultural  description.  In  the  case  of  the  pa|X-r  on  Sarcee  pi>ner>. 
his  correspondence  with  lather  Herard  Haile  indicates  thai  the  paper 
was  intended  to  respond  to  the  interests  o\'  Alfred  Kidder,  the  dean  of 
Southwestern  archaeologists,  who  was  in\i>l\ed  with  Sapir  with  ihe 
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Southwest  Laboratory  of  Anthropology  in  Santa  Fe.  It  is  also  notable 
that  at  this  time,  when  Sapir  was  no  longer  responsible  for  the  whole 
range  of  anthropological  research  in  a  museum  context,  he  nevertheless 
wrote  papers  on  material  culture  and  culture  history.  Although  his 
interests  had  evolved  in  new  directions  by  this  time,  Sapir  did  not 
abandon  the  program  he  had  articulated  in  Time  Perspective  years 
before.  His  four  de  force,  "Internal  Linguistic  Evidence  Suggestive  of 
the  Northern  Origin  of  the  Navaho"  (1936f,  Vol.  VI),  demonstrated,  as 
did  Time  Perspective,  the  possibility  of  reconstructing  culture  history 
based  on  linguistic  data. 

On  the  linguistic  side,  much  of  Sapir's  Navajo  work  was  done  in 
collaboration  with  Father  Berard  Haile,  his  sometime  student  at  Chi- 
cago, with  whom  he  was  working  on  a  teaching  grammar  of  Navajo  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  Portions  of  this  work  appeared  later  under  Haile's 
name.  This  collaboration  allowed  Sapir  an  involvement  with  Navajo 
far  more  intense  than  his  direct  field  experience  would  suggest.  Haile 
was  able  to  give  Sapir  feedback  at  his  own  level  of  Hnguistic  analysis. 
Moreover,  Haile  shared  Sapir's  commitment  to  the  compilation  of 
extensive  texts.  (See  Sapir's  review  of  Haile's  work,  1926f,  and  selections 
from  his  correspondence  with  Haile  in  Volume  XV.) 

Sapir  did  not  Hve  to  write  up  his  Navajo  materials,  although  Chic 
Sandoval  came  to  New  Haven  in  1936  to  work  with  him,  and  Sapir 
was  teaching  Navajo  in  the  fall  of  1938  just  before  his  death.  Sapir's 
Navajo  texts  were  edited,  supplemented  and  pubHshed  by  his  former 
student,  Harry  Hoijer  (Sapir  1942). 


Notes 

1.  The  1938  paper  also  discusses  Navajo,  the  language  on  which  Sapir 
worked  so  intensively  during  the  later  part  of  his  Hfe. 

2.  Sapir  used  the  term  "West  Coast"  in  this  paper  in  preference  to 
"Northwest  Coast,"  following  Canadian  rather  than  American  usage. 
The  term  "West  Coast"  is  used  on  Vancouver  Island  to  refer  to  the 
Nootka. 


Notes  on  ihc  lakclnia  Iiuliaiis  of 
Soulhvvcslcrn  ( )icm)n' 


Few  regions  in  this  country  arc  so  sli^litly  known,  both  cthnolog- 
ically  and  linguistically,  as  the  section  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
lying  east  of  the  strip  of  coast  land,  and  in  this  large  area  t: 
tion  occupied  by  the  Takelma  Indians,  generally  rather 
referred  to  as  Rogue  or  Upper  Rogue  River  Indians,  has  hitherto 
remained  quite  undefined.  The  scattered  and,  I  fear,  all  too  scanty 
notes  that  were  obtained  in  the  summer  of  1906,  incidentally  to 
working  out  the  language  of  these  practically  extinct  Indians  under 
the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  arc  offered  as 
a  contribution  toward  defining  this  position.  It  may  be  stated  at 
the  outset  that  many  things  point  to  the  Takelma  as  having  really 
formed  an  integral  part  of  the  distinct  Californian  area,  in  late  years 
made  better  known  by  tlie  work  of  Drs  Dixon,  Goddard,  and 
Kroeber.- 

Habitat — Linguistic  Position. — The  determination  of  the 
exact  location  of  the  Takelma  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  In 
all  probability  the  revised  linguistic  map  recently  issued  in  Hullctin 
30  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  is  incorrect  in  that  it 
gives  the  stock  too  little  space  to  the  north  and  east.  To  the  north 
the  Takelma  certainly  occupied  the  northern  bank  of  Rogue  river 

1  Read  before  the  American  Anthropological  AssfKrialion,  New  York,  Dccrrober, 
1906.      Published  by  permission  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 

«See  Dr  A.  B.  Lewis  :  Tribes  of  the  Columbia  Valley  and  the  Co**t  of  Wuhincloo 
and  Oregon,  Afemoirs  of  ihe  i4mfriian  Anthrofohi^iial  Assonaticm,  vol.  I,  p«.  J,  pp. 
1 75-' 78,  for  a  summary  of  the  little  that  is  known  of  the  general  culture  of  wathwntrni 
Oregon  (Athabascan,  Takelma,  and  Kusan  tribes). 
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eastward  of  some  point  between  Illinois  river  and  Galice  creek,  while 
they  also  inhabited  part  of  the  country  on  the  upper  course  of  Cow 
creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Umpqua.  The  middle  valley,  then,  of 
Rogue  river,  the  country  on  the  southern  bank  perhaps  as  far  west 
as  Illinois  river,  its  main  tributary,  the  upper  course  of  Cow  creek, 
and  the  interior  of  Oregon  southward  nearly  to  the  Californian 
boundary,  was  the  home  of  the  Takelma  proper,  or,  as  they  called 
themselves,  DiTgelvm^n,^  'those  living  alongside  the  river,'  i.  e.. 
Rogue  rivpr. 

There  was,  moreover,  still  another  tribe  of  the  same  linguistic 
stock  that  dwelt  farther  to  the  east,  occupying  the  poorer  land  of  the 
Upper  Rogue,  east,  say,  of  Table  Rock  toward  the  Cascades  and  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  present  town  of  Jacksonville.  These  were 
known  as  Lafgifwd^,  '  those  living  in  the  uplands,'  but  were  also 
loosely  referred  to  as  Wulx,  i.  e.,  '  enemies,'  a  name  specifically 
applied  to  the  Shasta,  with  whom  the  Takelma  were  often  in  hostile 
relations.  These  eastern  Takelma  seem  to  have  been  on  the  whole 
less  advanced  than  their  down-river  kinsmen.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  shorter  in  stature  than  these,  to  have  used  log  rafts  instead  of 
canoes,  and,  because  of  greater  economic  distress,  to  have  used  for 
food  crows,  ants'  eggs,  and  other  such  delicacies,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  theTakelma  proper,  who  however  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  averse  to  the  eating  of  lice  and  grasshoppers  themselves. 
The  Upland  Takelma  were  much  more  warlike  than  their  western 
neighbors,  and  were  accustomed  to  make  raids  on  the  latter  in  order 
to  procure  supplies  of  food  and  other  valuables.  The  slaves  they 
captured  they  often  sold  to  the  Klamath  of  the  Lakes,  directly  to 
the  east.     The  few  words  obtained  of  their  language  show  it  to  have 

■  The  following  orthographical  signs  employed  in  the  writing  of  Takelma  words  may 
require  explanation  :  U  is  approximately  midway  between  u  and  German  ii ;  all  other 
vowels  have  their  continental  values,  e  being  always  open  ( like  e  in  English  tnet)  in 
quality,  even  when  long  in  quantity  ;  superior  vowels  (as  in  a",  V)  denote  parasitic  re- 
peated vowels,  all  stressed  long  vowels  being  pseudodiphthongal.  '(in  k'  t'  f)  denotes 
aspiration  ;  /(in  k!  t! p!  ts!)  "  fortis  "  articulation  as  in  other  Pacific  Coast  languages ;  x 
as  in  German  ac/i  ;  s-  midway  between  s  and  c  (i.  e.,  s/i  in  English  shall)  ;  ^  is  glottal 
catch.  Other  consonantal  signs  are  as  in  English,  except  that  ^^,  d,  h,  are  rather  weakly 
articulated  surds  than  true  sonants.  Three  accents  to  indicate  pitch  are  used  :  ^  denotes 
fall  from  high  to  low  tone,  =:  denotes  rise  from  normal  to  higher  tone,  2.  's  higher  than 
nonnal  but  unitonal  and  with  something  of  the  effect  of  an  interrogation  in  English. 
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been  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Takclma  proper,  but  with 
distinct   phonetic  and   lexicographic  dialectic   differences.'     A  few 

examples  will  serve  to  illiistrali-  ;  — 

tfhvels,  flea  ifrwlx 

yeg^vitii,  they  bite  me  vcgivexi 

t'gdnt'gau,  fly  i,ris 

unyip' t e' nda^ ,  as  I  was  traveling  about  wit(^d(f 

k u"nal-st\  his  relatives  kwinaxda 

Neighboring  TkiiiKs  —  Pi.ack  Names.  —  The  neighbors  of  the 
Takelman  stock  were  largely  Athabascan.  Below  them  on  the 
banks  of  Rogue  river  were  the  Chasta  Costa;'  Galicc  creek 
and  Applegate  creek  (or  '  Beaver  river,'  as  it  was  tcnncd  by  the 
Takelma),  southern  tributaries  of  Rogue  river,  were  occupied  by 
isolated  Athabascan  tribes  speaking  dialects  distinct  from  those  of 
other  Oregonian  Athabascans  ;  north  of  the  Takelma,  on  lower  Cow 
creek,  were  the  A'kxca  or  Umpqua,  another  Athabascan  tribe,  called 
YiVgala^  by  the  Takelma.  To  the  south  and  east  dwelt  Shasta  and 
Klamath  tribes.'^  So  circumscribed  were  their  boundaries  and  so 
sedentary  their  general  habits  that  the  Takelma  proper  hardly  ever 
heard  of  coast  tribes  such  as  the  Coos  or  of  the  Kalapuya  of  the 
Willamette  valley. 

J.  O.  Dorsey  ^  gives  a  list  of  seventeen  Takelma  place-names,  the 
majority  of  which,  as  he  himself  points  out,  are  Athabascan,  strange 

1  I  was  told  of  two  women  residing  in  Grand  Konde  Reservation  who  still  »pnk  Ihil 
divergent  dialect. 

^  In  J.  O.  Dorsey's  diagrammatic  map  (The  Gentile  System  of  the  SileU  Tribe*. 
Journal  of  American  Folk-lore,  1890,  UI,  no.  .\,  p.  228)  the  Chasta  Co  •  "  .  arc 
made  to  extend  far  to  the  east  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Rogue,  ail  the    1  ,:*» 

being  put  south  of  the  river.      Explicit   information,  howrvcr,  wa»  i' 
villages  on  Jump  Off  Joe  creek  and  Cow  creek,  lx>th  of  which  arc  ; 
and  the  Chasta  Costa  Indians  whom  I  came  in  contact  with  al" 
as  having  dwelt  al)ove  them.      I    hardly  believe  that  the  Chuit.i 
farther  east  than  Leaf  creek,  at  the  farthest. 

3  Dr  Dixon  informs  me  that  he  found  that  the  Shasta  clsimt^  th^  pmm'rv  f^«  rtf  T»M» 
Rock  and  about  Jacksonville,  and  that  he  was  given  Shn- 
region.      It  is  possible  then   that   the  Upland   Takelma  ■: 
the  Klamath,  the   Shasta  intervening;  or  the  country  ni 
debatable  territory  between  the  Cpprr   Takelma  and  the  "^ 

*0p.  cit.,  p.  235. 
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to  say.  and  not  Takclma.  I  very  much  doubt,  however,  whether 
this  fact  has  at  all  the  significance  that  Dorsey  ascribes  to  it ;  i.  e., 
"  that  there  was  an  invasion  by  the  Athapascans,  who  established 
villages  on  all  sides  of  them,  and  imposed  Athapascan  names  on  the 
Takclma  villages."  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  place  names  pro- 
cured by  myself  are  without  exception  pure  Takelma  words,  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  present  ascendency  of  the  Chasta  Costa 
language  in  Siletz  reservation  made  it  natural  for  Dorsey's  inform- 
ant to  clothe  the  names  in  Athabascan  form  rather  than  to  give 
the  genuine  native  names.  Of  the  few  native  Takelma  names  that 
he  gives,  I  am  able  to  translate  only  one :  Sal-wa'-qa  (i.e.,  Sa/wdxa), 
which  probably  means  'at  the  foot  of  the  creek,'  and  which  must 
have  been  applied  to  a  village  at  the  mouth  of  Illinois  river  or  one 
of  its  tributaries;  it  could  hardly  have  been  a  "gentile"  term,  as 
implied  by  Dorsey.  But  one  of  the  names  —  Dalsahan  —  that  I 
obtained  showed  on  examination  '  to  be  -clearly  identical  with  one 
given  by  Dorsey.  This  name,  given  as  the  Takelma  designation  of 
Illinois  river,  is  identical  with  Dorsey's  Tul-siil'-siin,  a  "  village, 
which  cannot  be  located." 

The  geographical  names  procured  are  subjoined  below  ;  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  distance  of  the  Rogue  river  country  from 
the  present  home  of  its  former  occupants  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  informant  of  all  the  corresponding  current  English  place 
names  made  it  impossible  to  identify  the  location  of  most  of 
the  x'illages.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the 
Takelma  place  names  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they  are  significant, 
consisting  generally  of  a  phrase  descriptive  of  some  natural  feature 
of  the  place.  The  first  syllable  is  generally  a  local  element,  such 
as  lia-,  'in'  (perhaps  also  in  Dorsey's  no.  8,  //(r?-ckiic-tijn,  with 
Athabascan  suffix  Win  'in,'  'at');  da/c-,  'on,'  'over';  given-  'in 
back,'  'east';  dV-  '  above,'  '  on  top  ';  ge/-  '  abreast,'  '  opposite  ';  da/- 
'  in  brush,  away  from  river'  (also  in  Dorsey's  no.  13,  7rt/'-ma-mi'- 
tce,  and  in  7??/-sial'-sijn)  ;  dd'^-  '  alongside '  (perhaps  also  in  Dor- 
sey's no.  2,  Ta-\o':\unnQ'),  sal-  'at  foot,'  'below'  (e.  g.,  in  Dorsey's 
5^/-wa'-qa).  The  second  element  of  the  word  is  often  some  noun 
or  noun  with  following  adjective  indicative  of  a  geographical  fea- 
ture, plant,  animal,  or  the  like.      Many  of  the  names  also  are  char- 
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acterized  by  a  final  -X- ,  a  suffix  tliat  cannot  be  idcnlificti  wilh  any 
other  formative  clement  in  tlie  lanjjua^jc,  but  seems  restricted  in  its 
use  to  the  formaXion  of  place  names.  Nouns  nulicatin^  '  {xrrson  or 
people  from  so  and  so '  are  formed  from  place  names  by  a  sultixcd 
-d^  or  -ti^fi,  the  characteristic  -X''  being  always  drojipcd.  Thus  Gwfti' 
fiiiia^  is  'one  who  ct)mes  from  G'uunf*iiii/: ,'  and  J)if*g(iimi^u 
means  '  one  who  comes  from  I)(t'f^i'/<ii>i'  or  Roi.'nc  rivi-r  i  r 
Takelma  Indian.' 

East  of  the  Takelma  tribes  were  the  following  :  ^  i )  Dak  ts.'a'ina' 
Id^,    or    Da/:  ts.'(l''2i>aiid'^',    the    latter    of   which   may   be    translated 
'  those  above  lakes  (or  deep  bodies  of  water) '  {/s/th'4,  '  lake,'  '  deep 
water  '),  the  reference  bcin;^  clearly  to  the  Klamath  lakes  in  the  high 
land   above  the  easternmost  Takelma  ;   the  people  meant  are  the 
Klamath  Indians.     The  easternmost  village  of  the  Takelma  beyond 
Table  Rock  was  (2)  Latgan,  or  Lai gauk- ,  '  upper  countr>-,'  inhabited 
by  the  Latgoi'xvd^,  already  spoken  of  as  possessed  of  a  distinct  dialect 
of  the  Takelma.     Another   name  for  the  village  of  I.at gAuk  was 
Lahvayd  '  knife  in  bell)','  referring;  doubtless  to  the  warlike  character 
of  the  inhabitants.      This  warlike  disposition  of  the  uplandcrs  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  at  Lat  gaulc  was  waged  the  first  war,  that  car- 
ried  on  at  the  instigation  of  Coyote  by  the  former  mythical  j>eoplc 
against  unoffending  Jack  rabbit.      On   Rogue   nver  and  still  east  of 
Table  Rock  was  (3)  Hat  11.     From  the  manuscript  Takelma  notes  of 
Mr  H.  H.  St  Clair,  2nd,  is  taken  (4)  Dl'taiii,  *  Table  Rock.'     This  is 
probably  to  be  rea.d  Dlda/il  and  may  be  translated  '  rock  above'  (</<!'/. 
'  rock  ').     Dorsey  gives  "  Deep  Rock  "  as  the  easternmost  point  of 
the  Takelma  and  adds  that  it  "  has  not  been  found  so  far  on  any 
map."      But  "  Deep  Rock  "  ma\-  very  well  be  an  Indian  pronuncia- 
tion of  the    Knglish  "Table  Rock  "  {/</'  would,  in   the   mouth  of  a 
Takelma,  easily  enough  be  transformed  into  dl/> ,  the  latter  pronun- 
ciation  being  much  more   in   accordance  with    native 
Below  Table  Rock  was  (5)  Gi'/ra/k\  '  abreast  of  pines  '  (,.     .    ,         , 
(6)  Dfloini  was  situated  near  falls  of  the  river  and  was  said  lo  be 
an    unusually   large  village.      (7)    Gwcupuiilc.     (8)  // • 
'  in  its  long  (i.  e.,  tall)  pines  '  {yal,  '  pine,'  Ms.  '  long').    \;>"   -  •  .-.  - 
nu^k',  '  above  which  are  elk  '  {/gam,  '  elk  ').      (lo)   /Wa/./m.  '..xcr 
the  rocks,'  on  the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Grant's  Pass,  the  county 
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seat  of  Josephine  county,  (i  i)  Sbhik,  '  beaver  place  '  {sbln,  '  beaver'), 
the  present  Applegate  creek.  (12)  Dfpldlts.'ilda,  '  on  its  red  banks,' 
was  the  name  of  the  present  Jump  Off  Joe  creek,  an  eastern  tribu- 
tary of  Rogue  river.  A  Takehna  village  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
creek,  and  thus  on  the  north  side  of  Rogue  river,  was  (13)  Dak'ts!- 
asifi,  the  native  village  of  my  informant,  Mrs  Frances  Johnson. 
Persons  from  this  locality  were  termed  Daldamyd^,  implying  as 
another  name  for  the  village  Da/dam,  '  rock  (is)  away  from 
stream.'  The  reference  here  is,  in  all  probability,  to  a  well-known 
dau  moldgbl  or  '  Rock  Old  Woman,'  a  potent  supernatural  being 
associated  with  a  round  flat-topped  rock  in  the  mountains  near  the 
village  and  possessed  of  great  "medicine."  (14)  Givenddt ,  'east- 
wards' (?),  not  inhabited  by  Takelma  Indians.  (15)  Hagwdly  the 
present  Cow  creek.  (16)  YfiUyaJiiva  was  on  Leaf  creek,  and 
was  known  to  the  Rogue  River  tribes  as  the  site  of  a  salt  lick  or 
marsh.      It  was  an  especially  favored  spot  for  the  hunting  of  deer. 

(17)  S-omd"lii}i  (evidently  containing  the  word  s-hm,   'mountain'). 

(18)  Hat.'onH .  (19)  Da/salsdii,  Illinois  river.  (20)  DiTgcldm, 
'along  the  river'  [gelani,  'river'),  i.  e..  Rogue  river.  (21)  LdjnJufi , 
now  Klamath  river.  (22)  Hatgzv' tT^xi'',  a  place  name  in  the 
country  of  the  Umpquas. 

The  hostile  attitude  which  the  Takelman  tribes  adopted  on  the 
settlement  of  the  country  by  the  whites  was  probably  the  chief  cause 
of  their  rapid  decrease  in  numbers,  and  by  1884,  at  which  time  they 
had  already  been  transferred  to  the  Siletz  reservation  in  north- 
western Oregon,  they  counted  no  more  than  twenty-seven.^  At 
the  time  of  writing  they  have  entirely  disappeared  as  a  unity  and 
are  represented  by  a  very  few  survivors  whose  chief  means  of  com- 
munication is  either  the  Chinook  jargon,  broken  English,  or  some 
Athabascan  dialect.  The  Takelma  language  itself  is  spoken  with 
freedom  by  only  three  or  four  of  the  older  women  now  living  in 
Siletz.  From  the  most  intelligent  of  these  all  of  my  information 
was  obtained.  Besides  these  there  are  two  other  women  residing 
at  the  Grand  Ronde  reservation  who  are  reported  to  speak  the  up- 
land dialect  already  referred  to.     We  have  in  the  history  of  the 

'  See  Powell,  Indian  Linguistic  Families,  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Burenu  of 
Ethnoloi^y,  p.  121. 
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Takclina,  speaking  dialects  of  a  distinct  linguistic  stock,  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  ai)palling  rapidity  with   which   many  still  very 
imperfectly  known  tribes  of  North  America  arc  di^.i 
the  urgent  need  of  ethnologic  and  linguistic  study  •  '  ' 
before  they  are  irrevocably  lost. 

Language.  —  I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  discuss  the  1.. 
itself,  as  that  will  elsewhere  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  -^luw^ 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  its  characteristics  arc  such  as  to  mark  it  off  mo^t 
decidedly  from  those  of  the  neighboring  stocks.  Perhaps  its  most 
striking  features  are  syllabic  pitch-accent  and  nominal  as  well  as  pro- 
nominal incorporation  of  the  object  and  instrument,  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  noun  object  is  not  at  first  sight  as  evidently  in- 
corporated as  in  the  Iroquois.  In  its  general  phonetic  make-up  it 
offers  a  great  contrast  to  the  harsh  system  of  the  neighboring  Atha- 
bascan and  Coos  tribes,  and  reminds  one  much  more  strongly  of  the 
comparativel)'  harmonious  phonetics  of  northern  California.  One  in 
itself  perhaps  not  very  important  linguistic  item  is  of  considerable 
interest  as  shedding  light  on  the  general  affiliations  of  the  Takclma. 
In  their  noteworthy  study  on  the  Native  Languages  of  California* 
Drs  Dixon  and  Kroeber  have  called  attention  to  the  recurrence  oi 
a  similar  word  for  '  dog  '  in  about  ten  Californian  linguistic  stocks. 
otherwise  quite  unrelated.  The  Takelma  word  for  'dog'  {/s/i.ii) 
is  closely  related  to  this  group  ;  compare  Jor  instance,  Vurok  /sic, 
Chimariko  sitcela,  and  Nahuatl  chiclii.  The  resemblance  becomes 
greater  if  we  suppose,  as  seems  very  probable,  that  ts.'ixi  goes 
back  to  an  earlier  ^ts-.'itci  (the  sound  k\  curiously  enough,  does  not 
occur  in  Takclma  but  seems  always  to  have  developed  into  jr ;  cf. 
above  yegwe.n,  '  they  bite  me,"  but  upper  dialect  yegwc.'. 
ably  a  more  archaic  form).  This  fact  of  lexical  similarity  : 
some  weight  from  a  consideration  of  the  general  north  Californian 
character  of  Takelma  ethnology. 

Food  —  Fishing  —  Hunting. — The  staple  food  of  the  Takelma 
is  probably  to  be  considered  the  acorn  {yaiuA,  of  which  there  were 
recognized  several  varieties,  the  '  black  acorn*  {yana ydhaJ*s)  being 
considered  the  chief.     The  first  acorns  appeared  in  the  ^      ' 
at  which  time  they  were  gathered  and  prepared  by  the  u 

^American  Anthropologist,  N.  s.,  1903.  V,  p.  13,  note  I. 
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however,  were  not  permitted  to  partake  of  them  until  the  men  had 
performed  a  formulaic  ceremony  and  themselves  eaten  ;  only  then, 
and  after  the  vessels  had  been  washed  anew,  could  the  women  also 
take  part  in  the  first  eating.  The  method  of  preparation  was  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  employed  by  the  Hupa  and  the  Maidu.  A 
hole  about  an  inch  in  depth  was  cut  into  the  ground  so  as  to  hold 
firmly  the  />/c's,  a  flat  rock  on  which  the  acorns  were  pounded.  After 
these  were  shelled  they  were  mashed  fine  by  means  of  the  s-elek''", 
a  stone  implement,  used  for  the  purpose,  of  two  to  three  feet  in  length, 
or  else  by  the  shorter  t'clina,  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 
The  acorns  were  prevented  from  spilling  off  the  flat  rock  by  a  funnel- 
shaped  basket,  or  hopper,  wider  at  the  top  and  entirely  open  at  the 
bottom,  known  as  a  bd"7i.  In  the  degas,  a  shallow  circular  basket- 
pan,  the  meal  was  sifted  and  was  then  placed  on  carefully  washed 
sand,  scathing  water  being  applied  to  extract  the  elements  which 
impart  the  bitter  taste  to  the  acorn.  The  acorn  dough  {xnik') 
thus  obtained  was  boiled  in  a  basket-bucket  [kfel  mclieli"-)  con- 
structed of  hazel  shoots  and  split  roots,  the  usual  Pacific  coast 
method  of  applying  hot  stones  into  the  basket  being  employed. 
The  final  result  was  a  sort  of  mush  that  here,  as  farther  south  in 
California,  formed  the  most  typical  article  of  food. 

A  second  important  vegetable  food  was  the  camass  root  (dip). 
The  root  was  dug  by  means  of  the  fgapxl'ut\  or  '  horned  xiii- 
stick,'  it  being  the  sharp-pointed,  peeled-off  stick  of  a  hard-wood 
bush  known  as  xlfl  and  neatly  fitting  at  the  upper  end  into  a  deer's 
horn  to  serve  as  the  handle.  The  roots  were  prepared  for  use  as 
follows  :  A  pit  was  dug  into  the  earth  and  filled  with  alder  bushes 
which,  when  fired,  served  to  heat  the  stones  above.  On  top  of 
these  hot  stones  were  placed  the  roots  themselves,  a  layer  of  alder 
bark  intervening  between  the  two.  The  whole  was  covered  with 
earth  and  left  to  roast.  The  succeeding  day,  if  the  roots  were  not 
yet  well  cooked,  a  fire  was  again  built,  and  so  on  until  the  roots 
were  thoroughly  roasted,  in  which  condition  they  were  called  hix. 
They  were  often  mashed  into  a  dough,  and,  made  into  the  form  of 
a  big  pan  [x  le^px),  kept  for  winter  use.  Strings  of  camass  roots 
{belf)  were  often  made  by  the  children  and  used  as  playthings. 

A  favorite  food  was  the  manzanita  berry  {Idxhni).     These  were 
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pounded  into  a  Hour  {/>  abd'-'fi ),  mixcil  with  sugar-pine  nuts  {tgaJ), 
and  put  away  for  future  use;  they  were  consumed  with  water.'  A 
pecuhar  implement  used  for  the  eating  of  manzanita  was  li 
tail  of  a  squirrel  tied  with  sinew  for  the  space  of  about  .i  ;  ..,  . 
length  to  a  stick  about  six  inches  lon^'.  A  number  of  varieties  of  ^ccli^ 
were  in  considerable  use  as  food.  Amon^;  these  was  the  laiiix,  the 
seed  apparently  of  a  species  of  sunflower.  When  the  plants  were 
dry  the  seeds  were  beaten  out  by  a  stick  used  for  the  pur|Misc 
{mot/dp)  into  a  funnel-shaped  deer-skin  pouch  (ft'^xi)  with  the  mouth 
wider  than  the  bottom.  When  the  /('i»/.i  was  young  and  tender,  the 
stalk  also  was  eaten.  In  a  similar  way  were  collected  the  seeds  of 
the  yellow-ilowered  "tar-weed"  (/■'<>'''.i),  the  stalks  of  which  plant 
were  first  burnt  down  to  remove  the  pitchy  substance  they  contained. 
These  seeds  were  parched  and  ground  before  consumption.  Neither 
with  these  nor  with  Ah/Li-  seed  was  water  used.  Other  roots  and 
seeds  and  vegetable  foods,  such  as  the  madrofia  and  pine  nuts 
{t'bc/c^s),  were  also  used. 

The  only  plant  cultivated  before  the  coming  of  the  whites  was 
tobacco  (o'"/)  which  was  planted  by  the  men  on  land  from  which 
the  brush  had  been  burnt  away.  Smoking  was  indulged  in  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  and  had  a  semi-religious  character,  the  whifT  of 
smoke  being  in  a  way  s)'mbolic  of  good  fortune  and  long  life.  The 
pipes  were  made  of  either  wood  or  .stone  and  were  always 
straight  throughout,  some  reaching  a  length  of  nearly  a  foot.  The 
custom  prevailed,  of  course,  of  passing  one  pipe  around  to  all  the 
members  of  an  assembled  group. 

Of  animal  foods  the  most  important,  naturally,  were  the  various 
species  of  river  fish,  such  as  trout  { yu' .xxati),  salnion-ti'  ' 
steel-head  salmon  (jv/i),  silver-side  salmon  {ti/i'),  Chi; 
[domxau),  and  others  ;  also  crawfish  {libis)  and  fresh-water  mussels 
{t.'dk')  were  used  as  food.  Fishing  was  done  partly  with  lines  niadc 
of  a  kind  of  grass  [kfida),  the  fibers  being  rolled  together  by  hand, 
while  the  hook  was  obtained  b>-  tying  two  pieces  of  bone  with  s«ncw 
—  in  which  case  nuidcat  and  crawfish  .scr\'ed  as  bail;  partly,  also, 
fish  were  caught  in  long  nets  {hiti)  and  clubbed  when  hauled  mlo 

>Cf.  Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Ilupa.  Vttixtruly  *f  C: '■     •    '     - 
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the  canoe  ;  finally  fish  were  obtained  by  spearing  with  the  indl,  a 
salmon  spear  consisting  of  a  pole  provided  at  the  end  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  piece  of  bone  fitted  into  two  other  pieces  of  the  same  material. 
After  the  skin  of  the  salmon  was  removed,  the  head  and  tail  were 
cut  off,  the  guts  taken  out,  and  the  body  split  through  at  the  back- 
bone. The  several  pieces,  together  with  the  liver,  were  then  roasted 
on  spits  {kfi'nna)  consisting  merely  of  split  hazel  branches  stuck  into 
the  ground.     Baskets  of  roasted  salmon  were  packed  for  winter  use. 

Deer  were  often  hunted  by  groups  of  men  with  the  help  of  dogs. 
A  deer  fence  was  constructed  with  a  small  gate  opening,  above 
which  was  strung  a  bunch  of  shoulder-blades.  To  these  bones 
was  attached  a  rope,  at  the  other  end  of  which,  away  from  the 
wind,  a  few  men  watched  for  the  coming  of  the  deer.  These  had 
been  driven  ever  since  before  daybreak  in  the  direction  of  the  deer 
fence  by  the  dogs,  and  by  men  shouting  "  Wa  wa  wa  !"  After  a 
certain  number  of  deer  had  been  thus  forced  into  the  enclosure,  the 
shoulder-blades  were  violently  rattled  by  the  men  in  wait,  which  so 
frightened  the  animals  that  they  ran  into  the  finely  spun  semicircular 
traps  of  kleda  grass  set  for  them.  Entangled  in  these,  they 
were  easily  clubbed  to  death.  Such  deer  fences  were  usually  built 
in  the  neighborhood  of  creeks  or  salt  licks,  and  sometimes  as  many 
as  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  rope-traps  [ts'/ii^')  were  set.  Not 
infrequently  mountain  forests  were  set  afire  to  facilitate  the  driving 
of  the  deer.  A  choice  portion  of  the  deer-meat  was  considered  the 
fat  (yainx),  which  was  often  eaten  raw  and  played  with  by  the 
children.  Similarly  to  the  method  adopted  for  storing  away  cooked 
camass,  hard  dough-like  cakes  of  fat  (^ymnx  xU^pxdct)  were  put 
away  for  use  in  the  winter. 

Outside  of  such  larger  game  as  elk  and  deer  the  Indians  were 
fond  of  grasshoppers,  generally  picked  from  a  burnt-down  field  and 
cooked  for  food,  and  of  the  white  larvae  of  the  yellowjacket  {del), 
the  yellowjackets  themselves  being  smoked  out  of  their  holes.  Salt, 
obtained  from  a  salt  marsh  at  Leaf  creek  {YnUydk'wd),  was  used  in 
the  boiling  of  meat  and  cooking  of  salmon,  but  dried  salmon  was 
never  salted. 

Implements  and  Utensils  —  Games.  —  Several  of  the  imple- 
ments and  utensils  employed  have  already  been  referred  to  and  have 
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been  seen  to  consist  lar^a^ly  of  baskets.  Still  other  basket  fonnii 
were  the  yc/ix,  a  larj^e  open-work  burden -basket  constructed  of 
hazel  or  willow  ;  the  />/<7'\  a  small  basket-plate  to  eat  out  of;  the 
k.'i-/,  a  round  open  bucket-like  basket ;  the  k.'oloi,  a  lar^;e  .stora^ic 
basket  ;  the  k.'iiiuil-.'iis^  used  for  drinkin{j  pur|X)ses  and  of  the  %\ic 
of  a  cup  ;  the  sa/c ,  a  big  basket  made  of  rushes  ;  and  the  basket- 
cradle.  The  ordinary  twined  basket  was  built  up  «  '  • 
[ih/i^tiii)  of  four  short  hazel  twigs  perpendicular  to  four 
and  the  twining  was  done  with  some  root  or  gniss  on  a  waq)  \!,ct\' 
crally  of  hazel  or  willow.  The  only  dyes  used  in  the  dcsi^jns  were 
black  and  red,  the  former  obtained  by  keeping  the  woof  strands  in 
black  clay,  and  the  latter  by  dying  in  alder  bark.  Desi^jns  in 
white  were  brought  out  by  means  of  twining  with  a  straw-like  grass 
known  as  ^<'Y.  Spoons  (/.'<?/•')  were  made  of  both  wood  and  elk- 
horn  ;  the  s-Jhnxi,  or  small  i)acldle,as  it  were,  was  a  wooden  stirrer 
used  to  prevent  the  over-cooking  of  the  food. 

For  the  purpose  of  flaking  flints  into  arrowheads  was  used  the 
7vits-.Uimd/:"',  a  stick  of  about  a  foot  in  length  and  tipjxrd  with  bone. 
The  same  instrument  was  employed  also  as  the  twirler  in  the  fire- 
drill.  The  bottom  board  or  hearth  of  the  drill  apparatus  was  about 
two  feet  long  and  had  drilled  into  it  a  hole  which  was  filled  with 
finely  shredded  cedar  bast  (sc'vdii)  for  tinder.  Both  the  hearth  and 
the  twirler  were  carried  about,  together  with  tinder  and  arrows,  in 
a  quiver  of  sewed  fawn  or  wildcat  skins.  Arrowshafts  were  polished 
with  a  rough-surfaced  plant  (/'^zir'A?;;/.!')  that  served  as  file,  in  all  prob- 
ability identifiable  with  the  "  scouring  rush."  Needles  {yt'xt)  were 
made  of  hard  wood  or  bone  sharpeneii  to  a  point  and  pronded 
with  an  eye,  through  which  twisted  sinew  {k.'aJ^s)  was  passed  as 
thread. 

Under  the  head  of  implements  may  also  be  mentioned  the 
shinny-stick  {t.'cla)  and  shinny-ball  {t'bc'k").  The  women's  substi- 
tute for  the  game  of  shinny  was  played,  generally  three  on  a  side. 
with  an  object  consisting  of  two  little  pieces  of  wood  of  about  four 
inches  in  length,  tied  together  at  a  distance  of  six  inches  apart  with 
a  strip  of  buckskin.  This  .xil^l'wi,  as  it  was  .  ""  " 
to  the  ball  in  the  men's  shinny  game  and  was  to 
pole,  the  xil^Mivi  bhnt  a  (i.  e.,  '  xil^k'iei  its  stick  ').     The  goaU  (AT) 
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were  merely  branches  stuck  into  the  ground  on  each  side.  Serious 
quarrels  seem  to  have  sometimes  ensued  from  both  parties  claiming 
the  victory  ;  Mrs  Johnson  told  of  a  case  within  her  remembrance 
in  which  one  of  the  players,  a  medicine-woman,  claimed  the  victory 
for  her  side  despite  the  protests  of  one  of  her  opponents,  and, 
angered  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  latter,  "shot"  her  with  her  super- 
natural power,  whereupon  the  death  of  the  poor  woman  actually 
followed  some  time  thereafter. 

Habitations. — The  typical  Takelma  house  of  split  sugar-pine 
boards  was  not  square,  but  longer  than  wide,  the  floor,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  the  earth  stamped  smooth,  being  from  a  foot  and  a 
half  to  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  At  the  four  corners 
of  the  rectangular  depression  were  set  upright  posts,  to  which,  on 
top,  were  lashed  with  hazel  fiber  four  connecting  cross-beams.  The 
house  wall  (wi/i  s-idibl'')  was  a  neatly  fitting  series  of  boards,  placed 
vertically,  reaching  from  the  top  cross-beams  to  the  floor.  Above 
the  top  framework  was  raised  a  ridge-pole  supported  (though  this 
point  remains  somewhat  obscure)  on  two  uprights  forked  at  the 
upper  extremity.  The  wilf-  he^lavi,  or  "  house  boards,"  were  then 
filled  in  from  the  top  beam  to  the  sides  of  the  house.  The  door  was 
not  round,  as  was  often  the  case  farther  to  the  north,  but  rectangu- 
lar, and  composed  of  two  or  three  pieces  of  lumber  put  together. 
As  the  doorway  was  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  earth's  surface, 
it  was  necessary  to  build  up  against  the  "  house  wall  "  an  approach 
of  earth  to  admit  of  entrance.  Having  crawled  into  the  doorway, 
into  which  the  door  fitted  by  some  sort  of  slide  device,  one 
reached  the  floor  of  the  house  by  descending  the  ladder  [gdk/a)i) 
consisting  of  a  pole  provided  with  notches  for  steps  and  extending 
from  the  doorway  to  the  fireplace.  This  was  in  the  center  of  the 
room,  and  the  smoke-hole,  which  was  here  not  identical,  as  in  certain 
California  underground  sweat-houses,  with  the  door,  was  provided 
for  by  an  opening  in  the  roof  at  a  distance  of  from  six  to  seven  feet 
from  the  floor.  The  beds  consisted  simply  of  mats  of  cat-tail  rushes 
spread  out  on  the  ground  about  the  fireplace,  though  it  would  seem 
that  unmarried  girls  slept  on  raised  wooden  boards  or  platforms.  Such 
was  the  winter  house.  In  summer  the  Indians  dwelt  in  a  brush 
shelter  {gwds-  luili)  built  about  a  central  fire.     The  poorer  people, 
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it  should  also  be  noted,  had  to  content  themselves  with  a  house 
constructed  of  pine  bark  instead  of  lumber.' 

The  sweat-house  of  the  Takelma  was  also  a  quadran^;ular  only 
partly  underj^round  structure  and  covered  over  with  earth.  In  one 
side  was  the  door,  while  in  another  was  an  ajjcrture  to  allow  of  the 
admittance  of  hot  stones  that  had  been  healed  on  a  brush  fire  out- 
side the  sweat-house.  This  fire-hole  and  the  door  were  often  kept 
closed  so  as  to  hold  in  the  steam  producetl  by  pouring  water  on  the 
hot  stones.  There  was  generally  room  enough  in  one  of  these 
sweat-houses  for  six  men.  who  often  si)ent  the  whole  night  therein 
and  then  plunged  into  the  cold  river  water  in  the  morning.  Since 
women  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  sweat-hou.se,  they  were 
wont  to  sweat  themselves  in  a  small  temporary  stick  structure 
covered  over  with  blankets,  the  hot  stones  being  steamed  inside. 
It  was  not  high  enough  to  allow  one  to  stand  in  it,  and  afforded  room 
for  only  two  or  three  women.  After  it  had  served  its  purpose  it  was 
taken  to  pieces  and  the  blankets  carried  into  the  house.  There 
was  generally  but  one  sweat-house  to  a  village  and  this  was  owned 
by  one  of  the  wealthier  men  or  so-called  chiefs,  who  could  not 
easily  refuse  admittance  to  any  adult.  The  fire  was  built  by  his 
servants,  not  at  all  necessarily  slaves,  but  poor  people  who  worked 
for  him,  dug  camass  for  him  in  the  proper  si.ison,  and  so  i.ti  and 
who  were  supported  by  him. 

Clothing  —  Person.^l  Adornment  —  SiiiiLi.s.  —  In  dress  the 
Takelma  were  probably  almost  identical  with  their  neighbors,  the 
Shasta.  The  men  wore  shirts  [halr('"^xcip  or  halft'"'^/:  icoi-"),  deer- 
skins as  blankets  {hips),  blankets  of  fawn  skins  being  used  for  chil- 
dren, and  buckskin  leggings  or  trousers  {t gi^''^)  and  moccasins 
{be/s),  also  belts  [xuV/i-'sa/i)  worn  over  the  leggings  and  lied  in 
front,  and  sometimes  made  of  elk-skin.  The  women,  at  least 
among  the  wealthier  class,  wore  buckskin  shirts  {tifii:)  reaching 
to  the  knees,  fringed  with  tassels  made  of  a  white  grass.  The 
hats  of  the  men  {sg-i-'xap)  were  made  of  bear  or  deer  hide,  the 
ears  being  often   left  on.      The   hats  of  the   women.  Imwcver,  were 

•In  one  of  the  myths  Coyote  and  Panther  live  .-is  neighbors,  the  h. 
being  of  lumber  while  that  of  Coyote  is  made  of  bark.     Coyote  desirrs 
girls,  who  have  come  to  marry  Panther,  into  the  belief  that  he  is  himself  the  one  wugbli 

and  accordingly  "wishes"  the  bark  to  become  lumber. 
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round  basket-hats  (jv7/)  twined  of  a  white  grass.  My  informant 
claimed  that  the  Takelma  did  not  themselves  make  these  hats  but 
got  them  from  the  Shasta  by  the  purchase  of  wives.  For  pur- 
poses of  ornamentation  red-headed  woodpecker's  scalps  were  sewed 
on  with  sinew  to  strips  of  buckskin  about  four  inches  wide.  These, 
known  as  ts-/ii>i^s,  were  worn  about  the  head  across  the  forehead  and 
tied  in  back  of  the  head,  with  strips  hanging  down  behind.  Another 
favorite  ornament  was  the  skin  of  an  otter  cut  into  strips.  Depend- 
ing from  holes  in  these  were  often  attached  strings  of  dentalium 
shells.  The  strips  were  attached  by  women  to  the  middle  of  the  hair 
and  allowed  to  hang  down  loose,  the  hair  being  parted  straight  in 
the  middle  and  made  to  hang  in  two  bunches.  The  ordinary  method 
pursued  by  women  in  arranging  the  hair  was  to  tie  the  two  bunches 
to  the  sides  of  the  head,  but  never  to  braid  them.  Medicine-men  also 
thus  folded  and  tied  their  hair  in  two  parts,  otter-skins  and  feathers 
hanging  down  as  ornaments.  These  latter  were  chiefly  the  tail 
feathers  of  the  eagle,  red-headed  woodpecker  {bciJibd'^^,  and  yellow- 
hammer  (j/c''M"'),  and  were  never  used  except  in  the  medicine-dance  ; 
by  ordinary  people  yyap.'a  gamdxdi,  'raw,  uncooked  people')  they 
were  not  used  at  all  except  in  the  war-dance.  Still  another  orna- 
mental device  was  the  working  of  porcupine  quills  into  buckskin  as 
tassels  {k.'abas). 

As  regards  mutilations  designed  for  personal  adornment,  strings 
of  shells  were  worn  through  holes  in  the  ears  and  nose,  but  lip 
ornaments  were  never  used.  Three  paints  were  employed  for  facial 
decoration  —  black  {scH),  red  {inV^ax),  and  white  paint  {nidnx).  The 
last  of  these  was  reserved  for  use  in  war,  while  red  was  the  every- 
day color  used  by  men  and  women  alike.  Perhaps  the  most  strik- 
ing ornamental  device  used  by  the  Takelma  was  tattooing  with 
needle  and  charcoal.  Boys  did  not  tattoo,  but  for  girls  it  was  con- 
sidered proper  to  have  three  downward  stripes  tattooed  on  the  chin 
—  one  in  the  middle  and  one  on  each  side  —  as  well  as  to  tattoo  the 
arms  ;  in  fact,  girls  who  were  not  tattooed  were  apt  to  be  derided  as 
"boys."  The  tattooing  of  the  men  was  rarely  facial,  but  was  gen- 
erally confined  to  a  series  of  marks  on  the  left  arm,  reaching  from 
the  elbow  to  the  shoulder.  These  were  used,  in  a  manner  that 
reminds  one  of  the  Hupa  custom,^  to  measure  strings  of  dentalium 

'See  Goddard,  op.  cit.,  pp.  48-50. 
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shells  from  the  tip  of  the  left  iiand.      Each  string  had  /<•//  shells  of 
exactly  the  same  length,  the  strings  of  greater  value  having  larger 
shells   and  thus   reaching  up  to  a  higher  tattoo  mark.      ."<      • 
reaching  clear  up  to  the  shoulder  was  accounted  of  the  valui     : 
hundred  dollars,'  while  one  that  reached  midway  between  the  elbow 
and  the  shoulder  had  a   value  of  half  that  sum.      It   is  interest- 
ing to  note,  in  regard  to  the  dentalium  shells  themselves,  t!"  *  '' 
came  by  trade  from  the  north,  from  a  land,  as  the  Indians  i. 
where  dwelt  sharp-mouthed  people  that  sucked  out  the  meat,  and 
then  cooked  and  ate  it.      Other  shells  besides  dentalia  were  of  course 
used    for    ornamental    and    semi-monetary  purposes,   such  as   the 
£^hs-,  a  large  highly  valued  rainbow-colored  shell,  and  the  ohop,  half- 
black  shells  of  bean-like  shape  employed  in  the  ornamentation  of 
women's  shirts.     A  species  of  "Indian  money"  {ts.'iitx)    was  the 
ts-!it giv'ix  string,   generally  measuring  from  arm-tip  to  arm-tip  and 
composed  of  round  flat  bone-like  disks  ;  these  were  often  put  about 
the  necks  and  arms  of  the  dead  to  be  buried  with  them. 

Numeral  System.  —  In  connection  with  the  shell  money  of  the 
Indians  may  be  given  the  Takelma  numeral  system.  On  the  surface 
it  seems  to  be,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is,  a  decimal  system, 
but  on  analysis  of  the  words  themselves  betrays  a  simpler  basis. 
The  numerals  themselves  are  as  follows  : 

1.  mF'^sga^.  30.  xin  ixdil. 

2.  ga^plini  ^r  ga^^m.  40.  gamganiiinixdil. 

3.  xi  bini.  50.  dehaldani.vdil. 

4.  gamgam.  60.  ha*i  mitsladanixdll. 

5.  dehal.  70.  ha*i  ga'*inadanixdil. 

6.  ha*^!  mi^s.  80.  ha*ixindanixdil. 

7.  ha*^i  ga^^m.  90.  ha'igo'  gadanixdil. 

8.  ha^I  .xin.  100.  t:eimi*s. 

9.  ha'-i  go.  200.  ga'^miin  tIcimiS. 

10.  ixdil.  300.  xin  tleimi'> 

11.  ixdil  mF"^sga'^  gadak'.  40°-   K'-^i"gamun  t  emus 

12.  ixdil  g^'^m  gadak'.  500.    di-h.iUlan  feimiS. 
20.  yap  la  mi'^s.  1000.    ixdildan  tleimiS. 

2000.   yap!aniitsladan  tlcimi^s. 


■These  are  the  values  given  by  Mrs  Johnson,  but  ilic>  .m.i>    -r  o,,,, 
and  considerably  in  excess  of  the  actual  absolute  values. 
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Four  is  evidently  nothing  but  '  two  two ';  five  can  be  plausibly 
analyzed  as  '  being  in  front ';  six,  seven,  eight,  and  nine  are  respec- 
tively equivalent  to  '  one  finger  in,'  '  two  fingers  in,'  '  three  fingers 
in,'  and  'four  fingers  in'  (provided  -^'  represents  an  alternative, 
possibly  older  term  for  '  four')  ;  ten  is  'two  hands'  (cf  i/ix-de]<  , 
'  my  hand,'  and  -ifi/,  comitative  suffix,  '  two  together  ')  ;  the  num- 
bers between  the  tens  are  the  phrases  '  ten  one  on  top  of '(=  ten 
above  one),  '  ten  two  on  top  of,'  and  so  on  ;  twenty  is  quite  trans- 
parently '  one  person  '  {^ydp.'a,  '  person  '  -f-  -^ni^s,  stem  element  for 
'  one '),  i.  e.,  '  two  hands  and  two  feet  ';  the  higher  tens  are  '  three 
times  ten,'  '  four  times  ten,'  and  so  on  ;  the  first  element  o(  //ci-z/ii^s, 
'  hundred,'  is  obscure,  unless  it  is  to  be  identified  with  ///'-,  '  male,' 
in  which  case  '  one  male  person  '  as  equivalent  to  '  hundred  '  would 
in  all  probability  have  reference  to  the  highest  tattoo  mark  worn  by 
men  on  the  left  arm,  for  a  string  of  ten  dentalia  reaching  up  to  it 
was  worth  a  hundred  single  dentalium  shells  contained  in  a  string 
of  lowest  value.     The  spirit  of  the  Takelma  numeral  system  is  thus 
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clearly  decimal,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  the  vigesimal.  The 
analysis  just  given  shows,  however,  that  but  the  first  three  numcralt 
and  perhaps  the  fifth  arc  etymologically  distinct,  the  other-  '  — ■•  ■ 
secondarily  derived  from  other  numerals  or  else  being  dcs 
of  finger  positions.  We  have  then  here  a  fairly  transparent  case  of 
the  adaptation  of  an  older  quinary  or  even  tertiary  system  t<>  a 
more  advanced  decimal  type.  In  counting  by  means  of  the  hn^;crs 
the  order  followed  was  from  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand  to  the 
corresponding  finger  of  the  right.  The  positions  of  the  fingers,  to- 
gether with  the  corresponding  numeral  etymologies  and  values,  may 
be  conceived  of  in  the  manner  as  shown  on  the  preceding  page. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  positions  as  here  given  were  not 
directly  obtained  but  have  been  constructed  from  the  etyn 
and  the  order  of  fingering  employed  in  counting.  The  et) ;:;  .  „,, 
of  10  as  '  2  hands,'  though  ([uitc  transparent,  was  not  convincing  to 
Mrs  Johnson  ;  4  as  '  two  two  '  impressed  her  more  favorably  when 
it  was  suggested ;  20  as  '  one  person  =  hands  and  feet '  she 
volunteered. 

Social  Organization.  — The  social  organization  of  the  Takelma 
was  almost   the   simplest  conceivable.      Ivach   village  '  »/</, 

'houses  many'),  and  the  villages  were  generally  very  r  ^  .int, 
was  entirely  independent  or  practically  so.  Anyone  who  was  com- 
paratively wealthy  could  be  called  a  "  chief"  {dcfatihk) ;  there  docs 
not  seem  to  have  been  a  recognized  head  chief,  though  in  time  ol 
war  some  one  man  probably  was  so  considered.  Not  to  speak  of  a 
totemic  clan  organization,  which  is  conspicuously  absent  in  this  Ore- 
gonian  area,  we  do  not  here  find  even  the  belief  in  individual  pro- 
tectors or  guardian  spirits  gained  by  fasting  and  dreaming  during  the 
performance  of  the  puberty  rites,  that  plays  so  important  a  part 
among  the  Chinookan  tribes  of  the  Columbia  ;  among  the  Takelma 
only  the  medicine-man  possessed  the  power  to  gain  such  guardians. 
It  seems  then  that  the  local  village  community  is  the  only  purely 
sociological  grouping  to  be  recognized  among  these  Indians,  exclud- 
ing the  nearly  self-evident  ones  of  rich  and  poor,  freemen  an  ' 
(obtained  by  capture  or  barter),  and  the  family.  It  was  t 
mitted  to  marry  within  the  family,  this  rule  o|)erating  SO  far  as  to 
prevent  marriage  between  cousins,  and  it  was  forbidden  for  a  man 
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to  marry  the  sister  of  his  brother's  wife.  If  a  man  died,  his  brother 
was  compelled  to  marry  the  widow,  no  matter  how  many  wives  he 
already  had  (some  men  had  as  many  as  five).  There  was  no  well- 
defined  rule  against  marriage  within  the  village,  but  as  it  must  very 
often  have  happened  that  practically  all  the  residents  of  a  village 
were  related,  it  was  customary  to  look  beyond  the  village  for  a  mate, 
and  in  many  cases  even  to  marry  into  some  neighboring  tribe  of 
ahen  speech,  like  the  Shasta  or  the  Galice  Creek  Athabascans. 


English  Equivalent 

Stem 

1ST  Person 

3D  Person 

Address 

I     father 

f  Aam- 
\  ma- 

wihdm 

maxa 

hame 

2     mother 

k'aba  - 

wihin 

nix  a 

hind'e 

3     son 

■wik'abai 

k'abaxa 

j  hami 
\  s'nd 

4     daughter 

beyan- 

wibeydn 

bey  an 

j  hinde 
\  s'na 

r  elder  brother 

ob- 

wi^  b  bl'^ 

o'pxa 

j  oba 
\  bbiyd'"' 

5  }  father's  elder  brother's  son 

(mother's  elder  sister's  son 

f  younger  brother 

wa- 

wh  wd 

%uaxa 

wd 

6  J  father's  younger  brother's  son 

(  mother's  younger  sister's  son 

f  elder  sister 

t'--\-db- 

wit' obi''' 

t' o'pxa 

t'obd 

7  -I  father's  elder  brother's  daughter 

(  mother's  elder  sister's  daughter 

'  younger  sister 

i'a--\wa- 

wit'awa 

t'awaxa 

t'awd 

father's  younger  brother's 
8  \      daughter 

mother's  younger  sister's 

L      daughter 

,  father's  parents 

gamd- 

wigamdi 

gamdixa 

gamdd 

1  father's  father's  brothers 

"1  father's  mother's  sister 

'^  son's  child 

,  mother's  parents 

k.'as- 

wik.'dsi 

k'.dsa 

k.'asd 

J  mother's  father's  brothers 

j  mother's  mother's  sisters 

^daughter's  child 

f  father's  brother 
\  father's  sister's  son 

xdd- 

ivixdai 

xda'xa 

xdd 

12     mother's  brother 

kas- 

wihasi 

hdsa 

hasd 

13     father's  sister 

i'ad- 

wit  'adi 

t'dda 

t'add 

f  mother's  sister 
''■(mother's  brother's  daughter 

xaga- 

wixagai 

xagdxa 

xagd 

f  woman's  sister's  child 
^  X  man's  brother's  child 

siw- 

wisiwi 

siwixa 

siwd 

,i  woman's  brothel's  child 
\  man's  sister's  child 

ts!a- 

witslai 

ts.'dxa 

ts.'a 

J     f  mother's  brother's  son 
'  \  ?  father's  sister's  daughter 

wak'd- 

wiwak'di 

wak'dixa 

wak'dd 
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English  Equivalent 


Stem 


18 

19 
20 
21 

22 -I 
23 

-{ 

25 
26 1 

28 
29 


wife's  parents 
husband's  parents 
son-in-law 
daughter  in  hiw 
son's  wife's  parents 
daughter's  luisband's  parents 
woman's  brother's  wife 
woman's  sister's  husband 
woman's  husband's  brother 
woman's  husband's  sister 
man's  brother's  wife 
man's  wife's  sister 
man's  sister's  husband 
man's  wife's  brother 
dead  wife's  f  sister     ) 

dead  husband's  \  brother  j 
brother's  widow  "1 
sister's  widower    ( 
husband 


30  wife 

31  relations 

32  friend 


l.'Dnix- 

k.'r'h- 

tlldl'- 

wityaii- 

Jl:.'d''xa- 

rui/.'diMXiiJ. 
ni'  k  V/' 

tnyrri- 

uii'wayau 
wiifo-xA 

'} 

/units.'' 
siyr^tp'. 

wilamttH 
wii-i  yA*  />' 

tamti  'iij 

x,y^tr 

yiJ- 
nanb- 

■tviyiitl 
witianbl 

yi./li.i 
minbi  ta 

haid- 

wihiist' 

hiiiJa 

katJa 

xinift- 

wiximril 

ximnixa 

ximmS 

Hi*- 
(^=male,nian 
gii- 
g7vinf- 

l.'uf 

) 

gU»  xJ^k' 

gwi  neixiUli' 

//I"/] 

guxJa] 
gxvinfixJa^ 

ka.ikH 

ha-t'U 

F 1  -         1  '"- 

{^■'"yXb- 

1 

wik.'u^yAm 

'  /t.'S^  yipxn 

kfa^yam 

The  degrees  of  family  relationship  recognized  by  the  Takclma 
are  brought  out  in  the  preceding  table,  which  gives  the  word-stem, 
the  forms  for  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  possessor,  and  the 
vocative  form  of  the  native  terms. 

Little  need  be  added  in  explanation  of  this  table.  I'robably 
several  other  degrees  of  relationship  not  obtained  were  recognized. 
The  exact  definition  of  two  or  three  of  the  native  terms  is  not  quite 
certain,  particularly  numbers  15  and  16,  which,  though  much  less 
probably,  may  correspond  respectively  to  'man's  nephew  or  niece' 
and  '  woman's  nephew  or  niece.'  The  bracketed  terms  are  such  as 
do  not  follow  the  peculiar  possessive  pronominal  scheme  of  nouns 
of  relationship  (i.st  per.  7i7-,  2d  per.  -V,  and  3d  i)er.  -xa,  -<i  except  in 
number  4).  It  is  interesting  that  'wife.'  'husband.'  and  'son-in- 
law  '  are  such  exceptional  cases,  while  '  friend  '  is  provided  with 
the  characteristic  kinship  affixes.  If  one  cared  to  lose  himself  in 
speculative  theorizing  on  the  subject,  he  might  be  tempted  to  explain 
the  peculiar  position  occupied  by  the  term  for  '.son-in-law'  as  a 
survival  of  a  time  when  wives  were  obtained  by  capture,  and  the 
son-in-law,  so  far  from  being  regarded  as  an  integral  member  of  the 
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family,  was  considered  rather  an  unwelcome  intruder  ( ! ).  A  recip- 
rocal relation  is  expressed  in  the  vocative  form  of  numbers  i  and 
3  and  2  and  4  respectively,  also  in  the  terms  mutually  applied  to 
the  first  and  third  generations  (numbers  9  and  10). 

Little  could  be  discovered  regarding  naming,  but  the  few  names 
that  were  obtained  (such  z.s.Dat  an-ela'^i gzvai\  '  Squirrel-Tongued  '; 
Gzvisgwashdn,  cf.  gwisgwas  'chipmunk';  and  DV^dlda,  'On  his 
Forehead')  suggest  that  they  were  generally  descriptive  terms,  as 
among  the  Maidu,  and  not  like  the  obscure  and  apparently  meaning- 
less names  current  among  the  Chinook  and  the  Wasco.  Property 
seems  to  have  been  distributed  among  all  the  dead  person's  nearer 
relatives  in  both  the  collateral  and  succeeding  generations.  The 
practice  of  demanding  blood-money  {ibi'H^')  and  remuneration  even 
for  comparatively  slight  personal  injuries  was  well  developed. 
Instead  of  retaliating,  when  a  blow  was  received,  it  was  not  infre- 
quently preferred  to  keep  cool  and  say :  "  Ts\'ulx  i'l'  s-i  t/umuxda^,'" 
i.  e.,  "Give  me  money  (dentalia),  for  you  have  struck  me!"  —  a 
demand  that  was  legally  justified. 

In  cases  of  more  serious  feuds  the  injured  party  often  had  re- 
course to  the  services  of  a  so-called  "go-between  "  [xd'^ivlsd'^)  who, 
after  much  persuasion  and  many  threats  of  vengeance,  prevailed 
upon  the  offender  to  pay  an  indemnity,  the  aggrieved  party,  to 
cement  the  new  friendship,  returning  a  nominal  present.  The  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  the  whole  community  were  interested  spectators, 
was  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  formality,  the  go-between,  whose 
person  was  deemed  inviolate,  reporting  the  exact  words  of  each 
party  in  the  first  person  to  the  other  and  being  addressed  accord- 
ingly, while  the  interested  parties  themselves  often  said  hardly  a 
word,  each  being  represented  by  an  "answerer."  Needless  to  say, 
the  "go-between"  was  paid  for  his  services  out  of  the  indemnity 
received.  He  ran  rather  than  walked  between  the  two  parties,  and 
was  generally  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  another.  The  following 
account  of  the  proceedings  is  literally  translated  from  the  native 
text : 

"  (Let  us  suppose)  people  who  are  related  to  each  other  by  their 
children's  marriage  [see  number   22  of  table  of  relationships]    slay  one 
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another,  then  they  must  *  pay  to  one  another  each  other's  l)onct.'  dead 
men's  bones  they  pay.  Dentalia  it  is  that  used  to  be  lit  '  ' 
bones.'  And  then  they  make  speeches  to  one  another 
is  hired.  Now  a  certain  one  acts  as  go-between.  'Give  me  blood* 
money,  since  you  have  slain  me  [i.  e. ,  my  folk.s] !  '  |>eoplc  said  to  ca«.h 
other.  Now  he  whose  folks  had  been  slain,  that  one  hires  the  go-be- 
tween. '  Give  me  of  that  kind  [pointing  to  strings  of  dentalia];  give 
me  100  worth!'  the  slayer  is  told.  Hut  he  is  not  willing.  '  I  will  noi 
give  you  anything  ;  I  shall  even  kill  some  more  of  your  folks  "  says  the 
slayer.  Then  the  go-between  returns  to  the  other  party  and  recounU 
what  he  has  been  told.  '  "  I'll  give  you  no  blood-money  1"  he  Mid  to 
you,'  says  he.  Then  the  go-between  (adds)  :  *  "  Not  in  that  fashion 
(speak)!"  that  is  what  I  said  to  him.'  (Offended  party:)  '  I-k)  not  tell 
me  that,  since  you  have  slain  my  folks  just  for  nothing,  though  I  did 
nothing  to  you.  For  no  reason  you  have  slain  one  of  mine.  My  girl  is 
dwelling  yonder'  [i.  e.,  person  whose  folks  were  killed  had  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  one  of  other  side  ;  hence  they  were  k.'i^xii'mxa 
to  each  other].  Thus  people  spoke  to  one  another  in  times  long  past. 
Then  he  returns  to  the  other  party.  '  "  Just  you  give  me  blood-money  '  " 
he  says  to  you.  I  say  :  "  Too  far  will  it  go  !  People  will  yet  be  slain,"  ' 
says  the  go-between.'  Then,  recounting  what  he  has  been  entrusted  to 
say,  the  go-between  tells  him  thus :  '  These  people  whose  relative  has 
been  slain  have  become  grieved  at  heart.'  That  did  peoj)le  of  long  ago 
say  to  one  another  when  they  killed  each  other.  And  then  once  more 
the  go-between  returns  to  the  other  party.  On  this  side  he  whose 
relative  has  been  slain  cries  :  *  Keep  on  going  across  !  Many  things  he 
must  give  me,'  says  the  injured  i^arty.  So  he  returns  to  the  other  i^rty. 
*  "  Just  you  give  me  many  things  !"  he  says  to  you,'  says  the  go-between. 
'Give  him  many  things!'  says  the  go-between.  He  says  to  the 
slayer :  '  It  goes  too  far.  Yet  shall  ])eople  be  slain  ;  they  will  get 
even  with  you.  Many  people  will  be  killed.  So  for  that  reason  give 
him  something!'  says  the  go-l)etwcen.  Then  he  [the  slayer]  sa>'s: 
'  Yes  !  I  shall  give  him  something.  Very  well  !'  says  the  slayer.  •  You 
shall  not  get  even  with  mc,  I  shall  give  you  something  ;  friends  wc  are,' 
says  the  slayer.  '  Some  little  thing  do  you  also  give  mc  in  return  '* 
Now  the  go-between  returns  again  and  whoops,'  his  heart  has  become  glad. 

'The  go-between  warns  the  offender  to  pay  the  blood- money,  foe  olherwit*  mon 
bloodshed  will  ensue,  the  aggrieved  party  will  retaliate  by  killinRor-  ••«  •»-  -►"'   -'' 
This  state  of  things  cannot  go  on  ! 

^This  is  the  signal  that  the  offender  is  willing  to  "give  back  tf- 
or  pay  the  blood-money. 
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Now  it  is  known  that  it  is  intended  to  give  him  something.  Many  people 
(are  gathered  together).  Now  he  [the  go-between]  whoops.  '  "  I  give 
you  blood-money,"  he  says  to  you.  "  Do  you  too  give  me  a  little  bit !" 
he  says  to  you.'  Then  he  relates  to  them  what  he  has  heard.  A  certain 
one  [the  "  answerer  "]  answers  him  :  '  That's  what  he  says.'  ^  Then  they 
give  each  other  blood-money.  Now  on  either  side  they  proceed  to  each 
other  and  give  each  other  (presents).  The  slayer  gives  most  of  all, 
while  /if  (who  has  been  injured)  gives  just  a  little  bit.  Thus  in  times  long 
past  people  (acted)  when  they  slew  one  another.  And  also  the  women 
on  both  sides  gave  each  other  many  things.  And  the  go-between  also  is 
given  something,  is  given  dentalia.  On  this  side  he  whose  relative  has 
been  slain  does  that ;  he  it  is  who  gives  him  dentalia.  The  slayer  does 
not  give  him  anything." 

War  and  War  Implements.  —  On  the  whole  the  Takelma  seem 
to  have  been  a  rather  warlike  tribe,  and  perhaps  their  rapid  extinc.- 
tion  is  due  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  hostile  relations  in  which  they 
stood  to  the  white  settlers.  The  principal  weapon  of  offensive  war- 
fare was  of  course  the  bow  {gdl^)  and  arrow  {u>ilaii\  shaft  with- 
out flint  head  =  smcla"^x)  ;  the  former  was  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood,  reached  a  width  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  the  center, 
and  was  polished,  like  the  arrow,  with  the  rough  t givc'lavix  weed, 
probably  the  "scouring  rush."  The  tapering  ends  of  the  bow  were 
notched  to  allow  of  the  putting  in  of  sinew,  which  was  laid  hori- 
zontally in  several  layers  on  the  back  of  the  bow  over  a  glue  con- 
sisting of  steel-head  salmon  skin  rubbed  over  it.  Over  the  sinews 
black,  red,  and  white  paints  were  laid  in  various  geometric  designs. 
The  bow-string  (^«/'  ts-.'ugiva'")  also  was  made  of  deer  sinew. ^  It 
is  peculiar  that  among  the  Oregon  coast  Athabascans  the  bow  was 
held  vertically,  while  among  the  Takelma  it  was  always  held  hori- 
zontally, the  warrior  holding  an  extra  arrow  in  his  mouth  in  readi- 
ness for  the  next  shot.  It  was  considered  advisable,  in  order  to 
render  them  more  effective,  to  steep  the  flint  arrowheads  in   rattle- 

'The  formula  used  by  the  "answerer"  to  report  to  the  chief  party  what  the  go- 
between  has  to  communicate. 

2  As  an  item  of  random  interest  it  may  be  noted  that  the  same  term  was  used  also  in 
connection  with  a  common  method  of  carrying  a  salmon.  The  head  and  tail  of  the  salmon 
were  tied  to  the  ends  of  a  string  used  to  carry  it  so  that  they  turned  in  somewhat  like  the 
ends  of  a  stretched  bow.  The  concavely  bent  fish  was  the  "bow,"  the  carrying  string 
the  "  bow-string." 
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snake  blood.  Vov  defensive  purposes  were  used  clk-hidc  hats. 
painted  witli  decorative  desitjns,  and  armor.  The  latter  v. 
posed  of  sticks  of  wood  covered  with  two  undressed  hides  i.;  <^.,.  ..; 
buck  sewn  to^^etlier  ami  decorated,  after  the  removal  of  the  hair. 
with  painted  designs.  The  armor  was  without  sleeves  and  reached 
only  from  the  neck  and  below  the  arms  down  to  the  hips. 

The  chief  symbol  of  bein^'  on  the  warj)ath.  outside  of  the  charac- 
teristic while  paint,'  was  the  tying  of  the  iiair  tightly  in  back  of  the 
head  ;  the  phrase  "  he  tied  his  hair  tight "  {su'^  ii/ii'l 
tbd'"gaj?if)  is  synonymous  in  the  myths  with  "  he  prepared  l..i  ..  .1, 
It  was  customary  for  women  to  participate  in  the  war  dance,  and  tiiey 
often  accompanied  the  men  in  the  fight,  watching  the  slaves  and  cook- 
ing  for  the  warriors.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  war  ilance  (in  which 
the  brandisiiing  of  arrows  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  element),  as 
also  in  the  menstrual  and  medicine  dances,  the  drum  was  absolutely 
unknown,  time  being  kept  by  stamping  with  the  right  foot.  This  is 
another  of  those  points  of  detail  which  differentiated  the  Takclnia 
from  their  Athabascan  neighbors.  The  only  musical  instrument 
known  to  them,  indeed,  seems  to  ha\'e  been  a  rude  flute  or  fife 
(^xdcit')  made  out  of  a  dry  reed  of  the  wild  parsnip.  It  was  used  for 
Jove  ditties. 

Puberty  and  Marriage.  —  Of  the  dances  just  mentioned,  pcr- 
■liaps  the  most  important  socially  was  the  menstrual  dance  {icifihaui 
-/loyodagzi'dn).     At  the  time  of  the   first  courses,  which   o!  '  -  - '■■ 
occurred  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  girl's  father  invited  his  11 
to  a  great  feast  for  the  space  of  five  days,  or  rather  nights  (five  was 
the  mythical  and  ceremonial  number  of  the  Takelma).      During  this 
period  the  girl  was  not  permitted  to  eat  anything  till  midday,  when 
an  old  woman  came  to  her  and  directed  her  to  run  five  times  around 
two  trees.     After  this  she  was  allowed  to  eat,  but  forced  to  abstain 
from  food  again   from  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  to  - 
the  next  day.      As  regards  personal  appearance,  she  had  h<  ^ 
of   hair  cut  off  and  painted  herself  with  one  red  and  four  black 


'The  whitish  color  at)out  the  foreheads  of  griizly  lje«r«  U  iolr»pfH«i  at  «rmr  fwinl 

and  brought  'into  connection  with  their  ferocity.  In  one  ol  • 
(.r<jw/('  'UHi-r,c'i'>)  puts  dust,  i.  e.,  white  paint,  on  her  forchea  . 
Eagle  husband. 
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stripes  on  each  cheek.  During  these  five  days  she  was  subject,  of 
course,  to  a  number  of  taboos.  She  was  not  permitted,  for  instance, 
to  look  at  the  sky  or  to  gaze  freely  about  her,  and  to  insure  this  a 
string  of  the  bluejay's  tail  feathers  tied  on  close  together  was  put  about 
the  forehead  of  the  girl  and  tied  to  the  hair  in  back,  an  arrange- 
ment that  effectually  screened  from  her  view  everything  about  her. 
During  this  time  also  she  was  obliged  to  sleep  with  her  head  in  a 
dj"'/!,  a  funnel-shaped  basket  such  as  was  used  in  the  pounding  of 
acorns,  the  declared  purpose  being  to  prevent  her  from  dreaming  of 
the  dead,  a  bad  omen.  During  each  of  the  five  nights  the  men- 
strual round-dance  and  songs  ^  were  performed.  A  circle  was  formed 
of  alternating  men  and  women  with  interlocked  hands,  while  in  the 
center  stood  the  young  girl  (or  rather  young  woman  now,  Jsc^is'o'- 
k da),  arrayed  in  all  her  finery  of  hair,  nose,  neck,  ear,  and  waist 
ornaments.  The  outer  circle  danced  and  sang  around  her,  all  follow- 
ing the  song  of  the  leader. 

Before  marriage  girls  were  not  allowed  to  move  about  freely 
and  were  very  carefully  guarded  by  their  parents.  On  the  whole, 
marriages  seem  to  have  been  determined  upon  by  the  parents  of  the 
parties  concerned,  often  at  a  ridiculously  early  age,  the  personal 
likes  or  dislikes  of  these  latter  being  apparently  but  little  regarded. 
The  Indians,  not  unlike  a  certain  kind  of  white  philosophers,  claimed 
that  a  couple  that  did  not  love  each  other  when  first  married  learned, 
in  course  of  time,  to  love  each  other  best  of  all  ;  and  vice  versa.  A 
girl  was  always  purchased  for  the  boy  with  dentalia  or  the  like  by 
his  father  or  other  male  relative,  after  which  the  bride  proceeded 
with  her  folks  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  the  whole  party  dragging 
along  a  supply  of  exchange  presents  in  the  shape  of  baskets, 
women's  hats,  camass,  dried  salmon,  and  other  such  household  arti- 
cles. No  dances  or  singing  formed  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 
The  person  or  persons  who  escorted  the  bride  to  her  future  hus- 
band's house  were  specifically  referred  to  as  tlaviyamvd^s  (cf  t.'ama- 
ydnwia"^,  '  people  escort  bride  with  presents  for  future  husband ').  The 
social  status  of  the  children  depended  very  largely,  of  course,  on  the 
price  paid  for  the  mother,  so  that  poor  people's  children  were  looked 

'A  number  of  these  "round-dance"  songs,  also  war  and  gambling  songs,  were 
taken  down  on  the  phonograph.      It  is  hoped  to  publish  them  in  the  near  future. 
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down  upon  as  not  much  iKttcr  tli.m  dogs.  So  young  was  some- 
times tiic  new  1\-  married  -^irl.  that  instances  arc  related  of  how  she 
dared  not,  out  of  fear,  speak  to  her  husband,  but  sought  ever)'  op- 
portunity to  escape  from  tlie  house.  It  was  customary  for  a  newly 
married  woman  to  rise  very  early  and,  before  eating  her  breakfast, 
gather  firewood  for  all  of  her  luistjand's  folks. 

The  indebtedness  t)f  the  husband  to  his  faiher-in  ia/. 
entirely  cease  with  the  initial  purchase  of  the  wife.  Not  infi-  ^  -^ 
the  son-in-law,  li\in<j^  peihaps  in  a  far  distant  village,  would  load 
his  canoe  with  presents  of  dried  .salmon  or  the  like  for  his  wife's 
parents,  and  visit  them  for  a  period  in  company  with  his  wife.  The 
word  used  to  indicate  this  customary  visit,  mdt'zvoi' ,  may  he  literally 
rendered  'son-in-law  arrives.'  After  the  birth  of  the  first  baby  an 
additional  price  was  paid  to  the  Ljirl's  father  in  the  shape  of  a  deer- 
skin sack  filled  with  Indian  money.  This  i)ayment  was  considered 
as  equi\'alent  to  the  buying  of  the  child  and  was  metaphorically 
referred  to  as  "making  its  pillow"  (^giuenp.'ixabtV  kfcnui).  For  a 
month  after  childbirth  the  mother  was  forbidden  the  use  of  meat. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  child  was  taken  to  the  river  and 
waved  five  times  over  the  water  as  a  sort  of  "  baptismal  "  rite. 

Mortuary  Customs. — When  a  man  died,  he  was  tlccoratcd 
with  dentalia  and  other  Indian  finery,  wrapped  in  a  deerskin  blanket, 
and  buried  in  the  ground.  Acorns  were  buried  with  him,  and  a  great 
number  of  baskets  were  strewn  over  the  grave  which,  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  no  one  dared  touch.  The  practice  of  killing  slaves 
at  the  grave,  a  custom  that  obtained,  at  least  on  tiie  death  of  a  great 
chief,  among  the  Wasco,  was  here  unkiiow  n,  nor  was  the  custom  of 
canoe  burial  in  use.  Widows  bedaubed  themselves  with  pitch  and 
cut  their  hair  close  as  signs  of  mourning,  but  widowers  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  be  so  demonstrative.  A  man  killed  in  war  away  from 
home  could  not  be  buried  in  the  regular  way  ;  in  such  a  case  it  was 

customary  to  burn  off  the  tlesh  of  the  corpse,  gather  up  thr  »■  

take  them  home,  and  bury  them  there  with  the  usual  valua: 


'Certain  phases  of  the  leliRious  life  of  the  Takchna  have  Ix-*-" 
Religious  Ideasof  theTakehna  I  luHans  of  Southwestern  OrcRon."  in 
Folk-lore,  .\x,  33-49.     The  Takelma  mytliology  will  l>c  treated  in  *• 
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Editorial  Notes 

Originally  published  in  American  Anthropologist  9,  251—275  (1907). 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 

The  notes  below  are  drawn  from  Sapir's  marginal  notations  in  his 
copy,  with  verbatim  material  in  quotation  marks. 

1.  Add  p'elek's-a\  he  goes  to  war  ...  p'elexa'. 

2.  For  i//V/flA7/"  "Better  Di'dani  =  "W.  of  which  is  rock." 

3.  Driotm^^W.  of  which  are  cedars." 

4.  For  mek'  Sapir  notes  e  =  T. 

5.  DaldanT  '''dciuaWy  found  in  notes  as  Daldanlk' ."" 

6.  For  hat'gw'd"'xi'  read  hat'gwd""xi\ 

7.  "Other  Californian  lexical  resemblances  are:  deges-  'sifting  tray'  : 
Wintun  tekes;  o^p'  'tobacco'  :  Achomawi  dph\  s-ugun-,  wan-  'root  bas- 
ket' :  Yana  s-uklun-.'' 

8.  For  "spring"  read  "autumn." 

9.  "Holes  were  stuffed  with  rough  reddish  bark  of  tall  tree  (?cedar) 
called  ydnx  and  fired.  (1,  96)  P.S.  Not  cedar.  Cedar  is  lorn.'" 

10.  A  note  "spruce-roots  or  cat-tail  rushes"  probably  refers  to  "some 
root  or  grass." 

11.  ge't'  "probably  Xerophyllum  tenax." 

12.  "Feathers  were  also  worn  about  wrists  and  shoulders  and  in  hair 
(3,  20)." 

13.  "Men  used  to  pluck  out  face  hair." 

14.  "War  chief  =  sandk'wa  day  and'' k""  da" 

15.  For  ha-i!kd  read  ha-ik!d. 

16.  Alternative  translation  "?  call  for"  given  for  'pay'. 

17.  Alternative  translation  "?  no  matter  how  often"  given  for  'that 
is  what';  paragraph  indicated  beginning  (Offended  party:). 

18.  For  'It  goes  too  far'  read  'Perhaps  it  goes  too  far.' 

19.  For  '(who  has  been  injured)  gives'  read  'in  his  turn,  is  given'. 

20.  "Feathers  were  worn  as  war-ornament;  they  were  known  as 
xlu'wi.  When  one  was  killed  in  war,  his  slayer  whooped:  gwd'  Id  la  Id 
Id  (hoarse  and  loud  whisper).  Another  whoop,  indicative  of  being  on 
the  war-path,  is  bd  wd'  du  wd'  du  wd'  (and  so  on),  whispered  loudly  and 
hoarsely. 


[Excerpt  fVom] 

Preliminary  Report  on  tlic  Language  aiul  Mythology 

of  the  Upper  Cliinook 

In  the  summer  of  1905  I  was  commissioned  b\  ihe  IUiicmu  oI  .\MKTi*..in 
Ethnology  to  continue  the  study  o(  C'hinookan  linguistics  and,  inciden- 
tally, mythology,  which  had  been  begun  some  ten  years  ago  by  Professor 
Boas,  and  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  published,  have  appeared  in 
"Chinook  Texts"  and  "Kathlamet  texts,"  both  bulletins  oi'  the  Bureau. 
and  in  Dr.  Swanton's  "Morphology  of  the  Chinook  Verb"  and  l^rofessor 
Boas'  "Notes  on  the  Chinook  Vocabulary,"  both  of  which  articles  appear 
in  the  American  Anthropologist.  This  published  nialcnal  deals  uiih  the 
dialects  of  the  Chinookan  family  spoken  at  or  near  the  mouth  o['  the 
Columbia  river.  It  was  therefore  desirable,  in  order  lo  gain  a  somewhat 
more  comprehensive  idea  of  the  peculiarities  o(  Chinookan  grammar, 
to  devote  study  to  the  extreme  eastern  dialects. 

The  dialect  or  language  to  which  the  following  notes  refer  is  ihal 
spoken  by  the  Indians  formerly  living  on  the  northern  shore  of  Columbia 
river,  roughly  speaking,  from  White  Salmon  ri\er  to  the  Long  Narri)\Ks. 
These  Indians,  who  are  now  on  the  Yakima  reservation.  Washington. 
called  themselves  ilaxluit,  the  1st  per.  sing,  of  which  (iuxluit.  \  am  an 
Ilaxluit')  is  in  all  probability  the  "Echeloot"  o^  Lewis  and  Clark.  The) 
are  known  by  their  Yakima  and  Klikitat  neighbors  (tribes  o{  the  Sa- 
haptian  stock)  as  Wiicxam,  which,  in  its  anglici/ed  form  o{  W  ishram. 
or  Wishham,  is  their  common  appellation  today. 


[542]  In  conclusion  a  few  words  may  be  de\oled  to  the  m>lholog>  o\ 
the  Upper  Chinook.  I  have  not  as  yet  enough  texts  oi  m\lhs  to  prcM:nt 
a  really  complete  description  o\'  ihc  m\ilu>logic  concepts  and  elemenls 
present  in  the  tales  of  the  Wishram,  but  some  o{  the  mam  points  sc-em 
patent  enough.  As  in  other  Indian  mythologies  it  is  belieNcd  thai  there 
was  a  time  antedating  the  present  one  when  animals  \salked  abt>ul  as 
men,  though  having  approximately  the  same  mental  and.  l*>  a  large 
extent,  physical  characteristics  as  now.  At  ihai  time,  \shen  there  \fccrc 
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no  Indians,  properly  speaking,  in  the  country,  but  only  anthropomorphic 
animals,  many  things  were  not  as  they  should  be,  and,  in  order  to  make 
the  country  fit  for  habitation  by  the  Indians  destined  to  hold  it,  it  was 
necessary  for  a  culture-hero  or  transformer  to  rectify  the  weak  points 
in  creation.  This  transformer  is,  as  in  the  plateau  regions  to  the  east, 
the  Coyote.  There  is  a  cycle  of  myths  made  up  of  local  tales  telling  how 
Coyote  traveled  all  the  way  up  the  Columbia  river,  transforming  mon- 
sters and  instructing  the  people  in  the  various  arts  of  life.  This  string 
of  local  tales  is,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  continued  in  unbroken  succession 
by  the  Sahaptian  tribes  living  farther  up  the  river,  so  that  we  have  here 
a  series  of  myths,  belonging  together  yet  distributed  over  a  large  number 
of  different  tribes.  Some  of  the  things  that  Coyote  does  are:  to  stock 
the  Columbia  with  fish  that  had  been  withheld  from  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  two  women;  to  transform  two  women,  who  entice  wayfarers, 
into  birds;  to  provide  the  people  of  the  [543]  Cascades  country  with 
mouths  that  had  formerly  been  lacking;  to  instruct  men  in  the  art  of 
catching  white  salmon  in  basket  traps  and  of  spearing  and  steaming 
salmon;  to  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  the  merman  who  swallows 
canoes  with  men  and  all,  and  of  the  dread  woman,  At!at!aHa,  who  steals 
children  and  roasts  them  on  an  island  still  pointed  out  at  the  Long 
Narrows;  and  so  on.  In  all  this  Coyote  is  distinctly  the  benefactor  of 
mankind,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is,  as  often  elsewhere,  conceived  of 
as  cunning,  deceitful,  and  gluttonous.  In  some  stories,  particularly  in 
such  as  do  not  belong  to  the  cycle  of  Coyote  as  Transformer,  he  is  an 
insufferable  marplot,  as  when  he,  contrary  to  Eagle's  injunction,  opens 
a  box  containing  the  souls  of  his  and  Eagle's  wife  and  son,  thus  bringing 
death  into  the  world.  At  the  same  time  he  is  indescribably  obscene; 
some  of  the  deeds  of  this  kind  performed  by  the  culture-hero  of  the 
Tillamook,  as  communicated  by  Professor  Boas,  are  also  told  by  the 
Wishram  of  him.  Although  Coyote  is  the  main  transformer,  I  think  it 
would  be  incorrect  to  speak  of  him  as  the  hero  of  the  Wishram.  This 
point  comes  out  clearly  when  Coyote  himself,  in  one  of  the  transfor- 
mation myths,  admits  that  he  is  no  chief,  that  title  being  reserved, 
among  the  animals,  for  the  Eagle  and  the  Salmon.  These  two  may, 
indeed,  be  considered  the  true  heroes  of  Wishram  myth,  their  deeds 
being  narrated  with  considerable  sympathy  and  admiration.  The 
Salmon,  in  particular,  may  be  described  as  the  local  hero  of  the  Chi- 
nookan  tribes,  an  elaborate  salmon  myth  being  common  to  both  the 
Lower  Chinook  and  the  Wishram.  I  cannot  say  definitely  whether 
Bluejay,  who  figures  so  prominently  as  buffoon  among  the  coast  tribes. 
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such  as  ihc  Kalhhiinci  aiul  Qiiinaiili.  occupies  a  corresponding  position 
among  ihc  Wishram.  So  far  as  the  material  collecled  is  concxTncd.  he 
is  quite  a  subordinate  character  and  I  suspect  that  he  is  almost  cnlircK 
superseded  by  Coyote.  Ihe  mischievous  and  spiteful  elements  ol  his 
character,  as  o{  ihc  Mink  o\'  moic  westerly  aiul  northerly  regions,  arc 
embodied  also  in  the  Weasel. 

Besides  the  main  type  o{  myth  i.  e.  the  Iranslormer  or  Cullurc- 
hero  myth,  one  can  discern  also  a  species  of  nature  myth  thai  is 
somewhat  different  in  character.  This  l\pc  is  represented,  e.g..  by  ihc 
tale  of  the  contest  between  the  liasl  Wind  and  ihc  West  (544)  Wind,  in 
which  the  latter  proves  successful.  Another  example  o\'  this  tspc  is  the 
struggle  of  the  five  East  Wind  brothers  with  the  I'inc  Thunder  brothers. 
resulting  in  the  death  of  all  but  one  o\'  liic  latter,  which  exception 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  a  certain  amoiini  o\  ihundcr  toda\. 

The  single  myth  motives  of  Wishram  mythology  are  many,  probabh 
most  of  them,  found  distributed  over  considerable  areas  elsewhere  Such 
well-known  incidents  as  the  magic  increase  of  a  small  amount  o{  \yHK\. 
the  blundering  imitation  of  the  host,  the  life  and  death  contest  at 
gambhng  bones,  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  strangers  in  an 
overheated  sweat-house,  the  abandonment  and  later  enrichment  of  a 
poor  boy  while  his  maltreaters  are  star\  ing  -  all  these  and  man\  others 
are  common  property  of  the  Northwest  Pacific  coast  and  regions  to  the 
east  and  south,  though  the  setting  in  which  ihey  occur  may  vary 
indefinitely.  On  the  whole,  the  chief  interest  o^  Wishram  m>th»'' 
seems  to  lie  in  its  transitional  character  between  the  msthologies  oi  .... 
coast  and  of  the  plateau.  Although  it  shares,  as  we  ha\e  seen,  a  ItKal 
and  specifically  Chinookan  salmon  m\ih  wiih  ihc  1  owcr  Chinook.  man> 
of  the  myth  motives  are  not  duplicated  farther  down  the  ri\er.  but  arc 
found  in  other  regions,  such  as  the  plateau.  I  lere  again  we  observe  thai 
linguistic  and  cultural,  more  specificallN  nuthologic.  distribution  areas 
are  by  no  means  necessarily  congrucni. 


Editorial  Nolc 

Excerpt  from  an  article  original!)  published  in  American  Ai 
ogist  9,  533-544  (1907);  the  entire  article  appears  in  VoUime  \  1  .>t   - 
Collected  Works.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the   \.n.-.u..n   \iithr.  : 
logical  Association. 


Religious  Ideas  of  ihe  Takelnui  liulians  of 
SoLilhwestern  Oregon' 

The  following  notes  regarding  the  ideas  of  the  supernatural  world 
held  by  the  Takclma  Indians  were  obtained,  incidentally  to  work  o( 
a  linguistic  character,  from  Mrs.  Frances  Johnson,  one  of  the  very  few 
full-blood  survivors  of  the  Takclmas,  now  located  on  the  Silctz  reser- 
vation of  northw^estcrn  Oregon.  These  Indians  formerly  occupied 
the  middle  course  of  Rogue  River,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the 
State,  and  were  very  closely  affiliated  in  their  general  culture  with  the 
tribes  of  northern  California. 

Ceremonies.  Of  religious  ceremonial,  outside  of  shamanistic 
dances,  there  seems  to  have  been  very  little  in  the  life  of  the  Takcl- 
mas ;  at  any  rate,  Mrs.  Johnson  ditl  not  speak  of  regular  periodic 
ceremonies,  except  in  case  of  the  first  appearance  in  the  spring  of 
salmon  and  acorns.  These  latter  ceremonies  were  tabooed  to  the 
women,  so  that  it  was  not  possible  to  procure  any  account  of  the 
proceedings  ;  they  were  referred  to  as  "  blessings,"  and  evidently  had 
as  their  object  the  bringing  about  of  a  big  run  of  salmon  and  an 
abundant  crop  of  acorns  by  means  of  prayer  to  the  "deities  "or 
"  spirits  "  involved.  Dances  were  said  to  be  performed  on  only  three 
occasions  :  at  the  "menstrual  feast"  given  by  the  father  of  a  matur- 
ing girl,  in  which  both  sexes  joined  in  a  "round  dance;"  in  time  of 
war,  when  arrows  or  knives  were  brandished  in  the  war-dance  ;  and 
in  the  medicine  rites  of  the  ^oj'o^  or  shaman.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
possible  that  the  ceremonial  life  of  the  Takelmas  was  far  richer  than 
these  few  "blessings"  and  dances  would  indicate,  and  that  Mrs. 
Johnson  had  either  forgotten  the  existence  of  other  ceremonies,  or 
else,  as  woman,  was  not  in  a  position  to  speak  of  them.  Still,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  she  was  more  than  a  mere  child  when  removed  from 

^  Published  by  permission  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

'  Phonetic  Note.     Vowels  have  their  norm.il  continental  Eiimj^rnn  \-nhtr<. 
e  being  always  open  in  quality,  even  when  long,  «  used  for  m  in  /•• 
pronounced  approximately  midway  between  German  m  and  m.     ^ 
are  parasitic  in  character,  all  truly  long  vowels  being  pscudo-dipht  «•, 

!i,  5",  Qu,  iiii).  Consonants  have  their  normal  continental  Europ)can  \  i  lu* 

asper  (')  denotes  full  lireath  following  upon  v-oicclcss  stop  ;  !  dcnot  ed- 

ing  consonant  is  *' fortis,"  r.  ^.  strongly  exploded  with  mnmentar\ 
ing  ;  J"  is  midway  in  place  of  articulation  between  s  and  i  (/.  f.  sh 
pronounced  as  German  c/t  in  f>acfi ;  ♦  denotes  glottal  catch  ;  »u; 
is  whispered  w.  Three  accents  are  used  to  mark  syllabic  pitrh  •  :» 
falling  pitch,  starting  from  high  tone  ;  circumflex  (')  to  i- 
(and  including)  normal  to  higher  tone  ;  and  grave  (" )  to  i:  • 

erally  on  short  vowels,  with  acoustic  effect  of  mild  interrogation  in  Lngiuh. 
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her  native  home  in  the  Rogue  River  valley,  and  that  religious  and 
dance  ceremonies  are  always  among  the  most  impressive  and  easily 
remembered  events  in  primitive  life,  it  will  be  safe  to  ascribe  but  a 
very  limited  development  of  the  ceremonial  side  to  the  Takelmas. 

Supernatural  Beings.  The  psychological  basis  of  Takelma 
religious  belief  is,  of  course,  the  same  as  that  of  all  other  Pacific 
coast  tribes.  Of  a  supreme  being,  approaching  in  conception  say  the 
Tirawa  of  the  Pawnees,  there  is  hardly  a  trace.  Reference  is  made 
to  a  being  who  created  all  things  and  existed  in  the  dawn  of  time, 
and  who  was  termed  Hd^p^  k.'cmjid^s,  "children  maker;"  but  no 
myth  was  obtained  of  this  being  explicitly  devoted  to  him,  and  he 
does  not  seem  to  figure  much  in  worship.  The  events  of  nature  and 
the  good  or  ill  fortune  of  men  are  controlled  by  a  large  number  of 
supernatural  beings  or  "spirits."  Many  of  these  are  identified  with 
animals  or  plants,  the  present  transformed  representatives  of  the 
primeval  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  In  some  cases  definite  physical 
phenomena  are  associated  with  such  animal  or  plant  agencies.  Thun- 
der, for  instance,  is  caused  by  the  drumming  of  a  raccoon-like  an- 
imal (probably  the  "  civet-cat  "),  while  the  lightning  is  his  fire;  the 
phases  of  the  moon  are  due  to  its  being  swallowed  by  frogs  and  lizards 
(the  Takelmas  saw  a  frog  in  the  moon) ;  and  acorns  are  part  of  the  flesh 
of  the  Acorn  Woman,  who  sends  them  to  the  oak.  Still  other  super- 
natural beings  are  identified  with  or  are  manifested  in  such  inorganic 
objects  as  sun,  moon,  wind,  whirlwind,  snow,  rain,  and  storm.  Evi- 
dently, in  the  native  mind,  there  is  no  real  line  of  demarcation  between 
such  apparently  lifeless  phenomena  and  the  organic  world  ;  both 
seem  to  act  of  their  own  volition  and  influence  human  life.  A  third 
and  potent  group  of  "  spirits  "  are  localized  and  associated  with  cer- 
tain definite  rocks,  trees,  or  mountains.  Direct  offerings  of  food  and 
other  valuables  seem  often  to  have  been  deposited  at  the  localities 
with  which  such  beings  were  associated.  Lastly,  there  is  a  class  of 
imaginary,  generally  maleficent,  beings  that  inhabit  the  woods  or 
waters,  and  figure,  as  well  as  the  animal  "  spirits,"  in  the  mythology. 
Such  are  the  half-human  hiihfht  wa-iwi\  or  mermaid,  who,  with 
other  fabled  denizens  of  the  sea,  taunts  the  unwary  canoeman  with 
jibes  and  insulting  epithets,  thus  makes  him  lose  his  head,  and,  in  his 
attempt  to  seek  vengeance,  causes  him  to  sink  beneath  the  water ; 
\.\iQ.  yap!a  daldl,  or  wild  men  of  the  woods,  one  of  whom,  ktiku,  Blue 
Jay's  son,  was  burnt  to  death  by  the  culture-hero,  and  seems  intended 
to  represent,  in  his  transposed  form,  the  echo  ;  a  race  of  dwarfs  no 
bigger  than  children,  said  to  be  able  to  pack  whole  elks  and  to  be 
termed  dinl'^  dini^  by  the  Shastas  ;  the  rolling  skulls  of  dead  people, 
xilam  tiegilixi,  who  kill  all  in  their  path,  and  with  whose  dread  cry 
of  ximt+  ximi  disobedient  children   were  wont   to  be  frightened ; 
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the  gclgal,  a  serpent  that  was  believed  to  squeeze  human  btin^i  to 

death;  and  the  (ia'iu>aiiiiga/ai,  a  black  ^  f(nir-lc--cd,  t.'  " 

dog,"  who  was  supposed  to  crawl  at  the  boU(Mn  ol  a  creek 

come  to  land  (cf.  Dixon  :  "Water  Monsters  in  Northern  California."  in 

J.  A.  F.  L.  vol.  xix,  No.  75,  p.  323).    This  third  i^roup  1,.  " 

vast  horde  of  unreal  terrors  with  which  men  plague  th' 

world  over,  and  are  perhaps  not  rightly  to  be  considered  as  of  the 

same  class  as  the  powerful  animal  spirits  first  referred  to. 

Charms.  These  latter  arc  appealed  to  for  the  cure  of  disease  or 
for  the  attainment  of  other  desired  objects  through  the  mediation 
of  medicine-men,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Takelmas  that  ' 

them  were  directly  addressed  in  set  prayer-formulas.  The 
content  of  these  prayers  is  an  adjuration  to  powers  of  evil  to  depart 
and  an  expression  of  the  desire  for  long  life  and  prosperitv.  The 
formulas  were  uttered  when  one  of  the  spirits  under  tiin.si.icr.i'iun 
manifested  itself,  in  other  words,  when  certain  animal  cries  were 
heard,  at  the  appearance  of  a  snowstorm,  or  the  like.  There  must 
have  been  a  very  large  number  of  such  "  medicines  "  in  use  for  vari- 
ous circumstances  of  life,  but  the  few  following  were  all  that  could 
be  obtained.     They  are  given  in  text  and  translation. 

I.  When  the  screech-owl  {bobop')  was  heard,  a  prayer  for  the 
capture  of  deer  the  next  day  was  recited,  this  bird  being  looked  upon 
as  a  harbinger  of  good,  itself  greedy  for  the  fat  of  the  deer.  Direct- 
ing a  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke  towards  the  screech-owl,  the  following 
words  were  uttered  :  — 

"  Xemelat'edi .?      Dewenxa       hadehal       na^ndn  ha';'^ '•' 

"  Dost  thou  wish  to  eat  ?        To-morrow  five  (deer)       I  thall  catch  ihrm  or  tc 

na^nan.    Gas'i*    yamx     ga-iwadd*     yom    ga-iwnd.i».       Xcir.'    ii 

I  shall  catch  them.    Then  fat  thou  wilt  eat  it       blood       thou  wilt  eat  it.    TKo«  w.»hr»«  to  ««,• 

nagan.     Gas-i«      dewenxa        ha«ixdil       naga^nan.       Ga     n.i 

it  was  said.      And  then  next  day  about  ten  (deer)  were  caught.  Thai      \t%r 

hat'ga^de         h5p!e'n        b6"si*     eme*     ini*      ga      nagAn.        \  aj.la 

in  my  country  long  ago  but  now  here  not  that  it  docx.  "  ^M^ta 

IShog^uluk'"      nC'ye*       bo"'d      bobop'      yiwiyd-udaV 

are  about  to  die,"  tliey  s.iy         nowadays      screech-owl  when  he  la'.k*. 

Translation:  "Dost  thou  wish  to  eat.'  I  shall  catch  five  or  ten 
deer  and  then  thou  shalt  have  fat  to  eat,  thou  shalt  have  bK>od  to 
eat.  Thou  wishest  to  eat."  Thus  he  was  addressed.  And  then,  on 
the  morrow,  five  or  ten  deer  were  caught.  Thus  it  was  done  in  my 
land  long  ago,  but  nowadays  here  screech-owls  are  not  thus  addressed. 
Nowadays,  when  a  screech-owl  screams,  it  is  said  :  "  People  arc  about 
to  die." 

The  prayer  (or  charm,  as  it  might  be  termctl)  is  intended  to  con- 
firm the  good  omen  by  a  jiromise  of  food  to  its  bringcr.  The  fat  and 
blood  refer  to  the  waste  scraps  of  deer  meal  that  the  screech-owl 
may  find  after  the  feast. 
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2.  Hummingbirds  were  looked  upon  as  messengers  of  medicine- 
men sent  to  work  evil.  When  one  of  these  birds  was  heard  buzzing 
near  one,  it  was  supposed  to  be  tearing  out  one's  hair.  In  all  prob- 
ability there  is  here  involved  the  widespread  belief  of  the  power  to 
do  one  harm  by  an  application  of  "  sympathetic  magic "  to  one's 
hair,  nail-parings,  or  the  like.  To  obviate,  if  possible,  the  ill  omen 
of  the  hummingbird's  message,  a  curse  is  directed  to  it,  or  perhaps 
to  the  medicine-man  whom  it  represents,  in  the  following  words :  — 

"  Waldhogwada*         iiluklit'k'  da'ibu"t'basda'. 

"  Thou  shall  die  with  it  my  hair  when  thou  pullest  it  out  from  side  of  my  head  1 

Wili''t'         ganau       wahawax-xiwigwada'." 

Thy  house  in  thou  shall  rot  with  it !  " 

Translation :  "  Mayest  thou  die  with  my  hair  which  thou  pullest 
out  of  the  side  of  my  head  !     In  thy  house  mayest  thou  rot  with  it !" 

3.  The  larger  hooting  owl  {fgwalaP)  is,  unlike  the  screech-owl,  a 
bird  of  ill  omen,  prophesying  death  and  stealing  children.  When 
heard  hooting  he  is  addressed  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

"  Libi'n    di         we^gas'dam  ?         Ha^*        da^t'gayawa^da       'al'yo ! 

"News  ?  didst  thou  come  to  tell  me?      Yonder    alongside  the  earth's' rib  (:=  N.)      look  1 

Nek'di     t!om5man }    He^ada*    yap!a     gwala,    ge     di       alxi'git'. 

Who  has  been  killed  ?  Far  away  people  many,        there       ?     didst  thou  see  them; 

g6       di       lohoyd"'.-'        Ga       d{     ga'al       libi'n        we^gdsdam?" 

there  ?  are  they  dying?  That  ?  for  news        didst  thou  come  to  tell  me ? " 

Nagdn         t'gwala^     yiwiya-uda*. 

He  is  spoken  to  owl  when  he  talks. 

Translation :  "  Didst  thou  come  to  tell  me  news  ?  Off  yonder 
towards  the  north  look  thou  !  Who  has  been  killed.''  Far  away  there 
are  many  people.  Didst  thou  see  them  there,  did  people  die  there  } 
Didst  thou  come  to  tell  me  that  for  news  ?  "  Thus  an  owl  is  ad- 
dressed when  he  hoots. 

This  charm  may  be  interpreted  as  a  prayer,  for  the  owl  is  cajoled, 
as  it  were,  into  reporting  the  death  of  some  one  far  removed  instead 
of  referring  to  that  of  one  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  speaker. 

4.  Of  the  yellowhammer  {t/^k"^)  the  story  was  told,  how  once, 

^  The  earth  is  conceived  of  as  a  vast  animal  lying  on  its  belly  and  stretched  out 
towards  the  east,  or  perhaps  the  reference  of  points  of  the  compass  to  parts  of  the 
earth's  body  is  to  be  regarded  as  only  metaphorical.  East  is  termed  gwent^gd'^ 
bok'-danda,  "  at  the  nape  of  the  earth's  neck  "  {gwen-  "  at  nape  "  -f  t'gd'*  "  earth  " 
-f  botcdan  "neck");  west  is  dit'gd^yuk/umd'^da  "on  back  of  the  earth's  tail" 
{di-  "on  back  " -f  t'gd'^ ■]- yuk/umd"  "tail").  The  word  in  the  text,  dd'^t'gda. 
yawd'^da  "alongside  the  earth's  ribs  "  {dd'^-  "at  ear, alongside "  -f  t'gd'^ -\- yawa^- 
"  rib")  can  evidently  mean  either  north  or  south,  so  that  a  gesture  was  probably 
necessary  to  remove  the  ambiguity.  The  -da  at  the  end  of  these  words  is  the  pos- 
sessive pronoun  of  the  third  person  in  local  relations,  corresponding  to  -de  of 
the  first  (cf.  hat'gd'^de  "in  my  country"  in  No.  i);  the  word  for  west  would 
accordingly  be  more  literally  translated  by  "at  the  nape  of  its,  the  earth's,  neck," 
and  correspondingly  for  the  other  points  of  the  compass. 
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when  a  number  of  people  passed  a  group  of  Ww   '        ■      ' 

to  control  his  excitement,  announced  to  all  the  ^ 

"  T/^l'""  /     Now  they  have  passed  the  first  house  !    Tlfk"^ I    Now 

they  have  passed  the  second  house  !  "  and  so  on  ihrou-h  all  •" 

Hence,  when  his  cry  is  heard,  he  is  supposed  t<i  !)c  tc!l::-.. 

one's  arrival :  — 

Yap!a       baxamda*       altlayak':     "  Vap'.is  i*    i.ix.iTn:       "  iuxa- 

People  when  they  coroe       he  di»<:over»  them  :  "  Peoiile        ihty  *f «  coaiog  I  **     "Tk*l 

xmia-uda*    yap!a       ma  d{    •alt!ayaj;it' ? "     ga     nag.in      yiu 

they  keep  comitig       people  thou      ?      didst  thou  Mc  them  ? "     ikii    ii  tatd  lu  him        •) 

tltl-'k'". 

yellowhammer. 

Translation :  WheK  people  come,  yellowhammer  discovers  them 
and  says  :  "  People  are  coming  !  "  "  Didst  thou  see  that  fK'oplc  keep 
coming?"  [as  much  as  to  say:  "Thou  need  not  tell  us  thou  hasi 
seen  them  !  "]     That  is  said  when  a  yellowhammer  screams. 

5.  At  the  appearance  of  a  new  moon  {bixal  ba^tlebtU'iV)  it  was 
customary  to  yell  and  address  to  it  the  following  words  :  — 

"Dap'oit'eS      dehi       kliyakMe*".      'I'sr  yapla     '  Amadi     lohd"*" 

"  I  shall  prosper,      still  longer  I  shall  go.  Even        people  '  Would  that       Im  4M " 

nexigi',        ma       ya^       na'nat'e^        hawi'        ba*dep'dc*.         'is  i* 

li  they  say  of  me,        thee       just  like  I  shall  do,  ag-»n  I  th<ll  mm.  E*«fl 

k'aigwala     he'ne      hc^nagwasbik'na*,       lap'am     gd-isbik'na*,     k'ii- 

many  beings  then  when  they  devour  thee,  frogi  when  they  e«l  l)>e«,        ■>*■; 

gwala         lasgum       iuxgwat',      *isi*     ga         gd-isbik'na*,         gas'i* 

beings  little  snakes  handed,  even        those  «hea  they  cat  tK«<,  tUU 

(,■=:.  lizards) 

hawi      ba^     tiebet'am.      Ma     ya^       na'n;it'e^      de'xa."      Prolonged 

again  thou  dost  rise.  Thee      just  like  1  shall  do        intiine  locotix." 

yelling:   bd-\-. 

Translation:  "May  I  prosper,  may  I  remain  alive  yet  awhile. 
Even  if  people  say  of  me  :  'Would  that  he  died  ! '  may  I  do  just  as 
thou  doest,  may  I  rise  again  [the  same  word  is  here  used  as  for  the 
rising  of  the  moon].  Even  then  when  many  evil  beings  devour  thee, 
when  frogs  eat  thee  up,  many  evil  beings  such  as  lizards,  when  those 
eat  thee  up,  still  dost  thou  rise  again.  In  time  to  come  may  I  do 
just  like  thee  !" 

This  prayer  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  class.  The  moon,  in 
passing  through  its  phases,  is  supposed  to  be  subit\tcil  to  the  .itt.».  V,« 
of  its  reptilian  enemies  and  to  be  completely  worsted  .it  the  end  litit 
only  for  a  brief  space,  for  the  moon  has  a  powerful  "  mctlicinc"  with 
which  to  combat  its  enemies  and  triumph  again.  The  speak' 
in  effect,  that  to  hinj  also  may  some  of  this  power  be  gr.r 
that  he  may  withstand  the  malice  of  those  that  wish  him  ill. 

6.  The  spirit  of  Snow  {p.'ii's),  though  he  drove  ilov-    ■ 
from  the  mountains,  was  not  believed  to  he  particul.irly  •■. 

to  men,  whom  he  begrudged  the  game.    When  it  snowed  too  hcaviij. 
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advantage  was  taken  of  his  niggardly  character  to  bring  him  to  a 
halt  by  reciting  the  following  address  as  a  ruse,  each  syllable  being 
pronounced  clearly  by  itself  and  with  pomp. 

"T'gam     me*     degingdn    gwenso"mal       s-i'ulit'a'        gwent'gem 

"Elks  hither        drive  them  on      in  back  of  mountain      which  are  staying  black-necked 

hagwelt'gtS^mt'gam  "      naganhan    pla^s.    Gas-i*  ani'  loplot',    bono* 

in  dark  places  under  trees !  "  he  used  to  be  told     Snow.      And  then      not        it  snowed,        again 

ha-uhana's.  Gelheye'x  p!a^s,         ani«     t'gam    ha-uhi'mia 

he  was  quiet.  He  is  stingy  Snow,  not  elks      down  hill  to  drive  them 

gelguluk'^. 

he  desires. 

Translation :  "  Hitherwards  drive  the  elks,  the  black-necked  ones, 
that  dwell  back  of  the  mountain,  in  dark  places  under  the  trees !  " 
Thus  it  was  customary  to  speak  to  Snow.  Then  it  no  longer  snowed, 
again  he  became  quiet.  Snow  is  stingy ;  he  does  not  desire  to  drive 
down  elks. 

7.  Similar  to  this,  in  that  the  undesirable  spirit  is  gotten  rid  of 
by  trickery,  is  the  following  metrical  song-charm,  addressed  to  the 
winter-storm.  The  storm-spirit  is  conceived  of  as  a  supernatural 
woman  going  out  with  her  children  to  dig  up  roots,  only  instead  of 
uprooting  camass  with  her  digging-stick  as  mortal  women  are  wont 
to  do,  she  upturns  the  trees.  This  "  medicine  "  served  to  banish  her 
from  haunts  of  men. 

"  Heedad^'        hi       nk.         T'gap'xTut'ee 

"  Away  from  here  pass.  Thy  digging  stick 

Heedadd«       hi         nak'w. 

Away  from  here  pass  with  it ! 

Hees-6"mdl     hi         nak'w  degesi«t' 

Mountainwards  pass  with  it    thy  sifting  basket-pan  ! 

Heewildmxa  hi       nak'w        t'gap'xTut'e* 

To  Mt.  Alwilimxadls  pass  with  it     thy  digging  stick  1 

Wede     md*     ginagwkt' 

Not        hither     come  with  it 

Wede     me«    gingkt' 

Not         hither      come  ! 

Hap'dc       xilam     yo"k!aa 

Thy  children     dead  ones     their  bones 

Yewe  sallatslkk'." 

Perchance        they  touch  them  with  their  feet." 

Nagan       ga'a.       Wihin  k!u"yapxa^      malak'wak' :     "  Gwalt' 

It  was  said  to  her    just  that        My  mother  her  friend  she  told  her  :  "Wind 

mahai       wok'i*  ga    na^gi'k'." 

great        if  it  should  come        that         say  to  it." 

Translation:  "Go  thou  away  from  here,  with  thy  camass-stick 
pass  thou  away  from  here,  mountainwards  pass  thou  with  thy  sifting- 
pan,  away  to  Mt.  Alwilamxadis  pass  thou  with  thy  camass-stick  ! 
Come  thou  not  hither  with  it,  come  thou  not  hither !  Perchance  thy 
children  touch  with  their  feet  dead  people's  bones."  Just  that  was 
said  to  her.  A  friend  of  my  mother's  told  her:  "If  a  great  storm 
comes,  you  shall  say  that  to  it." 
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The  purpose  of  the  storm  woman's  digging-stick  is  evident to 

root  up  the  trees.     The  object  of  the  supernatural  siftin/  •    ••  •-  ••  • 

quite  obvious,  but  the  idea  imphed  seems  to  be  that  the »; 

of  falling  snow  are  sifted  therein  as  mortal  folk  winnow  lucir  acuni> 

meal. 

8.  Another  sujKTnatural  agency  of  a  meteorological  character 
whose  presence  was  felt  to  be  undesirable  is  the  whirlwind  {f'd*- 
juhfi.t). 

Gasi*       p6*"ytlmx        wili         ba'it'gwalak'"       dcdewili'da,       t'gi* 

Nuw  whirlwind  hi>ii»c  whirl*  up  pan  b)r  liiuMiluof,  Mnk 

salp'iilup'ilin.  "  'b"'u".         kluyaba*t'      elt'e*    gwi'neixdc*    eft'C" 

it  is  kicked.  "  Thy  (ncnd  I  am,  ihjr  rtUor  I  tm" 

nagan. 

is  said  to  it. 

Translation  :  "  When  a  whirlwind  whirls  up  by  the  door  of  a  house, 
the  earth  is  kicked  and  it  is  said :  "  «b"  '«".  I  am  thy  friend,  I  am 
of  thy  relations." 

The  meaning  of  the  charm,  according  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  lies  in  the 
attempt  to  pacify  the  whirlwind  spirit  by  claiming  relationship  with 
it  and  hence  immunity  from  harm.  Like  the  hummingbird,  the 
whirlwind  was  believed  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  message  frau).:hf  wi!h 
evil  for  some  one. 

9.  Winds  were  supposed  to  be  cfTicaci(nis  in  driving  sickness  out 
of  the  body,  and  were  appealed  to  for  the  purpose.  Tlic  fillnwini^ 
medicine-formula  was  used  :  — 

"He!          Gwel'wa^dide  ba-ideyCgiwidd*      k'ai'wa     'ilts'ak**, 

"  From  lower  p.irt  ot  my  body  thou  shall  drive  a»ay  evil  thinc»  '  -  ', 

dak'hawalak'ide       ba-ideye*'giwida',         dak'iude        ba-i';  ..ia*. 

from  crown  of  my  head  thou  shall  drive  them  away     from  above  my  hand»      thouihi  *"'*'» 

hats!ek'ts!igide  ba-ideyCgiwidd*         k'di'wa  •iltslak"', 

from  within  my  backbone  thou  shall  drive  away  evil  ihinitt  ha^    i 

dak'salde     ba-ideye^giwida*    k'ai'wa    'iltslak'*."    He*nc   dapV.p'au, 

from  above  my  feet        thou  shall  drive  away        evil  things  bad."  Then  ikmj  U«*, 

h^+       nagan. 

was  said  to  it. 

Translation:  "He!  From  out  of  my  body  do  thou  drive  all  bad 
things  away,  from  the  crown  of  my  head  do  thou  blow  them  away, 
from  above  my  hands  [/.  e.  from  my  arms]  do  thou  blow  them  away. 
from  within  my  backbone  do  thou  blow  all  bad  things  away,  from 
above  my  feet  [/.  e.  from  my  legs]  do  thou  drive  all  bad  things  away  !  " 
Then  they  blew,  saying  h'  +  . 

10.  When  it  rained  hard  and  it  was  desired  to  put  an  end  to  the 
downpour,  the  rain  spirit  was  asked  :  — 

"Gwind*    di    ha-uhan'sda' .^       Gc'n6      li.;':.".i.if  (i..to.K!.iM 

"How  long        ?  thou  wilt  cea»c?  So  long      ihoa  >u»t  fti^^J    ■ 

house:)    "  Dlt'gayukluma-Via       duyum     'alpli'ts  '  '•    ■■",:;>•" 

"  At  the  earth's  lail  =  wc»t  cil-uil  <»■ 
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Translatioti :  "How  long  is  it  before  thou  wilt  cease?  So  long 
hast  thou  been  raining  !  "  (To  folks  in  house  :)  "  Do  ye  burn  cat- 
tail rushes  towards  the  west." 

Why  the  burning  of  cat-tail  rushes  should  cause  the  rainfall  to 
cease  is  not  evident.  Inasmuch  as  the  rain-bearing  winds  come  from 
the  west,  it  is  possible  that  the  burning  in  the  west  is  to  be  con- 
strued as  a  means  for  frightening  away  the  rain  spirit  as  he  proceeds 
to  the  east. 

1 1.  The  charms  heretofore  given  have  all  been  addressed  to  animals 
or  natural  phenomena  conceived  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural 
powers.  The  following  differs  in  that  it  is  spoken  to  an  absent  human 
being,  but  resembles  in  general  tone  some  of  the  preceding,  the  main 
idea  of  the  charm  being  a  prayer  for  long  life  and  prosperity.  When 
a  person  sneezed,  it  was  believed  that  his  name  was  being  mentioned 
by  some  one  afar  off.  To  prevent  the  evil  effect  to  the  person 
named  of  a  possible  mention  of  his  name  in  connection  with  ill 
wishes  (for  words  as  such  may  have  power  of  good  or  ill),  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  apostrophize  the  absent  ones. 

"N^k'di         k!uyumisi  .^        *  Dap'5it'a*,'        nexdaba*      'hawi     be 

"Who  he  calls  my  name  ?        '  Thou  shall  prosper,'       ye  shall  say  of  me,        'yet  day 

mu^'xdan      dehi     ( kliyigada'.'  )    Desbusba-usdaba*." 

once  further  thou  shalt  go.'  Ye  shall  blow  to  me  ! " 

Translation :  "  Who  is  it  that  calls  my  name .-'  May  ye  (who  speak 
of  me)  say  in  regard  to  me  :  '  Do  thou  prosper,  mayest  thou  go 
ahead  [i.  e.  continue  life]  yet  another  day  ! '     May  ye  blow  to  me !  " 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address  a  continued  current  of  air  was 
blown  by  the  speaker  as  symbolic  of  the  long  life  desired.  In 
general,  blowing,  particularly  of  a  whiff  of  tobacco  smoke,  was  used 
before  and  after  the  recitation  of  a  charm  ;  apparently  there  was 
ascribed  to  it  a  certain  magical  power  to  bring  about  the  prayer  of 
the  speaker. 

Shamanism.  Needless  to  say,  the  theory  of  disease  held  by  the 
Takelmas  was  that  which  almost  universally  obtains  among  primitive 
tribes.  The  disease  or  ailment  itself  was  conceived  of  as  directly 
caused  by  a  "disease  spirit"  or  "pain,"  known  as  2i  ts- Uddxgwa, 
that  had  become  lodged  in  some  part  of  the  victim's  body.  The 
ts'Uddxgwa  was  thought  of  in  quite  material  terms,  and  could  be 
extracted  by  persons  properly  qualified  in  the  form  of  a  splinter  of 
wood  or  the  like,  whereupon  the  ailment  necessarily  vanished.  No 
bodily  ill,  not  even  death,  was  the  result  of  purely  natural  causes, 
but  was  in  practically  every  instance  due  to  the  malice  of  some  evil- 
minded  person,  either  a  shaman  i^goyo)  or  one  who  had  hired  a  sha- 
man to  inflict  disease  upon  some  hated  person.  The  shaman,  always 
feared,  and  always  suspected  of  being  responsible  for  whatever  ill 
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might  befall  the  individual  or  the  village  community,  was  said,  when 
bent  upon  the  death  of  some  one,  "to  go  out  of  his  1. 
disease-spirit  {t/a-uj'ct'')  that  he  has  obtained  "  and  "  to 
with  it  "  {yap.'a  da-uyd"  tslaydk'i  =  people  discase-spiril  he  shoots 
them  with).  A  powerful  shaman  might  also  reach  his  victim  by 
merely  "wishing"  him  ill  or  (mentally)  "poisoning"  him,  as  my 
informant  put  it  ;  this  method  was  frequently  employed  by  mytho* 
logical  characters  such  as  Coyote,  and  was  indicated  in  the  language 
by  a  special  verb  {wiyintdsi,  "he  wished  to,  poisoned  mc").  As  we 
have  already  seen,  the  evil  "wish  "  could  sometimes  be  carried  lo  the 
person  aimed  at  by  means  of  such  emissaries  as  the  hummingbird 
or  (perhaps)  the  whirlwind.  It  not  infrequently  hapjK'ncd,  when 
some  one  fell  ill,  that  a  particular  shaman  was  accused  by  another  of 
being  the  responsible  party  ;  in  such  cases  the  accused  shaman  was 
compelled  to  cure  the  sick  person  or  else  suffer  ileath  as  a  penally. 
So  great  was  the  distrust  felt  for  a  shaman  that  in  some  villages 
their  presence  was  not  tolerated  at  all  for  fear  of  the  results  of  their 
malicious  practices.  The  attitude  of  the  Takelmas  towards  the  sha- 
mans is  significantly  illustrated  in  the  matter  of  retaliation  for  mur- 
der. Ordinarily  the  murder  of  an  Indian  gave  rise  lo  a  blood-fcud, 
sometimes  long  protracted,  settled  only  by  a  payment  of  consider- 
able value  to  the  injured  party.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  shaman 
was  slain,  his  or  her '  relatives  were  obliged  to  be  content  with  ihe 
payment  of  a  small  fine,  and  could  not  demand  retaliation.  Evidently 
the  death  of  a  shaman  was  considered  as  merited  in  any  event,  for 
who  knew  how  many  deaths  he  had  himself  been  responsible  for.' 

The  shaman  {goyd)  obtained  his  magical  power  lo  cause  and  cure 
sickness  from  one  or  generally  several  guardian  spirits  (known  as 
yd^ldpxdd"),  as  a  rule  animal  spirits  or  natural  objects  and  forces.  The 
method  of  securing  the  guardianship  of  these  spirits  was  the  same 
as  that  so  commonly  employed  in  the  Columbia  valley  for  t' 
sition  of  a  "personal  totem  "or  "protector"  (ordinarily  rcferi 
the  Chinook  jargon  term  of  tamanwas)  ;  /.  c.  the  intending  shaman 
would  undergo  a  suitable  term   of  training,  gencr.i"  ■ 

fasting  and  praying  in  the  mountains  ;  during  this  pi 
spirits  would  appear  in  a  dream  and  make  known  their  guardianship 
by  the  bestowal  of  a  medicine-song,  for  each  of  the  s? 
idpxild"  has  its  own  particular  song  suited  to  its  genci.i. 

>  Both  men  and  women  could  be  shamans  without  apparent  .IfTrr.  n.  ,.    Th«rt 
is  nothing  to  show  that  the  women  were  looked  U{)on  a»  mor.  ^  »»•  lb« 

case  among  certain  other  tribes.     Mention  was  made  by  M 
called  "hermaphrodite"  {swayau)  or  man-woman  with   man' 
aUire,  credited   with  strong  shamanistic  powers;  this   was  cM-ri.'>'V  .>r.c  ^t   ■•  c 
"  berdashes  "  found  also  among  the  Shastas. 
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The  coyote,  for  instance,  is  represented  in  the  myths  as  beginning 
nearly  every  word  with  a  meaningless  prefixed  s- — ,  and  this  charac- 
teristic peculiarity  would  be  imitated  by  a  shaman  in  his  "coyote 
song,"  provided,  of  course,  he  had  acquired  the  coyote  as  one  of  his 
guardians.  It  is  to  be  carefully  noted  that  guardian  spirits  were  not 
possessed  by  the  great  run  of  people  (or  jyap/a  gamdxdi,  "  raw 
people,"  as  they  were  called),  but  were  vouchsafed  only  to  the  sha- 
mans ;  the  general  doctrine  of  individual  guardian  spirits  character- 
istic  of  the  tribes  along  the  lower  Columbia  thus  weakens  towards 
the  south,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  that  it  was  never 
developed  in  this  area.  Among  the  guardian  spirits  generally  held 
by  shamans  are  to  be  mentioned  the  panther,  wolf,  coyote,  rattlesnake, 
eagle,  hummingbird,  woodpecker  {bdk'bd),  yellowhammer  {t.'^^k''^), 
moon,  sun,  and  wind.  Some  animal  spirits,  such  as  the  chicken- 
hawk,  were  distinctly  hostile  to  the  goyo,  as  will  be  later  shown,  and 
never  served  as  his  guardians.  Of  those  enumerated  the  sun  was 
undesirable,  in  so  far  as  its  acquisition,  it  was  believed,  entailed  the 
loss  to  the  shaman  of  his  own  children.  This  illustrates,  to  some 
extent,  the  relation  which  we  must  conceive  to  exist  between  the 
shaman  and  his  spirits.  The  former  was  not  free  to  choose  which- 
ever of  the  latter  he  preferred,  his  choice  being,  at  least  in  theory, 
quite  involuntary  and  due  to  the  good  will  of  the  spirits  themselves. 
It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  a  shaman  was  said  to  be  the 
"  slave  "  of  his  spirits  and  why  his  actions  were  interpreted  largely 
as  a  carrying  out  of  their  behests.  Moreover,  they  had  to  be  kept  in 
good  humor,  as  shown  by  this  custom  :  If  a  shaman  was  called  to  a 
house  even  of  a  far  distant  village,  he  was  not  permitted  to  partake 
of  food  before  dancing  for  his  most  potent  guardian  spirit.  This 
dance  was  the  food  of  the  spirit ;  if  the  shaman  were  to  eat  first,  he 
would  be  guilty  of  satisfying  his  hunger  before  that  of  his  master, 
an  insult  to  the  latter  that  the  spirit  might  greatly  resent. 

In  "doctoring"  a  sick  person  the  method  employed  was  to  appeal 
to  the  guardian  spirits  for  information  as  to  the  location  of  the  pain- 
causing  ts\'iddxgwa,  so  that  the  shaman  might  be  enabled  to  "catch  " 
it  and  extract  it  from  the  body.  The  medicine-song  itself  consisted  as 
a  rule  of  meaningless  syllables  (burdens)  intermingled  with  snatches 
of  connected  words,  all  sung  to  a  monotonous  tune  of  indeterminate 
length  in  which  the  people  assembled  in  the  house  joined,  but  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  a  drum,  an  instrument  entirely  unknown 
to  the  Takelmas.  The  following,  taken  from  the  myth  of  "  Panther 
and  his  Deer-Wife,"  will  serve  as  an  example  of  one  of  these  mono- 
tonous shaman's  songs,  A  medicine-woman  of  the  Deer  people  is 
supposed  to  be  guarding  the  pancreas  (really  the  "life")  of  Panther, 
that  his  deer-wife  has  stolen  from  him  and  has  brought  to  her  people 
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to  be  used  as  a  ball  in  the  shinny-game.     Various  animals  in  di*> 

guises  arc  sent  to  recapture  the  pancreas,  but  the-  : 
detects  their  presence  by  means  of  her  supernal u: 
sings :  — 


m^^^^^^^'Z::-;...:^:^ 


1,  WayaweneL6"wana,  wayaweneL6««wana,  wnyaweneL6'*wana. 

2.  Nek'dildeme'awit',  nek'difidcmc*.Tiwif,  nck'dlidcmc'awjl', 

which  translated  means,  "Who  is  going  about  over  there?"  The 
burden  "  \Vaya\veneLo"wana  "  is  probably  to  be  considered  as  sung 
by  the  medicine-woman  and  her  helpers  as  long  as  desired,  while  ihc 
second  line  is  said  every  now  and  then  by  the  shaman  on  pcrccivmg 
an  intruder  lurking  about  and  watching  for  an  oj)portunity  to  steal 
the  pancreas,  always  in  the  same  tune. 

If  the  shaman  was  a  woman,  her  husband  started  in  with  the  song, 
the  other  following  his  lead,  while  if  the  shaman  was  a  man,  his  wife 
took  the  lead.  The  communications  of  the  guardian  spirits  were  re- 
peated by  the  shaman,  but  being  unintelligible  or  inaudible  to  most, 
were  explained  to  those  around  by  a  layman  (/'.  e.  non-shaman),  known 
as  a  gojo  dak'da/iaid-hi's,  i.  e.  "  shaman  answerer."  Despite  the  fear 
which  they  inspired,  the  services  of  shamans  must  have  been  often 
required  in  the  cure  of  disease,  rain-making,  causing  of  rain  or  snow 
to  cease,  and  the  like.  The  fees  varied  widely,  according  to  the  im- 
portance or  supposed  difficulty  of  the  case,  sometimes  wonv 
given  in  payment.  A  brief  account  of  a  cure  effected  bya^>,-  .  j 
girlhood  of  the  informant  was  obtained  from  Mrs.  Johnson  ;  literally 
translated  it  runs  thus  :  — 

"At  that  time  I  became  sick.  And  then  a  shaman  was  paid,  my 
father  paid  a  shaman  ;  four  shamans  danced  for  me.  And  I  almost 
died.     Now  I  dreamt  of  a  shaman.     And  then  I  was  •      "  "    * 

bones  ;  my  food  was  half  a  spoonful,  not  even  a  full  s|>" 
mother  give  me  to  cat  —  not  even  that  much,  nor  did  I  drink  any 
water.      Now  in  the  fall  time  I  dreamt  of  that 
yet  danced  for  me.     These  four  shamans  had  '; 
but  that  shaman  I  had  dreamt  of  —  that  one  had  not  yet  danced  lor 
me.    Aly  mother  went  to  fetch  the  shaman  I  dreamt  of.  .i:  '       "  •*-   - 
she  came.     Then  the  people  assembled  together,  but  I 
the  people  coming  together,  I  was  dead.    And  she  danced  just  when 
it  had   become  noon,  in  the   afternoon.     Then   ihc  shaman  saul  : 
'  Hold  her!     Do  you  peojjle  hold  her  by  her  legs  and  hands'"    And 
then  she  said  concerning  me  :  '  She  might  jump  up.'    Now  I  w 

who  jumps  up  (when  he  is  dead)  .*     Jumping  n   ••■ "  '"'  ■ 

spirit,  then  something  like  a  splinter  of  wood  I 
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she  did.  If  nowadays  such  a  splinter  of  wood  should  hurt  you,  would 
you  not  feel  it  ?  That  is  how  she  pulled  it  out ;  I  felt  it  when  she 
pulled  it  out.  And  then  I  arose.  '  Give  me  food,  mother ! '  I  said. 
Then  the  shaman  laughed  (from  joy)  and  said  thus  :  *  Tell  her  to 
wait  now  until  I  set  right  her  body.'  Then  again  she  sang  and  set 
my  body  completely  right.  Then  she  put  the  blood  into  a  basket- 
bucket  [jt/e/:  small  shaman's  bucket  used  to  put  'pains'  in]  and 
set  everything  right.  With  her  lips  she  sucked  it  from  me,  took  out 
the  blood,  and  put  it  into  the  bucket.  Not  again  did  I  then  become 
sick.  Then  thus  she  said  :  '  Not  again  will  you  become  sick  as  long 
as  I  remain  alive,  as  long  as  I  do  not  die.  If  I  die,  just  then  will 
you  again  fall  sick,'  she  said  to  me.  '  She  is  a  good  girl,  not  badly 
she  talks  to  people,  always  good  her  heart,  ever  she  laughs,'  said  that 
shaman.  '  Now  let  her  bathe  [speaking  to  my  mother].  Prepare 
hot  water  and  let  her  bathe ;  t/ten  give  her  food  to  eat.'  So  my 
mother  prepared  warm  water.  Then  she  made  me  bathe  and  then 
gave  me  food.  After  this  they  all  returned  to  their  homes,  and  then 
the  shaman  returned  to  her  own  house.  She  cured  me  ;  not  again 
did  I  become  sick  at  that  time.  Then  when  I  recovered  my  hair  all 
came  out ;  this  way  did  I  become  :  no  hair  at  all  on  my  head.  I  just 
tied  a  neckerchief  about  my  head.  Thus  she  cured  me.  For  that 
reason  I  for  my  part  believe  in  shamans."  ^ 

Besides  X.hQ  goyo,  or  "shaman,"  properly  speaking,  there  was  the 
s'dmldholxa^s,  also  endowed  with  supernatural  powers  and  capable 
of  influencing  powerful  spirits,  yet  in  every  respect  entirely  distinct 
from  the  go^'o.  He  was  said  to  be  able  to  dream  of  the  creation  of 
all  things  and  of  all  that  was  to  be.  Like  the  goyo,  he  could  cure 
disease,  but,  unlike  him,  had  not  the  power  of  inflicting  it,  or  at  least 
did  not,  being  looked  upon  as  of  a  friendly  disposition  towards  his 
fellow-men,  nor  was  he  able  to  "catch"  the  "pain."  He  did  not 
dance,  like  the  goyo,  nor  did  he  require  the  services  of  any  one  else 
in  the  singing.  His  procedure  consisted  mainly  in  sitting  down  by 
the  side  of  the  invalid,  rubbing  the  part  affected  by  the  malady,  and 
singing  his  medicine-song,  in  which  the  untranslatable,  probably 
meaningless  words  " hd'^gwaici  ha^gwatcV'  were  said  frequently  to 
recur.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  Takelma  goyo  and  s-om- 
loholxa's  correspond  respectively  to  the  two  classes  of  medicine-men 
frequently  found  in  many  Indian  tribes  and  illustrated  among  the 

1  This  account  indicates  the  importance  of  the  numberyf 2/.?  in  the  ordinary  con- 
ceptions of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  Indians,  as  well  as  in  the  mythology  of 
this  region  (four  shamans  are  unsuccessful,  only  the  fifth  cures).  Interesting  also 
is  the  idea  of  a  sympathetic  relation  between  two  persons,  by  virtue  of  which  the 
well-being  of  one  is  dependent  upon  the  life  of  the  other  —  an  idea  that  may  well 
be  included  under  the  general  concept  of  "  sympathetic  magic." 
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Wascos  of  the  Dalles  by  the  ididgiwam  (shaman,  one  who  ••  shooU  " 

people)  and  /V/M.f//<:7//V  (one  who  "dcjctors  ;  "  ci.  -j^i/tiir,  "{o  ■ 
The  ididgiwam  is  practically  always  also  an  idtaxilaiit.iix  ■  . 

but  a  goyo  can  never  be  at  the  same  time  a  sdmidhSlxafs.  In  fact 
the  two  are  mutually  exclusive  terms,  and  the  relation  ' 
two  sorts  of  mcdicine-mcn  was  one  of  hostility,  the  > 
having  been  often  hired  to  counteract  the  evil  work  of  a  gdyd.  It  it 
interesting  to  note  that  the  two  appealed  to  entirely  diffcrct.' 
as  supernatural  helpers,  and  thus  made  use  of  ditfercnt  i.. 
songs.  No  supernatural  power  that  was  wont  to  aid  the  sdml^ 
holxa's  could  ever  become  the  guardian  spirit  of  a  gi'ty^d,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  ever  ready  to  inflict  punishment  upon  him.  The  most 
potent  of  these  spirits  were  the  chicken-hawk  (/r/i''j •«'"),  the  sparrow- 
hawk  {yck.'iye'),  the  acorn-woman,  and  a  number  of  local  moun- 
tain spirits.  Among  these  latter  was  the  dan  mologdl  (Rock  Did 
Woman)  addressed  as  "  Grandmother,"  and  closely  associated  with  a 
rock  of  about  three  feet  in  height  and  with  an  elongated  round  top, 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Daldaiiik\  a  village  north  of  Rogue  River, 
and  between  Grant's  Pass  and  Leaf  Creek  ;  near  the  rock  imper- 
sonating the  old  woman  were  a  number  of  others  known  as  her  pipe 
{}iax),  bucket  {k.'^l),  stirrer  {s-umxi),  to  prevent  it  from  boiling  over, 
and  tongs  {k.'dina')  for  picking  up  the  hot  stones  used  for  boiling 
(the  purpose  of  these  cooking  instruments  will  soon  become  app.ir- 
ent).  Various  kinds  of  food  were  laid  on  top  of  the  rock  as  an  olfer- 
ing  to  the  old  woman  for  the  cure  of  sickness. 

A  mountain  spirit  subordinate  to  her  was  Aldauyir'k'wadis ;  the 
four  fir-trees  that  surmounted  its  summit  were  termed  the  ceremo- 
nial feathers  of  the  mountain  spirit,  the  mountain  itself  and  its  pre- 
siding spirit  being,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  more  or  less  commingled 
in  one  conception.  Still  other  such  mountain  spirits  were  another 
Aldauyd'^k'wadisy  near  Illinois  River,  in  sight  from  the  summit  of 
the  former,  and  referred  to  as  his  brother  ;  Alsa'v'cnt'ad'is,  next  to 
the  first  of  the  two  mountain  brothers  and  covered  with  oaks  and 
Vbal  bushes  (about  three  feet  in  height  and  of  a  yellowish  color),  uscx! 
by  the  s-omlohdlxa's  in  the  cure  of  fever  ;  and  Aldank.'dld'id<t,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  town  of  Jacksonville.  These  various  animal, 
plant,  and  mountain  spirits  (there  must  have  been  many  othr-si 
had  each  his  or  her  particular  medicine-song,  efficacious  in  brin^in^ 
harm  to  the  goyd.  Of  three  of  them,  the  chicken-hawk,  the  Acorn 
Woman,  and  the  Old  Rock  Woman  myths  were  obtained  in  which 
it  is  related  how  some  great  misfortune  befell  a  shaman  in  the  jUst ; 
the  recitation  of  these  myths  by  the  s-omio/sSlxa's  has  |X)wcr  to 
injure  X.\\e.  goyh  against  whom  they  arc  directed.  The  myth  of  ihc 
Old  Woman  and  the  mountain  Aldauyii^k'ifadis  is  here  given  m 
literal  translation:  — 
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"  When  this  great  world  was  first  set  [word  employed  is  identical 
with  that  used  in  referring  to  the  making  of  a  basket-bottom],  at 
that  time  the  Old  Rock  Woman  was  told  :  '  Thou  shalt  be  a  "  sha- 
man wisher  '^  (or  "  poisoner ") ;  if  an  evil-minded  shaman  devours 
people,  i/iou  shalt  sing  for  that.'  And  she  said  :  '  Yes  ! '  'And  thou 
shalt  put  thy  pipe  in  the  shaman's  mouth,  thou  shalt  give  him  to 
smoke  !  '  it  was  said  to  her.^  Here  alongside  of  her  her  rock  bucket, 
and  then  in  her  bucket  her  stirrer,  and  her  tongs.  Thus  it  was 
given  to  the  Old  Rock  Woman.  Her  bucket  is  for  boiling  the  sha- 
man's heart,  and  her  stirrer  —  with  that  she  stirs  up  the  shaman's 
heart  while  she  is  boiling  it,  and  with  her  tongs  she  lifts  stones  — 
hot  stones.  Then  she  made  the  stones  steam  in  her  bucket  and 
boiled  the  shaman's  heart.  For  that  —  a  shaman's  heart — is  her 
rock  bucket  'medicine.'  And  then  she  sang  for  the  shaman,  where- 
upon the  shaman  died.  The  Old  Rock  Woman,  'My  (paternal) 
Grandmother,'  has  done  it.  And  then  Mt.  Aldauya^k'wadis  was 
told  about  it.  '  Now  the  Old  Rock  Woman  has  killed  the  shaman,' 
he  was  told.  Then  he  was  ready  to  join  her  and  tied  his  head-hair 
up  into  a  top-knot  [indicative  of  war-dance].  Then  he  put  dust  on 
his  forehead  [white  war-paint].  Now  when  he  came  there,  the  sha- 
man was  lying  dead.  He  took  up  his  arm  and  wrenched  loose  the 
shaman's  arm.  A  little  distance  away  he  jumped  with  the  shaman's 
arm  into  a  ditch.  Then  he  danced  around  rapidly  and  brandished 
[like  a  knife]  the  shaman's  arm.  Then  he  sang  and  danced  with  it. 
Now  some  time  elapsed ;  he  looked  up,  looked  across  to  his  younger 
brother  [near  Illinois  River].  Then  he  did  as  before  and  also  his 
younger  brother  did  the  same  thing  ;  and  they  on  either  side  nodded 
to  each  other.  In  that  way  they  killed  the  shaman,  the  evil-minded 
shaman.  He  brandished  the  shaman's  arm  before  his  face;  just  as 
nowadays  a  knife  is  brandished,  that  he  did  with  it.  Thus,  when  this 
great  world  was  set  firm,  thus  it  happened.  In  this  manner  the 
s'dmloholxa's  makes  '  medicine  ; '  my  paternal  grandfather  made  the 
s'dmloJiolxa^s  'medicine  '  with  it  \i.  e.  with  this  dance  and  song  against 
shamans].  I  don't  know  who  arranged  matters  thus  ;  it  is  said  the 
'Children  Maker'  did  it.  Thus  they  call  him:  'Children  Maker;' 
nowadays  people  call  him  thus." 

Equally  unfriendly  was  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  gdyo 
and  the  Acorn  Woman,  though  the  eating  of  the  acorn,  the  staple 
article  of  food,  was  not  tabooed  to  the  former.  Whenever,  because 
of  a  strong  wind,  acorns,  believed  to  be  the  flesh  of  the  Acorn 
Woman  herself,  fell  off  before  they  ripened,  the  responsibility  was 
laid  to  the  door  of  an  evil-minded  shaman  who' thus  desired  to  deprive 
the  people  of  their  food.  The  following  myth  bearing  on  this  point 
is  similar  in  its  general  character  to  the  one  given  above,  and,  like 
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it,    was    recounted  by    the   somloholxiVs   as  "medicine"   appinst   % 
goyh :  — 

'"A  shaman  has  blown  thee  otf,'  the  Acorn  was  wont  to  .  .  _.. 
dressed  by  men  of  days  gone  by.  That  used  to  be  said  to  the  Acorn  ; 
old  men  said  it.  By  means  of  a  wind  the  shaman  blew  off  the  u  '.rns  ; 
it  was  a  shaman  who  blew  the  acorns  off.  Now  the  .Acurn  Chicllajn- 
ess  {yana  (fa*and''k'(ia),  that  one  was  sitting  in  her  house  and  taw 
how  they  were  bein-;  blown  down.  S/w  had  sent  herself  ihcrc  to 
the  tree  [i.  e.  acorns  growing  there  were  jiart  of  herself  J.  Then  the 
shaman  had  blown  her  off.  So  the  shaman  having  been  killed,  this 
old  woman,  the  Acorn  Chieftainess,  then  dried  him.  When  the  sha- 
man was  dead,  this  old  Acorn  Woman,  because  he  had  blown  her  off, 
for  that  reason  dried  him.  Like  dried  venison  then,  thus  she  dried 
him.  For  a  long  time  she  tlid  that  thing.  Now  whenever  a 
died,  she  used  to  tlry  him  ;  the  old  woman  did  it.  Then  a  1' 
elapsed.  And  then  two  men  said  to  each  other:  'Let  us  journey 
to  the  old  woman  ;  she  has  lots  of  venison,  people  say.'  Then  the 
two  men  came  to  the  old  woman.  She  did  not  look  at  them  as  they 
came  into  the  house,  sat  with  her  back  towards  the  fire.  The  two 
men  seated  themselves,  she  did  not  converse  with  them.  A  long 
time  went  by  and  then  she  picked  up  a  basket-pan  ( p!i*h).  Then 
she  took  dried  venison  [/'.  c.  shaman's  flesh]  and  put  it  into  the  basket- 
pan.  Then  she  put  it  at  their  feet  and  then  turned  her  back  to  the 
fire.  She  did  not  look  at  the  men  after  she  had  put  down  this  dried 
venison  at  their  feet.  '  Now  the  food  has  probably  been  eaten,'  she 
thought  to  herself.  And  when  a  short  time  had  elapsed,  just  thtn 
she  looked  in  back  of  her  across  the  fire.  Now  the  two  men  were 
dead  already,  just  then  she  turned  towards  the  fire  ;  and  then  she 
took  up  some  water.  Then  she  put  the  water  in  her  mouth  and  blew 
it  over  their  checks  :  p''^\  The  two  men  arose  and  recovered.  Then 
she  said:  'What  did  you  think.'  Did  you  think  in  regard  to  me : 
"She  keeps  dried  venison  "  .-^  Did  you  think  it  was  dried  venison.* 
This  here  is  the  flesh  of  shamans,  not  dried  venison.  Since  they  blew 
me  off,  therefore  did  I  dry  them.'  Thus  said  the  old  woman,  the  old 
Acorn  Woman  said  it.  That  really  was  she  herself,  the  Acorn  Chief- 
tainess. Thus  far  it  [/.  c.  the  story]  goes.  Because  the  shamans 
blew  her  off,  for  that  reason  she  did  that." 

In  the   chicken-hawk  myth,  which  need  not  here   be  given,  the 
shaman  is  treated  with  even  less  consideration.     In  order  to  rc\'cnge 
himself  for  the  death  of   his  wife.  Chicken   Hawk  slays  w': 
hosts  of  shamans,  and,  not  content  with  that,  proceeds  to  the 
lation  of  all  mankind  until  caused  to  desist  by  a  gigantic  embassy  of 
the  Crow  people.    Me  was  the  chief  helper  of  the  s  otr,'  his 

war-song  and  myth  formed  particularly  strong  "  sh.i 
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If  a  shaman  made  himself  particularly  feared  by  the  community 
and  the  latter  did  not  desire  to  go  to  the  length  of  depriving  him  of 
his  life,  the  s'dmldh'dlxa*s  was  hired  to  drive  out  his  guardian  spirits 
{yo"ldpxiid'')  and  thus  render  him  incapable  of  doing  harm  by  "shoot- 
ing." The  account  of  the  procedure  which  follows  is  literally  trans- 
lated from  the  Takelma  text :  — 

"A  bad-hearted  shaman  —  of  such  a  one  his  guardian  spirits  are 
driven  out,  since  they  eat  up  people.  Now  it  is  not  desired  to  kill 
him,  so  for  that  reason  his  spirits  are  driven  out.  A  s'dmldhdlxa's 
does  it,  'raw'  people  [/.  e.  those  that  are  not  medicine-men]  do  not 
do  it.  '  Do  that  to  him,'  he  is  told  ;  he  [the  shaman]  does  not  do  it 
of  his  own  free  will.  So  now  night  has  come  and  the  people  have 
assembled  together  in  the  house.  .  .  .  Then  the  shaman  is  placed 
alongside  the  fire  without  any  clothes  on.  Then  dust  (or  ashes)  are 
scattered  all  over  his  body  by  clapping  hands,  and  one  of  his  guard- 
ian spirits  goes  out.  Now  as  it  goes  out  the  shaman  groans  :  '  tl"  +  ' 
and  there  is  blood  in  his  mouth.  Then  he  [the  s'dmldhdlxa's\  does 
that  to  him  again  and  claps  dust  (ashes)  over  him.  Now  when  one 
of  his  guardian  spirits  goes  out  of  him  again,  there  is  blood  in  his 
mouth.  The  shaman  counts  how  many  of  his  guardian  spirits  go 
out  of  himself.  Now  two  have  gone  out.  Then  the  shaman  is 
addressed  :  '  Do  not  hide  it !  Let  them  all  go  ! '  he  is  told.  .  .  .  [As 
many  as  twenty  spirits  may  be  ejected.]  Now  the  shaman  is  asked  : 
'  Are  they  all  gone  now } '  There  are  many  people,  the  house  is  full. 
And  he  says  :  '  Yes !  They  are  all  gone  now.  There  are  none 
now.'  He  is  asked  :  'Do  you  tell  the  truth.-'  Have  they  all  disap- 
peared now  ? '  And  he  says  :  *  Yes  ! '  The  s-dnildhdlxa's  is  told  : 
'  Well,  try  him  again  ! '  So  he  does  the  same  thing  to  him.  He 
rubs  dust  (ashes)  over  him  and  scatters  it,  clapping  his  hands.  There 
are  no  more  of  his  spirits  to  come  out,  they  are  all  gone  now.  The 
s'dmldJidlxa*s  has  done  that.  Since  the  bad-hearted  shaman  ate  up 
people,  therefore  that  was  done  to  him.  .  .  .  Now  when  the  shaman 
has  recovered*  then  he  has  become  like  '  one  that  has  had  dust 
(ashes)  thrown  on  him'  {algu^giiwik''^).  ..." 

Despite  the  supposed  general  efficacy  of  this  method  of  driving 
out  spirits,  some  shamans  are  said  to  have  been  clever  enough  to 
succeed  in  retaining  one  or  more  of  their  spirits  and  so  continuing 
secretly  to  harm  people. 

Miscellaneous  Beliefs.  In  conclusion  I  give  a  few  odds  and 
ends  of  folk-lore. 

I.  After  death,  the  soul  or  ghost  of  the  departed  was  supposed  to 
journey  to  the  land  of  ghosts,  situated  at  an  indefinite  distance  down 
the  river  and  on  the  opposite  shore.  This  place  was  known  as 
hanxilmt,  which  may  be  approximately  translated  by  "  across  where 
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ghosts  (or  dead  people)  are."     The  Charon  of  the  Takcliiuu  used  no 

paddle  but  just  pushed  off  with   his   foot  and  \vait<  ' 
arrived  ghost  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  of  i 
ghost  jumped  into   the  canoe,  was  ferried  across,  and  in  G 
lived  on  just  as  he  had  been  wont  to  live  on  earth. 

2.  In  going  about  in  the  night-time  the  Takelnias  were  sometimes 
frightened  by  hearing  a  peculiar  inspiratory  whistling   : 

to  that  often  produced  in  urging  on  a  horse.     Thi^ 

posed  to  be  made  by  wandering  ghosts  in  order  to  fri. 

The  present  stem  of  the  verb  used  to  describe  this  sound  ta  very 

probably  onomatopoetic  :  ts-.'nsitni: 

3.  A  certain  black  long-legged  bug  about  half  an  inch  lon^  was 
called  xilain  scbcl',  i.  e.  "  roasting  dead  people,"  because,  a 

to  a  myth  in  which  Coyote  is  really  to  blame,  he  was  held  re 
for  the  origin  of  death.     Therefore  this  bug,  when  seen,  wa 
killed. 

4.  If  a  black-striped  snake  crosses  one's  path,  it  should  be  M.-cd. 
If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  a  sign  that  some  one  of  your  relatives  will 
die. 

5.  If  a  rattlesnake  bites  your  shadow,  it  is  a  sign  tiiai  \  Hi  will 
vomit. 

6.  Dream  Omens.  It  is  good  to  dream  of  traveling  towards  the 
east,  but  to  dream  of  going  westwards  is  a  bad  omen.  To  dream  of 
muddy  water  is  a  bad  omen,  also  to  dream  of  snakes. 

7.  Blue  Jay  (ts-fai's-)  was  supposed  to  be  trying  to  imitate  Eagle 
with  his  cry.  Eagle's  screech  was  a  sign  of  ill-omen,  for  it  meant 
that  some  one  would  be  killed  with  an  arrow. 

8.  To  cause  the  thunder  to  stop,  it  was  customary  to  pinch  dogs 
into  barking.  Probably  the  dog's  bark  was  believed  to  frighten  away 
the  raccoon-like  animal  producing  by  his  drumming  the  noise  of 
thunder. 

9.  When  a  man  hiccoughs,  he  is  supposed  to  have  told  a  lie.  As 
a  remedy  a  piece  of  food  was  given  to  him  back  across  one's  shoul- 
der with  the  words  :  ''  AlV  gat,"  t.  e.  "  Kat  this  !  " 

10.  Myths  were  never  related  to  children  in  the  daytime,  because 
in  that  event  they  would  get  long  ears  and  be  caught  by  rattlesnakes. 
Nor  were  they  told  in  summer,  for  then  the  days  would  gel  shorter. 
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Editorial  Notes 

Originally  published  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  20,  33  —  49 
(1907).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Folklore  Society. 

Sapir's  ms.  marginal  notes  on  his  own  copy  are  given  in  the  notes 
below,  with  verbatim  material  in  quotation  marks. 

1 .  War-dance,  /  'gwan  hoyoidak '" . 

2.  Da'hvadagalai,  "not  mythical;  so-called  'water  dog'  or  'lizard'." 

3.  Alternative  form  for  k'.iyigadcf  given:  "?  kli'gadd'.'' 

4.  Word  divisions  marked:  "nek'di  Tdeme'^a  wit',"  etc. 

5.  For  'sick  at  that  time'  read  'sick  as  (?)  at  that  time'. 

6.  For  'did  I  become'  read  'did  my  head  become'. 

7.  After  'it  was  said  to  her.'  add  sentence,  "Thereupon  she  did  that 
to  him." 

8.  For  'she  did  that'  read  'she  did  that  to  them'. 

9.  "11.  Crow  was  supposed  to  be  saying p.'dk'p.'ak'  =  'bathe,  bathe!'" 


TakclnKi 

Taki;i.m.\  (tVi>ni  the  nali\c  name  iUl'\iclnutii,  'lluisc  d\KcIliny  al^ng  ihc 
river").  A  tribe  which,  icvjcther  with  the  Upper  lakclma  (q.\  ).  or 
Lat'gfr'wii.  \'ovms  ihc  Takilinan  linsziiistie  laiiiilN  oT  Powell.  Thcv  iKcupv 
the  middle  portion  o['  llie  course  o\'  Rouiie  r..  \n  s.u.  Oregon  from  and 
perhaps  inckiding  IlHnois  r.  to  about  lable  Koek.  the  northern  inbu- 
taries  of  Rogue  r.  between  these  hmits,  and  the  upper  course  of  <  • 
cr.  Linguistically  they  are  very  sharply  distinguished  from  iheir  ik  ^ 
bors,  their  language  showing  little  ov  no  resemblance  in  even  general 
morphologic  and  phonetic  traits  to  either  the  Athapascan  or  the  Klam- 
ath; it  was  spoken  in  at  least  two  dialects.  rhe\  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers  at  the  time  o{  the  Rogue  River  war;  at  the 
present  day  the  few  survivors,  a  half  do/en  cm-  so,  reside  on  the  Silei/ 
res.,  Oreg.  J.  O.  Dorsey  (Takelma  MS.  \iKab..  B  A.E.,  1884)  gives  ihc 
following  list  of  village  names:  Hashkushtun,  Hudedut.  Kashtala.  Klho- 
taime,  Nakila.  Salwahka,  Seethltun,  Sestikustun.  Seuaaihlchuiun, 
Shkashtun,  Skanowelhltunne,  Talmamiche.  Taloiunne.  I  tho\\.iche.  lul- 
sulsun,  Yaasitun,  and  Yushlali.  These  are  nearl\  all  .Athapascan  in  form. 
The  following  native  Takelma  village  names  uere  procured  by  Dr 
Edward  Sapir  in  1906:  Gelyalk  (Gehalk').  Dilomi  (DTloml).  (iwenpunk 
(Gwenp'unk"),  Hayaalbalsda  (lia\a'lbalsda),  Daklgannk 

(Dak't'gamlk").  Didalam  (DTdalam).  Daktsasin  (Dak'lsla.sin)  or  Dai- 
danik.  Hagwal  (Hagwal).  Somouluk  (S  omoliik*),  and  llatonk 
(Hat!onk'). 

Culturally  the  Takelma  were  closels  allied  ti>  the  .Shasta  of  N  Cali- 
fornia, with  whom  they  frequently  intermarried.  I  heir  main  dependence 
for  food  was  the  acc^n,  which,  after  shelling,  poundmg.  sifling.  and 
seething,  was  boiled  into  a  mush.  Oilier  \egelable  foods,  such  as  ihc 
camas  root,  various  seeds,  and  berries  (especiall>  man/anila).  u.  '  ' 
largely  used.  Tobacco  was  the  only  plant  cultivated    Of  anim.:.  ^ 

the  chief  was  salnuMi  and  other  river  I'lsh  caught  b\  hne.  spear,  and  nel. 
deer  were  hunted  b\  running  (hem  into  an  mclosure  (674)  provided  wilh 
traps.  For  winter  use  roasted  salmon  and  cakes  of  camas  and 
were  stored  a\\a\.    Ihe  main  ulensils  were  a  great  \anely  ol  .-.•' 
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(used  for  grinding  acorns,  sifting,  cooking,  carrying  burdens,  storage, 
as  food  receptacles,  and  for  many  other  purposes),  constructed  generally 
by  twining  on  a  hazel  warp.  Horn,  bone,  and  wood  served  as  material 
for  various  implements,  as  spoons,  needles,  and  root-diggers.  Stone  was 
hardly  used  except  in  the  making  of  arrowheads  and  pestles.  The  house, 
quadrangukir  in  shape  and  partly  underground,  was  constructed  of 
hewn  timber  and  was  provided  with  a  central  fireplace,  a  smoke-hole 
in  the  roof,  and  a  raised  door  from  which  entrance  was  had  by  means 
of  a  notched  ladder.  The  sweat-house,  holding  about  six,  was  also  a 
plank  structure,  though  smaller  in  size;  it  was  reserved  for  the  men. 

In  clothing  and  personal  adornment  the  Takelma  differed  but  little 
from  the  tribes  of  N.  California,  red-headed  woodpecker  scalps  and  the 
basket  caps  of  the  women  being  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  articles. 
Facial  painting  in  red,  black,  and  white  was  common,  the  last-named 
color  denoting  war.  Women  tattooed  the  skin  [chin?]  in  three  stripes; 
men  tattooed  the  left  arm  with  marks  serving  to  measure  various  lengths 
of  strings  of  dentalia. 

In  their  social  organization  the  Takelma  were  exceedingly  simple,  the 
village,  small  in  size,  being  the  only  important  sociological  unit;  no  sign 
of  totemism  or  clan  groupings  has  been  found.  The  chieftaincy  was 
only  slightly  developed,  wealth  forming  the  chief  claim  to  social  rec- 
ognition. Feuds  were  settled  through  the  intervention  of  a  "go-between" 
hired  by  the  aggrieved  party.  Marriage  was  entirely  a  matter  of  purchase 
of  the  bride  and  was  often  contracted  for  children  or  even  infants  by 
their  parents.  The  bride  was  escorted  with  return  presents  by  her  relatives 
to  the  bridegroom's  house;  on  the  birth  of  a  child  an  additional  price 
was  paid  to  her  father.  Though  no  law  of  exogamy  prevailed  beyond 
the  prohibition  of  marriage  of  near  kin,  marriage  was  probably  nearly 
always  outside  the  village.  Polygamy,  as  a  matter  of  wealth,  was  of 
course  found;  the  levirate  prevailed.  Corpses  were  disposed  of  by  burial 
in  the  ground,  objects  of  value  being  strewn  over  the  grave. 

No  great  ceremonial  or  ritual  development  was  attained  by  the  Ta- 
kelma. The  first  appearance  of  salmon  and  acorns,  the  coming  to 
maturity  of  a  girl,  shamanistic  performances,  and  the  war  dance  were 
probably  the  chief  occasions  for  ceremonial  activity.  Great  influence 
was  exercised  by  the  shamans,  to  whose  mahgn  power  death  was 
generally  ascribed.  Differing  from  the  shamans  were  the  dreamers,  who 
gained  their  power  from  an  entirely  different  group  of  supernatural 
beings  and  who  were  never  thought  to  do  harm.  Characteristic  of  the 
Takelma  was  the  use  of  a  considerable  number  of  charms  or  medicine 
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Ibrmulas  addressed  to  \ari()iis  amiiial  and  oiher  spmis  and  dc  ,. 

gain  their  favor  toward  the  rulfilineiu  o{  some  desired  evei.:  ...    ...c 

warding  olT  of  a  ihrealeiicd  c\il.  I  he  most  eharaclcrislic  mylhs  arc  Ihc 
deeds  of  the  eiihure-hero  (Daldal)  and  the  pranks  of  Coyolc.  Kor  funhcr 
information  eonsuU  Sapir  (I)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX.  no.  2.  1907;  (2)  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore.  .\X.  vV  1^)07;  (3)  fakelma  Texts.  Anlhr.  Pub. 
Univ.  Pa.  Mils.,  II,  wo.  1.  \^)m. 


I'dilonal  Nolo 

Originally  published  in  1-.  W .  llodiie  (ed).  /IcinJhook  of  AnwrUan 
bulians  North  of  Mexico.  Part  2  (Bureau  o\'  .American  F:lhnt>logy, 
Bulletin  30).  673  —  674  (Washington:  Smiths(Miian  Institution.  I*M()) 


Wasco 

Wasco  (from  llic  Wasco  word  nmi/'o.  \iip  or  small  bo\^l  «.i  immh, 
the  reference  being  to  a  cup-shaped  rock  a  short  distance  from  ihc  main 
village  oi^  ihc  liit^c;  iVoni  ihc  iribal  name  (hilusq'o.  'Those  that  belong 
to  Wasco/  or  'Those  that  ha\c  the  cup.'  are  dcri\ed  many  of  ihc  forms 
of  the  name  that  follow  in  the  s\nonym\.  1  he  derivation  t>f  the  name 
from  the  Shahaptian  wask'.ii,  'grass,'  lacks  probabilits).  A  Chmookan 
tribe  formerly  living  on  the  S.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  in  the  neighborhiuKi 
of  The  Dalles,  in  Wasco  co..  Oreg.  This  tribe,  with  ihc  Wishram  (also 
known  as  Tlakluit  and  Echeloot).  on  the  N.  side  o\'  the  river,  were  ihc 
easternmost  branches  o\^  the  Chinookan  family.  These  two  tribes  \\erc 
practically  identical  in  language  and  culture,  though  lhe\  have  been 
removed  to  different  reservations.  On  the  N.,  F:.,  and  S.  they  bordered 
on  Shahaptian  tribes,  on  the  W.  on  closel>  related  Chinookan  iribes 
(White  Salmon  and  Hood  River  Indians.  Moone>s  C'hiluktkua  and 
Kwikwulit).  Morse,  in  1822,  estimated  the  number  o^  the  Wasco  at  ^><HJ. 
They  joined  in  the  treaty  of  1855,  and  removed  to  the  Warm  Springs 
res.,  Oreg.,  where  about  200  now  reside.  Ihc  \\  asco  occupied  a  number 
of  villages,  some  of  these  being  used  only  for  wintering  during  the 
salmon  runs.  The  names  of  these  villages  and  fishing  stations  from  f: 
to  W.  are:  Hlgahacha,  Igiskhis,  Wasko  (a  feu  miles  above  the  prcsenl 
town  of  The  Dalles),  Wogupan,  Natlalalaik.  Gawobumal.  Hliekala- 
imadik,  Wikatk,  Watsokus,  Winkwol  (al  The  Dalles).  Ulilvva-ihldik. 
Hliapkenun,  Kabala,  Gayahisitik,  Itkumahlemki.  Hlgakiahlk.  Igahu. 
Hliluktik,  Gahlentlich,  Gechgechak.  Skhlalis. 

The  Wasco  were  a  sedentary  people,  depending  lor  iheir  subsislenec 
mainly  upon  fish  (several  varieties  o{  salmon,  suckers,  .sturgeon,  c 
to  a  less  extent  u\)o\\  edible  roots,  berries,  and.  least  imporlanl  »>! 
game.  Salmon  were  caught  in  the  spring  and  fall,  parllv  wiih   *■"  • 
partly  by  spearing;  smaller  fish  were  obtained  with  hot>k  and  I 
means  of  basket  traps.  Definitely  located  fishing  stations  \\crc  a  \^cll- 
recognized  form  o\'  personal  propertv;  the  capture  oi  the  first  salmon 
o\'  the  season  was  accompanied  with  a  ceremonv  intended  lo  ■'    t 

parlicLilar  fishing  statical!  a  ^zoo^\  seastMi's  catch    i'ounded  vdi-  i 
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was  often  stored  away  for  winter  use;  it  also  formed  an  important  article 
of  trade  with  neighboring  tribes,  the  chief  rendezvous  for  barter  being 
the  falls  a  few  miles  above  The  Dalles.  Also  berries  were  [918]  dried 
and  preserved  for  winter  use.  The  most  notable  of  their  industries  were 
work  in  wood  (bowls,  spoons),  horn  (spoons,  cups),  and  twined  basketry 
(bags,  various  forms  of  stiff  baskets).  Coiled  basketry  has  been  learned 
since  closer  contact  with  the  Klikitat;  the  chief  materials  used  in  twining 
are  cedar  roots  and  various  grasses,  of  late  also  trader's  cord  and  yarn. 
Realistic  figures  are  carved  in  wood  and  horn;  while  the  basket  designs 
are  partly  geometrical,  recalling  the  basketry  art  of  N.  CaUfornia,  and, 
as  in  that  area,  bearing  conventional  pattern  names,  partly  realistic, 
though  crudely  so  (angular  figures  of  men,  eagles,  and  deer  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  basketry  art  of  the  lower  Columbia).  The  latter  designs 
may  be  plausibly  explained  as  an  adaptation  of  forms  familiar  from 
wood-carving  to  twined  basketry  with  its  straight  Hne  and  angular 
patterns.  The  original  Wasco  costume  consisted  of  blanket  robes  (the 
pelts  of  bear,  deer,  wolf,  coyote,  raccoon,  and  mountain  goat  in  sum- 
mer), sleeveless  shirts  of  raccoon  or  coyote  skin,  breechcloths  of  raccoon 
skin,  and  moccasins  of  deerskin;  hats  and  gloves  were  made  of  coyote 
skin.  Two  types  of  house  were  in  use  —  the  partly  underground  winter 
house,  roofed  with  cedar  bark  and  having  board  platforms  about  the 
walls  for  beds,  and  the  summer  house  with  frame  of  fir  poles  and 
covering  of  tules  or  cedar  bark;  the  latter  type  might  have  several 
fireplaces,  accommodating  three  or  four  families.  Sweat-houses  were 
frequently  used  and  were  of  quasi-supernatural  significance. 

In  childhood  the  head  was  flattened  by  pressure  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  ears  were  punctured  with  five  holes  in  each  ear;  adults  whose  heads 
were  not  flattened  were  derided  as  no  better  than  slaves.  As  regards 
naming,  the  most  interesting  fact  is  perhaps  the  absolute  impossibility 
of  translating  a  single  Wasco  name,  the  Chinookan  dialects  differing  in 
this  respect  from  the  vast  majority  of  American  languages.  Puberty 
ceremonies  were  observed  in  the  case  of  both  girls  and  boys;  the  former 
were  subject  to  the  usual  taboos,  after  the  fulfilment  of  which  a  men- 
strual dance  was  held,  while  the  latter  "trained"  for  the  acquirement  of 
strength  and  one  or  several  guardian  spirits.  Burial  was  on  boards  put 
away  in  "dead  people's  houses";  slaves  were  sometimes  buried  alive  to 
accompany  a  chief  to  the  next  world.  Three  classes  of  society  were 
recognized:  chiefs  (the  chieftainship  was  hereditary),  common  folk,  and 
slaves  (obtained  by  capture).  There  was  no  clan  or  totem  organization, 
the  guardian  spirits  referred  to  being  strictly  personal  in  character;  the 
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\illage  was  the  main  social  iinil.  Rcliiiii)iis  ideas  eenlered  in  ihc 
nieiil  and  manifeslalicin  o\'  supenialiiral  pDwer  i)blaincd  IrDn  : 

more  guardian  spirits.  The  iiiaiu  soeial  danees  wore  the  mcnslru.: 
the  guardian  spirit   dance.   \u   ulneh  eaeh   (\irlicipanl  sang  ihc  song 
revealed  to  him  by  Ins  protector,  and  the  scalp  (.lance.  The  most  sinking 
fact  in  the  mythology  o\'  the  tribe  is  the  great  role  that  Ctnole  pla*. 
culture-hero  and  transformer.  See  Sapir,  Wishram    leMs.  Pub    .\i 
Ethnol.  Soc.  11.  1909. 


l:dilc)rial  Note 

Originalls   published  in   V.  \\ .   1  lodge  (ed.).  Uitndhook  of  Anwruim 
Indians  North   of  Mexico.   Purl   2  (Bureau   o\'  .American   I.thn*  ' 
Bulletin  30),  917-918  (Washington:  Smithsonian  Institution.  !'"' 


Some  Aspects  oC  Nooika  1  anguagc  and  C  iiliurc' 

InlriKluclKMi 

The  iwi^  brief  skelehes  ihal  lolK>\\  are  based  i»ii  linguistic  and  clh- 
nological  nialerial  eollecled  during  Scpleniber  [o  December  of  1910 
among  two  tribes  of  the  Northern  Nootka  o\'  liarkles  Sound  and  AlScrni 
Canal,  the  /.s.'/VrJ"^////"  and  lloputc'.as  atii":  no\s  li\ing  al  the  head  ol 
Alberni  Canal  and  on  the  banks  of  Somass  Ri\er.  in  the  ncighborhtKKl 
of  the  present  town  of  Alberni.  During  the  time  spent  among  the  Nt>olka 
Indians  a  few  points  were  studied  with  relati\e  fulness,  though  al  bcsl 
only  a  beginning  was  made  even  for  these,  u  hile  man>  other  points  ul 
great  importance  were  only  touched  upon.  In  the  present  paper  two 
matters  of  considerable  interest  in  regard  to  the  linguistic  and  cultural 
affiliations  of  the  Nootka  and  Kwakiutl  are  somewhat  hurricdls  dis- 
cussed. The  full  presentation  o'i  the  facts  involved  is  reserved  for  future 
publications.  It  should  be  added  that  the  wolf  ritual  \wis  witnessed  by 
the  writer. 


The  Linguistic  Relationship  o\  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka 

The  Wakashan  linguistic  stock  is  divided  into  two  main  branches,  the 
Kwakiutl  and  the  Noiotka  or  Aht;  the  former  embraces  Kvvakiut! 
proper,  Xaisla,  and  He'Usa'q",  the  latter  Northern  Nootka  (from  about 
Cape  Beale  north  to  Cape  Cook  on  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island) 
and  Southern  Nootka  or  Nitinat  (south  of  C  ape  lieale  to  C"ape  Flallcry). 
By  careful  comparison  o\'  the  two  Wakashan  branches  i 

reconstruct  a  Wakashan  "'Ursprache."  but  the  actual  ditlv.v..v. 
Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  are  in  fact  verv  ureal;  lhe\  differ  \k\ 
much  as  Slavic  and  Latin. 


fiaiuons  l< 


1.  Published  by  permission  of  ihe  Cieological  SuH'cy  of  Canada. 

2.  lioas"  and  SwaiUuiis  phonetic  sssteni  is  used  wilh  stimc  nuKlilM 
f.  and  o  are  short  and  open,  iluis  corresponding  lo  ihcir  > 
and  close,  and  correspond  to  their  /.  <•.  and  o,  i.  c.  and 

equivalent  to  Boas"  a.  Superior  vowels  used  with  //denote  \-oaiiH.  limbic 
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[16]  As  regards  phonetics,  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka,  while  both  showing 
characteristic  Northwest  Coast  features,  differ  rather  considerably.  The 
sonant  or  intermediate  stop  series  of  Kwakiutl  is  absent  in  Nootka, 
Kwakiutl  p  and  h  for  instance  being  replaced  by  Nootka  p.  Besides  the 
5-series,  which  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  possess  in  common,  Nootka  has 
a  f-series,  which  is  doubtless  derived  from  the  Kwakiutl  and  Wakashan 
A'-series,  which  in  turn  Nootka  lacks;  thus  Kwakiutl  g-  and  k-  are 
cognate  with  Nootka  tc,  h!  with  /c/,  and  x-  with  c.  There  is  no  /  in 
Nootka.  //  corresponding  to  both  Kwakiutl  /  and  n.  The  velars  q!  and 
.V,  while  somewhat  infrequently  found  in  Nootka,  are  not  the  regular 
Nootka  representatives  of  Kwakiutl  q!  and  x\  q!  has  developed  into  a 
peculiarly  harsh  and  choky  glottal  stop,  which  I  write  ',  x  into  a 
strangulated-sounding  h  which  I  write  H,  these  two  consonants  respec- 
tively resembling  Arabic  'ain  and  ha;  ordinary '  and  h  are  also  frequently 
found  in  Nootka.  As  regards  phonetic  processes,  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka 
agree  in  allowing  no  initial  consonant  clusters  in  words;  initial  Kwakiutl 
and  Nootka  ^m,  "n,  "w,  y,  and  Kwakiutl  '/  are  undoubtedly  related  to 
ordinary  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  m,  n,  w,  y,  and  Kwakiutl  /  as  are 
Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  p.',  t!,  l!,  ts!,  q!,  Kwakiutl  k-!,  and  Nootka  tc!  to 
nonfortis  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka/?,  t,  k,  l,  ts,  q,  Kwakiutl  k-,  and  Nootka 
tc.  In  both  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  certain  derivative  suffixes  "harden" 
the  final  consonant  of  the  stem;  thus  p,  q,  and  /,  become  Kwakiutl  pi, 
q!,  and  '/,  Nootka  p!,  \  and  y.  The  "softening"  of  Kwakiutl  seems  to 
be  represented  in  Nootka  by  but  a  few  stray  phonetic  processes.  Syllab- 
ically  final  glottal  stops  and  glottally  affected  consonants  —  such  as  -'/ 
and  -p!  —  which  are  common  in  Kwakiutl,  are  entirely  absent  in  Nootka. 
Medial  and  final  consonant  clusters  are  not  as  freely  allowed  in  Nootka 
as  in  Kwakiutl,  /  often  serving  in  Nootka  to  lighten  them  (cf.  Nootka 
-qEmil,  'round  thing',  with  Kwakiutl  -gEml  'mask').  All  final  vowels  and 
stopped  consonants  in  Nootka  are  aspirated.  PecuHar  to  Kwakiutl  is 
the  change  of  A:-stops  to  spirants  (x,  x",  x-)  before  consonants,  whereas 
in  Nootka  they  remain;  in  this  point  Nootka  seems  more  archaic  than 
Kwakiutl. 

In  general  morphology  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  are  quite  similar,  [17] 
despite  numerous  differences  of  detail.  In  both  the  stem  is,  as  far  as  its 
meaning  allows,  indifferently  verbal  or  nominal  and  one  or  more  suffixes 
are  required  to  give  rise  to  definitely  verbal  or  nominal  complexes;  in 
Nootka  a  suffixed  -'/"  is  often  used  to  substantivize  a  verb  form.  Both 
Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  are  absolutely  devoid  of  prefixes,  most  of  the 
elaborate  grammatical  mechanism  being  carried  on  by  means  of  suffixes, 
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to  a  lesser  extent  b\  means  of  initial  reduplicalion.  and.  in  Noolka. 
consonantal  changes.  Ihe  suffixes  of  Noolka  and  KwakiutI  cxprcs, 
similar  ideas  and  are  used  in  more  or  less  parallel  lashion,  lh«'  ^  • 
number  o\'  suffixes  that  are  etynu^loiiically  related  ri>rm  but 
percentage  o(  those  found  in  either;  so  far  about  ninety  Noolka  sufTixc* 
have  been  discovered  that  are  entireK  or  in  pari  cognalc  lo  KwakiutI 
suffixes.  Examples  of  local  suffixes  sharetl  b\  Kwakiull  and  "^  '  ■, 
are:  KwakiutI  -d- yd  'in  the  middle".  Nootka  -  win'.  Kwakiull  ,  ■; 
///('  corner'.  Noofkn  -///An-;  KwakiutI  -cinls  'down  river',  Nootka  -atijr, 
KwakiutI  -ts.'d  'in'.  Nootka  -f\'():  Kuakiutl  -A  /  'top  of  a  box',  Noolka 
-/(•/'■  'full';  KwakiutI  -.'(/'  'on  the  rocks'.  Nootka  -'a  a':  Kwakiull  -cs  'on 
the  beach",  Nootka  -Is:  KwakiutI  -/7  'in  the  house'.  Nootka  -//.  Kwakiull 
-AS  'in  a  canoe',  Nootka  -qs.  -'.ans.  A  few  examples  of  bods-pari  sulfixcs 
are;  KwakiutI  -!ds  'cheek',  Nootka  -as:  KwakiutI  -\d  'neck'.  Noolka 
-as-Haul  'chest';  KwakiutI  -up!  'neck',  Nootka  -ap'.ul  'back'.  Imporlanl 
temporal  elements  held  in  common  are;  KwakiutI  -/  'future".  Noolka 
-aq-L,  -it:  KwakiutI  -x'ld  'inceptive'.  Nootka  -(/-/.  Ihere  are  some 
striking  agreements  in  verbifying  deri\ati\e  suffixes,  as;  Kwakiull  -  V\\/ 
'to  desire',  Nootka  -Hh"  'to  try  to  get',  -st'iii"  'to  have  as  goal';  Kwakiull 
-!a  'to  go  in  order  to',  Nootka  -'.as:  KwakiutI  -k'dla  'to  make  a  noise*. 
Nootka  -en'  {=  Wakashan  *-i/!i:la):  KwakiutI  -i^ul  'beginning  of  a 
noise',  Nootka  -at  {=  Wakashan  *-i/.'al):  Kwakiull  -q.'Es  *to  cat*. 
Nootka  -.'is:  KwakiutI  -nuk"  'to  have',  Noolka  -nak\  l-xamples  of 
nominal  suffixes  ae;  KwakiutI  -aand  'rope'.  Nootka  -a  nul  "long'; 
KwakiutI  -gas  'woman',  Nootka  -'aqs:  KwakiutI  -asJc  'meal".  Noolka 
-act'  'dried  meal';  KwakiutI  -mis  'useless',  Nootka  -mis  'mass';  KwakiutI 
-p.'c-q  [18]  'stick,  tree',  Nootka  -p.'Tl  'long  board-like  object',  -q-  'tree'; 
KwakiutI  -(.xj'En.x  'year,  season',  Nootka  -iiiirir'  '\cdr\  -'iiiit  'sea- 
son'. On  the  whole  it  seems  that  Nootka  has  a  rather  larger  number  of 
derivative  suffixes  han  KwakiutI.  many  quite  special  ideas  being  ex- 
pressed by  means  of  suffixes  where  there  seem  [o  Ix*  no  Kwakiull 
equivalents.  A  few  examples  are  -a/  'blanket";  -  m/7'  "son";  -us  'daughter*; 
-.'/■////  'to  dream  of;  -!d'il  'to  ask  for  as  a  gift  in  a  girl's  pubert)  ceremony*; 
-t.'ola'  'to  give  a  potlatch  for';  -vaqn"  'to  sing  a  song";  -7/  Mo  bc^in  to 
sing  a  song';  -.'/>//  'to  give  a  feast  ol";  -//(/'  "to  bu> 

Both  KwakiutI  and  Nootka  make  use  o\'  two  kinds  ol  h 
one  in  which  the  first  consonant,  first  \owel.  and  second  ^  5 

the  stem  are  repreated.  and  one  in  which  onl\  ihe  first  co:.  and 


1.  '  denotes  ;i  "strcngiliciiiiiu"  o\  the  preceding  consonanl 
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vowel  are  repeated;  the  former  type  is  employed  in  forming  iteratives, 
the  second  in  forming  plurals  or  distributives  and  with  certain  suffixes 
(such  as  Kwakiutl  -!a,  Nootka  -!as  'to  endeavor,  to  go  in  order  to'; 
Kwakiutl  -'vdla  'to  go  to  look  for';  Nootka  -Hh"  'to  try  to  get';  Nootka 
-k.'ok'"  'to  look  like').  In  Nootka  the  repeated  vowel  is  in  all  cases  the 
same  as  that  of  the  stem,  in  Kwakiutl  the  second  type  of  reduplication 
has  a  definite  vocalism  {e  in  some  cases,  a  in  others)  in  the  reduplication 
syllable.  In  Kwakiutl  verb  stems  ending  in  vowels  insert  x-  after  the 
first,  k-  after  the  second  syllable  of  the  iterative,  while  Nootka  iteratives 
of  like  form  insert  l  and  y;  Nootka  sd-  'to  crawl'  forms  iterative  sd' 
Lsdtc,  -tc  being  probably  identical  with  Kwakiutl  -k-.  One  other  striking 
resemblance  of  detail  between  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka  may  be  noted: 
both  Kwakiutl  diminutives  in  -Em  and  Nootka  nouns  in  -kwin'  'toy' 
require  reduplication  of  the  stem. 

In  regard  to  pronominal  development  there  is  considerable  difference 
between  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka.  While  there  is,  practically  speaking,  but 
one  series  of  personal  pronominal  suffixes  in  Kwakiutl,  there  are  three 
in  Nootka  (represented,  for  second  person,  singular,  by  -e'^its,  -k\  and 
-sok'),  of  which  the  second  and  third  are  etymologically  related:  the 
first  Nootka  series  is  used  in  indicative  forms  of  verbs,  the  second  in 
subordinate  clauses,  interrogatives,  and  possessive  forms  of  nouns,  while 
the  third  seems  to  be  confined  to  [19]  certain  modal  forms.  Kwakiutl 
has  distinct  forms  for  first  person  plural  inclusive  and  exclusive,  while 
Nootka  has  only  one  form  for  both.  Pronominal  objects  are,  to  at  least 
a  sonsiderable  extent,  incorporated  in  Kwakiutl;  in  Nootka,  however, 
only  in  the  case  of  the  first  person  (second  series)  of  the  imperative.  A 
great  degree  of  complexity  in  pronominal  forms  is  brought  about  in 
Kwakiutl  by  the  combination  of  the  pronominal  affixes  with  syntactic 
(subjective,  objective,  and  instrumental)  and  demonstrative  elements. 
Nootka  has  none  of  this  syntactic  and  demonstrative  complexity  of  the 
pronoun,  but  a  series  of  forms  is  found  built  up  of  the  second  pronom- 
inal series  and  an  element  -tc  implying  that  the  statement  is  not  made 
on  the  authority  of  the  speaker. 

Almost  all  Nootka  and  Kwakiutl  words  are  noun  or  verb  forms,  there 
being  almost  no  particles  properly  speaking.  Such  apparent  Nootka 
conjunctive  and  case  particles  as  ^dnoL  'because',  ^oyV  'when,  if,  and 
''okqil  'to'  are  morphologically  verb  forms  built  up  of  a  stem  'o-  'a 
certain  one,  thing'  and  derivative  verbifying  suffixes.  There  is,  however, 
in  Nootka  a  syntactically  important  conjuncfive  element  'am  'that'  to 
which  may  be  appended  pronominal  affixes  of  the  second  series  and 
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hich  may  perhaps  he  considered  a  particle  in  ihc  proper  sense  of  the 
word.    1  he   ■"eniptN    stem."   Noolka    o-,   is  cognate  uith   K 

'something."  which,  howe\er.  is  used  primanis   in  noun  li=. v, 

Wakashan  "emplN  stems"  are:  Noolka   up-,   am-,  k\Kakiull  up\-,  used 
chietly  in  formmu  nouns  o\  hod\ -parts  that  occur  in  pairs,  and  Noolka 
////,  ///-  'to  be  at",  Kwakiutl  he-  "that";  pecuhar  to  Noolka  is  /»//i.  /;..' 
(before  "hardening"  surtlxes)  'lo  be  or  ^\o  (as  indicaled  *-"     k-nvalivc 
suffix )". 

In  regard  lo  \iK"abular\  Kwakiull  and  Noolka  differ  greally.  Consid- 
ering the  very  striking  morpliological  agreements  between  ihcm  it  is 

somewhat  disappointing  to  tlnd  comparatively  few  stems  held    ■■  

mon.  It  is  highl\  important,  howeser.  to  note  that  man\  of  li. 
rather  colorless  in  conlcnt  and  thus  hardl\   lo  be  suspected  of  having 
been  borrowed  in  post- Wakashan  times.  Such  are  Kwakiull  na-,  N(K)lka 
'ihls  'daylight':  Kwakiull  ^dl-.  Nootka  lean-  'to  be  first*;  Kwakiull  <;v- 
"to  ^\o,  be",  Nootka  oh-  'to  be";  [20]  Kwakiull  uv-,  Nootka  u./-.  »»/A 
'not":  Kwakiull  ge,  Noolka  ^/c'  "a  long  time":  Kwakiull  'niyn-.  Noolka 
/////)-  'one";   Kwakiull   i^we-  'lluis',   Noolka  (/wi-  'to  be  r>r  do  thus*. 
Kwakiull  so-,  Nootka  so-  'you"  Kwakiull  ek!-,  Nootka    iie.'-  'above' 
Thus  Dr.  Boas'  first  announcement  in   hsyi)  o\'  the  close  relalionship 
between  Kwakiull  and  Noolka  has  been  confirmed  in  every  vvav  bv  new 
evidence. 


The  Nootka  Wolf  Rilual 

[20]  The  Nootka  of  Barkley  Sound  have  two  important  public  rituals. 
a  doctoring  ceremony  known  as  tslayeq'  ov  ts'dis'd  vec/e  and  a  wolf 
rilual  held  in  winter  known  as  Lokwaua'.   The  former  ceremony  is  no! 
known  to  the  more  northern  Noolka  tribes  and  seems  lo  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  Coast  Salish  of  eastern  Vancouver  island;  ihe  lai:  •: 
has  been  profoundly  inlluenced  by  the  winter  ceremonial  of  ih.-  ^ 
iull:  the  Nootka  names  seem  lo  be  derived  from  Kwakiull  : 
ts'.ets'.aC'ija  "winter  ceremonial"  and  lo^wiila  "wolf  dan^ 
origin  legend  of  the  idkwd'na'  wws  secured  which  kKali/es  ihal  t«. 
in  the  country  of  the  )////;  ///<////" (Ucluelet).  t>ne  of  ihe  tribes  ot 
Sound;  it  tells  of  a  young  man  who  went  among  the  wolves  in 
obtain  from  their  chief  the  magic  war-club  with  which  lo  deal  dealh  lo 
his  enemies  and  who.  ha\ing  witnessed  ihc  i dkwa  na' i\T}^o^\^  ihe  wobcs 
inlroduced  il  mU)  his  inbc  on  his  return,  A  wolf  rilual  is  always  given 
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in  connection  with  some  sort  of  potlatch,  and  those  invited  to  the  latter 
are  not  supposed  to  know  that  a  Lokwcl'mi'  is  about  to  take  place.  The 
man  who  runs  and  pays  all  the  expenses  of  the  Lokwami'  is  generally 
the  father  or  other  close  relative  of  one  of  those  to  be  initiated  into  the 
tenets  of  the  wolf  ritual,  though  others  not  related  to  him  are,  as  a  rule, 
also  to  be  initiated.  The  wolf  ritual  may  be  briefly  described  as  a 
dramatic  performance  representing  the  capture  of  the  novices  by  the 
wolves,  their  recapture  from  the  wolves,  the  exorcism  of  wolf  spirits 
ihat  they  bring  back  with  them,  and  the  performances  of  dances  that 
the  novices  are  supposed  to  have  been  taught  by  the  wolves.  The  exact 
details  of  the  course  of  the  ritual  differ  according  to  the  tribe  and  family 
traditions  of  the  Lokwanap'  or  giver  of  the  Lokwa'na'.  [21] 

At  some  point  in  the  potlatching  and  feasting  of  the  first  evening  the 
lights  are  suddenly  put  out  and  four  wolves  are  dimly  seen  scampering 
about  and  whistling  furiously.  The  particular  color  or  decoration  of 
these  wolves  depends  on  the  topati'  or  inherited  privilege  of  the 
Ldkwanap'.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  terrible  uproar  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  who  simulate  fear,  and  all  the  singing  of  gift  songs  and  other 
forms  of  merriment  cease.  From  now  on  all  pretend  to  be  in  constant 
fear  of  the  wolves,  and  those  not  yet  initiated  or  not  to  be  initiated  at 
that  Lokwa'na  are  told  that  genuine  wolves  have  invaded  the  village. 
When  light  is  restored,  the  wolves  have  disappeared  and  with  them 
certain  of  the  novices.  After  a  while  the  four  wolves  again  appear  and, 
when  order  is  again  restored,  the  rest  of  the  novices  are  found  to  have 
disappeared.  Pretended  efforts  are  made  to  find  these,  curses  are  hurled 
against  the  wolves,  and  a  trap  is  set  to  capture  them;  the  right  to  give 
this  trap  is  a  topati'  of  a  particular  family.  During  the  night  and  at 
various  times  during  the  three  days  following  wolves  are  heard  to  howl 
and  whistle  and,  from  time  to  time,  are  seen  along  the  edge  of  the 
woods  at  some  distance  from  the  village.  The  number  of  wolves  used 
in  the  ritual  for  this  purpose  differs  again  according  to  the  topati'  of 
the  Ldkwanap',  some  families  claiming  the  right  to  use  fifty  or  even 
sixty  wolves.  Only  a  certain  number  of  men  in  the  tribe  have  the  inherited 
right  to  "play  wolf,"  though,  as  in  the  case  of  practically  all  inherited 
privileges,  the  actual  performance  of  the  topa'tV  may  be  deputed,  with 
payment  for  vicarious  service,  to  others  not  so  entitled.  Each  line  of 
descent  that  transmits  the  privilege  of  playing  wolf  is  characterized  by 
its  special  topd'tV  of  wolf  decoration  in  black  and  white  and  has  its 
secret  medicines  for  painting  the  face  black  and  for  warding  off  evil 
consequences  of  the  curses  of  the  people.  The  manner  in  which  the 
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wolves  move  about,  ilic  order  m  uliich  ihcs  come  oui  of  ihc  woods. 

the  direction  in  which  lhe\  turn,  and  the  luimlx-r  of  tin? 

are  all  rigidK  determuicd;  the  lnnvK  ot  the  uoUesalsoau  v 

in  character  and  arc  not  intended  accurately  to  reproduce  r*. 
howls.  Three  distniet  l>pes  o\'  whistle  are  employed  by  the  wolves,  ihc 
sounds  made  by  which  may  be  respectively  [22]  described  as  res 
a  squeak,  a  quacking  noise,  and  the  sound  of  a  bugle;  thev  .lu  i,. 
constructed  of  two  pieces  of  slightK  hollowed  out  wood  x^hich  lighils 
fit  together  and  are  wrapped  with  wild-cherrs  bark  Four  of  ihc  wolves 
are  messengers,  each  bearing  his  special  name,  and  scamper  about 
somewhat  apart  from  and  more  hurriedly  than  the  rest;  one  of  the 
wolves  is  abnormally  large  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  pack-wolt.  a  sivih 
is  lame  and  howls  hTho  for  long  stretches  o\  time,  the  assumplion  of 
this  last  role  being  the  topCi ti'  o{  a  particular  family. 

During  the  four  days  that  the  no\ices  are  absent  lhe\  are  supj-**-  .,! 
to  be  the  capti\es  o'i  the  wolves:  in  realil\  they  are.  or  rather  were,  kepi 
at  a  house  in  the  woods  which  is  tabooed  to  the  uninitiated.  The  wolves. 
when  not  "on  dut\."  dress  as  ordinaril\   and  return  to  the  village  lo 
mingle  with  the  rest,  by  whom  they  are  not  supposed  to  be  re*..  ' 

as  the  impersonators  of  the  wolves.  At  certain  times  the  chie;  .  .  .... 

tribe  exercises  his  jealously  guarded  tojuTti'  of  singing  a  sptx'ial  ts'i'qa 
song  intended  to  call  out  the  wolves  and  ha\e  them  bring  the  novicx's 
to  view;  ts'.i'qa'  songs  arc  a  class  of  songs  of  solemn  chant-like  character 
accompanied,  during  the  ulkwana',  by  rapid  rattling,  at  other  times  b> 
rapid  drumming.  After  the  singing  o^  this  song  the  wolves  appear  and 
also  the  noxices  are  seen  to  come  out  in  a  prescribed  order  at  the  «.- 
o^  the  woods;  they  wear  hemlock  branch  tMuaments  and  wave  hem..    • 
boughs  in  their  hands.  Whenever  the  wolves  are  heard  howlm*.'    " 
seen,  many  of  the  people  sing  is'.i'qa'  songs  referring  to  the  /«-• 
these  differ  for  different  lines  of  descent,  and.  as  each  person  rallies 
and  sings  his  own  ts'.i'cia'  regardless  o'i  all  others,  the  resullmg  dm  can 
be  easily  imagined. 

On  the  afternoon  o^  the  third  da\  o{  the  ritual  some  men  set  olT  m 
canoes  across  the  river  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  sci/ing  ihe  noxues 
from  the  wolves.  This  cerem(Hi\  is  known  as  'nuhskwrci  "lo  go  in 
order  to  get  the  remains  (i.e..  unn  clothing)  of  what  has  been  bitten 
(and  carried  off  in  the  mouths  o\'  the  woKes,  i.  e..  o\  the  noMces)  '•  I  he 
novices  themselves  are  known  as  /;/."•  luf  "those  who  have  been  bilicn 
(and  carried  oiT  in  the  mouths  o\  the  wolves),*'  the  Noolka  w 
o\'  the  "bitimz  and  carrMiiii  oil    b\    the  woKes*'  (23)  of  ihc  lu'^uo 
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corresponding  to  the  Kwakiutl  one  of  their  "disappearance."  The  ca- 
noemen  return  baftled;  they  have  skirmished  with  the  wolves  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  but  have  found  it  impossible  to  wrest  their  captives 
from  them.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  takes  place  a  ceremony 
known  as  'mdkwa'i'Ht'  "to  try  to  get  what  is  held  in  the  mouths  (of  the 
wolves)."  It  is  a  fairly  elaborate  out-of-doors  performance,  consisting 
of  frequent  singing  of  ts.'i'qa'  songs,  of  the  appearance  at  various  times 
of  the  wolves  and  novices,  of  the  "acting  crazy"  {qeqe'cap'qa')  of  various 
groups  of  men  and  women,  and  of  the  steady  approach  of  the  row  of 
people  towards  the  wolves  while  singing  a  ritualistic  song  intended  to 
please  the  latter.  Several  times  men  are  sent  out  to  he  in  wait  for  the 
wolves  and  to  shoot  at  them  at  their  approach  i^e'^et),  attempts  are  also 
made  to  trap  the  wolves  {qa'^miL),  but  all  to  no  effect.  Finally,  as  many 
men  are  deputed  with  ropes  as  there  are  novices;  they  advance  towards 
the  wolves  and,  on  the  last  appearance  of  the  novices,  they  lasso  these 
and  succeed  in  fighting  off  the  wolves.  The  lassoing  of  the  novices,  it 
should  be  added,  is  a  topa'tV.  All  now  return  with  the  novices,  who  are 
led  by  the  ropes  and  who  are  continually  whistling  with  whistles  con- 
cealed in  their  mouths,  to  the  house.  The  whistling  noise  is  supposed  to 
be  produced  by  the  wolf  spirits  that  have  entered  the  bodies  of  the 
novices.  These  spirits  are  known  as  Hefna'  —  cognate  with  or  borrowed 
from  Kwakiutl  xwe^la,  —  and  are  represented  by  pieces  of  quartz  or, 
nowadays,  glass.  The  novices  are  taken  to  the  back  of  the  house,  still 
whistling;  they  are  now  called  qarnkwU  "dead  in  the  house."  The  greater 
part  of  the  evening  is  taken  up  by  a  pecuhar  tsltqa'  ceremony.  A  certain 
number  of  men  and  women,  who  have  inherited  this  topatV,  arise  and 
sing  simultaneously  each  his  or  her  own  ts'.iqa'  song,  accompanying 
themselves  with  rattles;  at  the  same  time  another  man,  who  is  also 
exercising  a  topati',  drums  loudly  and  rapidly;  this  singing,  ratthng, 
and  drumming,  across  the  terrific  din  of  which  may  be  constantly  heard 
the  clamorous  whistling  of  the  novices,  lasts  several  hours.  The  purpose 
of  the  ceremony  seems  to  be  to  appease  the  wolf-inspired  novices. 

Before  noon  of  the  following  day  two  important  ceremonies  are  [24] 
performed.  The  first  of  these  is  the  tc!iti"wafap"  "driving  of  ghosts 
(i.  e.,  wolf  spirits)  out  of  the  house"  and  is  practically  a  form  of  exorcism. 
It  is  the  most  sacred  part,  at  any  rate  the  part  most  strictly  tabooed  to 
the  uninitiated,  of  the  whole  wolf  ritual  and  after  its  completion  the 
wolves  as  such  cease  to  play  a  part.  Two  men,  whose  topa'tV  the  office 
is,  blacken  the  faces  of  all  the  people,  who  sit  in  the  rear  and  at  the 
sides  of  the  house  and  who  have  been  provided  with  beating  sticks.  Two 
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Other  men.  who  do  so  in  \irtiie  of  iheir  topd'ii',  have  ihcmsclvcsdrcs^c.! 
up  in  hear  skins  and  ereel  headdresses  of  branches  and  hold  r  • 
their  hands.    The  actual  exorcism  consists  m  llie  singing  ol  i: 
songs  and  iilleiinL!  ot  certam  noises  and  yells,  in  accompani: 
which   the  people  heat   time   m   \arious  rluthms.  while  the  exoiv 
perform  lour  peculiar  counter-clockwise  dances,  at  the  s;ime  ' 
companying  themsehes  with  rattling.  As  a  result  of  this  c\'<' 
Hci'na'  of  the  novices  lea\e  their  bodies  and  lly  into  the  h.: 
exorcists;  at  the  same  lime  the  whistling  i)\  the  novices  ceases  cndrcK. 
All,  except  the  novices,  who  are  still  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  nt»w 

proceed  to  the  water's  edge.  The  exorcists  alternately  dip  then    ' \ 

hands  down  to  the  water  and  raise  them  abo\e  their  heads,  thi  ; 

jutting  out  in  the  form  o\'  ciuari/  or  glass.  At  the  fourth  raising  of  iKc 
hands  the  Heina'  are  supposed  to  return  to  their  original  owners,  ihc 
wolves,  who  at  that  identical  mo\emenl  howl  a  single  time.  The  novices 
are  thus  exorcised,  but  their  blood  has  been  contaminated  b>  the 
presence  of  the  Hci  na':  hence  a  purificatii^n  ceremcMiy  known  as  k!\\ 
"sucking"  is  now  performed,  the  term  "sucking  (out  the  bad  bUxxli" 
being  merely  a  metaphor.  Certain  men.  quite  or  nearU  naked.  priKecd 
to  bathe  in  the  winter-cold  water  o\'  the  ri\er;  they  have  blood  streaming 
down  from  their  mouths  and  each  is  held  by  means  of  a  rope  by  another 
man  w ho  follows  the  former  where\er  he  goes.  The  bathers  slay  in  ihc 
water  as  long  as  they  can  endure  the  cold:  then  the>  are  carried  back 
by  others  into  the  house,  being  supposed  to  have  become  f"^''-'^  -"'''' 
they  are  revived  by  the  utterance  o\'  formulaic  yells. 

On  the  evening  of  this  day  and  of  the  three  days  following  the  novicxrs. 
assisted  by  others,  dance  a  series  of  dances  known  as  (25)    (hT-    ■ 
"pretending  to   be  somebody."   Fach   no\ice  has  a   particular  li.ii.v^ 
assigned  to  him  or  her,  the  assignment  depending  to  some  evlenl  on  the 
topati'  of  his  or  her  family;  there  are  not  mi>re  of  these  dances  performed 
than  there  are  novices,  though  the  total  number  of  'octnak'  dances 
known  is  very  large,  perhaps  more  than  sevent\-tlve.  .As  each  \vvc  ^' 
descent  has  the  right  to  perform  a  large  number  *.^i  dances  and  a^ 
great  majority  of  the  dances  seem  to  inhere  in  many  lines  oi  deMxni. 
the  lopati'  element  in  these  dances  does  not  impress  one  as  being  • 
clearly  marked,  though  undoubtedly  present    Ihe  assistants  .-•'  •'  •  " 
are  always  of  the  same  sex  as  the  latter;  if  the  novicx*  is  a  . 
to  perform  the  dance,  it  ma\  be  carried  i>n  the  back  of  an  older  pcrwn 
whi^  lakes  ils  place.    1  he  dances  ma\  be  di\ided  into  three  ca" 
those  represenling  supernatural  beings,  those  intended  lo  imn.iu-  .u..- 
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mals,  and  those  dramatizing  various  activities.  Examples  of  the  first 
class  are  the  dances  of  the  thunder-bird,  which  differ  from  the  thunder- 
bird  dance  given  in  potlatches  at  other  times  of  the  year;  the  He'Tuk'  or 
lightning  serpent,  who  dances  as  the  "belt"  of  two  thunder-bird  dancers; 
'alnuiq!oFt\  who  corresponds  to  the  fool  dancer  of  the  Kwakiutl;  the 
scfnak',  a  sort  of  supernatural  wolf  dancer,  whose  dance  seems  to 
correspond  to  the  'walas'axa  of  the  Kwakiutl;  pokumis,  supernatural 
spirits  transformed  from  those  who  have  frozen  to  death;  and  nd'lim', 
creatures  of  the  woods  who  walk  about  stealthily  and  carry  painted 
wands.  The  animal  dances  comprise  a  very  large  number,  a  few  of  which 
are  the  dances  of  the  panther,  wolf  {qwayetsfnak'),  wasp,  red-headed 
woodpecker,  devil-fish,  and  saw-bill  duck.  Some  of  the  dances  that 
illustrate  activities  are  those  of  the  archers,  women  who  go  berrying, 
those  who  look  idly  upon  one  that  is  making  a  canoe,  those  who  talk 
secretly  in  whispers  to  one  another,  men  who  sit  about  lazily  on  their 
summer  seats  in  the  morning,  and  young  men  who  signal  to  girls  to 
follow  them  into  the  woods.  The  Kwakiutl  hd'matsla  has  quite  recently 
been  acquired  by  a  few  families  of  the  Nootka  of  Barkley  Sound  from 
Nootka  tribes  farther  north  who  are  in  close  proximity  to  the  Kwakiutl; 
it  is  of  only  secondary  importance  among  the  Nootka.  Each  dance  is 
performed  four  times  in  a  counter-clockwise  [26]  circuit;  a  few  of  the 
dances,  such  as  the  'dlmaqloif,  are  danced  by  a  single  man,  others,  such 
as  the  thunder-bird  and  wolf  dances,  by  two  who  dance  towards  and 
away  from  each  other,  while  in  the  larger  number  of  dances  an  indefinite 
number  participate.  The  ceremonial  paraphernalia  used  in  the  dances 
are  face,  head,  and  forehead  masks,  though  in  many  no  masks  are  used, 
red-dyed  cedar  bark  head  rings  and  attachments  to  masks,  face  paintings 
of  many  kinds,  and  many  other  less  easily  classified  objects  or  insignia 
that  are  characteristic  of  particular  dances.  The  face  mask  seems  to  be 
particularly  characteristic  of  "dlmaqloif;  head  masks,  though  now  em- 
ployed in  many  Lokwd'na  dances,  are  said  to  have  been  originally  used 
only  for  the  sa'nak'.  The  dances,  it  should  be  noted,  are  repeated  in 
the  same  order  each  of  the  four  evenings.  Some  of  the  'pct'nak'  dances 
have  special  songs  that  go  with  them  and  are  the  topd'ti'  of  particular 
families,  others  are  accompanied  by  the  singing  of  a  set  of  ts'.i'qa'  songs 
known  as  tslV'ak'Lim'  ''ts'.i'qa'  songs  that  follow  behind";  all  of  these 
dances  are  preceded  by  the  singing  of  ts.'i'qa'  songs. 

The  'pcPnak'  dances  practically  conclude  the  ritual.  On  the  morning 
of  the  fourth  day  thereafter  a  ceremony  known  as  ^d'tscii  "to  go  out 
fishing  or  hunting"  takes  place.  The  novices,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
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procured  food  for  a  feast,  are  paddled  down  stream  in  a  canoe  uhilc 
the  paddlers  from  time  to  time  utter  a  formulaic  a+ .  At  a  certain  point 
the  novices  jump  out  iiilo  the  water  and,  as  they  ht)ld  on  to  the  cantn:. 
are  paddled  to  shore;  they  are  supposed  to  be  frozen  stiff  and  have  to 
be  revived.  After  the  feast,  really  provided  by  the  parents  of  the  novices. 
the  set  of'pa'nak'  dances  is  once  more  ^onc  through  A  >ear  later  a 
short  Lokwci'iui'  known  as  ho' ntst'op'  takes  place;  it  lasts  onl\  t>nc  da\. 
and  its  main  features  seem  to  he  wolf  howling  and  the  dancing  o\  the 
'pa'nak'  dances  of  a  year  before. 

Such,  in  bare  outline,  is  the  course  o{'  the  Nootka  wolf  ritual  It 
should  be  remarked,  however,  that  not  all  the  time  is  taken  up  with  set 
ritualistic  doings,  but  that  pollatching,  including  the  singing  of 
Lokwana'  potlatch  songs,  is  constantl\  going  on;  the  elaborateness  and 
fulness  of  the  actual  ceremony  depend  to  a  large  extent  [27J  on  ihc 
amount  of  property  and  money  that  the  idkwCi' nup'  is  prepared  lo  give 
away.  A  good  deal  of  subsidiary  buffoonery  and  "acting  cra/>"  arc 
indulged  in  by  the  various  'opal.  These  are  non-hereditar\  clubs  which, 
to  some  extent,  are  named  according  to  various  tribes;  the  women  are 
formed  into  two  such  clubs,  the  Bluejays  and  Sea-gulls.  These  clubs. 
which  have  their  songs,  paints,  and  distinctive  feasts,  are  not.  hi>we\er 
peculiar  to  the  Lokwana',  but  operate  as  well  in  potlatches  during  the 
rest  of  the  year;  thus  the  'opal  are  far  from  representing,  as  I)r  Binis 
was  inclined  to  believe,  a  breaking  down  during  the  lokwana'  of  the 
ordinary  social  system  of  the  tribe,  a  state  of  alTairs  that  would  be 
comparable  to  the  change  among  the  Kwakiutl  from  ha.xus  or  "profane 
season"  to  the  winter  ceremonial  season.  Ihe  i>pd'l  are  said  to  ha\e 
originated  among  the  Nootka  of  Alberni  Canal  and  to  have  been 
imitated  latterly  among  other  Nootka  tribes. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  the  wolf  ritual  o\  the  Nootka  is 
the  frequent  exercise  of  inherited  privileges  at  various  points  ol  the 
ritual.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  distinctive  oi'  the  lokwii  na  aU>ne 
but  is  a  trait  that  permeates  all  phases  o(  Nootka  life.  Ihe  inlenseK 
sacred,  even  austere,  character  of  the  ritual  as  pcrfiHined  in  earlier  days 
is  somewhat  less  in  evidence  now:  the  more  sa\age  features,  such  as 
killing  of  slaves,  dog  eating,  and  self-liMluiv.  which  at  least  sometimes 
originally  entered  into  the  latter  pari  of  the  ritual,  have  neces-s;iril>  been 
ruled  out  of  late.  Police  officers  were  charged  wiih  the  duly  o\'  scxMng 
that  all  the  taboos  and  usages  of  the  ritual  were  carefulls  observed  and 
punished  with  rigor,  in  certain  cases  uiih  death.  an>  infringement,  such 
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as  failure  to  have  the  face  painted  bhiek;  those  guilty  of  smiling  or  gum- 
ehewing  had  their  mouths  slit  more  open. 

The  close  historic  connection  between  the  wolf  ritual  of  the  Nootka 
and  the  winter  ceremonial  of  the  Kwakiutl  is  easily  proven  and  indeed 
quite  obvious.  It  may  be  going  too  far,  however,  to  say  that  the  Nootka 
borrowed  the  entire  ceremony  from  their  northern  neighbors.  The  fact 
that  the  wolves  play  such  a  highly  characteristic  and  specialized  part  in 
the  Nootka  ulkwana'  and  that  the  origin  of  the  ritual  is  so  persistently 
localized  in  the  region  directly  [28]  north  of  Barkley  Sound  (according 
to  Swan  the  Makah  of  Cape  Flattery  also  derive  their  ritual  from  this 
region)  make  it  seem  likely  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  old  and 
specifically  Nootka  wolf  ceremony  that,  in  course  of  time,  has  become 
profoundly  influenced  and  probably  considerably  elaborated  by  the 
winter  ceremonial  of  the  Kwakiutl.  It  even  seems  probable  that  at  least 
one  of  the  wolf  dances  of  the  latter  is  Nootka  in  origin.  At  any  rate, 
before  the  details  of  the  wolf  ritual  among  the  more  northern  Nootka 
tribes,  which  are  said  to  be  rather  different  from  those  above  outlined, 
are  known,  it  is  well  to  refrain  from  ascribing  the  Nootka  Lokwana'  to 
a  primarily  Kwakiutl  origin. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  pubHshed  in  American  Anthropologist  13,  15  —  28  (1911). 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 


The  Indians  o{'  ihc  I'rovincc 
[oi'^  Brilish  C\>lumbia| 

The  \arioiis  Indian  Iribcs  llial  make  up  ihc  .ilnMUMiiai  i>  ; 

Brilish  C'okinibia  arc  far  tVoiii  romiing  a  unil.  whcllicr  ix^...:.     J 

lo  ihcir  phxsical  chaiaeiciisiics.  [o  ihcir  hinguagcs,  or  lo  ihcir  aboriginal 
cuhiircs,  ihal  is.  ihc  sum  lolal  of  ihcii"  ciisloms  aiiJ  beliefs.  The  chief 
coasl  tribes  represeiiled  in  the  I^Kuince  are:  llie  Ihiiila  of  Queen  (" 
lolle  Islands;  the  Tsimshian  o\'  ihe  Nass  and  Skeena  Rivers;  ihe  !•■ 
Coola  oi"  Bentinek  Arm  and  Dean's  Inlel;  ihe  Kuakiiill  group  of  li. 
embracing  ihc  Kwakiull  liuhans  prc^per  of  norlhern  \'ancouvcr  Island 
and  the  adjoining  mainland;  the  Bella  Bella  of  ihe  mainland  lo  ihe 
north,  and  the  Haisla  oi'  Rivers  inlet;  the  Noolka.  a  group  of  cli-'- 
related  tribes  oi'  the  west  coast  o\'  Vancoii\er  Island;  and  the  ( 
Salish  tribes  of  soulh-easlcrn  \ancou\cr  Island  antl  ihe  southern  eoasl 
of  British  Columbia,  including  ihc  1  lascr  Ri\cr  delta.  Ihe  mierior  iribes 
of  the  Province  are  chielly:  the  Lillooet  oi  the  countrs  about  Harrison 
Lake;  the  Thompson  River  Indians  o['  the  Fraser  and  south  shore  o\ 
the  Thompson;  the  Shuswap,  north  o['  these;  the  Okanagan  \n  ihe 
southern  pari  o[^  British  Columbia,  ihc  Kooicna>  of  the  Kooienay  Lakes 
region;  the  Chilcotin  of  the  Chilcotin  \alley;  the  Carrier,  wesl  of  ihc 
Shuswap  and  north  of  the  Chilcotin;  the  Babine.  a  tribe  close!-.  '  •'  "  \\ 
linguistically  to  the  Carrier  and  duelling  north  o\'  them,  the  ^  «. 

north  o\'  the  Shuswap;  and  ihc  Nahaiia.  a  grouji  o\  tribes  cKCupying 
the  northern  pari  oi'  Brilish  Cohinil^ia.  inciiKling  the  Tahltan  of  Slickinc 
River. 

Culturally  all  ihcse  tribes  are  to  be  di\idcd  inti)  two  mam  groups. 
corresponding  lalhcr  closely  lo  their  geographical  position:  ihose  ol  ihe 
coast  and  those  o\'  the  interior  plateaux,  Ihe  eoasl  inbcs.  to  whK'h 
belong  also  ihc   Ilingil  inbcs  of  southern  Alaska,  have  alt  ■  > 

considerable  degree  of  comple\it>  of  culture  and  have  '^ 
lages.  The  plateau  tribes,  who  lorm  but  part  i>f  an  ai>  ^' 

area  extending  for  a  vast  distance  north  and  south  o\  Brilish  Columbia. 
arc  far  more  pnmiiixc  than  ihc  iribes  bi>unding  ihem  on  ihe  u  ^1 

are.  al  Icasi  in  pari,  scnii-nomadic  in  habit;  some  of  ihein.  p,iiiKu.....> 
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the  Lillooet,  Chilcotin,  Carrier,  and  Tahltan,  have  been  influenced  to  a 
great  extent  by  their  neighbours  of  the  coast,  while  others,  such  as  the 
Kootenay  and  Thompson  River  Indians,  have  been  somewhat  affected 
culturally  through  contact  with  Plains  Indians  to  the  east. 

The  Indian  languages  of  British  Columbia  may  be  grouped  into  six 
well-defined  linguistic  stocks,  that  is,  aggregations  of  languages  derived 
from  a  common  ancestral  language  that,  as  far  as  can  be  determined, 
are  entirely  unrelated  to  one  another.  These  linguistic  stocks  are  the 
Haida,  Tsimshian,  Salish  (subdivided  into  Coast  Salish,  which  includes 
Bella  Coola,  and  Interior  Salish,  embracing  Lillooet,  Thompson  River, 
Shuswap,  and  Okanagan),  Wakashan  or  Kwakiutl-Nootka,  Kootenay 
and  Athabascan,  or  Dene  (to  this  stock  belong  the  languages  spoken 
by  the  tribes  enumerated  last  above,  beginning  with  Chilcotin);  Salish 
and  Athabascan  languages,  particularly  the  latter,  are  spoken  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Province.  The  six  linguistic  stocks  of  British  Columbia 
differ  profoundly  from  one  another  in  their  grammatical  structure,  to 
a  very  considerable  extent  also  in  their  phonetic  systems;  they  all,  though 
in  varying  degrees,  impress  an  ear  habituated  to  European  forms  of 
speech  as  remarkably  uneuphonic. 

In  regard  to  their  physical  traits  the  Indians  of  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia  form,  according  to  Professor  Boas,  a  hnk  between  the  rest 
of  the  Indians  of  North  America  and  the  north-east  Asiatic  peoples  of 
Mongolian  race,  resembling  the  latter  in  skin  colour,  hair  colour  and 
texture,  head  form,  and  facial  features,  yet  differing  from  them  in  the 
greater  size  of  the  head  and  face  and  in  the  comparative  absence  among 
them  of  slanting  eyehds.  Within  the  bounds  of  British  Columbia,  Pro- 
fessor Boas  distinguishes  two  main  physical  types,  that  [136]  of  the 
coast  and  that  of  the  plateaux  of  the  interior,  both  of  only  medium 
stature.  The  former  are  characterised  by  lighter  hair  and  lighter  colour 
of  skin  than  ordinarily  in  North  America,  but  in  other  respects  they 
must  be  subdivided  into  two  subtypes:  the  northern  type,  to  which 
belong  the  Haida  and  Tsimshian,  and  the  Kwakiutl  type.  The  former 
type  is  characterised  by  great  size  of  head,  great  breadth  of  face, 
moderate  height  of  face,  concave  nose  (particularly  among  the  women), 
and  slight  elevation  of  nose  above  face;  while  the  Indians  of  the  Kwakiutl 
type  have  extremely  high  faces  and  high  and  rather  narrow  noses,  which 
are  well  elevated  above  the  face  and  are  often  convex  in  form.  The 
Indians  of  the  plateau  type  of  the  interior  have  smaller  heads  and  lower 
faces  than  those  of  the  coast,  and  are  characterised  by  heavy  convex 
noses.  Professor  Boas  thinks  there  is  some  evidence  to  show  that  the 
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Lillooet  Indians  and  Coast  Salish  tribes  rcprcscnl  a  U»uiih  ph  v^ 

in  British  Columbia,  which,  in  its  most  typical  form,  is  chara.,. ..  ..i  by 
low  stature,  great  breadth  of  head  and  face.  brach>ccphal>  or  shtiri- 
headedness,  tlat  or  concave  nose,  thick  lips  and  reccdmg  chin.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  use  of  the  cephalic  index,  or  ralio  of  brcadlh 
to  length  ot  head,  which  is  so  often  emplo>ed  by  physical  anlhropoU>. 
gists  as  a  race  criterion,  is  made  somewhat  difficult  among  ihc  nativ« 
of  the  southern  coast  of  British  Columbia  because  of  the  practice,  only 
recently  abandoned,  of  these  Indians  o\  Rattening  the  forehead  and 
back  of  the  head  of  their  infants  as  the\  were  tightly  swathed  and  laced 
in  their  basket  cradles.  The  Koolenay  Indians  seem  to  belong  phssically 
to  the  type  o{  the  Plains  Indians,  being  taller  than  the  great  mass  of 
British  Columbia  natives,  more  long-headed,  darker  m  colour,  and  wiih 
noses  resembling  those  of  the  Plains  Indians  rather  than  those  o^  the 
tribes  west  of  them. 

As  it  is  impossible  within  the  limits  o{  this  sketch  to  do  justice  to  the 
many  aspects  of  British  Columbia  ethnology,  we  will  content  ourselves 
with  a  rapid  review  of  some  of  the  main  elements  o^  the  coast  and 
plateau  cultures,  our  chief  interest  being  always  concentrated  on  the 
contrast  between  the  two.  Much  of  this  contrast  is  immediately  trace- 
able, particularly  in  regard  to  elements  o'i  material  culture,  to  the 
respective  environments  of  the  two  groups  of  tribes.  It  is  readilv  intel- 
ligible, for  instance,  that  the  natives  of  a  strip  o{  coast  land  in  which 
there  is  heavy  rainfall  and  that,  in  consequence,  is  heavil\  wooded  \Mth 
coniferous  trees,  should  have  learned  to  make  substantial  pitch-roofed 
plank  houses  and  developed  a  very  considerable  technique  in  woodwork. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dry,  comparatively  treeless  character  of  the 
interior  of  the  Province  helps  us  to  understand  the  presence  among  the 
plateau  tribes  of  less  solid  tent-like  types  of  house,  and  the  replacenieni. 
to  a  large  extent,  of  the  wooden  vessels  o\'  the  coast  b\  \essels  o^  bark. 
hide,  and  basketry. 

The  main  industry  of  the  coast  tribes  is  fishing,  which  is  carried  on 
chietly  by  means  of  drag-nets,  fish-hooks,  and  lines  (often  ol  kelp). 
basket  traps,  and  fish-spcars  (ccilaiii  i>ix>s  o{  which  ha\e  detachable 
points).  Many  varieties  of  salmon  and  co<\.  halibut,  herring,  oulachan 
or  candlcHsh,  and  other  less  staple  kinds  o{  fish  are  caught  at  diflereni 
seasons  and  form  the  main  diet  o\'  the  Indians  o\  the  coast.  There  are 
different  ways  of  preparing  these  Iim  {oo^\.  such  as  boiling  in  boxes  by 
means  of  heated  stones,  roasting,  and  smoking.  In  former  limes  sea- 
mammals  (seals,  sea-licHis.  sea-otters,  porpoises,  and  \sh.iles)  lurmshed 
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not  unimportant  sources  of  the  food  supply.  Among  the  Nootka  only, 
however,  was  the  whale  actually  pursued,  and  among  them  only  by 
privileged  families  who  possessed  knowledge  of  the  appropriate  whaling 
rituals;  the  other  coast  tribes  were  content  with  stranded  whales,  which 
were  always  welcomed  with  great  joy.  Marine  invertebrates,  such  as 
sea-urchins,  devil-fish,  and  particularly  various  kinds  of  clams,  are  also 
important.  Land  animals  are  hunted  by  some  of  the  tribes  to  some 
extent,  but  form  only  a  secondary  means  of  subsistence.  Vegetable  foods, 
particularly  different  berries  and  edible  roots,  are  by  no  means  negligible 
in  a  list  of  foods  of  the  coast  tribes,  but  are  again  of  only  secondary 
importance.  Agriculture  was  entirely  unknown  to  all  the  Indians  of 
British  Columbia,  if  we  except  a  limited  tobacco  culture  among  some 
of  the  tribes. 

The  plateau  tribes  on  the  whole  depended  for  their  sustenance  upon 
a  greater  range  of  food  products  than  their  western  neighbours.  Besides 
fish,  particularly  salmon,  which  were  caught  by  spearing,  dipnet  fishing, 
and  by  means  of  weirs  and  basket  traps,  they  subsisted  on  the  flesh  of 
various  land  animals,  deer  being  either  hunted  with  bow  and  arrow  or 
despatched  after  being  driven  into  corrals,  while  smaller  mammals  were 
caught  in  traps  and  snares.  Vegetable  products  played  a  far  more 
important  part  in  the  Ufe  of  these  Indians  than  in  that  of  the  coast 
natives,  the  steaming  or  roasting  of  different  kinds  of  edible  tubers  in 
pits,  in  particular,  being  typical  woman's  work;  berrying  also  was  of 
considerable  importance,  as  is  shown,  among  other  things,  by  the  fact 
that  definite  berry  patches  were  jealously  guarded  by  the  tribes.  The 
greater  variety  of  foods  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Plateau 
Indians  caused  the  tribes  to  move  about  more  freely,  within  fairly  well- 
defined  limits,  than  those  of  the  coast,  where  there  was  at  almost  any 
point  a  practically  never-failing  supply  of  fish  to  be  had.  Though  the 
Salish  tribes  of  the  interior  possessed  permanent  winter  villages  as  a 
rule,  some  of  the  Athabascan  tribes,  owing  to  the  exigencies  of  winter 
hunting,  moved  about  in  the  winter. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Coast  Indians  are  large  quadrangular  structures 
of  hewn  planks,  the  framework,  in  its  most  typical  northern  form, 
consisting  of  four  heavy  corner  posts,  centre  posts  at  either  end,  and 
connecting  beams  and  ridge-pole.  In  many  of  the  houses  there  are 
sleeping  platforms  about  the  walls.  Some  of  the  houses,  parficularly 
among  the  Coast  SaHsh,  were  of  extreme  length,  attaining  in  some  cases 
to  upwards  of  600  feet,  and  were  used  as  communal  houses,  each  family 
being  partitioned  off  from  the  others  and  making  use  of  its  own  fire. 
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In  a  l\pical  wcsI-cdusI  \illa^^c  llic  houses  arc  arranged  in  a  single  row. 
and  lace  the  sea.  the  canoes  heiiig  drawn  up  on  the  beach;  excepi  among 
the  southern  tribes,  tlie  \illage  is  i:i\en  a  picturesque  asjxxi  b>  ihc 
presence  o(  high  heraldic  posts,  the  so-called  "'toleni  poles.'"  which  arc 
generall\  biiill  m  in  ihc  tVoni  o\'  ilie  house,  vsith  an  aperture  al  the  base 
serving  as  door.  In  the  nileru>r  the  dwelhngs  diller  lor  summer  and 
winter.  Among  the  nUerior  Salish  tribes,  as  well  as  among  the  (  hilcoiin 
and  Southern  Courier,  who  were  doubtless  inlluenced  bv  them,  the  vMntcr 
hiuisc  was  a  senn-undergroiiiKl  slrucliirc  with  a  conical  covering,  com- 
pactly overlaid  with  carlh.  lo  which  access  was  had  by  means  of  a 
notched  ladder  jutting  out  through  the  smoke-hole.  In  the  summer. 
roLind  or  square  tents  ccnered  1137]  with  mats  or  simple  LMn-i«»N  «>f 
saplings  were  used. 

The  coast  tribes,  as  already  observed,  were  expert  wi>odworkcrs.  ihc 
easily  worked  red  cedar  proving  an  abundant  scnirce  o\'  material  Ihc 
implements  used  in  telling  trees,  hewing  out  planks,  and  carving  and 
polishing  wood  were  wedges  of  wood  or  antler,  stone  mauls,  ad/es  with 
often  well-carved  wooden  handles  and  stone  or  bone  blades.  cur\cd- 
bladed  knives,  and  dogfish  skin  used  as  polisher.  Ihe  art  o(  appKing 
fire  to  trees  and  logs,  to  assist  in  felling  and  in  securing  boards  o( 
appropriate  size,  and  of  kerfing  and  steaming  wood,  so  as  lo  make  ii 
capable  of  bending  at  right  angles,  were  thoroughly  undersiood.  Nu- 
merous types  of  household  utensils  and  other  articles  of  wotxl  were 
neatly  fashioned,  many  of  them  with  often  exquisitely  excx'uled  designs 
in  relief;  among  them  are  various  tvpes  o\'  boxes,  some  ot  which  were 
painted  with  highly  conventionalised  realistic  designs  or  inlaid  wilh 
abalone  shell,  shallow  trays,  deeper  so-called  "grease  dishes."  buckcls. 
ladles,  canoe  bailers,  fish  or  seal  clubbers,  batons,  ceremonial  sialTs. 
box  drums,  rattles,  whistles,  and  masks.  Ixquisiielv  finished  work  was 
also  done  in  bone  and  horn,  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  which  arc 
the  clabtMalcly  car\cd  horn  spoons  o\  the  Haida  and  fsimshian  Slonc 
was  worked  into  pestles,  mortars,  mauls,  hand-hammers,  and  blade's 
and  points  of  weapons  and  implements;  the  artistic  tendencv  o\  ihc 
Indians  found  play  even  here,  for  we  often  find  the  slonc  mauls  dtxo- 
rated  with  well-cxeculcd  realistic  designs.  Ilakmg  of  slone  implcmcnls. 
as  we  are  led  to  judge  b\  archaeological  evidence,  was  unknown  along 
the  coast,  its  place  being  taken  bv  rubbing  or  battering  and  pecking.  In 
the  interior,  however,  both  tlakes  and  battered  stone  implemenls  arc 
found.  The  woodwork  o\'  ihe  interu>r  tribes,  as  has  been  already  pi>inlcd 
out.  is  decidcdlv   inferu^-  lo  that  o\  the  Coast  Indians    On  ihc  olhcr 
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hand,  they  do  far  more  work  in  hides,  both  raw  and  tanned;  the  raw- 
hide partleches  or  pack-bags  of  the  interior  SaHsh  tribes,  which  are 
generally  decorated  with  painted  designs,  and  which  are  evidently  mod- 
elled after  the  parfleches  of  the  Plains  Indians,  are  good  examples  of 
work  in  raw  hide,  while  tanned  hides,  particularly  buckskin  and  caribou, 
were  used  for  various  articles  of  clothing  —  caps,  shirts,  leggings,  breech 
clouts,  moccasins,  and  mittens. 

The  clothing  of  the  Coast  Indians  was  far  scantier  than  that  of  the 
natives  of  the  plateau,  consisting  chiefly  of  hide  blankets,  and  for  women 
red  cedar  bark  twilled  rain-capes  and  aprons;  artistically  wrought,  more 
or  less  conical,  woven  hats,  of  different  patterns  in  different  parts  of 
the  coast  area,  and  generally  with  painted  designs,  are  characteristic 
articles  of  dress  of  the  Indians  of  this  region.  Weaving,  matting,  and 
basketry  are  important  industries  in  both  regions.  The  Coast  Indians 
weave  beautiful  blankets,  ponchos,  and  dancing  aprons  of  "yellow 
cedar"  bark  strands,  mountain-goat  wool,  and,  in  former  times,  also 
dog  hair.  Mats  are  either  twilled  of  strips  of  red  cedar  bark  or  made  of 
rushes  sewn  together.  Basketry,  which  is  either  twined  or  twilled  (this 
term  being  here  used  to  include  checker  weaves),  is  comparatively  simple 
among  the  Indians  of  the  coast,  no  great  perfection  of  technique  being 
attained  except  among  the  southern  Nootka  and  the  Tlingit  of  southern 
Alaska,  the  latter  of  whom  make  beautiful  spruce-root  twined  basketry 
decorated  with  coloured  strands.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  interior, 
fabrics  are  woven  of  sagebrush  bark,  and  of  long  strips  of  twisted 
rabbit-skin;  the  latter  technique  is  spread  over  an  immense  territory  in 
aboriginal  North  America,  being  found  as  far  east  as  the  Montagnais 
of  Eastern  Quebec,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Paiutes  of  northern  Arizona. 
Indian  hemp,  oleaginous  fibre,  and  rushes  are  used  in  matting,  bags, 
and  twined  basketry.  The  Athabascan  tribes  of  British  Columbia  make 
large  and  small  baskets  of  solid  bark,  while  the  interior  Salish  tribes,  as 
well  as  the  Chilcotin,  are  remarkable  for  their  neatly  finished  coiled 
baskets,  which  are  decorated  in  geometrical  designs  with  overlay  strands 
applied  by  a  process  known  as  imbrication.  Many  of  these  coiled  baskets, 
which  are  generally  of  angular  form,  are  stitched  so  fine  as  to  hold 
water  without  difficulty. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  object  in  use  among  the  Coast  Indians  of 
British  Columbia,  next  to  the  totem  poles  already  spoken  of,  is  the  dug- 
out canoe  hollowed  out  of  a  single  cedar-tree,  which  is  spread  to  the 
proper  width  by  steaming.  These  canoes  are  well  constructed,  differing 
in  style  in  different  parts  of  the  coast  country,  and  are  eminently 
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seaworthy;  the  Kmucst  canoes  arc  those  of  the  Haida.  which  oflcn  reach 
a  length  of  upwards  oi'  60  Icel.  and  are  ornanienled  al  b<ilh  *  ! 

stern  with  painted  designs  oi'  the  convenlionahsed  realistic  si>i^  *.ii.«i- 
acteristic  of  the  region.  Fhe  interior  tribes  also  make  dug-outs,  v^hich. 
Iun\c\cr.  (So  no[  compare  in  rinisli  uiih  those  ol'  the  coast,  but  ihev  arc 
characterised  more  by  the  use  o\'  bark  canoes.  1"he  well-known  K  \ 

type  of  bark  canoe  is  peculiar  in  possessing  spurs  under  vsalci  .n  i-.^v 
and  stern,  which  gives  the  canoe  a  cigar-like  shape. 

Reference  has  alread\  been  made  to  ilic  highl\  developed  dcx'oralivc 
art  o['  the  Pacific  Coast  Indians.  Simple  geometric  designs  arc  brought 
out  in  twilled  matting  by  the  use  o\'  red  and  black  strands;  geometric 
designs  are  also  made  use  o(  in  the  twined  basketry  o\  the  Nootka  and 
of  the  Tlingit  of  southern  Alaska.  Bui  far  more  characlcrislic  of  ihcsc 
Indians.  particularK  among  llic  llaida.  Isimshian.  Bella  Coola,  and 
KwakiutK  than  geometric  designs  are  peculiar  designs  which  arc  pri- 
marily realistic  in  character,  animals  and  supernatural  bcmgs  often  in 
human  form  being  chielly  depicted,  but  in  which  realism  has  in  many 
cases  been  conventionally  distorted  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  far  from 
evident  as  such.  This  distortion  is  due  largely  to  the  use  of  eye  designs 
to  indicate  joints,  or  even  merely  to  help  fill  out  the  decorative  Held, 
and  to  the  representation  of  the  object  as  though  it  had  first  been  split 
up  and  spread  out  symmetrically.  In  relief  art,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
figures  carved  out  on  totem  poles,  house  posts,  rattles,  and  horn  sp<H>ns, 
the  realism  is  best  preserved,  though  even  here  the  representation  of 
conventional  symbols  referring  to  the  object,  rather  than  o\'  the  entire 
object  as  such,  is  marked.  Conventional  distortion  is  carried  lo  lis 
greatest  extent  in  designs  on  a  llai  surface,  such  as  paintings  on  bt>\cs 
and  canoes,  incised  designs  on  "coppers.'*  and  designs  woven  into 
Chilcat  blankets.  The  art  oi  the  interior  tribes,  which  in  both  eMenl 
and  range  is  scantier  than  that  o\'  the  coast,  is  mainly  geomeincal  in 
character.  It  is  best  exemplified  in  the  baskeirs  designs  of  the  interior 
Salish  and  Chilcotin  Indians,  to  a  less  extent  in  the  painted  d.  n 

raw-hide  parfleches.  These  geometrical  designs  are  named  b>  ,  n 
names  according  to  real  or  fancied  resemblances  to  various  ob»ccis;  thai 
these  names  do  not  necessaril\   mean  that  the  designs  arc  re  a 

origin  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  s;ime  design  has  different  paiicrn 
names  in  different  tribes. 

A  great  contrast  obtains  between  the  [  I  .^^^|  Indians  of  the  inlcnor  and 
of  the  coast  in  regard  to  social  organisation   Outside  ol  the 
Chilcotin.  and  Carrier,  wlu^  in  this  respect  ha\e  been  profounui>  iniiu- 
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enced  by  the  neighbouring  coast  tribes,  the  interior  tribes  are  organised 
on  a  very  simple  basis,  there  being  no  differences  of  rank  recognised, 
except  in  so  far  as  captives  of  war  could  be  held  as  slaves,  and  the 
people  not  being  subdivided  into  anything  like  clan  groups;  chiefs  were 
not  such  by  virtue  of  inheritance,  but  simply  because  of  the  regard  in 
which  they  were  held  for  their  wealth  or  intellectual  powers.  Among 
the  coast  tribes,  however,  and  the  interior  tribes  influenced  by  them, 
there  are  four  classes  recognised  —  chiefs,  nobles,  common  people,  and 
slaves;  an  individual  belonged  to  one  of  these  classes  by  virtue  of  descent, 
so  that  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  castes.  Moreover,  the  Coast  Indians, 
particularly  those  of  the  more  northern  tribes,  make  use  of  crests  or 
heraldic  emblems,  which  generally  refer  to  animals  believed  to  be  en- 
dowed with  supernatural  power,  and  which  are  often  carved  on  totem 
poles;  these  crests  were  obtained,  according  to  mythical  legends,  by 
ancestors  in  remote  times,  and  handed  down  to  their  descendants.  Thus 
the  crests  inhere  in  particular  families  or  lines  of  descent,  though  it  is 
important  to  note  that  different  families  may  have  the  same  crest,  in 
which  case  we  may  speak  of  clans,  and  that  an  individual  may  possess 
several  crests,  though  generally  he  regards  one  of  them  as  his  main  crest. 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  natives  do  not  consider  them- 
selves descended,  as  is  sometimes  popularly  supposed,  from  the  crest 
animals  or  "totems."  The  tendency  for  individuals  possessing  the  same 
crest  to  be  grouped  into  social  units  is  best  seen  among  the  Tlingit, 
Haida,  and  Tsimshian,  where  the  whole  tribe  is  divided  into  a  small 
number  of  phratries,  the  members  of  which  are  considered  to  be  kin  to 
one  another,  and  therefore  forbidden  to  intermarry.  There  are  two  such 
exogamic  (literally  "outside  marrying")  phratries  among  the  Haida,  the 
Eagle  and  Raven,  the  main  crest  of  the  latter  of  which,  curiously  enough, 
is  the  killerwhale.  The  Tsimshian  Indians  have  four  exogamic  phratries, 
the  crests  of  which  are  respectively  the  wolf,  eagle,  raven,  and  bear. 
Among  these  northern  coast  tribes  descent  is  counted  in  the  female  line, 
not,  as  with  us,  in  the  male  line.  Exogamy  and  maternal  descent,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  characteristic  of  the  three  tribes  mentioned,  and 
of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Kwakiutl  group,  while  elsewhere  in  the 
coast  area  they  either  do  not  appear  at  all  or  in  modified  form. 

One  of  the  most  striking  traits  of  the  culture  of  the  coast  tribes  is  the 
great  development  of  the  idea  of  property.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 
strict  laws  of  inheritance  that  obtain  among  them.  Not  only  was  movable 
property,  such  as  blankets,  canoes,  and  slaves,  handed  down  in  the  male 
or  female  line,  as  the  case  might  be,  but  also  the  right  to  definite  fishing- 
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places  and  luiiuing-uroiiiuls  was  inlicnlablc.  Privileges  of  all  kinds,  nuch 
as  parliCLilar  offices  in  nliials,  iiaincs,  certain  t\pes  of  sof 
palion  111  cerenicMiial  dances,  and  niinierous  other  forms  ol  .1.. 
properly  were  inheriled.  and  dilTered  in  character  from  family  l«' 
1  he  "poilalch""  is  a  derinile  enibodinienl  o{  the  native  ideas  of  propcrts 
and  its  transfer.  The  leini  "polhilch""  is  derived  from  the  (  hi- 
word  meaning  "to  give,"  and  is  used  to  refer  to  ceremonial 
b\  such  as  are  desirous  ol"  distributing  property  to  fellow -ti 
in  some  cases,  lo  the  menibers  i>f  another  tribe  that  has  been  invilcd 
for  the  purpose.  Nowadays  modern  goods  or  even  currency  are  used  m 
these  potlatches,  but  in  earher  times  blankets,  strings  of  tientalia.  can^  ■ 
slaves,  and  other  forms  o['  aboriginal  wealth  were  distributed    I  .1 
copper  plates  o\'  peculiar  lonn  with  incised  heraldic  designs  were  some- 
times transferred  by  chiefs.  pariicularU  among  the  Kwakiull.  and.  like 
paper  currency  among  oursebes.  were  symbi>lic  o{  great  \alue.  mans 
"coppers,"  which  were  known  by  distincti\e  names,  being  worth  seseral 
thousands  of  blankets  o^  unit  value;  with  each  transfer  such  a  "copper" 
increased  in  \alue  b\  a  definite  aniouni.  W  hile  property  is  thus  given 
away  at  a  potlatch,  the  gift  is  only  apparent,  for  the  recipient  ol  the 
gift  is  expected  in  most  cases  to  return  it  to  the  donor  with  interest. 
generally  at  100  per  cent,  at  some  future  time.  Potlatches  are  often  given 
in  connection  with  e\ents  o{  a  ceremonial  character,  such  as  a  winter 
ritual,  or  a  ceremony  given  at  the  time  a  girl  has  entered  upon  the 
period  of  puberty  (for  some  time  whereafter  she  is  subject  to  \aru)us 
restrictions  of  food  and  action),  or  a  marriage  (which  is  often  in  the 
form  o'i  a  dramatic  representation  o^  the  marriage  o\'  some  ancestor 
recounted  in  a  family  legend).  On  the  plateau,  potlatches  are  given 
among  the  more  western  tribes,  who  here  again  ha\e  been  mllucii^^v, 
by  the  Coast  Indians. 

The  belief  in  a  supreme  being  was  not  entirely  absent  among  the 
natives  of  British  Columbia,  but  was.  at  least  m  many  eases,  r.f 
vague  at   best   and   o\^  but   secondar\    importance  in   their  tfr'- 
Religion  centred  about  beliefs  in  \arious  supernatural  Ix-mgN 
part  connected  with  natural  phenomena  or  identiriablc  will-, 
spirits,  in  \arious  religious  ceremonies  or  rituals  conntx'lcd  with 
supernatural  beings,  or  with  .securing  success  in  lishing. 
other  pursuits,  and  in  the  acquirement  b>  individuals  ot  y. 
pernatural  protectors,  or    •mamtous,*'  o{  which  the  acquircmcnl  of 
power  by  medicine-men  is  but  a  phase.  The  rilualislic  side  of  re 
highly  developed  among  the  coast  tribes,  far  less  so  among  ihox:  oi  mv 
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interior.  Chief  among  the  coast  rituals  is  the  winter  feast,  which  is  most 
complex  among  the  Kwakiutl  tribes,  among  whom  several  of  its  features 
seem  to  have  originated.  Among  the  Kwakiutl  the  ordinary  grouping 
of  the  tribe  into  clans  and  families  is  suspended  during  the  performance 
of  the  winter  ritual,  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  grouping  according  to 
membership  in  secret  societies.  Part  of  the  tribe  is  uninitiated  and  takes 
no  active  part  in  any  of  the  dances;  the  rest  belong  to  various  societies, 
in  which  membership  is  secured  practically  by  hereditary  right  —  for- 
mally through  initiation  by  the  supernatural  being  to  whom  the  society, 
according  to  mythical  legends,  owes  its  origin.  The  societies  have  their 
characteristic  regalia,  face-paintings,  ceremonial  insignia,  songs,  masked 
dances,  and,  in  some  cases,  ceremonial  functions.  They  are  graded 
according  to  rank,  and  in  successive  winter  feasts  a  member  of  the 
initiated  may,  according  to  the  ceremonial  privileges  that  he  has  inher- 
ited, proceed  from  membership  in  one  of  the  societies  to  one  higher  in 
rank.  The  highest  of  the  winter  feast  societies  among  the  Kwakiutl  is 
the  Cannibal  Society,  which  takes  its  mythical  origin  from  the  Cannibal 
Spirit.  The  members  indulge  in  ceremonial  eating  of  corpses  and  frenzied 
biting  of  bystanders,  which  naturally  is  far  from  justifying  a  belief  in 
the  former  existence  of  true  cannibalism  among  these  Indians.  The 
winter  season,  it  should  be  noted,  is  considered  sacred,  and  it  is  forbidden 
to  handle  or  [140]  show  winter  masks,  whistles,  or  other  ritual  elements 
during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Among  the  Plateau  Indians  greater  importance  attaches  to  the  getting 
of  guardian  spirits,  or  manitous,  than  to  the  performance  of  rituals. 
When  a  boy  arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty  he  retires  to  some  lonely  spot 
and  undergoes  a  period  of  training,  consisting  of  fasting,  frequent 
bathing,  and  prayer,  aiming  to  secure  in  a  vision  the  protection  of  some 
potent  spirit,  generally  an  animal  spirit,  less  frequently  that  of  an 
inanimate  object.  Such  a  spirit  generally  serves  as  the  individual's 
protector  or  luck-bringer  in  life  ever  after,  bringing  him  success,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  spirit,  in  hunting,  war,  gambling,  love,  or 
other  pursuits.  Medicine-men  are,  in  theory,  simply  a  class  of  individuals 
that  have  at  one  or  more  periods  of  their  life  obtained  the  protection 
of  spirits  that  give  them  the  power  to  locate  the  cause  of  disease.  By 
the  singing  of  medicine  songs,  which  the  medicine-man  has  learned  in 
his  manitou  visions,  he  is  put  into  an  ecstatic  state  in  which  he  is 
supposed  to  see  clearly  the  "pain,"  generally  thought  of  in  quite  material 
terms,  that  is  immediately  responsible  for  the  sick  man's  ailment,  and 
to  discover  the  person  whose  malice  brought  it  about.  Sometimes  a 
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man's  soul  is  supposed  lo  lca\c  lum  so  ihal  he  is  as  though  dead,  in 

such  cases  a  nicdicinc-niau  can  pul  himself  inlo  a  Irancc  aru)  s 

own  soul  lo  bring  back  the  erranl  one  lo  ihe  invalid,  thus  r  -  '  , 

lo  lile  and  health.   Ihere  is  no  doubt  that  medicmc-mcn. 
mailer  medicine-uiMnen.  ollen  elTecl  cures  through  the  power  ol 
geslion. 

The  m\lholog\  o['  the  Coast  Indians  is  very  rich,  and  is  in  \:<.' rt 

inlimatel>  connected  with  the  social  organisation  and  rciigio 
o\'  ihc  iialixes.  Two  mam  t>pes  of  m\ih  ma>  be  recognised  in 
—  family  or  clan  legends,  which,  though  often  embodying  myt  .i 

ideas  that  are  scallered  over  a  wide  area,  are  in  their  parlicuiar  loiin 
the  properly  oi'  families  or  clans,  and  unattached  msths  thai  are  n.»i  so 
local  in  iheir  application.  While  ihe  clan  legends  often  have  a  psc 
historical  air  about  them,  the  unattached  myths  have  more  ol  the 
character  of  folk-tales,  in  w  hich  the  actors  are  chielly  animals  though! 
of  as  human  beings  living  in  a  m)thological  period,  the  ancesit)rs  ol  the 
animals  of  today.  The  idea  of  creation  is  very  weakly  developed  in  ihis 
area,  if  at  all.  though  the  mvlhological  Raven  is  believed  to  be  respon- 
sible for  daylight  and  other  important  facts  of  existence.  Curiously 
enough.  Raven,  while  spoken  o\'  as  a  powerful  transformer  and  K-'^-- 
faclor  of  mankind,  is  in  other  myths,  and  indeed  often  in  the  vers  - 
myth,  put  in  the  most  ridiculous  roles.  The  same  is  true  of  Coyote  (the 
mythological  progenitor  of  the  coyote  or  prairie  vvolO.  who.  among  the 
tribes  of  the  interior,  combines  the  roles  of  a  culture-hero  benefitmg 
man,  transformer,  and  clownish,  oftentimes  obscene  trickster. 

In  this  necessarily  brief  skcicli  iiuich  ihai  is  of  interest  and  importance 
has  had  lo  be  merely  touched  upon  or  even  omitted  altogether  The 
effort,  however,  has  been  made  to  make  two  points  stand  out  st>me\vhat 
clearly  —  the  existence  oi'  several  distinct  linguistic  stixrks  and  physical 
types  within  the  bounds  oi'  the  Province,  and  the  essential  cultural 
difference  between  the  natives  of  the  coast  and  o\'  the  interior 
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Kwukiuil  Talcs.  (ColiiinhKi  Uni\crsii)   C'oiUnhulUMi^  i.-    \  1- 

ogy,  edited  by  Iran/  Boas,  volume  11.)  By  I.  Boas.  New  York.  (  la 

Uni\ersiiy  Press;  Leyden:  li.  J.  Brill,  1^)10. 

With  this  \olunie  o['  Kwukiuil  rales  C'oliiinhia  I  m\cisii>  tx-i:iiis  a 
series  of  anlhropologieal  piiblieations  under  the  editorship  ol"  Or  Boas. 
thus  joining  the  ranks  o{  llar\ard.  Pennsylvania,  and  California,  whose 
museums  or  deparlmenls  of  anlhropology  ha\e  been  issuing  from  lime 
to  time  important  papers  dexoted  to  Ameriean  Indian  ethnology,  ar- 
eheology,  and  linguisties.  It  is  deeidedly  eneouraging  to  find  the  uni- 
versities sharing  in  the  growth  of  anthropologieal  research  in  America, 
not  merel\  h\  pro\iding  for  academie  eoiiises  in  the  subject,  bul  also 
by  publishing  the  results  of  anthropologieal  research.  Two  other  \olumcs 
have  already  been  announced  for  the  new  Columbia  series,  and  i(  is 
clear  that  these  are  intended  to  be  but  the  tlrst  of  a  loni:  and  \aluablc 
set  of  contributions  to  North  American  anlhropolo^jv 

Boas*  Kwakiiitl  Talcs  adds  {o  the  considerable  body  o{  Kwakiull  le\l 
material  already  published,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  now  a 
larger  body  of  native  text  available  for  the  inlimale  study  of  KwakiutI 
mythology,  ritual,  and  other  aspects  o\'  culture  than  for  any  oihcr 
American  tribe.  This  large  body  of  text  comprises,  besides  the  K\sakiull 
Tales,  the  texts  published  in  The  Soilal  Oriianiiation  and  tlw  Strret 
Socicfics  of  the  Kwakiull  /nduins  (.Annual  Repi>rl  o\'  the  L'niled  Slates 
National  Museum  for  1S95),  the  m>lhs  and  legends  taken  down  by 
Boas'  Kwakiutl  interpreter  George  Hum  and  published  under  the  lillc 
o(  Kwakiull  Te.Ms  (Publications  o\'  llie  .lesup  Pxix-dilion.  vol.  Ill  and 
[194J  vol.  X.  part  I),  and  the  native  acciuinls  o\  iiuhisines  ihal  form  a 
large  part  o\'  The  Kwakiull  ol  I  aneouver  Islaiui  {ihiJ..  vol.  V.  p.in  2). 
Some  ma\  feel  inclined  tc^  appl\  to  the  publication  of  icxts.  beyond  a 
cerlam  poinl.  ilie  law  t>f  diminishing  returns,  but  this  should  seem  far 
from  jusuricd  from  the  standpoint  oi  either  the  linguisi-  '         '>• 

nologic  sludenl.  At  the  iiresent  da>.  uhen  siudenls  ol  A; v.. 
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guages  content  themselves  on  the  whole  with  the  determination  of  their 
mere  phonetic  and  morphologic  outlines,  a  short  grammar  and  a  limited 
number  of  illustrative  texts  seem  sufficient.  Yet  there  can  be  small  doubt 
that  with  more  intensive  study  of  American  languages  the  details  of 
phonetic  variation,  word-structure,  and  sentence-building  will  receive 
increased  attention.  The  necessity  of  extensive  linguistic  materials  in  the 
form  of  native  texts  will  then  become  apparent.  A  true  psychology  of 
language,  as  of  every  other  form  of  human  thought  and  endeavor,  is 
possible  only  on  the  basis  of  a  close  study  of  its  minutiae. 

But  Boas'  body  of  Kwakiutl  text  material  deserves  the  careful  study 
of  the  ethnologist  as  well  as  of  the  linguist,  for  in  them  are  scattered  a 
host  of  valuable  data  bearing  on  mythologic  and  religious  concepts, 
ritualistic  elements,  social  organization,  and  many  another  ethnological 
topic.  The  ethnological  data  that  are  to  be  gleaned  from  native  texts 
generally  acquire  an  added  interest  from  the  fact  that  they  are  presented 
in  a  specifically  native  setting.  An  aspect  of  the  study  of  mythology  that 
has  not  yet  been  given  the  attention  it  deserves  is  style,  under  which 
term  may  be  comprised  construction  of  plot,  employment  of  conven- 
tional mythological  motives,  character  definition,  and  mythologic  dic- 
tion. Other  literary  forms,  such  as  speeches,  prayers,  and  songs,  have 
each  their  own  peculiarities  of  style.  It  is  obvious  that  the  proper 
handling  of  these  subjects,  which  are  bound  to  prove  of  great  psycho- 
logical interest  in  the  study  of  primitive  culture,  requires  a  great  deal  of 
illustrative  text,  far  more,  indeed,  than  is  generally  at  hand.  One  may 
well  beheve,  then,  that  future  students  of  language  and  culture  will 
complain  of  a  paucity  rather  than  of  a  superabundance  of  Kwakiutl 
text,  just  as  students  of  earlier  cultures  find  what  seems  at  first  sight  a 
vast  mass  of  source  material  all  too  scanty  for  the  satisfactory  treatment 
of  many  a  problem. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  fifty-two  myths  and  fragments  of 
myths,  of  which  the  first  thirty-one  are  given  in  Kwakiutl  text  and 
English  translation,  while  the  remainder,  not  having  been  obtained  as 
texts,  are  given  in  English  form  only.  Of  the  texts,  the  first  eighteen 
(pp.  1  —243)  were  written  down  by  Boas  himself  in  the  course  of  several 
journeys  to  British  Columbia,  while  texts  19  —  31  (pp.  244  — 442)  were 
[195]  written  down,  like  the  greater  mass  of  Kwakiutl  texts  already 
published  by  Boas,  by  George  Hunt.  As  Boas  points  out  in  his  preface 
to  the  volume,  hnguistic  material  due  entirely  to  one  individual  may  be 
suspected  of  containing  personal  phonetic  and  stylistic  peculiarities; 
hence  Boas'  own  texts  are  of  value,  apart  from  their  intrinsic  interest. 
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as  check  nialcrial  on  lliinrs.    I  he  phonetic  system  iiscti  in  i  .^ 

lexis  is  the  same  as  thai  which  Hoas  has  ahead)  cmplu)cd  in  p 

set.  This  di>es  not  make  excusable,  ho\^e\er.  the  luck  of  a  plu>  ^ 

to  tlie  Kwakiutl  laics,  as  there  is  no  reason  lo  assume  thai  ihc  key 
puhhshed  in  the  vohimes  o\'  the  Jesup  series  need  be   ■.  '  '  ".c 

readers  o\'  the   inlcs.  Some  o{  llie  lexis  are  ol' coinp.i..... ..  c 

interest  m  ihai  ihe>  aie  told  m  some  o\  the  more  northern  .•  .;1 

dialects,  such  as  i.!ai.!asiqvvi,la  and  Koskinio  (see  lootnotes  on  pp.  1K6 
and  296).  which  differ  only  slightly.  ho\ve\er.  from  the  Kwakiull  proper 
of  Fort  Rupert.  Where  the  dialectic  UDrd  is  different  from  the  c<""- 
spending  KwakiutI  term.  Boas  often  adds  the  latter  \\\  a  footnote 

The  first  set  o\'  eighteen  myths,  collected  by  Boas  himself,  t. 
parlh    o['  clan   legends  of  the   Le'gwilda  x",  A'waii.i.la.   OinaXi'. 
Nimkish.  and  KwakiutI  tribes  (nos.  1  -  10).  partly  of  m\lhical  talc-  ii..i 
belonging  to  defmite  clans  (nos.   11  —  18).  it  is  mieresimg  to  observe 
ihal  niNlhical  personages  that  generall\  occur  m  ihe  latter  type  of  myths 
are    sometimes    embodied    in    clan    legends.     Ihus,    the    transformer 
Qla'neqe'lak"  is  brought  into  connection  with  clan  ancesti>rs  in  Ic-  ■•  ' 
of  the  Le'gwilda'x"  (pp.  3-7),  Xo'yalas  (pp.335.  337).  Dinav 
(pp.  453-455).  and  the  Ma'maleleqala  (pp.  4S1     4S4);  in  the  las; 
the   origin    o\^  the   whole   winter   ceremonial,   as   |XTformed   h. 
Ma'maleleqala,  is  ascribed  to  the  transformer         ob\iousl\   a 
secondary  association  of  ideas.  The  tale  i^f  Dza  wadalalis  (pp.4; 
462),  which  purports  to   be  a   legend  o\'  the  G-e'xstm  clan  of  the 
DEnax-da'x",    is    characlerislicall\    such    onl>    in    its    first    paragraph 
(pp.  455,  456)  and  its  last  sentence  (p.  462).  the  greater  part  o{  the  msth 
being  a  typical  0!a'neqeiak"  myth  with  the  suitor  theme  as  one  of  its 
main  episodes.  The  female  ogre  D/o  noqiwa.  a  favorite  figure  in  Kwa- 
kiuil  mythology  generally,  is  also  sometimes  appropriated  in  clan  leg- 
ends, as  in  no.  4,  a  Thunder-bird  clan  legend  o\i  the  I)i  nax  da'x^  In  the 
KwakiutI  tale  of  Wa'wale  (no.  4S.  pp.  4S7     491 ),  which  seems  to  be  a 
clan  or  family  legend,  though  not  dermitely  slated  to  be  such,  ihc 
Dz6'noq!wa  even  grants  supernal uial  power,  her  gifts  being  the 
ventional  ones  of  the  supernatural  canoe,  the  water  of  hfc.  and  Uic 
death-bringer. 

Numbers  1 1  -  KS  make  use  lo  a  greater  extent  oi  the  general  slixk- 
in-irade  [196]  of  American  m\ihological  motives  than  the  clan  legends 
preceding.  They  consist  o\'  a   D/o  noqiwa  story  (no.  1 1);  a  -f 

episodes  comprising  the   Mink   trickster  cycle  (no.   12);  !'"'  » 

Mi'skwa  or  Cheedv-one,  who  seems  ti>  correspond  lo  the  .  I 
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Tsimshian  mythology  (no.  17);  the  myth  of  the  culture-hero  Great- 
Inventor  (no.  14);  the  culture  hero  and  trickster  cycle  of  o"mal  (no.  18); 
the  transformer  cycle  of  Q!a'neqflax"  (no.  16);  and  two  myths  which 
have  specific  Nootka  analoga  (nos.  13  and  15).  It  is  of  particular  interest 
that  the  roles  of  culture-hero,  transformer,  and  trickster,  which  arc  so 
often  in  American  mythology  embodied  in  one  character  or  a  pair  of 
characters,  are  here  distributed  among  no  less  than  five  mythological 
beings,  of  which  only  the  trickster  Mink  is  an  animal;  o'^mal,  however, 
corresponds  to  some  extent  to  the  Raven  of  the  northern  coast  tribes, 
one  of  his  characteristic  deeds,  as  of  Raven,  being  the  obtaining  of 
daylight  for  mankind  (pp.  233,  235).  The  myth  of  Xa'nElk"  (no.  15),  a 
Koskimo  tale  of  the  obtaining  of  supernatural  power  from  the  wolves, 
is  doubtless  genetically  related  to  the  Nootka  origin  myth  of  the  wolf 
ritual;  the  wolf-chiefs  messengers  (Quick-Spark,  Quick-Raindrop, 
Quick-Stone-throw)  are  paralleled  in  Nootka  myth  and  ritual  by  four 
wolf-messengers  whose  names  Hkewise  suggest  rapidity  of  movement, 
though,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  note,  the  implied  metaphors  differ  in 
every  case  from  the  Kwakiutl  ones. 

An  interesting  stylistic  element  in  the  Mink  cycle  is  the  change  of  a 
normal  k-,  g-,  k!,  and  x-  to  ts,  dz,  ts!,  and  s  respectively  in  words  spoken 
by  Mink  (p.  136,  note  1,  and  footnotes  passim).  Normal  l,  l,  l!,  and  1 
are  also,  though  apparently  with  less  consistency,  respectively  changed 
to  these  consonants  (see  p.  138,  footnote;  p.  142,  footnote;  p.  144,  note 
1).  This  consonantal  play  is  closely  paralleled  in  Nootka  mythology, 
where  Deer  pronounces  l,  l!,  and  1  for  normal  ts,  ts!,  and  s;  curiously 
enough,  the  Nootka  Deer  follows  exactly  the  opposite  path  of  the 
Kwakiutl  Mink.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  historical  or 
psychological  process  involved  in  these  strange  styUstic  devices.  Though 
satisfactory  evidence  is  as  yet  lacking  on  this  point,  it  seems  plausible 
that  the  involuntary  substitutions  of  consonants  by  children  and  those 
having  specific  speech  defects  (compare  lisping  in  Enghsh)  was  noted 
by  the  Indians  and  utihzed  as  a  conventional  Hterary  device.  This 
mythological  conventionalization  would  then  be  strikingly  similar  to  the 
social  conventionalization  of  the  Eskimo  speech  defect  known  as  "ku- 
tattocf  in  certain  villages  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland. 

The  texts  collected  by  Hunt  are  chiefly  typical  clan  and  family  legends, 
in  which  the  main  interest  centers  in  the  acquisition  of  clan  [197] 
privileges  and  rituaHstic  performances;  no.  21  deals  with  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  mythological  animals  into  the  animals  of  today  by  o'^meal, 
doubtless  the  same  as  the  o^'mal  already  referred  to,  while  no.  30  is  a 
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Coniox  lale  of  jealousy  and  rcvcniic.  1  lie  inbcs  rcpicscnlo' 
legends    are    ihe    i  !ai  :asiq\vi  la,     Koskimo.    X6  saias.    < 
Gwa'sila,  Bella  Bella,  and  Awaii  l  la.  IVrhaps  ihe  mosl  inslru. 
these  iVoiii  the  ethnological  point  ol  \iew  are  the  Koskimo  U  i 

Da'p!abe  (pp.  297-30^)),  which  gives  nitercsting  dala  on  ihc  ucquinng 
of  names  and  masks  by  marriage,  and  the  story  of  Ya\  si'al  (pp  41^ 
442),  an  origin  m\th  o\'  the  C'annihal  dance,  m  uhich  iIr-  .nuisHil 
novice  is  initiated  h\  the  C'annihal  Spirit  hinisell 

The  ni\lhs  in  English  only,  which  conclude  the  \olumc.  arc  also  for 
the  greater  part  clan  legends  and  contain  man\  passages  of  \'wa\ 
ethnological  interest.  The  KwakiutI  tribes  to  which  the\  rcler  arc  the 
A'waiiJila.  the  Dnna.xda'x".  Nimkish.  Mfi'maleleqala.  t.aiiitsis. 
Nak!waxda'x".  and  KwakiutI  j^ioper.  One  of  the  mosl  interesting  points 
that  come  out  in  these  myths,  as  bearing  on  the  Kwakiull  type  of 
totemism.  is  the  rather  frequently  occurring  iilea  oi'  the  descent  of  the 
clansmen  from  the  crest  animal.  This  idea,  however,  is  not  always  vcr>- 
precisely  developed,  as  we  sometimes  have  a  purel\  human  ancestor 
spoken  of  besides.  Thus,  in  a  legend  of  the  CMgil^am  clan  of  the 
Nimkish  (p.  472)  we  read  that  both  Kuno''sila.  the  thunderbird  trans- 
formed into  human  shape  by  the  remo\al  o\'  his  bird  mask,  and 
Xwa'xwas  become  the  ancestors  of  the  clan;  sinnlarl>.  the  Sl'si-nle'  clan 
of  the  Nimkish  claim  to  be  descended  from  both  an  anihropomorphi/cd 
goose  and  "nnmo'gwis  (p.  473).  Of  distinct  ethnological  interest  also  is 
the  story  of  Gray-Face  and  Twin  (pp.  473  477).  as  illustrating  one  of 
the  KwakiutI  methods  of  acquiring  status,  that  of  killing  one  and  taking 
his  place.  Numbers  49-52  consist  o(  supplementary  material  to  the 
myths  of  Great-Inventor.  Mink.  QIa'neqe'lak".  and  n  mal. 

One  criticism  which  can  justly  be  made  o\'  Boas'  Kwiikiuii  J 

that  they  are  inadequately  anmMated.  Outside  o\'  references  to  earlier 
published  versions  of  Kwakiull  m>lhs  m  his  InJianischc  Sagen  von  Jtr 
norcl-pacifischcn  Ki'istc  Anwrikus,  Social  Oiininization  ami  ^ 
tics  of  the  KwakiutI  hnliaus,  and  KwakiutI  Texts.  praclicalK  i.. 
is  given  to  the  student  o^  KwakiutI  ni>tholog>  and  culture  li'.. 
understanding  of  the  tales.  This  is  the  more  regrettable  in  that  the  stones 
are  full  of  ethnological  references  requiring  elucidation.  One  v 
quently  finds  himself  in  doubt  as  to  the  exact  sigmllcance  .'•   ■ 
for  which  it  would  not  be  altogether  eas>  to  find  explan.i  ;» 

Boas'  other  writings.  Thus,  in  the  .Xo'yalas  story  of  Wealth-coming-up 
we  read,  in  connection  with  the  marriage  ceremon)  of  the    ■ 
chief,  thai  -ihc  house  came  ino\ing  from  the  ground  and  floatcv.  «• 
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water;  and  the  four  attendants  ot^  Inviter  brought  the  princess.  As  soon 
as  she  went  aboard  the  canoe  of  her  great  husband,  the  people  of 
Weahh-coming-up  tied  a  rope  to  the  large  house,  and  they  came  towing 
the  large  house"  (pp.  331,  333).  It  immediately  occurs  to  the  attentive 
reader  that  we  are  here  given  the  mythological  origin  of  a  traditional 
form  of  marriage  ceremony  practised  by  a  specific  family:  a  footnote 
giving  details,  if  such  be  the  case,  in  regard  to  the  ceremony  would  have 
been  highly  welcome.  Again,  in  the  tale  of  Ma'leleqala  we  read  of  Great- 
Smoke-Face  that  "once  he  put  a  copper  plate  down  at  the  place  where 
the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  drawing  water,  so  that  the  first  person 
to  draw  water  in  the  morning  should  find  it.  This  was  his  way  of  giving 
away  a  copper"  (p.  485).  Does  this  refer  to  a  symbohc  potlatch  feature 
characteristic  of  his  descendants?  We  read  that  the  ancestor  of  the 
Le'Lged  clan  "wore  a  very  large  head-ring,  so  that  it  had  to  be  supported 
on  each  side"  (p.  487).  Are  we  dealing  here  with  a  secondary  explanation 
of  the  familiar  cross-pieces  characteristic  of  several  types  of  head-ring? 
Or,  again,  when  Great-Inventor  asks  the  graves  for  twins  in  order  that 
he  may  procure  salmon  for  the  starving  myth  people  (p.  491),  an  ex- 
planatory footnote  in  regard  to  the  Kwakiutl-Nootka  belief  in  the 
intimate  relation  subsisting  between  twins  and  salmon  seems  almost 
necessary  to  give  the  narrative  its  true  significance.  In  other  words,  the 
stories  that  make  up  the  volume  form  a  mass  of  mythological  raw 
material  with  most  of  the  interpretative  work  left  to  the  reader,  a 
criticism  applying  to  too  many  collections  of  American  myths.  Extensive 
ethnological  discussion  is  clearly  out  of  place  in  works  of  this  sort,  but 
adequate  annotation  may  reasonably  be  expected.  Now  that  an  extensive 
collection  of  Kwakiutl  myths  is  accessible  in  published  form,  a  detailed 
treatment  of  their  structural  and  styhstic  characteristics  is  a  desideratum. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Current  Anthropological  Literature  1, 
193  —  198  (1912).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropo- 
logical Association. 


A  Girl's  Puhcrl\  (crciiiony 
among  the  Ntx^lka  Iiulians 

l\ibcrl\   ceremonies,  bolli   lor  hoys  and  giiU.  ai..    widcsprt—'     •   ! 
characteristic   leatures  of  the   hfe   of  priniili\c   peoples.   Am-  o 

Noolka  Indians  o\'  ihc  west  ccnist  o\'  \'ancoii\cr  Island,  as  among  so 
many  Indian  tribes  oi  western  America,  it  is  the  arri\mg  at  maturity  of 
girls  rather  than  oi'  boys  that  is  siynali/ed  bs  a  detlnile  cereni-  '  ! 

by  the  obser\ance.  on  the  part  o\'  the  girl,  of  various  chiell)  re       .      j 
measures  or  taboos.  The  point  oi'  time  that  determines  the  maturity  of 
a  girl  is  naturally  considered  to  be  the  llrst  appearance  of  menses  Soon 
at'ler  this,  generally  about  two  months  later,  the  father  or  gua'  '  f 

the  girl  gives  a  feast  or  potlatch.  the  essential  part  of  which  is  a  i......  ..% 

ceremony,  but  which  is  also  meant  to  gi\e  the  girl  a  new  status  in  the 
tribe,  that  of  one  entering  upc^n  womanhood.  This  first  ceremony  is 
termed  .'aitst.'o/a,^  which  may  be  translated  as  "menstrual  potlatch. " 
from  .'aitsciL  "to  have  a  menstrual  How."  Though  the  Noolka  Indians, 
particularly  those  about  Alberni.  B.C..  are  in  many  respects  losing  hold 
upon  the  traditions  of  their  past,  they  still  cling  tenaciously  to  the 
observances  of  girls'  puberty  ceremonies,  although  the  rigor  of  the 
taboos  formerly  enforced  for  a  length  o\'  time  upon  the  matured  girl 
seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  away.  During  a  stay  of  about  two 
and  a  half  months  in  the  fall  and  earl\  winter  of  UMO  among  the  two 
[68]  tribes  of  Nootka  Indians  (  Ts'ud'utn  and  llopatc'us'atH)  now  U\'ing 


I .  Somewhat  simplified  pliDiielic  orlhograpli>  is  here  used.  u.  e .  t.  ».  u  n.i  ■ 
(Ilahan)  vaUies;  c  and  o  are  close.  //  open,  /  close  or  open;  a  as  in  /.. 
and  close;  (',  /",  o.  u  are  long  and  open.  '  as  final  vowel  (after  n\  .  i 

open  /;  "  represents  w-timbre  ot  breath  release  rolli>\Mng  pn 
consonants  may  need  explanation.  (  as  in  l-nglish  she.  U  us  m  chw 

stop.  i.  e.  k  pronounced  as  far  back  as  possible;   v.  voiceless  spu 

voiceless  spirantal  /.  somewhat  like  Welsh  //;  /.  afTricativc.  of /■pt>Mlion.  ' 

as  //  or  kl\  '  represents  glottal  stop  or  "catch  "  '  immedi  ^ ' 

that  they  are  glottali/ed,  i.e..  pronounced  with  sim 

glottal  release  subsequent  to  their  own  release  (ihcir  a«. 

stops). //and  .•  are  difficult  consonants  thai  are  pcculi.i:  . 

from  /)  and      in  stnmding  rougher  and  more  siningulalcd    Brcalh  rclc«»c»  and  rtnat 

accents  are  iiol  indic.iled  here 
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on  reserves  near  Alberni,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  witness  three  girls' 
puberty  potlatches.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  actual  conduct  of 
such  a  ceremony,  I  shall  here  content  myself  with  describing  the  one 
witnessed  on  the  forenoon  of  October  16,  1910,  reserving  a  more 
generalized  account  of  the  various  features  that  go  to  make  up  puberty 
ceremonials  among  the  Nootka  for  the  future. 

The  present  ceremony  took  place  in  the  "potlatch  house"  of  the 
Hopatc.'as'atH  iribe,  to  which  the  people  of  both  tribes  had  been  invited 
by  the  father  of  the  girl.  Jimmie  George;  it  was  he,  her  paternal  uncle 
(Big  George),  and  another  Indian  related  to  her  on  her  mother's  side 
(Big  Frank),  that  took  charge  of  the  potlatch,  acting  as  hosts.  In  earlier 
days,  when  large  communal  houses  were  in  use,  the  father  or  other 
older  male  relative  conducting  the  ceremony  invited  the  people  to  the 
house  in  which  he  lived.  The  people  began  to  assemble  fairly  early  in 
the  morning,  the  men,  as  usual,  seating  themselves  on  the  board  platform 
along  the  rear  wall  of  the  house  and  along  the  left  wall  (as  you  enter), 
while  the  women  disposed  themselves  along  the  right  wall.  Properly 
speaking,  the  seats  along  the  rear  wall  are  seats  of  honour,  and  in  earlier 
days  the  nobility  among  the  guests  were  disposed  here,  each  being 
entitled  to  a  definite  seat  according  to  his  rank.  Nowadays  these  matters 
are  not  taken  so  seriously,  though  even  today  one  never  sees  a  woman 
occupying  one  of  the  rear  seats  in  the  house.  Back  of  the  centre  of  the 
room,  not  very  far  from  the  rear  wall,  was  burning  a  wood  fire;  a  space 
was  left  on  the  bare  ground  for  a  fire-place,  while  the  rest  of  the  floor, 
according  to  up-to-date  fashion,  was  planked.  The  floor  of  the  Ts'.icd'atH 
potlatch  house  is  more  conservative  in  this  respect,  being  bare  through- 
out. In  front  of  the  fire,  that  is,  on  the  side  towards  the  door,  was  later 
placed  a  big  cauldron  in  which  tea  was  boiled,  to  be  used  at  the  end  of 
the  potlatch  to  feast  the  people.  Up  against  the  rear  wall  were  placed, 
side  by  side,  two  large  rectangular  boards  painted  in  white,  black,  and 
red.  The  paintings  of  each  of  these  boards,  disposed  in  a  reciprocally 
symmetrical  arrangement,  represented  a  thunder-bird  holding  a  whale 
in  his  talons,  a  wolf  at  the  upper  outer  corner,  and  a  He'iilTk  (the 
mythological  serpent-belt  of  the  thunder-bird,  who,  as  he  zigzags 
through  the  air  or  coils  about  a  tree,  causes  the  lightning)  at  the  upper 
inner  corner;  beneath  the  whale  there  was  a  conventional  representation 
of  billows.  The  thunder-bird,  who  hves  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain 
difficult  of  approach,  is  believed,  when  in  need  of  game,  to  fly  off  to 
the  sea  and  catch  a  whale,  which  he  then  carries  off  to  his  home;  the 
heavy  flapping  of  his  wings  is  what  we  call  thunder.  The  thunder-bird. 
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his  serpent-bell,  and  the  wolf  arc  ilircc  ol  ihc  ihdsI  iiiipDrlani  super- 
natural beings  of  the  Ncxnka.  and  llgure  \M\  largelv  \\\  ni.-'      ' 
and  masked  ceremonial.  Such  hmirds  as  have  |usl  been  dc 
termed  qctsCil.  literally  "marked  thereon."  a  uord  that  is  also  used  lo 
apply  to  house  boards  painted  on  the  outside.   1  hey  arc  nol  rcslriclcd 
in  use  to  puberty  ceremonies,  of  which.  howe\er.  the>  seem  to  be  n 
characteristic,  but  may  also  be  emplo\etl  at  other  tspes  olpotlalch.  1 ;.. 
boards  arc  the  property  ofdefmitc  indiMduals.  but.  as  there  arc  only  a 
very  few  sets  left  among  the  Nootka  of  Alberni.  the>  have  come  lo  he 
considered  as,  in  a  sense,  belonging  to  the  tribe  as  a  whole.  The  dcs' 
differ  in  different  sets,  but  the  thunder-bird  antl  whale  are  nearK  alua.  - 
the  central  subject. 

When  I  entered  the  potlatch  house,  Mrs.  1  rank,  related  through  her 
husband  to  the  pubescent  girl,  was  seated  last  on  liie  woman's  side  of 
the  house,  nearest  the  door,  and  was  engaged  in  singing,  in  a  loud  and 
high-pitched  voice,  a  ts'.iqa  song,  while  her  husband.  Hig  frank,  beat  a 
rapid  and   unbroken  drum  accompaniment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house.  The  song  was  the  property  of  her  own  family,  or  rather  line  of 
descent,  the  right  to  sing  it  being  acquired  strictly  through  mheriiancc. 
Each  family  has  its  tsUqa  song  or  stock  of  tsUqa  songs,  no  t>utNider 
being  permitted  to  make  use  of  them,  unless  deputed  to  do  so  by  the 
owner.  The  melody  of  these  songs  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  bald,  but  lhe> 
have  a  peculiar  chant-like  solemnity  of  their  own.  consisting,  as  the. 
do.  of  long  drawn-out  tones  that  tend  to  end  up.  at  intervals,  m  h.i.: 
spoken  little  turns  that  are  very  difficult  to  render  adequately  m  notes 
There  are  different  types  of  ts'iifu  songs,  some,  generally  of  greater 
length  and  melodic  complexity,  being  used  only  in  the  ci>urse  of  ihc 
sacred  Wolf  Ritual  (ulkudna).  Formerly  the  accompaniment  to  a  ts'itfu 
song  was  executed  by  a  rattle,  as  is  still  done  m  the  case  o\  the  Wolf 
Ritual  songs  of  this  general  type,  but  the  one-sided  hand  drum  or  tom- 
tom has  displaced  the  rattle  of  late.  The  purpose  of  a  ts.'iqu  si>ng  seems 
to  be  primarily  that  of  indicating  that  an  important  or  noiewi^rtb-    •  ••>• 
is  about  to  take  place;  thus  they  are  frequenll>   heard  in  p>' 
preliminarily  to  the  performance  of  a  masked  dance  or  other  ceremonial 
activity  the  right  to  which  the  host  has  gained  as  a  hereditar>  y 
(topdfi).  Very  frequently  several  distinct  t.s.'uni  st>ngs  can  he  '■ 
at  the  same  time.  Any  woman  may  be  hired  to  sing  her  i^    , 
a  menstrual  potlatch.  being  paid  for  her  services  by  the  giver  of  a 
ceremony.  Mrs.  Frank  repeated  her  song  at  inlcrvaU.  while  the  h. 
gradually  filled  up.   Her  husband  was  twice  heard  to  heal  ihc  dimn 
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accompaniment  for  her,  but  towards  the  end  he  handed  her  the  drum 
and  she  thencetorth  accompanied  herself. 

As  soon  as  most  oi'  the  people  had  come,  ten  bundles  of  long  sticks 
were  laid  on  the  ground,  each  bundle  tied  together,  and  one  end  of  each 
was  lit  by  being  placed  on  the  fire.  These  lighted  faggots  [70]  are  known 
as  hitciua  or  "torches,"  a  word  that  is  also  used  to  refer  to  torches 
proper,  fir  branches  gummed  and  lit  at  one  end,  that  were  in  earlier 
days  employed  to  light  one  on  one's  way.  The  number  of  ceremonial 
torches  lit  at  the  puberty  ceremony  is  symbolic  of  the  number  of  months 
after  the  ceremony  that  the  pubescent  girl  is  to  spend  in  seclusion  and 
be  subject  to  the  menstrual  taboos.  The  number  varies  between  four, 
six,  eight,  and  ten,  according  to  the  tradition  of  her  family;  it  is  rarely 
less  than  four,  for  with  two  torches  the  minimum  number  of  four  months 
in  seclusion  have  to  be  observed,  nor  is  an  odd  number  of  torches 
permissible.  Four  seems  to  have  been  the  normal  number  in  earlier 
days.  Each  of  the  ten  '"torches"  were  then  given  to  a  man  apiece,  who 
filed  out  of  the  house  and  arranged  themselves  in  a  row,  with  their 
backs  to  the  right  wall  of  the  house,  and  facing  the  river.^  They  stood 
with  their  torches  planted  upright  on  the  ground,  whence  the  name  of 
that  part  of  the  ceremony  that  takes  place  outside  the  house,  hicapas 
or  "'torches  standing  outside  the  house."  In  the  centre  of  the  row  of 
torch-bearers  was  placed  the  pubescent  girl,  on  either  side  of  her  a 
thunder-bird  dancer.  These  wore  thunder-bird  masks  {t!itsk!atqox"sim') 
and  were  wrapped  in  blankets  that  covered  everything  up  clear  to  the 
masks,  so  that  nothing  of  the  faces  or  bodies  of  the  dancers  was  visible. 
Meanwhile  four  other  men  put  down  on  their  hair  and  bedaubed  their 
cheeks  with  red  paint;  down  and  red  paint  are  often  used  to  symbolize 
a  festive  occasion,  but  have  no  further  significance  in  this  connection. 
Each  of  the  four  held  a  basin  in  his  hands.  One  after  the  other  they 
proceeded  to  the  river,  which  was  but  a  few  yards  from  the  house, 
dipped  up  water,  returned  in  the  same  order  to  the  girl,  and  each  in 
order  rapidly  turned  a  short  counter-clockwise  circuit  in  front  of  her 
and  quickly  poured  out  the  water  at  her  feet.  The  four  men,  always  in 
the  same  order,  again  dipped  up  water,  returned  to  the  girl,  turned 
counter-clockwise  circuits,  and  poured  out  the  water  at  her  feet.  These 
actions  were  gone  through  four  fimes  in  all;  four,  as  among  many  other 
West  Coast  tribes,  is  the  ceremonial  or  sacred  number.  At  the  same  dme 


2.  Somass  River,  which  flows  out  of  Sproat  Lake  into  Alberni  Canal.  It  runs  along  the 
length  of  the  potlatch  house. 
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the  thunder-bird  dancers  nuueit  ihcir  arms  up  and  down  within  ihctr 
blankets  lo  imitate  the  llappmii  o\'  the  ihuiulcr-bird's  wmgs.  v^hilc  a 
ralthng  noise,  representing  tlie  sDimd  ol  thunder,  uas  he-  *  • 
from  inside  the  pothileh  house.   I  he  noise,  as  1  learned,  v. 
by  shaking  stones  m  tin  uash-basins.  As  soon  as  ihc  last  haMnful  of 
water  had  been  poured  out  at  the  girl's  feel,  all  relurncd  msidc  Ihc 

house,  the  still  burning  "torches"  were  extinguished,  and  •'•    '    :n 

that  had  dipped  up  and  poured  out  the  |71|  water  bruM  jir 

din\n.  This  concluded  the  hJicapas.  It  ma\  be  noted  thai  there  sccm«  lo 
be  no  particular  rule  followed  in  the  choice  of  the  torch-bcarcrs.  thunder- 
bird  dancers,  or  water-pcnirers.  ikmic  o\'  these  as  such  exercising  an 
inherited  pri\ilege. 

1  could  obtain  no  explanation  o\'  the  s\nibt)lism  ol  the  nlual.  which. 
so  far  as  the  Indians  of  today  are  concerned,  is  simply  accepted  as  a 
matter  o'i  custom.  It  is  e\ident.  both  from  the  thunder-bin!  ig 

and  the  employment  of  thunder-bird  masks,  that  there  is  son el- 
ation between  the  arriving  at  maturity  of  a  girl  and  the  thunder- bird, 
but  I  ha\e  not  as  \et  ascertained  its  nature.  Not  all  lines  of  descent. 
however,  use  the  thunder-bird,   fhe  water-pi>uring  also  is  cle  m- 

bolic  in  origin,  but  it  is  difficult  lo  say  now  wherein  lies  its  sigi....v.w.^e. 
Perhaps  it  is  permissible  to  see  in  it  a  ceremonial  cleansing,  a  \k ashing 
away  of  the  impurii\  that  is  so  universally  associated  among  primitive 
peoples  with  the  stale  of  menstruation.  Ihe  girl  pla\ed  no  further  part 
in  the  puberty  ceremony.  Properly  speaking,  she  should,  immedialcly 
after  the  hJtcapas  ceremony  was  ct>ncluded,  ha\e  gone  behind  the  painted 
boards,  to  begin  a  tour  da\s"  uake  and  last.  In  the  present  case  this 
was  dispensed  with,  the  more  rigorous  features  o{  ceremonial  activity 
tending,  on  the  whole,  to  disappear  first  among  the  Nootka  Indians. 
Only  chiefs  and  wealth)  people,  it  ma>  be  obser\ed.  possessed  such 
painted  board  screens,  the  common  people  ccnitenting  themselves  wiih 
ordinary  mat  screens. 

When  all  had  again  seated  themselves  in  the  lu>use.  C  harlic  I  .uiim. 
who  acted  as  the  ceremonial  speaker  (/v/(/v</<// )  for  (he  hosts  (the  girl's 
father  and  uncle),  distributed  the  "ttHches"  to  ten  of  the  guests.  He 
called  out  \arious  names,  after  each  o{  which  a  young  man  {yalsmiliai 
"one  who  walks  about  in  the  house."  any  yi>ung  felK>\v  that  1-  '  '*> 

serve  as  an   attendant   for  the  guests  or  to  carr\   out   the  * 

directions)  took  a  "torch"  and  carrietl  it  to  the  i>ne  thus  ik  vl. 

laying  it  in  front  ol"  hini  on  the  gnnind.  In  former  limes  a  gilt,  such  as 
one  or  more  blankcls.  was  tied  o\\  to  one  end  of  the  "torch. ""  This  lime 
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the  gift,  which  should  always  go  with  the  assignment  of  a  "torch,"  was 
given  a  little  later  on,  during  the  potlatch  proper,  in  the  shape  of  a  coin, 
the  names  of  the  recipients  being  called  out  as  before  and  the  coins 
distributed  by  the  same  young  man.  The  speaker  explained  that  the 
money  given  with  the  "torches"  was  what  fell  off  of  the  thunder-bird 
while  it  caused  the  thunder  by  flapping  its  wings  during  the  hJtcapas 
ceremony.  Such  fictions  or  metaphors,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  are  of 
trequent  occurrence  in  the  ceremonial  life  of  the  natives.  The  recipients 
of  the  "torches"  are  supposed  to  take  them  home,  put  them  away  in  a 
corner  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  preserve  them  for  some  time  for 
"good  luck."  The  right  to  receive  a  "torch"  inheres  as  a  privilege  [72] 
in  certain  definite  lines  of  descent  and  was  formerly  jealously  guarded; 
in  other  words,  it  forms  what  the  Nootka  Indians  call  a  topdti.  The 
"torches"  should  be  distributed  in  order,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
persons  receiving  them.  Among  the  Nootka  Indians  of  Alberni  it  is 
customary  for  the  holder  of  a  "torch"  topati  to  return  the  value  of  the 
gift  with  100  per  cent  interest  to  the  donor  at  a  second  and  more 
elaborate  potlatch  given  by  the  latter  for  the  girl  some  time  after  the 
puberty  ceremony.  This  is  in  accord  with  the  general  practice  of  the 
West  Coast  Indians  to  return  potlatch  gifts,  generally  with  100  per  cent 
interest,  at  some  future  time.  It  is  anomalous,  however,  insofar  as  it 
nullifies,  from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view,  the  value  of  the  inherited 
privilege  or  topati.  There  are  several  other  such  ceremonial  privileges 
among  these  Indians  that  bring  with  them  not  emolument,  but  net  loss. 
However,  the  Indians  say  they  are  proud  in  this  way  to  make  public 
their  claim  on  the  topati  and  that  they  count  the  trifling  loss  of  no 
moment  in  comparison  with  the  upholding  in  this  way  o{  iheir  prestige. 
The  paying  back  of  gifts  obtained  by  virtue  of  one's  right  to  :i  topati  is 
quite  likely,  however,  to  turn  out  to  be  a  comparatively  recent  devel- 
opment among  the  Nootka  of  Alberni,  for  other  Nootka  tribes,  such 
as  the  Ucluelet  of  Barkley  Sound,  do  not  practice  the  custom.  These 
last,  as  I  was  informed,  laugh  at  the  Alberni  Indians  on  this  account; 
they  do  not  see  the  use  of  having  a  privilege  that  nets  one  a  loss. 

When  the  "torches"  had  been  distributed,  the  girl's  uncle  and  others 
of  the  family  got  together  in  a  small  group  near  the  door  of  the  house, 
ready  to  arrange  a  performance  that  was  intended  to  be  a  feature  of 
the  puberty  potlatch.  Among  them  was  the  young  chief  Louis  of  the 
Ho'aiatH  tribe  of  Numakumis  Bay,  who  was  related  to  the  family  of 
the  girl  and  who  had  recently  come  up  to  Alberni  on  a  visit;  he  placed 
himself  on  a  low  improvised  platform  on  the  left  side  of  the  house  above 
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the  rest  of  the  i2i\uip  ;iiul.  like  tlic  others,  siood  facing  ihc  gucsis  in  ihc 
rear  o\'  the  house.  Mrs.  Irank  ami  another  woman,  who  •  t 

oi'  the  group,  each  sang  a  i.s.'iiia  song,  thus  gi\ing  all  to  un^:  i 

a  lopdli  performaiiee  o\'  the  hosts  was  to  lake  place  mniKM  :i 

the  girl's  uncle  started  a  song  without  drum  accompanmicnl.  which  was 
very  soon  taken  up  b\  the  others  in  the  group,  one  ot'lhcm  nt>w  hcalmg 

an  accompaniment  on  the  hand  drimi.   This  song  was  ihc  pr<  :^ ^f 

the  girl's  father's  family  and  none  outside  of  the  small  group  ii 

the  singing.  Often  a  lamil\  song  (W  this  t\pe.  sung  at  a  girl's  puberty 
ceremony,  was  composed  for  that  special  purpose  and  kcpi  sccrci  until 
it  was  sprung  as  a  surprise  on  the  guests  at  the  ceremons  itself  \  few 
women  danced  to  the  song;  they  held  one  arm  under  their  shawls,  while 
the  other  was  bent  outward  [73|  palm  up.  the  dance  itself  consisting  of 
a  gentle  swaying  or  turning  by  gratluai  ih>lhmically  ordered  steps  from 
side  to  side  for  the  space  o\'  about  a  ^luaiter  circle,  not  o\  a  series  of 
definitely  progressing  steps. 

After  the  song  was  completed,  the  speaker  proceeded  to  explain  that 
a  game  was  to  be  pla\ed.  the  right  to  which  uas  held  b\  the  host  as  a 
topdti.  A  bunch  of  short  sticks  was  taken  and  bt>und  together  an>und 
the  middle;  they  were  all  white  at  one  end,  but  twi>  among  ihem  were 
declared  to  be  red  at  the  other.  The  sticks  were  handed  over  lo  Louis. 
who,  standing  on  his  platform  in  plain  sight  of  all,  held  the  bunch  wiih 
the  white  ends  pointed  towards  the  people.  Whoever  among  i'  's 

succeeded  in  picking  out  one  o^  the  marked  sticks  was  lo  un.^.»^  a 
dollar  from  the  girl's  father,  while  the  other  red.  which  was  specially 
marked  in  some  way,  would  win  its  guesser  two  dollars.  As  soon  as  this 
had  been  explained  b\  the  speaker,  the  same  song  was  sung  as  before. 
It  was  sung  once  again  and  was  then  followed  by  another  famiK  song 
of  the  same  type,  which  was  sung  twice.  Meanwhile,  while  the  singing 
was  actually  going  on.  but  not  during  the  pauses  between  the  songs. 
various  people  walked  up.  almost  alwass  in  twos,  lo  iry  their  luck  One 
of  the  dancing  women  pulled  out  a  stick,  which,  as  ii  turned  out  \o  be 
red,  she  held  up  so  that  everyone  might  see.  continuing  wiih  her  danoc 
at  the  same  time.  When  a  sufficient  number  had  guessed,  the  money 
was  paid  out  as  aniK>unccd.  iwo  who  had  come  near  li>  guessing  a  red 
being  also  given  .something.  It  is  a  geneial  practice  am*"  '  '  '  is 
for  the  host  always  to  i\o  a  little  better  in  the  way  ol  c.  ...  •'» 

than  he  announces,  wherebs   his  liberalit\  is  made  more  manifest    At 
other  puberls  ccrcnionies  that  1  lia\e  witnessed  other  such 
were  played.    Ihese  differ  quite  CiMisiderably  in  detail,  bui  an  nave  in 
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common  the  giving  o^  rewards  to  such  as  make  successful  trials.  In 
some  of  these  games  the  element  of  a  test  of  endurance,  strength  or 
skill  comes  in  very  clearly,  less  conspicuously  in  the  game  just  described. 
1  speak  of  this  because  the  symbolic  idea  that  Hes  back  of  these  puberty 
ceremonial  games  is  the  same  as  the  test  theme  which  is  so  common  in 
aboriginal  American  suitor  myths.  In  these  the  hero  is  not  allowed  to 
marry  the  girl  whose  hand  he  seeks  until  his  prospective  father-in-law 
has  put  him  through  a  series  of  severe  tests,  generally  such  as  involve 
danger  of  life.  So  also  in  the  more  innocent  puberty  ceremonial  tests, 
as  I  was  defmitely  informed,  there  is  present  the  idea  that  only  such  a 
one  will  eventually  be  allowed  to  marry  the  girl  as  will,  when  suing  for 
her  hand,  succeed  in  the  test  or  trial  submitted  to  him.  In  actual  practice 
this  may  be  a  fiction,  of  course.  In  typical  cases  the  game  is  a  drama- 
tization of  a  suitor  incident  in  the  ancestral  legends  owned  by  the  family 
of  the  girl.  Here,  then,  legend,  game,  and  song  form  a  cohering  topati 
unit,  exactly  as  in  the  [74]  case  of  inherited  dances  performed  at  pot- 
latches,  where  legend,  dance,  mask,  and  song  form  another  such  unit. 
After  the  game  was  disposed  of,  the  women  started  in  to  sing  t!ama 
songs,  which  are  generally  sung  at  puberty  ceremonies,  though  songs  of 
the  same  style  are  also  in  use  elsewhere.  These  have  a  rather  bright  and 
rapid  movement  to  them  and  are  accompanied  by  briskly  executed  drum 
beats.  To  drum  well  and  precisely  for  a  t'.ama  song,  indeed,  is  considered 
quite  an  art.  Differing  in  this  respect  from  so  many  types  of  Nootka 
songs,  they  are  not,  as  a  general  rule,  the  exclusive  property  of  particular 
families,  but  are  popular  tunes  that  may  be  used  by  all.  One  of  the 
women  who  were  seated  on  the  floor  beat  an  accompaniment  on  the 
hand  drum,  while  other  women  beat  sticks  or  clapped  hands  in  the 
same  rhythm.  Several  women  danced  or  rather  swayed  as  for  the  other 
songs,  except  that  both  hands  were  held  out  and,  at  certain  beats,  held 
to  one  side  of  the  body  and  parallel  to  each  other.  The  texts  of  tlama 
songs  are  in  part  burdens,  in  part  connected  words  that  are  often  sung 
out  loud  while  the  drum  stops  beating,  so  that  all  may  hear  clearly.  The 
reason  of  this  is  that,  while  the  tunes  and  burdens  are  well  known  and 
preserved  intact,  the  texts  proper  (or  "choruses,"  as  they  were  sometimes 
termed  by  my  interpreters)  are  very  frequently  changed  to  suit  the 
occasion.  A  t'.ama  singer  or  singers  will  often  get  up  surprises  in  this 
way.  The  content  of  the  texts  is  of  a  satirically  sexual  character,  very 
often  a  jibe  aimed  at  some  man  who  was  known  to  have  done  something 
of  a  sexual  character  to  make  him  seem  ridiculous.  Thus,  the  words  of 
one  of  the  songs  were  to  the  effect:  "When  a  man  hugs  a  woman,  he  is 
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not  supposed  to  suck   her  breasts,"  evidently  a  sally  al  st»ii 
expense.  Some  women  are  said  to  be  particularly  expert  al  m.' 
such  ['anul  texts  and  are  called  t'.anuk.  Alter  the  women  had  v 
danced  a  number  of  these  sonus,  the  drum  was  handed  over  i- 
the  men.  ll  was  now  ilic  men's  turn  lo  sing  t'amd  songs,  which  ■ 
now   proceeded  to  do  to  the  accompamment  of  drum  and  K 
planks,  leveling  good-humoured  shafts  o{  ridicule  al  the  .  - - 
in  this  way  the  men  and  women  relieved  each  other  trom  i 
singing  one  I'uDid  song  alter  anoiher.   A  spirit  dI   high  good-humor 
prevailed,  with  plenty  o\'  laughter.  Ihe  men's  and  women's  t'.ania  s- 
are  quite  distinct;  sometimes  the  former  will  ioin  in  with  the  w. 
their  songs,  very  rarely,  if  at  all.  the  women  in  the  men's  song^ 

Meanwhile  a  small  potlalch  or  disinbulion  of  gifts  by  ihe  girl's  family 
was  in  progress.  This  potlatch  w  as  not  so  much  in  honor  of  the  pubcsccni 
girl  herself  as  of  the  infant  daughter  o['  her  brother  Hamilton  (Icorgc; 
she  was  thereby  "made  high"  and  they  thus  indicated  how  much  ihcy 
thought  of  the  little  member  o^  their  family.  Ihe  pollaleh  for  the 
pubescent  girl,  according  to  the  speaker's  announcement,  was  to  be 
given  later  on  in  the  season,  after  all  the  Indians  had  dried  their  \.ilnn>n 
for  the  winter;  the  exact  time  to  be  fixed  for  this  event,  however,  was 
still  left  open  and  was  to  be  announced,  according  to  a  rather  pleasing 
fiction,  whenever  the  girl's  infant  niece  should  make  up  her  mind  lo 
have  it.  At  a  puberty  potlatch.  such  as  was  now  going  on.  anyone  has 
the  right  to  ask  for  whate\er  he  wants  of  the  one  who  conducts  ii.  and 
it  must  be  given  to  him;  this  is  known  as  o'vu'il  "to  ask  fi>r  a  gift  m  a 
i.'iinid  song."  The  proper  wa\  to  (.\o  this  is  to  sing  out  one's  request  to 
the  tune  of  a  t.'amd  song,  improvising  the  words  as  a  "chorus"  so  as  to 
fit  the  melody.  Sometimes  requests  for  gifts  ha\e  been  made  quite  some 
time  betbre,  and  are  then  granted  at  the  puberty  ceremon>  In  such 
cases  the  speaker  announces  that  such  and  such  a  person  had  asked  for 
a  certain  thing  and  thai  it  was  going  to  be  granted  lo  him  now.  after 
which  the  article  is  displayed  and  handed  o\er  lo  him  or  \k-   '■  1 

that  some  people  used  to  be  rather  unreasonable  in  iheir  /'w" 
Thus,  accordina  to  one  informant,  a  man  once  asked  beforehand  t 


3.  The  singing  of  satirical  songs  at  a  girl's  puhcri\ 

among  the  Diegucno  Indians  of  Southern  Cahlorn 

ceremony,  it  is  customary  to  sing  "bad"  song.s  m  ndiculc 
have  recently  died.  See  T.  T.  Waterman.  77;. 
University  of  California  Publications  m  .Ai 
1^)10.  p.  2^)0. 
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sheep.  As  there  was  none  to  be  had  thereabouts,  the  man  that  intended 
to  give  the  puberty  potlatch  had  to  go  down  to  Victoria,  B.C.,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  purchasing  the  animal  desired.  He  came  back  with 
two  sheep,  which  he  presented  at  his  potlatch  to  the  man  that  had  made 
the  request,  for,  as  has  already  been  noted,  in  fulfilling  a  request  or 
promise,  the  host  always  aims  to  act  more  liberally  than  seems  strictly 
called  for. 

In  the  present  case,  one  of  the  gifts  that  had  been  asked  for  was  a 
gill-net.  This  was  accordingly  now  produced,  a  pair  of  paddles  and  oar- 
locks being  added  as  an  extra,  for,  as  the  speaker  remarked,  in  assigning 
the  gift,  its  receiver  might  find  an  extra  outfit  of  paddles  and  oar-locks 
come  in  handy  when  going  out  fishing  in  his  canoe  with  his  new  net. 
So  also  in  other  cases,  the  aim  was  always  evident  to  make  the  extra 
gift  appropriate,  even  if  only  theoretically  so,  and  to  make  some  remark 
in  explanation  of  its  appropriateness.  Another  man  had  asked  for  a 
dog.  When  this  was  given  to  him,  a  long  new  rope  was  added,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  tying  the  dog.  The  man,  as  he  received  the  dog  and 
rope,  jocosely  remarked  that  he  would  use  them  to  keep  the  women  at 
a  distance  when  they  followed  him  in  the  bush.  This  was  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  raillery  that  now  obtained  [76]  between  the  men  and 
women.  A  woman  had  asked  for  a  sideboard.  This  was  brought  in  and 
chairs  added  as  the  extra.  Still  another  woman  asked  for  some  chewing- 
gum,  for,  as  she  explained,  in  passing  basket  splints  through  her  mouth 
in  order  to  wet  them  for  basket-making,  she  was  apt  to  get  dry,  and 
she  therefore  wanted  something  that  would  provide  a  steady  flow  of 
saliva.  Accordingly,  she  was  given  a  dollar  and  a  half  with  which  to 
buy  the  gum.  In  accepfing  the  money,  she  said  that  she  did  not  want  it 
for  herself,  but  for  a  friend  of  hers;  this  was  a  fiction  intended  to  show 
that  she  had  no  hard  feelings  and  was  not  covetous.  Another  old  woman 
wanted  an  iron  root-digger;  she  was  given  this,  with  an  extra  of  several 
yards  of  calico.  Still  another  woman  received  some  pillows.  In  some 
cases,  the  women  who  were  engaged  in  singing  t.'amd  songs  improvised 
words  of  thanks  for  some  of  the  gifts  to  fit  the  t.'ama  tunes. 

After  the  requests  had  been  granted,  smaller  monetary  gifts  were 
distributed  to  various  people  in  the  house;  Big  Frank  also  distributed 
some  fishing  tackle  to  each  of  the  men.  All  were  now  in  high  good- 
humor.  Douglas,  one  of  the  Ts'.ica'atH  men,  expressed  the  wish  that 
"the  white  man"  (as  I  was  the  only  white  man  present,  he  referred  to 
myself)  give  him  a  bottle  of  gin.  Entering  into  the  spirit  of  subsdtutory 
gifts,  I  thereupon  sent  over  a  dollar  to  him,  to  do  with  as  he  saw  best. 
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As  reciprocating  the  friendly  spirit  tluis  shown,  several  relum  giftft  urrr 

made  to  me  on  the  spot.  Big  I- rank  presented  me  vMlh 

point,  wiiile  one  o\'  the  Hopatc'.as'iitu  women  gave  mc  .;  .. 

bark  mat  and  a  haskelrs -covered  ink-well,  such  as  are  no\^ 

for  sale  h\  the  Nootka  women.  Douglas'  return  gifl  was  accomparucil 

by  thanks  expressed  in  two  r.'unul  songs  sung  by  some  of  il- 

Douglas,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  c 

the  t'.anui  singers  among  the  Indians.  \\  hile  these  lwi>  songs  \sc; 

sung.  Mr.  Bill,  another  TsUciiutii  Indian,  danced  while  holdmg  out  a 

stick  at  arm's  length  between  his  palms.  Ihe  dance  consisted  i>' 

of  short  steps  within  the  range  of  about  a  quarter  circle,  iv" 

about  one  foot,  now  about  the  other,  while  the  dancer  sou.  i 

the  slick  high  abo\e  his  head,  someluncs  straight  ahead,  and  then  again 

vertically  on  a  side.  These  rather  briskly  careering  solo  dances  in  which 

the  gift,  or  its  representative,  is  held  or  displayed,  are  char/.  ' ." 

accompaniments  o'i  such  t'.anid  songs  as  are  sung  with  the  pres^  i 

of  a  gift.  When  he  had  finished  dancing.  Mr.  Bill  announced  thai  ihc 
stick  stood  for  an  old  whaling  harpoon  and  lanyard  that  Douglas  was 
giving  me.  I  was  then  requested  to  ^o  up  and  accept  the  slick  in  lt>ken 
of  the  gift  itself.  Later  in  the  day  Douglas  him.self  brought  me  the 
harpoon  and  lanyard.  This  method  of  delivering  a  token,  where  the  gifl 
itself  is  either  not  at  [77]  hand  or,  as  in  the  case  of  a  canoe,  is  loo 
cumbrous  an  object  to  be  easily  handled  at  the  potlatch,  is  well  estab- 
lished among  the  West  Coast  Indians. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  potlatch.  lorn,  a  blind  and  conservative 
old  Ts'.icaatH  Indian,  delivered  a  rather  long  speech,  in  a  loud  hoarse 
voice,  thanking  the  hosts  and  explaining  how  the>  had  the  right  \o  the 
performance  of  the  tojuiti  game  that  all  had  witnessed.  As  his  speech 
threatened  to  be  too  long,  one  o^  the  women  shmiled  out  lo  him  thai 
his  daughter-in-law  wanted   to  smg  a   I'anui  song,   whereupon  Tom 
submissively  took  the  hint  aiul  rapidl)   bri>ught  his  words  lo  a  close 
Thereupon  old  David,  a  small  and  rather  decrepit  rs'mi'atH.  also  be-  •- 
to  make  a  speech  of  thanks,  but  nobody  listened  to  him  and  his  s 
was  soon  drow  ned  in  the  noise  of  singing  and  talking.  These  spet-> 
of  thanks,  it  may  be  noted,  are  set  atTairs.  the  contents  o\  w 
more  or  less  rigidly  prescribed  by  cusiiMn  and  \arNing  somev^...., 
cording  to  the  familv  that  the  host  addressed  is  a  member  ol    Hci... 
as  all  the  Indians  have  generally  heard  these  sjx-eches  any  number  of 
times,  then-  repclilion  is  almost  entircK  a  matter  of  fomi  and  but  hllle 
attention  is  paid  to  them. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  potlatch  tea  and  biscuits  were  served  to  all 
on  planks  which  had  been  put  down  on  the  ground  before  each.  The 
speaker  announced  that  the  names  of  the  pubescent  girl  and  of  two  of 
her  female  relatives,  her  brother  Hamilton  George's  infant  daughter 
and  another  brother's  wife,  had  been  changed.  Her  former  name  had 
been  Tcnisd  (apparently  one  of  the  stock  of  Coast  Salish  names  that 
are  current  among  the  Hdpafdas'atH,  who,  according  to  reliable  evi- 
dence, once  spoke  a  now  extinct  Salish  language);  the  new  name  given 
to  her  was  LutlsmayuL  "makes  the  whirring  noise  (of  the  thunder-bird) 
wherever  she  goes,"  a  name  which  was  said  to  have  originally  belonged 
to  the  Makah  Indians  of  Cape  Flattery,  Washington,  the  southernmost 
Nootka  tribe.  The  change  of  name  of  a  pubescent  girl  at  the  puberty 
ceremony  is  obligatory.  Changes  of  name,  whether  for  reasons  of  taboo 
or  otherwise,  are  regularly  made  public  at  the  end  of  some  feast  or 
potlatch  in  progress  at  the  time.  After  the  feast  the  Indians  disbanded. 

This  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  course  of  a  typical  puberty 
ceremonial  or  :aitst!dla  among  the  Nootka.  The  main  features  involved 
are  the  "torch"  and  water-pouring  ceremony  with  accompanying  thun- 
der-bird or  other  dance,  the  distribution  of  the  "torches,"  the  perform- 
ance of  one  or  more  games  which  the  father  or  guardian  of  the  girl 
claims  as  a  hereditary  privilege,  the  singing  of  satirical  tiamd  songs  of 
sexual  content,  a  potlatch  given  by  the  girl's  people,  and  the  assignment 
to  her  of  a  new  name.  The  details  naturally  differ  considerably,  partly 
owing  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  each  case  (this  would  apply  more 
particularly  [78]  to  the  potlatch  proper,  always  necessarily  the  most 
flexible  part  of  a  ceremonial),  partly  to  the  exercise  of  varying  topdti 
features,  and  partly  owing  to  differences  in  the  exact  rendering  of 
ceremonial  elements  that  depend  on  the  varying  traditions  of  different 
families  (thus,  in  a  puberty  ceremonial  that  took  place  two  weeks  later 
among  the  Tsficd'atH  there  were  only  one  thunder-bird  dancer  and  four 
"torches"). 

We  left  the  pubescent  girl  at  the  end  of  the  "torch"  ceremony.  The 
rest  of  this  paper  may  be  appropriately  taken  up  with  a  brief  account 
of  the  menstrual  seclusion  and  taboos  that  were  formerly  rigidly  en- 
forced but  are  now  only  laxly,  if  at  all,  attended  to.  At  the  puberty 
ceremonial  the  girl  is  supposed  to  wear  over  her  forehead  an  ornamented 
head-band  known  as  a  tsUsdsim'.  This  consists  of  a  horizontal  row  of 
strips  of  sea-lion  or  other  skin  strung  with  dentalia;  sometimes  the  head- 
band of  a  chiefs  daughter  consists  of  two  such  rows,  one  being  less  in 
length  than  the  other.  The  tsUsdsim'  is  covered  solid  with  dentalia  for 
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its  full  length  around  the  head    I di   the  I'lrsi  lour  days  t  .•  (he 

•'toreh"  ceremony  (a  period  known  as  uiitsiuisoih  the  imi    • 
behind  the  painted  boards  (or  mat  screen)  nighl  and  ilas    l)i, 
peri(,>d  slie  must  not  eat  or  drmk  ansthmg;  she  must  nol  sleep.  '  i 

remain  seated  with  folded  arms;  she  must  nol  scralch  her  body  wiih 
her  lingers,   but   must   use  a  cedar-stick   scralchcr  ikitsvitk)  for   ihc 
purpose.  An  even  number  of  girls  (generailv  six,  cighl,  icn  or  iw.- •..•! 
sit  with  her  and  sing  t'.unid  songs  for  her  more  or  less  continu(>.. 
they  are  known  as  uiitsd'iL  Older  women  sii  around  m  fronl  ol  ihe 
boards  and  help  sing;  the  father  or  guardian  of  the  girl  pass  ihc 
and  women  for  their  singing.  No  men  are  allowed  behind  ihc  Km..;. 
The  girl  is  allowed  to  go  out  o'i  the  house  for  the  neccssilit*s  of  nature 
only  once  during  the  Iwcnls-four  hours,  at  nighi.  so  that  no  one  ma> 
see  her. 

At  the  end  o{  this  period  o['  rigorous  seclusion,  the  pubescent  ••••'' 
often  accompanied  by  three  or  four  other  girls  in  the  same  com; 
as  herself,  goes  out  unseen  to  a  creek  and  takes  ten  or  other  appropriate 
number  of  bunches  of  hemlock  branches  {iiic.'im  ),  each  of  which  she 

ties  about  at  one  end.  She  washes  herself  vigorously  with  each  oi  r'- 

once,  then  lays  them  down  against  a  log  with  their  "'heads"  poiniii  . 
the  east.  This  is  supposed  to  keep  her  from  gelling  old  quickly.  Bathing 
and  rubbing  oneself  with  hemlock  branches  are  (or  were)  very  frequently 
indulged  in  by  the  West  Coast  Indians  in  connection  with  secret  prascpi 
for  health,  long  life,  or  powers  o\'  \arious  sih ts.  The  bathing  oi  the  girl 
cleanses  her  from  the  impurity  o['  her  condition  and  marks  the  end  of 
the  first  period  of  taboo.  She  is  now  termed  :aits!Cu  "one  w  ho  has  done 
with  her  menstrual  (period)."  In  distributing  the  gifls  at  the  mam 
(second)  puberty  potlatch  the  speaker  alwa>s  (79|  remarks  that  so  and 
so  is  presented  with  such  and  such  a  gift  ""for  having  fmished  his 
bathing."  This  alludes.  o['  course,  to  ihe  bathing  of  the  girl,  she  being 
supposed  to  have  bathed  for  all. 

She  then  dons  a  hair  ornament  known  as  a  hohopqtsilim'  (uhuh  rn.iv 
be  literally  translated  as  "round  objects  at  the  sides  oi  the  he.i  ^ 

is  worn  at  the  sides  o\'  ihc  head,  the  hair  Ix'ing  braided  and  made  into 
two  round  clumps  which  are  put  wWo  its  two  sides     '                    "'  > 
article  of  headwear  is  put  on.  the  girl  ma>  begin  to  i 
There  now  starts  for  the  girl  a  Kniger  |x-riod  oi  less  : 
(nonidk)  which  lasts,  from  the  da\  of  the  puberty  ceremony,  lor  as  many 
months  as  there  were  "torches"  emplo\ed  therein.  Du-         '  >^ 

(excludiim.  of  cmirse.  its  first  four  da\s)  she  may  eat  .i.-v,.  ^ -i 
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other  fish,  but  fresh  fish  is  strictly  tabooed  to  her;  if  she  transgresses 
this  taboo,  it  is  believed  that  she  will  get  old  quickly.  She  must  also  eat 
no  fresh  meat  of  any  kind,  such  as  whale  meat,  seal  meat,  or  venison; 
nor  should  she  drink  any  but  cold  water,  for  else,  it  is  believed,  her 
teeth  will  soon  fall  out.  She  has  a  comb  of  yew  wood  tied  to  a  cord 
around  her  neck,  with  which  alone  she  is  allowed  to  touch  her  hair  for 
the  ten  or  other  appropriate  number  of  months;  should  she  use  her 
fmgers  on  her  hair,  it  will  soon  fall  out.  The  hair-comb  is  decorated 
with  the  carving  of  a  snake,  eagle,  or  man's  face.  She  must  go  to  bed 
after  e\eryone  else  has  retired,  and  she  keeps  under  her  blanket  a  little 
toy  wedge  {mtscK/Lil  "to  sleep  with  a  wedge")  which  she  cuddles  under 
her  blanket  like  a  baby.  If  she  goes  to  bed  after  the  others  and  always 
gets  up  first,  she  will  live  a  long  life.  During  this  period  of  menstrual 
taboo,  whenever  the  girl  is  outside  the  house  or  goes  into  a  canoe,  she 
must  have  her  yellow-cedar  bark  cape  {L.'itimk)  tied  around  her  hair 
and  falling  behind;  otherwise  her  hair  will  soon  fall  out.  Evidently  two 
main  ideas  are  involved  in  these  and  similar  menstrual  taboos  —  that 
of  the  impurity  of  the  menstrual  state  itself  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  avoidance  of  too  close  contact  with  the  normal  world,  which  would 
suffer  defilement  (the  infraction  of  the  taboo  against  fresh  fish  and  meat 
would  doubtless  bring  about  the  anger  of  the  fish  and  game  animals 
and  would  thus  lessen  the  game  supply);  and  that  of  the  training  of  the 
girl  for  her  future  duties  as  wife  and  mother  (she  must  learn  to  get  up 
early  and  be  useful  around  the  house;  cuddling  the  toy  wedge  is  evidently 
a  training,  by  sympathetic  magic,  of  the  maternal  instinct,  or  it  may  be 
intended  to  bring  about  fertihty).  These  two  ideas  and,  indeed,  the 
taboos  and  practices  that  go  with  them  are  peculiarly  widespread  in 
aboriginal  America. 

At  the  end  of  the  longer  period  of  taboo  all  the  people  may  be  invited 
by  the  father  or  guardian  of  the  girl  to  a  potlatch  known  as  the  [80] 
'.aits' at o,  which  may  be  literally  translated  as  "menstrual  (period)  falls 
off  (i.  e.  has  come  to  an  end)."  The  guests  are  informed  that  she  has 
finished  her  period  of  taboo  and  are  feasted  and  presented  with  gifts. 
Potlatch  and  tiama  songs  are  sung  and  topati  dances  and  games  are 
performed. 

There  are  thus  three  potlatches  or  ceremonials  normally  given  in 
connection  with  the  arriving  at  maturity  of  a  girl:  -  the  puberty 
ceremonial  proper  or  hitcapas,  which  begins  her  period  of  taboo;  the 
potlatch  given  in  her  honor  or  main  laitst'.dla,  which  may  or  may  (more 
normally)  not  coincide  with  the  potlatch  given  at  the  fime  of  the  puberty 
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ceremonial  (in  the  case  ol  ihe  ceienioiual  wc  have  described  this  sa;»>ful 

pollalch  was  promised  but  not  tlellnileK  announced,  it  i.     '     " 

a  mi>nlh  later  in  conjunction  with  a  "wdIT  ritual"  or  it. 

the  girCs  lailier).  at  which  the  "'torches"  are  returned  wiih  ret.. 

at   100  per  cent  inlcresl;  aiui  the  .aiisuiio.  which  ends  her  pcnod  of 

taboo/ 


1  dilorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Triinsactions  of  the  Rmni  Sinuix  .>■  ■ 
3d  series.  7,  67 -SO  (1913).  Reprinted  b\  permission  ol'thc  Rosa 
of  Canada.  Innnnole  luiiiibers  ha\e  been  supplied  for  this  edition 


4.  Cf.  F.  Boas*  report  on  "The  Nootka."  British  AsM-vi.iui. ...^    "•  ■ 

Sixth  Report  on  the  North-Western  Iritx->  of  C'anaila.  pp  40-42   I* 
o'^  a  painted  hoard-screen,  also  two  l!tinui  songs. 


Indian  Tribes  of  llic  (oasi  [of  Bniisli  Coliinibial 

General  C  liaraclcrislics 

The  Iiuliaiis  of  the  lunth-wesl  eoast  of  America  from  Soulhcrn  A 
to  Juan  de  Fuea  sirail  eonsisl  of  a  group  of  tribes  which,  dir  > 

they  do  very  materially  in  language,  physical  characteristics  ai.  «» 

of  culture,  are  nevertheless  con\enientl\  grouped  together  b\ 
gists  as  exhibiting  se\eral  dislmcl  cultural  trails  which  separate  ihcm 
definitely  from  their  Eskimo  neighbours  to  the  north-west  and  from  the 
\arious  tribes  of  the  plateaus  to  the  east.  The  ci>asi  tribes  ha\e  deNcli>pcd 
a  characteristic  aboriginal  culture  which  exceeds  in  complcxils  and 
intensity  that  oi'  their  neighbours;  the  lunih-west  coast  culture  area  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  the  most  speciali/ed  o\'  the  ethnological  areas 
recognized  by  anthropologists  north  o\'  Mexico,  unless  perhaps  wc 
except  that  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  .Mexico.  Nowhere 
north  of  Mexico  have  the  aborigines  brought  certain  industries,  partic- 
ularly wood-carving  and  blanket-weaving,  to  such  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  few  areas  offer  to  the  anthropologist  such  iniercNimg 
problems  of  social  organization.  In  the  course  o\'  the  last  fifts  v  "-  -t 
so  the  native  industries,  customs  and  beliefs  ha\e  suffered  con  c 

decay  owing  to  the  inlluence  o\'  ihc  whites,  with  uhoni  the  Indians  have 
been  coming  in  contact  from  year  to  year.  In  certain  parts  of  the  co,isl 
region  the  natives  have  become  almost  completely  dem<''  ■'•  '■•■'  ■-  "'*vtl 
units,  and  are  largely  dependent  lor  their  cctMioniic  su  c 

neighbouring  whites.  In  others,  however,  as  in  some  of  the  Milage*  of 
Northern  Vancouver  Island,  they  have  been  more  conservai  » 

here  much  of  the  early  intensity  and  picluresqueness  i>' 
[316]  has  vanished.  In  one  important  respect  the  anihi    ^       .  ^ 

in  Western  British  Columbia  is  simpler  than  m  f-asiem  C  anada  The 
tribes  o(  ihc  laller  area,  even  where  lhe\   haNC  d  •' 

their  identity,  have  become  assimilated  in  both  ph> « 
to  their  neighbours  o\'  Kuropean  descent  to  a  much  ^_  .  '» 

in  the  Far  West.  Hence  the  student  has  constanlly  lo  deal  ^nh  the 
ofllinies  perplexing  prt^bleni  of  jusl  \n  hich  elements  in  ar. 
cusu^m.  or  heliefare  luicM^^i'i  "^  ^'rigm.  and  which  are  liui)  .nM.,.^...... 


Indian   lYibcs  of  the  Coast  (of  Hrilish  Coliinihial 
General  Characteristics 

The  Indians  of  the  norlh-wcst  ce)asl  ol' America  iVoiii  SDUllicrii  Alaska 
to  jiian  dc  luca  slrail  consist  of  a  group  of  iribcs  which,  differing  as 
llie\  do  \cv\  maierially  in  language,  physical  characlerisiics  and  details 
of  culture,  are  nevertheless  conveniently  grouped  together  by  ethnolo- 
gists as  exhibiting  several  distinct  cultural  traits  which  separate  them 
dellnitely  from  their  Hskimo  neighbours  to  the  north-west  and  from  the 
\arious  tribes  of  the  plateaus  to  the  east.  The  coast  tribes  ha\e  developed 
a  characteristic  aboriginal  culture  which  exceeds  in  complexity  and 
intensity  that  of  their  neighbours;  the  north-west  coast  culture  area  may 
indeed  be  considered  as  the  most  specialized  oi'  the  ethnological  areas 
recognized  by  anthropologists  north  of  Mexico,  unless  perhaps  we 
except  that  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Nowhere 
north  of  Mexico  have  the  aborigines  brought  certain  industries,  partic- 
ularly wood-carving  and  blanket-weaving,  to  such  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  few  areas  offer  to  the  anthropologist  such  interesting 
problems  of  social  organization.  In  the  course  of  the  last  lift)  \ears  or 
so  the  native  industries,  customs  and  beliefs  have  suffered  considerable 
decay  owing  to  the  inlluence  of  the  whites,  wi^h  whom  the  Indians  have 
been  coming  in  contact  from  year  to  year.  In  certain  parts  o\'  the  coast 
region  the  natives  have  become  almost  completely  demoralized  as  tribal 
units,  and  are  largely  dependent  for  their  eciMioniic  subsistence  on  the 
neighbouring  whites.  In  others,  howe\er.  as  in  some  o\'  the  \illages  o( 
NtMlhern  Vancouver  Island,  they  have  been  more  conser\ali\e;  but  e\en 
here  nuicii  of  the  early  intensity  and  picturescjueness  o\'  aboriginal  life 
[3161  has  vanished.  In  one  important  icspecl  the  anthropologist's  task 
in  Western  British  Columbia  is  simpler  than  ui  l.asiern  Canada.  Ihe 
tribes  oi'  the  latter  area,  even  where  they  ha\e  distincll)  mamiamed 
their  identity,  have  become  assimilated  in  both  phssical  l\pe  and  culture 
to  their  neighbours  o\'  European  descent  to  a  much  greater  degree  than 
in  the  Far  West.  Hence  the  student  has  constantly  to  deal  with  the 
ofttimes  perplexing  problem  of  just  which  elements  m  an\  given  mduslry. 
custom,  or  belief  are  Iiuropean  in  origin,  and  which  are  iruU  aboriginal. 
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Such  considerations  have  far  less  weight  in  the  study  of  the  aborigines 
oi'  the  coast  o\'  British  Columbia,  not  so  much  for  the  reason  that  the 
inlluence  of  whites  has  been  less  profound,  as  that  it  has  been  of  shorter 
duration.  This  means  that  the  old  life  of  the  Indians  and  the  new  life 
uiih  which  ihc>  are  now  confronted  have  not  had  time  to  be  thoroughly 
welded  together.  Hence  it  follows  that  most  of  the  traits  of  aboriginal 
culture  among  the  coast  tribes  can  be  studied  in  relative  purity.  Often 
enough  this  or  that  industry  or  custom  has  dropped  entirely  out  of  use, 
or.  in  extreme  cases,  has  been  entirely  forgotten,  but  survivals  of  the 
older  life  in  the  tbrm  of  compromises  are,  fortunately  for  the  anthro- 
pologist, less  frequently  met  with  than  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Do- 
minion. 


Linguistic  Stocks 

The  tribes  of  the  west  coast  are  most  easily  and  satisfactorily  classified 
according  to  the  linguistic  stocks  to  which  they  belong;  in  other  words, 
according  to  the  various  unrelated  groups  of  languages  that  are  spoken 
by  these  Indians.  Of  these  linguistic  stocks,  which  can  no  more  easily 
be  shown  to  be  divergent  forms  of  a  common  stock  than  can  Aryan 
and  Semitic,  there  are  no  less  than  five  in  the  region  from  Yakutat  Bay 
to  Puget  Sound:  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  Wakashan  or  Kwakiutl- 
Nootka,  and  Salish.  Of  these,  all  but  the  Salish  are  confined  to  the  strip 
of  coast  just  defined.  Salish  languages,  however,  are  spoken  in  the 
southern  interior  of  British  Columbia  and  in  large  parts  of  the  adjoining 
States  of  Montana,  Idaho,  and  Washington,  [317]  most  of  the  coast  of 
the  last  state  being  occupied  by  tribes  of  this  stock;  a  Sahsh  tribe,  the 
Tillamook,  is  found  in  North-Western  Oregon  not  far  south  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  The  division  of  tribes  according  to  linguistic 
stocks  is  made  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  linguist,  yet  it 
so  happens  that  a  purely  ethnological  classification  can  be  brought  into 
correspondence  with  the  linguistic  one.  The  Tlingit  tribes  inhabit  the 
islands  and  fiords  of  the  long  strip  of  coast  of  Southern  Alaska  as  far 
south  as  Portland  Canal.  Though  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  Tlingit 
tribes  seem  to  differ  only  slightly  from  one  another,  these  can  hardly 
be  said  to  form  a  political  unit,  but  must  be  considered  as  independent 
of  one  another.  These  tribes,  proceeding  from  south  to  north,  are:  the 
Tongas,  Senya,  Kenya,  Kuiu,  Kake,  Sundum,  Stikine,  Taku,  Auk,  Huts- 
nuwu,  Huna,  Sitka,  Chilkat,  and  Yakutat.  Though  falling  outside  the 
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limits  of  British  Columbia,  the  Tliiiiiit  Indians  arc  typical  representatives 
of  the  west  coast  culture  area.  1  he  liaida  occupy  the  islands  formmg 
the  Queen  Charlotte  uroup  as  uell  as  the  southern  part  oi  I*rnice  of 
Wales  aichipelago.  where  the\  are  kiiouii  as  Kait:am  llaida  is  now 
chiell)  spoken  in  l\\i>  dialects,  thai  o\'  Massett  on  the  northern  island 
(Graham)  and  that  oi'  Skidegate  in  the  southern  part  of  the  uroup. 
There  were  several  important  villages  besides  Massett  and  Skideuatc, 
such  as  Cumshewa,  fanu.  and  Ninslinls.  but  these  are  now  praclicaily 
abandoned.  The  Tsimshian  stock  is  represented  b\  tribes  occupying  the 
shores  oi^  Nass  River  and  Skeena  River  (from  a  point  some  distance 
abo\e  Ha/.elton),  the  main  coast  from  Portland  Canal  to  about  as  far 
south  as  Douglas  Channel,  and  the  islands  along  the  coast  as  far  soutli 
as  Millbank  Sound.  There  are  three  dialectic  subdivisions  in  Fsimshian 
spoken  by  as  many  groups  of  related  villages:  the  Niska  oi'  Nass  River. 
the  Kitksan  of  the  upper  Skeena,  and  the  Tsimshian  proper  of  the  lower 
Skeena  and  of  the  islands  to  the  south.  The  Tlingit,  Plaida  and  Tsimshian 
Indians  ma\  be  grouped  together  both  physically  and  culturalls  in 
contrast  to  the  coast  tribes  south  of  them.  In  regard  to  social  organi- 
zation they  may  be  considered  as  the  most  typical  tribes  oi'  the  regicMi; 
their  technical  achievements  [318]  (as,  for  example,  the  Chilkat  blankets. 
canoes,  and  horn  spoons)  often  reveal  a  finish  not  atiamed  by  the  other 
coast  tribes. 

The  Wakashan  tribes  inhabit  a  long  stretch  of  coast  land  and  adjacent 
islands  from  Douglas  Channel  to  .luan  de  Fuca  Strait.  The  stock  is 
composed  of  two  linguistically  quite  divergent  members,  the  Kwakiutl 
and  the  Nootka,  also  known  as  the  Aht.  The  Kwakiutl  tribes  embrace 
the  Haisla,  of  Douglas  and  Gardner  Channels;  the  Heiltsuk,  who  cKcupy 
the  country  between  Gardner  Channel  and  Ri\ers  Inlet,  and  w hose  best 
known  village  is  Bella  Bella;  and  the  Kwakiutl  proper,  a  number  o\ 
tribes  that  are  divided  between  the  mainlaiul  o\'  Hniish  Ci^lunibia.  from 
Rivers  Inlet  to  Valdez  Island,  and  the  norlhernmost  pari  o\  \anci>u\er 
Island  from  Cape  Cook  on  the  north-west  of  the  island  round  to  Cape 
Mudge  on  its  east  coast.  The  various  tribes  collecli\el>  referred  to  as 
Nootka  (though  this  term  is  used  locally  ou\\  [o  refer  [o  the  nati\es  o\ 
Nootka  Soiuid)  occupv  the  west  coast  o\'  \'ancou\er  Island  from  Cafx* 
Cook  south  to  .luan  de  Fuca  Strait.  There  is  a  distmct  \\nc  of  dialectic 
cleavage  at  Barkley  Sound,  the  Nootka  Indians  south  oi'  which  are 
often  known  as  Nitinat.  To  the  Nitinat  belong  properly  also  the  Makah 
Indians  of  Cape  llatler\  in  the  cxlrcnie  norih-wesi  o\  ihc  Stale  of 
Washingtc>n.  I'hc  Saiisji  inbcs  consist  ofiwo  nuiin  groups,  which  dilTer 
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markedly  in  physical  characteristics,  culture,  and  grammatical  features 
of  the  languages  respectively  spoken  in  the  two  areas.  Here  we  need 
refer  only  to  the  coast  Salish,  whose  tribes,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
continued  south  to  the  lower  Columbia.  The  coast  Salish  of  British 
Columbia  include  two  geographically  disconnected  peoples,  the  Bella 
Coola  oi'  Dean  and  Burke  Channels,  who  can  be  shown  to  have  sepa- 
rated themselves  some  time  in  the  past  from  the  main  body  of  coast 
Salish,  and  the  coast  Salish  proper,  who  occupy  the  mainland  south  of 
Cape  Mudge  and  Bute  Inlet  to  the  American  line  as  well  as  the  east 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island  south  of  the  Kwakiutl  to  Juan  de  Fuca  Strait. 
The  coast  Salish  Indians  are  composed  of  a  rather  large  number  of 
distinct  tribes  speaking  mutually  unintelligible  languages,  which,  for 
British  Columbia,  [319]  can  be  grouped  into  six  divisions,  excluding  the 
Bella  Coola.  These  are  the  Comox  and  allied  tribes  near  the  present 
town  of  Comox  and  at  Toba  Inlet  on  the  opposite  mainland;  the 
Pentlach,  a  small  tribe  now  practically  extinct,  south  of  the  former;  the 
Sishiatl  of  Jervis  Inlet;  the  Skomish  of  Howe  Sound  and  Burrard  Inlet, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  city  of  Vancouver;  the  Cowichan 
o(  the  lower  Fraser;  and  the  Songish  and  related  tribes  of  the  south- 
east of  Vancouver  Island.  The  Kwakiutl  and  Bella  Coola  are  the  most 
typical  representatives  of  the  west  coast  culture  area  among  all  these 
southern  tribes,  the  northern  Kwakiutl  (Haisla  and  Heiltsuk),  who  are 
nearly  cut  off  from  the  southern  tribes  of  the  group  by  the  Bella  Coola, 
in  particular  more  closely  approximating  in  culture  the  Tlingit,  Haida 
and  Tsimshian.  The  Nootka  and  coast  SaHsh  are  generally  reckoned  the 
least  typical  of  the  west  coast  tribes,  though  the  Nootka  have  attained 
considerable  complexity  of  cultural  development  in  ways  peculiarly  their 
own. 

Differing  as  the  various  languages  of  the  west  coast  do  in  grammatical 
structure,  there  are  several  phonetic  characteristics  which  they  have  in 
common;  naturally  this  does  not  mean  that  they  do  not  differ  more  or 
less  markedly  among  themselves  in  phonetic  respects  also.  To  European 
ears  these  languages  are  apt  to  sound  remarkably  harsh,  the  flow  of 
speech  seeming  to  be  interrupted  at  every  step  by  uneuphonious  chokes 
and  clicks.  To  some  extent  this  harshness  of  acoustic  effect  is  due  to  an 
accumulation  of  consonants  such  as  we  are  not  used  to  in  Enghsh  or 
other  European  languages;  to  a  larger  extent,  however,  it  is  due  to  the 
occurrence  of  types  of  consonants  that  are  entirely  unfamiliar  to  Eur- 
opean ears.  Among  these  are  deep  A:-sounds  which  are  pronounced 
much  farther  back  in  the  mouth  than  ordinarily  (ordinary  A:-sounds  also 
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occur);  peculiar  /-souiuls.  which  ha\c  oricu  been  uiadcqualcls  rendered 
by  unlraiued  obser\ers  as  il  or  A.7;  and  a  set  ot  consonants  of  pccuhar 
formation  which  impress  the  ear  as  cracked  or  exploded  \\\  quahty. 

Grammatically  the  five  linguistic  stcK'ks  represented  on  the  west  coast 
dilTer  \er\  considerably  from  one  another,  some,  [32()|  particularly 
Kvvakiull  and  Nootka,  being  more  synthetic  in  character,  thai  is,  ex- 
pressing by  formal  means  a  greater  number  of  concepts  within  the  limits 
of  a  single  word,  than  such  others  as  Tlingit.  The  west  coast  languages 
arc  one  and  all  characlcri/ed  by  grammatical  s\  stems  of  great  complex- 
il\.  a  complexity  that  may  seem  startling  to  one  who  occupies  himself 
with  their  study  for  the  first  time.  Thus,  in  Tsimshian,  Kwakiutl-Nootka 
and  Salish  there  exist  distinct  series  of  numerals  for  various  classes  t)f 
objects,  while  in  Haida  there  is  a  large  series  of  elements  prefixed  to 
verb-forms  indicating  the  class  of  object  with  which  the  action  (A'  the 
verb  is  concerned.  Local  ideas,  such  as  position  at  or  nicnement  to  or 
from,  are  grammatically  expressed  with  great  nicety  in  many  west  coast 
languages;  various  parts  of  the  body  are  also  often  referred  to  by  means 
of  grammatical  elements,  affixed  to  verb  or  other  forms,  that  in  them- 
selves have  no  etymological  relation  to  the  independent  words  expressing 
such  parts  of  the  body.  An  interesting  example  of  grammatical  com- 
plexity of  a  type  that  is  unfamiliar  to  speakers  of  Huropean  languages 
is  the  suffixing  in  Kwakiutl  to  verbs  and  nouns  of  grammatical  elements 
that  define  with  exactness  the  demonstrative  relation  o\'  the  nouns  o^ 
the  sentence  — that  is,  whether  they  are  thought  of  as  being  near  the 
person  speaking,  the  person  addressed,  or  the  person  spoken  o'^  and 
the  fact  of  their  visibility  or  invisibility  from  the  point  o^  \iew  o(  the 
speaker.  Thus  an  English  sentence  such  as  'He  killed  my  dog,'  is  rendered 
'He  killed  my  visible  (or  invisible)  dog  near  you  (me,  or  him).' 

The  various  west  coast  languages  differ  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
formal  means  employed  to  express  grammatical  concepts.  Ihus,  while 
Haida  and  Tsimshian  make  a  very  liberal  use  o\'  prefixed  elements,  such 
are  absolutely  unknown  in  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka,  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  possess  a  truly  astounding  number  o['  suffixed  elements.  Again, 
Tsimshian,  Kwakiutl,  Nootka  and  Salish  make  an  extended  use  o^  a 
grammatical  device  known  as  reduplication,  ihat  is.  the  prefixing  to  the 
word  itself  of  a  fragment  of  it  (in  a  manner  parallel  to  the  l\>rmation 
olThe  perfect  tense  in  (heek).  There  are  several  types  of  this  grammatical 
device.  |321|  which  are  employed  to  express  the  ideas,  among  others,  oi 
icpelilit^n.  plurality,  and  diminution.  Tlingit  and  Haida.  on  the  other 
hand,  know  no  more  of  reduplication  ihan  does  Inglish. 
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Unlike  the  more  advanced  Indians  of  Mexico  and  Yucatan,  the  west 
coast  Indians  did  not  develop  any  system  of  expressing  ideas  that  could 
be  truly  termed  a  system  of  writing,  though  symbolism  in  decorative 
art  is  naturally  not  lacking.  This  fact,  however,  did  not  in  the  slightest 
militate  against  the  growth  of  a  vast  body  of  what  may  be  termed  oral 
literature,  handed  down  in  practically  unchanged  form  from  generation 
to  generation.  This  oral  literature  embraces  innumerable  legends,  myths, 
and  songs,  chiefly  such  as  are  of  ceremonial  importance.  The  mind  of 
a  typical  old-time  Indian  was,  and  in  many  cases  still  is,  saturated  with 
such  literary  lore.  It  is  thus  strongly  borne  in  upon  us  that  neither  in 
language  nor  literature  can  the  Indians  of  the  west  coast  be  termed 
truly  primitive.  It  is  well  indeed  to  remember  that  the  term  'primitive,' 
as  applied  to  so  many  native  peoples  less  advanced  in  most  respects 
than  ourselves,  has  but  a  relative  meaning. 


The  Question  of  Origin 

The  question  is  often  asked,  'What  is  the  origin  of  the  Indians?'  and 
close  upon  this  is  apt  to  follow  the  inquiry,  'Are  not  the  East  Asiatic 
peoples  of  Mongolian  type  physically  related  to  the  American  Indians?' 
The  first  question  has  not  perhaps  now  the  interest  for  anthropologists 
that  it  at  one  time  had;  at  any  rate,  it  can  be  answered  only  by  more 
or  less  plausible  surmises,  hardly  by  tangible  evidence.  The  second 
question,  however,  gives  more  opportunity  of  arriving  at  definite  results. 
The  high  cheek-bones  and  straight  black  hair  of  both  American  Indians 
and  Mongolians  are  points  of  physical  similarity  that  must  undoubtedly 
be  assigned  considerable  significance.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  though 
the  American  Indian  is  not  characterized  by  the  so-called  slanting  eye 
found  among  peoples  of  the  Mongohan  race,  there  is  nevertheless  some 
tendency  for  this  type  [322]  of  eye,  or  rather  characteristic  fold  of  eyehd, 
to  be  found  among  American  women  and  children,  with  whom  it  tends 
to  disappear  with  age.  It  may  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  American 
Indians  and  Mongolians  form  together  one  of  the  great  races  of  man- 
kind, but  there  is  good  reason  to  beheve  that  the  American  Indians  as 
a  whole  form  a  sort  of  divergent  sub-race  of  the  Mongolian  race.  At 
any  rate,  the  American  Indian  contrasts  far  less  with  the  typical  Mon- 
gohan than  with  either  the  white  or  the  negro. 

In  comparing  the  west  coast  tribes  with  the  Mongolian  tribes  of 
Eastern  Siberia  we  find  that  there  obtains  between  them  a  degree  of 
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physical  similarity  thai  exceeds  the  general  siniihirit\  between  the  Amer- 
ican Indians  taken  as  a  whole  and  the  Mongolian  race.  This  similarity 
extends  not  only  to  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  hair,  but  also  to  the 
colour  o'i  the  skin  and  to  the  shape  of  the  head  and  face.  The  main 
differences  between  the  west  coast  Indians  and  the  Mongolians  o{ 
Eastern  Siberia  are  stated  by  Dr.  Boas  to  be  the  more  constant  appear- 
ance of  the  slanting  eye  among  the  latter  and  the  greater  absolute  size 
of  face  among  the  former.  The  physical  similarity  between  these  two 
North  Pacitlc  peoples  is  accentuated  by  the  great  divergence  physically 
of  the  west  coast  Indians  from  such  American  Indian  types  as  those  of 
the  prairies  or  of  Southern  California.  From  the  point  of  view.  then.  o\' 
physical  anthropology,  it  seems  necessary  to  look  upon  the  west  coast 
Indians  and  the  Mongolians  of  North-Eastern  Asia  as  members  of  the 
same  fundamental  race  of  mankind.  Whether  the  west  coast  Indians 
should  be  considered  as  representing  a  transitional  type,  between  the 
American  Indians  and  the  Mongolians  proper,  which  is  historically  of 
secondary  origin,  or  whether  they  should  be  regarded  as  a  definite  sub- 
type falling  within  the  limits  of  variation  of  a  generalized  Mongolian- 
American  race,  is,  of  course,  not  easy  to  decide.  There  are  several 
striking  resemblances  in  culture  between  the  west  coast  Indians  and 
some  of  the  primitive  tribes  of  Eastern  Siberia  (Chukchee,  Koryak. 
Yukaghir),  but  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  such  resem- 
blances need  have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  points  of  physical 
similarity  that  have  been  [323]  noted,  as  they  more  likely  than  not 
represent  purely  secondary  borrowing  of  cultural  elements  from  tribe 
to  tribe,  Bering  Straits  and  Sea  naturally  forming  no  insurmountable 
barrier.  The  importance  of  the  raven  in  the  mythology  of  both  the 
Koryak  and  the  northern  tribes  of  the  west  coast  Indians  may  be  gi\en 
as  merely  one  of  the  points  of  cultural  similarity. 


Physical  Sub-Types 

Taking  the  Indians  of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  as  a  unit,  there 
seem  to  be  three  distinct  physical  sub-types,  which  Dr  Boas  has  called 
the  Northern  type,  the  Kwakiutl  type,  and  the  Lillooet  type.  All  these 
are  distinguished  from  the  generality  of  American  Indian  tribes  by  their 
lighter  hair  and  skin  colour;  they  are  of  medium  stature.  The  Northern 
type  embraces  the  Haida  and  the  tribes  o['  Tsimshian  stock,  \er\  prob- 
ably also  the  Tlingit,  of  whose  physical  characteristics,  however,  \ery 
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little  is  known  from  actual  measurements.  The  typical  Indian  of  this 
sub-type  has  a  large  head  with  great  diameter  from  side  to  side;  to 
match  the  head,  the  face  also  is  extremely  broad.  In  height,  however, 
the  face  is  not  above  normal,  so  that  the  general  effect  is  of  a  low  face. 
The  nose  is  not  markedly  elevated  above  the  face  and  is  either  concave, 
particularly  among  the  women,  or  straight.  The  Indians  of  the  Kwakiutl 
sub-type  have  heads  of  similar  relative  dimensions  to  those  of  the 
Northern  sub-type,  though  the  absolute  measurements  do  not  seem  to 
be  quite  so  great.  The  type  of  face,  however,  is  very  different,  being 
remarkable  for  its  great  height.  The  nose  is  high  and  narrow  and  is 
greatly  elevated  above  the  face.  It  is  typically  convex  in  form.  The 
existence  of  the  third,  or  Lillooet  sub-type,  as  distinct  from  other  types, 
is  not  quite  satisfactorily  determined.  The  name  of  the  sub-type  is  taken 
from  the  Lower  Lillooet  Indians  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrison 
Lake,  where  it  seems  to  appear  in  its  greatest  purity,  though  culturally 
the  Lillooet  are  generally  considered  an  interior  tribe  (yet  they  have 
been  very  considerably  influenced  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the 
coast).  The  Lillooet  sub-type  includes  the  coast  Salish  of  the  Fraser 
[324]  River  region  and  of  Southern  Vancouver  Island  south  to  Puget 
Sound.  The  main  characteristics  of  the  sub-type  are  very  short  stature, 
marked  breadth  of  head  as  compared  with  length  (they  would  be 
described  as  markedly  brachycephalic  by  physical  anthropologists, 
though  the  former  practice  of  head-flattening  in  childhood  makes  it 
difficult  to  secure  reliable  data  on  the  natural  dimensions  of  the  head), 
great  breadth  of  face,  flat  nose,  thick  Hps,  and  receding  chin. 


Environmental  Influence 

It  is  one  of  the  favourite  ideas  of  today  that  the  geographical  envi- 
ronment exercises  a  profound  influence  on  the  life  of  a  people.  To  a  not 
inconsiderable  extent  geographical  environment  undoubtedly  does  play 
its  part  in  the  moulding  of  a  type  of  culture,  particularly  in  less  advanced 
stages  of  society.  The  west  coast  of  British  Columbia  affords  an  excellent 
example  of  such  environmental  influence.  Being  a  coast  country,  it  gives 
the  life  of  its  native  inhabitants  a  distinctive  tone.  The  natives  were 
primarily  a  littoral  people  whose  villages  were  generally  drawn  up  back 
of  the  beaches,  whose  sustenance  came  primarily  from  the  fish  and 
mammals  of  the  sea,  and  who  therefore  had  developed  numerous  in- 
genious devices  for  the  obtaining  of  these,  and  whose  chief  means  of 
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transportation  from  village  to  village  were  dug-oul  canoes.  I  he  intlucncc 
of  the  sea  makes  itself  strongly  felt  even  in  the  less  material  aspects  o\' 
their  culture.  Thus,  much  of  the  ceremonialism  of  the  Indians  was 
bound  up  with  the  performance  of  rites  intended  lo  bring  about  success 
in  fishing  or  sea-hunting;  the  legendary  accounts  told  by  Nootka  families 
often  dwell  on  the  whaling  achievements,  generally  under  supernatural 
guidance,  of  their  ancestors;  among  the  Ilaida  the  dreaded  killer-whale 
is  invested  with  the  powers  belonging  to  a  supernatural  being;  and  so 
on  indefmitely.  The  west  coast  is  one  of  the  most  rainy  parts  of  the 
American  continent,  and  this  environmental  factor  also  has  left  its  mark 
on  the  life  of  the  natives.  The  heavy  rainfall  meant  that  the  tent-like 
lodges  covered  with  hides,  bark  or  mats,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
[325J  Indians  of  the  plateaus  and  plains,  could  hardly  be  of  service  here; 
hence  we  find  that  the  west  coast  Indians  built  heavy  plank  houses  of 
great  size  and  durability,  the  presence  of  large  trees  easily  worked  into 
lumber  assisting  the  Indians  materially  in  solving  the  problem  of  shelter. 
The  rainy  climate  of  the  coast  has  also  had  much  to  do  w  ith  determining 
the  character  of  the  clothing  worn  by  the  Indians.  A  coast  people 
continually  splashing  in  and  out  of  canoes  would  be  hampered  by  tight- 
fitting  skin  garments  and  by  moccasins;  hence  we  find  cedar  bark 
garments  in  use,  and  note  the  absence,  on  the  whole,  of  moccasins  and 
leggings.  Conical  hats  woven  of  vegetable  fibres  and  cedar  bark  rain- 
capes,  both  of  which  are  characteristic  west  coast  articles  of  wear,  again 
indicate  a  rainy  country.  A  third  environmental  factor  which  we  may 
note  is  the  heavily  wooded  character  of  the  coast,  coniferous  trees  (red 
cedar,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  yellow  cedar)  being  particularly  character- 
istic of  the  coast  flora.  The  red  cedar  is  indeed  to  the  coast  natives  what 
the  palm  is  to  many  tropical  peoples.  From  the  hollowed-out  trunks 
were  fashioned  dug-outs,  often  gigantic  in  size,  hewn  timbers  of  cedar 
served  as  material  for  house-posts  and  totem-poles,  while  cedar  planks 
were  used  to  form  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  houses;  cedar  wood  was 
worked  into  a  vast  number  of  useful  or  ceremonial  objects,  in  many 
cases  carved,  such  as  boxes  of  various  types,  trays,  dishes,  ladles,  canoe 
bailers,  buckets,  masks,  whistles,  and  numerous  other  objects;  out  ot 
twisted  cedar  withes  were  made  stout  ropes  strong  enough  to  hold  a 
harpooned  whale;  cedar  bark  was  used  for  a  great  variets  oi'  purposes, 
its  strands  being  twisted  into  cordage  or  utilized  as  woof  in  twined 
basketry,  cedar  bark  strips  serving  as  material  for  matting,  bags,  and 
garments,  shredded  cedar  bark  being  often  employed  (or  cerenu>nial 
head,  neck,  arm,  and  leg  wear,  while  the  innermost  bark  could  be 
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pounded  so  fine  and  soft  as  to  serve  as  a  wool-like  padding  for  the 
baby  in  its  cradle;  finally,  the  roots  of  the  cedar  were  split  into  strands 
suitable  for  basket-making.  The  inner  bark  of  the  yellow  cedar  was 
woven  into  blankets  and  garments  of  finer  make  than  those  of  red  cedar 
bark. 

So  obvious  is  the  influence  of  the  coast  environment  on  [326]  the 
culture  of  the  aborigines  that  we  run  more  danger  of  overestimating 
than  of  underestimating  its  extent.  For  it  is,  after  all,  clear  on  further 
reflection  that  by  no  means  all  the  elements  of  west  coast  aboriginal 
culture  are  immediately  or  even  indirectly  traceable  to  the  character  of 
the  land  and  climate.  The  physical  environment  has  given  to  the  west 
coast  culture  a  colouring  all  its  own,  and  has  in  many  cases,  as  we  have 
seen,  even  directly  called  forth  some  of  the  elements  of  that  culture,  yet 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  mental  culture  of  the  Indians  can  hardly 
be  explained  on  the  score  of  geographical  environment;  this  environment 
is  doubtless  reflected  in  innumerable  ways  in  the  beliefs  and  customs  of 
the  people,  yet  their  actual  form  and  content  must  owe  their  origin  to 
historical  causes  lying  largely  beyond  our  knowledge.  Even  in  material 
culture  the  geographical  environment  often  hardly  does  more  than 
determine  the  material  of  the  object.  We  can  point  out  that  the  cedar 
forms  an  indispensable  factor  in  the  industries  of  the  natives,  yet  the 
mere  existence  of  the  cedar  does  not  help  us  to  explain  why  the  utensils 
have  such  and  not  other  definite  forms,  or  why  the  totem-poles  are 
carved  into  such  and  not  other  definite  figures.  In  other  words,  the 
geographical  environment,  here  as  elsewhere,  cannot  be  made  to  explain 
more  than  the  superficial  aspects  of  a  culture. 


The  Food  of  the  West  Coast  Indians 

The  diet  of  the  west  coast  Indians  was  almost  exclusively  animal  in 
character,  though  vegetable  foods  were  by  no  means  wholly  lacking.  By 
far  the  most  important  source  of  the  food  supply  was  the  many  varieties 
of  marine  fish,  the  most  important  of  these  being  the  different  kinds  of 
salmon  that  come  up  the  rivers  at  different  seasons  to  spawn.  Various 
kinds  of  fishing  took  place  at  definite  times  throughout  the  year;  besides 
salmon,  some  of  the  more  important  kinds  of  fish  secured  were  herring, 
halibut,  and  a  number  of  varieties  of  cod.  The  oulachan  or  candle-fish 
was  particularly  valued  for  the  oil  that  was  obtained  from  it,  and  candle- 
fish  grease  mixed  with  berries  was  to  many  of  the  tribes  the  [327] 
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greatest  delicacy  that  could  be  otTcrcd  al  a  feast;  anu>ng  ihe  Noolka, 
however,  where  whale  oil  was  plentiful,  the  oulaehan  was  o\'  nuieh  less 
importance.  The  methods  employed  in  securing  lish  were  quite  diverse. 
Some  of  these  were  spearing  (both  three-pronged  spears,  of  a  type  found 
widely  distributed  in  North  America,  and  spears  with  detachable  pomts 
were  extensively  employed);  fishing  with  hook  and  line  (a  typical  method 
of  catching  halibut  was  by  means  of  bone-pointed  hemlock-knot  hooks 
and  kelp  line);  fishing  with  nets;  and  trapping  with  weirs  and  a  great 
variety  of  types  of  basket  traps,  this  last  type  of  fishing  being  particular!) 
adapted  to  the  securing  of  salmon  in  the  creeks.  Freshwater  fish  were 
also  utilized,  particularly  salmon  trout,  but  to  a  much  less  extent.  Fish 
were  either  boiled  in  cooking  boxes,  the  water  being  heated  by  means 
of  red-hot  stones,  or  roasted  in  ashes;  a  supply  was  dried  and  smoked 
to  be  set  aside  for  use  in  the  winter. 

Next  to  marine  fish  may  be  noted  the  use  of  sea  mammals  (whales 
of  various  kinds,  sea-lions,  hair-seals,  fur-seals,  and  sea-otters),  though 
these  formed  a  far  less  dependable  source  of  the  food  supply  than  the 
former.  The  majority  of  west  coast  tribes,  including  even  such  expert 
seamen  as  the  Haida,  did  not  go  out  whaling,  but  contented  themselves 
with  such  dead  whales  as  stranded  on  the  shore.  Among  the  Nootka. 
however,  certain  families  possessed  the  hereditary  privilege  of  going  out 
in  canoes  to  harpoon  whales.  A  whaling  harpoon  consisted  of  a  long 
shaft  of  yew  wood  and  a  double-barbed  bone  harpoon  head  tipped  with 
a  cutting  edge  that  was  formerly  of  mussel  shell,  latterly  of  iron;  the 
harpoon,  which  was  socketed  on  the  shaft  and  came  loose  on  striking 
the  animal,  was  secured  by  means  of  a  lanyard  of  whale-gut,  to  w  hich 
was  looped  a  long  rope  of  cedar  withes  which  was  paid  out  till  the 
exhausted  whale  came  to  a  standstill,  whereupon  it  was  killed  and  towed 
to  shore.  The  stranded  or  caught  whale  was  invariably  cut  up  and 
distributed,  generally  according  to  fixed  hereditary  rights,  to  the  leading 
men  of  the  village,  who  thereupon  might  proceed  to  give  whale  feasts 
to  their  tribesmen.  Sea-lions  were  harpooned  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  whales,  except  that  the  sea-lion  outfit  [328]  was  less  strong  and 
that  the  lanyard  was  generally  made  of  sea-lion  gut.  Sea-otters  and  seals 
were  generally  secured  by  spearing. 

A  large  number  of  invertebrate  animals  of  the  sea  was  also  utili/ed 
for  food  purposes,  chief  among  these  being  several  kinds  of  clams,  u  hich 
were  gathered  in  large  open-work  baskets  and  steamed.  .X  certain 
amount  of  land  hunting  was  done  by  most  of  the  coast  tribes.  >ei  the 
deer  was  hardly  used  at  all  as  an  article  of  food  by  the  Kwakiull  and 
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Nootka  tribes.  Among  the  mainland  tribes  whose  territory  extended 
into  the  interior,  such  as  the  Tsimshian  and  Bella  Coola,  the  hunting  of 
land  animals  was  of  economic  importance.  Of  vegetable  foods,  the  most 
important  were  various  kinds  of  berries  and  edible  roots;  the  former 
were  partly  eaten  fresh,  partly  dried  and  laid  aside  in  the  form  of  tightly 
packed  cakes  for  winter  use.  Less  normal  types  of  vegetable  food  that 
were  in  use  among  the  west  coast  Indians  were  dried  cakes  of  hemlock 
sap  and  kelp. 

No  agriculture  worthy  of  the  name  was  practised  by  the  natives  of 
the  coast,  though  tobacco  and  clover  patches  were  looked  after  with 
some  care.  This  fact  is  interesting  as  showing  that  a  very  considerable 
advance  in  culture  can  be  reached  by  a  society  not  economically  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture.  There  is  more  than  one  American  Indian 
tribe  farther  to  the  east,  among  whom  agriculture  was  developed  to  a 
fair  extent,  whose  degree  of  industrial  and  social  advancement  must 
nevertheless  be  considered  as  below  that  of  the  west  coast  Indians.  The 
only  domesticated  animal  known  before  contact  with  the  whites  was 
the  native  dog,  more  savage  and  long-haired  than  his  successor  of  today. 


Dwellings 

The  dwellings  of  the  coast  Indians,  as  we  have  already  seen,  were 
large  quadrangular  structures  built  of  hewn  timbers  and  planks.  The 
framework  of  the  typical  west  coast  house  consisted  of  a  pair  of  heavy 
posts  at  either  end  of  the  central  line  of  the  house  supporting  a  ridge 
pole,  and  four  corner  posts  to  support  beams  parallel  to  the  first;  cedar 
[329]  planks  were  used  for  the  walls  of  the  house  and  the  rafters  of  the 
roof.  The  floor  of  the  house,  which  was  simply  the  stamped-down  soil, 
was  generally  excavated  a  few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  leaving 
a  surrounding  quadrangular  raised  space  that  was  utilized  for  storage 
and  bed  platforms.  The  fire  was  built  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  space, 
exit  for  the  smoke  being  provided  for  by  pushing  aside  two  or  three  of 
the  rafters  of  the  roof.  The  door  was  often  an  opening  at  the  base  of  a 
huge  heraldic  column,  generally  known  as  a  totem-pole,  erected  at  the 
front  of  the  house.  Not  only  these  totem-poles,  but  frequently  also  the 
house-posts,  were  carved  into  human  or  animal  figures  referring  to  the 
legendary  history  of  the  family  occupying  the  house.  The  plank  houses 
of  the  coast  Salish  were  generally  communal  houses  occupied  by  several 
families,  whose  quarters  were  separated  from  one  another  by  means  of 
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partitions,  each  section  ha\ing  its  own  fire.  I  liese  houses,  in  conse- 
quence, often  reached  an  astonishing  length,  some  o{  six  hundred  feel 
or  more  having  been  reported  on  good  authority.  Among  the  coast 
SaHsh  the  houses  kicked  a  central  ridge  pole,  though  the  roof  was  given 
a  gentle  pilch  for  the  shedding  of  rain  by  having  one  of  the  side  walls 
a  tritle  higher  than  the  other;  on  the  roofs  of  the  houses  ceremonial 
dances  were  often  performed  and  speeches  delivered. 

A  typical  west  coast  village  always  consisted  of  a  single  street  le\elled 
in  front  oi  the  line  o\^  houses  facing  the  beach.  A  long  row  o\'  totem- 
poles  and  the  many  canoes  drawn  up  on  the  beach  lent  a  \ery  picturesque 
appearance,  in  front  of  the  houses  were  often  erected  summer  platforms, 
where,  early  in  the  morning  in  fair  weather,  the  old  men  were  fond  o'i 
lounging  and  conversing. 


Clothing  and  Ornamentation 

The  clothing  of  the  west  coast  Indians,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
rather  scanty.  Blanket  robes  were  made  either  of  animal  hides  (sea-otter 
skins  were  in  particular  demand  among  the  wealthy)  or  woven  out  of 
mountain-goat  wool,  dog's  hair,  or  yellow  cedar  bark  strands;  among 
the  coast  [330]  Salish  woven  fabrics  were  also  made  of  a  mixture  of  the 
last  two  materials.  Besides  hats,  woven  of  spruce  roots  and  cedar  bark, 
and  rain  capes,  which  have  already  been  referred  to,  mention  ma\  also 
be  made  of  cedar  bark  women's  aprons,  forming  the  chief  article  o\' 
dress  among  the  women,  and  woven  ponchos  and  dancing  aprons. 

Curiously  differing  in  this  respect  from  most  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  the  men  did  not  remove  the  hair  of  the  face  with  tweezers,  but 
allowed  it  to  grow;  scraggy  beards  are  thus  not  uncommon  among  the 
Indian  men  of  the  west  coast.  Various  styles  of  head  tlatlening  were 
practised  by  the  Kwakiutl,  Nootka,  and  coast  Salish  tribes;  among  these 
tribes  it  was  a  mark  of  social  inferiority  to  have  the  head  o\^  normal 
shape.  Tattooing  was  practised  to  some  extent,  particularly  among  the 
more  northern  tribes.  Ear  and  nose  rings,  chielly  of  abalone,  were  worn, 
also  necklaces  of  dentalium  shells,  bear  claws,  and  other  materials.  Ihe 
women  of  the  Tlingit,  Haida  and  Tsimshian  were  careful  to  wear  lip 
plugs  or  labrets,  which  were  made  of  various  materials.  These  latter 
were  often  quite  heavy,  pulling  down  the  lower  lip  and  exposing  the 
teeth;  inconvenient  as  they  must  have  been  to  the  wearer,  no  selt- 
respecting  woman  would  dare  show  herself  in  public  wiilunii  one. 
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Industries 

Of  all  the  industries  of  the  coast  Indians,  wood-work  was  by  far  the 
most  characteristic  and  highly  developed,  easily  worked  wood  being 
plentiful  in  the  well-forested  coast-land.  For  the  great  majority  of  objects 
of  daily  use  red  cedar,  which  is  easily  split  and  carved,  formed  the  most 
suitable  material,  while  implements  requiring  a  stronger  material,  such 
as  bows,  whaling-spear  shafts,  and  needles  for  rush-mat  making,  were 
made  of  yew,  spiraea,  or  other  hard  woods.  The  process  of  felling  a 
full-sized  cedar  in  the  days  when  iron  tools  had  not  yet  come  into  use 
required  considerable  care  and  often  lasted  several  days.  The  chief 
implements  used  were  wedges  of  wood  or  antler  and  stone  hammers, 
which  in  the  north  were  attached  to  long  wooden  handles,  while  in  the 
[331]  south,  where  they  were  pestle-Hke  in  shape,  they  were  operated 
directly  with  the  hand.  Planks  and  other  wooden  objects  were  fashioned 
out  of  timbers  by  means  of  bone-bladed  or  stone-bladed  adzes  with 
handles  of  peculiar  form,  which  were  generally  carved  into  animal 
figures.  The  wood  was  carved  by  means  of  long  curved  knives  and  was 
often  given  a  smooth  poHsh  by  rubbing  with  dog-fish  skin.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  before  the  use  of  iron  tools  the  accomplishments  of  the 
natives  in  wood-work  were  somewhat  more  hmited  than  in  recent  times, 
yet  the  use  of  iron  tools  seems  to  have  been  responsible  rather  for  work 
on  a  larger  scale  than  for  finer  finish.  Perhaps  the  most  skilfully  con- 
structed objects  of  wood  were  the  boxes  which  were  used  for  storage  of 
valuables,  cooking,  burial,  and  other  purposes.  The  sides  of  a  box  were 
ingeniously  constructed  out  of  a  single  plank,  which  was  steamed  and 
bent  into  the  desired  shape,  the  corners  having  first  been  provided  for 
by  cutting  out  notches.  The  bottom  of  the  box  was  made  of  a  separate 
piece  of  wood  fitting  tightly  into  the  side  frame.  Various  types  of  box- 
lids  were  employed,  and  were  often  tied  to  the  boxes  by  means  of  cedar 
bark  strings.  The  most  striking  objects  of  wood  were  the  totem-poles 
and  canoes.  The  latter  were  dug-outs  constructed  out  of  a  single  tree- 
trunk,  which  was  hollowed  out  by  a  careful  process  of  charring  and 
adzing;  the  proper  width  amidships  was  secured  by  steaming  and  tight- 
ening with  thwarts.  These  dug-out  canoes  were  of  various  characteristic 
models,  differing  according  to  tribe  and  purpose  for  which  used.  The 
longest  of  all  was  the  Haida  war  canoe  with  separate  bow  and  stern 
pieces;  sixty  feet  was  quite  a  normal  length  for  canoes  of  this  type. 

The  natives  were  not  only  expert  in  the  use  of  wood,  but  also  worked 
in  stone,  horn,  and  bone.  Archaeological  evidence  discloses  the  former 
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existence  in  ihc  coasi  rcgitin  o\'d  ccMisiderable  number  dI"  types  of  stone 
implements,  such  as  mortars,  hammers,  spear  points,  and  adze  blades 
or  chisels.  A  variety  of  stone  material  was  employed,  mcludinii  slate 
and  often  beautifully  polished  jade  or  nephrite,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  practice  of  fashioning  stone  points  by  means  of  flaking,  which  was 
almost  universal  in  t)lhcr  parts  o\'  |332|  abt)riginal  America,  was  un- 
known here,  its  place  being  taken  by  rubbing  and  pecking.  i\*rhaps  the 
most  remarkable  examples  ol"  stone-work  in  this  area  are  the  hammers 
of  the  northern  tribes,  which  are  of^ten  carved  into  realistic  figures:  even 
masks  of  stone  were  made  to  some  extent.  Bone  was  used  in  the 
preparation  of  a  number  of  types  of  implements,  such  as  points  of 
hooks,  spears  and  arrows,  awls,  spindle  whorls,  sap  scrapers,  bark 
beaters,  bark  shredders,  adze  handles,  and  various  ceremonial  objects, 
such  as  medicine-men's  charms  and  ceremonial  war  clubs.  liorn  was 
naturally  less  extensively  used  than  bone;  yet  many  beautifully  carved 
examples  of  horn-work,  particularly  the  horn  spoons  of  the  Tsimshian 
and  Haida,  were  found.  Work  in  metal  was  of  tar  less  consequence  than 
work  in  wood,  stone,  horn,  and  bone.  Before  contact  with  the  whites, 
copper  was  the  only  metal  employed,  and  even  this  hardly  to  as  great 
an  extent  as  in  more  recent  times.  The  copper  was  merely  beaten  into 
the  desired  shape,  the  art  of  smelting  metals  being  entirely  unknow  n  in 
aboriginal  America.  The  most  characteristic  objects  of  copper  among 
the  west  coast  Indians  were  the  so-called  'coppers,'  large  or  small  plates 
of  conventional  form,  often  with  incised  designs;  these  'coppers,'  which 
seem  to  have  been  in  particular  use  among  the  Kwakiutl.  were  symbolic 
of  wealth,  being  often  exchanged  at  ceremonial  feasts  in  the  manner  o\' 
our  paper  currency. 

Upon  the  women  devolved  the  work  of  spinning,  netting,  matting, 
and  basket-making.  Thread  and  cordage  were  spun  o\'  cedar  bark 
strands,  spruce  and  cedar  root  fibres,  nettle  fibre,  and  sinew;  spindle 
and  whorl  were  used  in  the  process  of  spinning.  Nets  were  constructed 
chiefly  of  nettle  fibre  with  the  help  oi'  netting  needles  and  mesh  blocks 
of  wood.  Mats  were  of  two  types,  some  being  made  of  rushes  sewed 
together  by  long  wooden  needles  with  thread;  other  mats,  as  well  as 
bags  and  certain  garments,  were  made  of  strips  of  cedar  bark  thai  were 
woven  into  checker-work  or  twilled  patterns,  ornaniciilal  border  cllcx'ts 
being  often  obtained  by  dyeing  certain  strands  red  or  black  (chewed 
alder  bark  and  black  mud  were  respectively  used  as  d\es).  Ihe  basket r\ 
of  the  west  coast  Indians  is  much  less  highl>  developed  than  in  (.vV^j 
the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  its  place  being  largely  taken  b>  \\i>iKlen 
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vessels.  Besides  the  twilled  cedar  bark  bags  already  spoken  of,  which 
are  almost  as  much  examples  of  matting  as  basketry  proper,  all  the 
baskets  made  in  this  area  were  of  twined  technique,  coiling  being  entirely 
unknown.  Many  of  the  larger  twined  baskets  were  of  open-work,  others, 
often  ornamented  in  geometric  patterns  with  coloured  overlay,  were 
closely  woven.  Baskets  of  this  latter  type  were  made  particularly  by  the 
Tlingit  and  the  southern  tribes  among  the  Nootka. 


Games  and  Decorative  Art 

Quite  a  number  of  games,  both  of  chance  and  dexterity,  were  played 
by  the  coast  Indians.  Gambling  for  stakes  was  an  invariable  accompa- 
niment of  most  games  of  chance,  the  chief  of  which  were  the  stick  game, 
played  with  a  large  number  of  smooth  cylindrical  sticks  that  were  often 
ornamented  with  painted  designs;  the  hand  or  guessing  game  played 
with  a  pair  or  two  pairs  of  cylindrical  bones;  and  a  dice  game  played 
with  marked  beaver  teeth.  The  two  former  were  games  for  men,  the  last 
a  game  for  women.  The  hand  game  was  practically  universal  in  one 
form  or  another  among  the  aborigines  of  North  America  west  of  the 
Rockies;  the  guessing  side  sang  gambling  songs  to  the  accompaniment 
of  beating  of  sticks. 

Decorative  art  was  highly  developed.  Simple  geometric  designs  were 
brought  out  in  matting  by  dyeing  and  in  basketry  by  coloured  overlay 
strands.  This  style  of  art,  however,  is  more  characteristic  of  other  parts 
of  aboriginal  America  than  of  the  west  coast  Indians,  whose  decorative 
art  was  pre-eminently  one  of  conventional  realism.  Despite  the  great 
diversity  of  forms  in  which  this  style  of  art  is  expressed,  it  has  throughout 
the  same  general  characteristics.  Whether  the  designs  are  carved  in  relief 
on  totem-poles,  house-posts,  boxes,  and  trays,  painted  on  boxes,  house- 
boards,  or  at  bow  or  stern  of  canoes,  woven  in  blankets  of  mountain- 
goat  wool,  or  even  incised  in  modern  copper  or  silver  bracelets,  they 
are  unmistakably  west  coast  in  character  and  treatment.  The  [334] 
subjects  represented  are  practically  always  either  animals  or  supernatural 
beings,  but  often  so  stylized  and  distorted  by  the  conventions  of  artistic 
tradition  as  to  be  quite  unrecognizable  to  the  unprepared  observer.  In 
massive  relief  work  the  figures  preserve  their  realism  best  of  all,  but  a 
typical  design  painted  on  a  Haida  hat  or  woven  in  a  Chilkat  blanket 
suggests  little,  if  any,  of  the  intended  realism.  Conventionalization  is 
due  primarily  to  two  factors:  first,  the  desire  to  cover  the  whole  field 
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of  decoration;  sccondl\.  the  suhslilulion  lor  realism  pure  aiul  simple  of 
conventional  symbols  which,  in  the  mind  ot  the  native,  unambiguously 
refer  to  the  animal  or  being  represented,  in  consequence  of  the  fi)rmer 
tendency,  parts  of  the  field  that  would  normally  be  empty  are  filled  m 
with  oval  designs  or  'eyes,'  which  seem  originally  to  have  symboli/ed 
joints;  moreover,  the  animal  must  often  be  thought  of  as  cut  through 
and  spread  out,  or  distorted  in  some  other  conventional  way,  so  that 
the  parts  of  the  body  may  be  disposed  in  symmetrical  lashion  (thus  the 
two  halves  of  an  animafs  tail  are  often  represented  in  the  right  and  left 
of  the  design).  By  virtue  of  this  conventionalizing  tendency  animals  are 
often  given  human  form,  but  are  provided  with  characteristic  decorative 
elements  that  make  them  recognizable  as  animals.  Thus  the  beaver  is 
indicated  by  his  fiat  incisor  teeth  or  cross-hatched  tail,  the  eagle  by  his 
curved  beak,  and  the  bear  by  his  erect  ears  or  lolling  tongue.  In  actual 
practice  several  distinct  designs  are  often  combined  or  interlaced  in 
complicated  fashion  (as  in  the  superimposed  series  of  figures  on  a  totem- 
pole,  which  hold,  sit  on,  or  support  one  another),  whereby  the  symbolic 
interpretation  is  rendered  more  difficult.  Painted  designs  are  chietly  in 
black,  white,  or  red,  sometimes  also  in  blue  or  green;  relief  designs  on 
boxes  are  not  infrequently  painted  at  the  same  time.  Among  the  Nootka 
and  Salish  this  conventionally  realistic  style  of  art  is  only  slightly 
developed,  true  realism,  though  often  crude  in  execution,  taking  its 
place.  Such  realistic  designs,  representing  supernatural  beings  and  ani- 
mals, have  been  found  carved  into  the  rock  at  \arious  points  on 
Vancouver  Island.  [335] 


Music 

The  musical  art  also  of  the  west  coast  Indians  is  far  from  being  truly 
primitive  in  character.  It  is  chielly  vocal,  drums  and  rattles  being  often 
used  as  accompanying  instruments.  There  are  several  types  o{  skill ully 
constructed  whistles  or  trumpets  in  use,  which,  however,  ser\e  merely 
to  produce  various  kinds  of  calls  and  other  sounds  in  religious  cere- 
monials. Among  the  different  types  of  drum  used  are  the  hand-drums 
or  tom-toms  and  the  large  box-shaped  drums  o^  the  norihern  tribes 
Many  different  types  of  rattles  are  found,  among  them  being  the  large 
bird-shaped  wooden  rattles  of  the  Nootka.  the  globular  wooden  rattles 
of  the  Kwakiutl,  the  smaller  bird-shaped  rattles  o{  the  Isimshian  and 
Haida,  which  are  very  elaborately  decorated  in  relief,  pecten-shell  rattles. 
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and  hoop-shaped  rattles  with  attached  penguin  [puffin]  beaks.  Besides 
rattles  and  drums,  hand-beating  and  striking  of  sticks  on  planks  are 
also  often  employed  to  mark  time.  The  singing  of  songs  plays  a  very 
important  part  in  the  life  of  the  Indians,  particularly  in  the  conduct  of 
the  rituals.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  distinct  types  of  songs,  which 
differ  considerably  in  their  melodic  and  rhythmic  qualities;  particular 
types  of  accompaniment  are  often  limited  to  definite  classes  of  songs. 
The  music  of  the  songs  offers  interesting  problems  in  intonation,  the 
intervals  apparently  not  corresponding  exactly  to  those  that  we  are 
accustomed  to,  and  in  rhythm.  In  the  latter  respect  the  songs  exhibit  a 
complexity  that  not  seldom  far  surpasses  such  rhythmic  subtleties  as  we 
are  familiar  with.  Such  time  schemes  as  5/4,  which  are  quite  uncommon 
in  even  our  most  daring  modern  music,  are  not  at  all  infrequent  here; 
moreover,  drum  beats  do  not  always  follow  the  accents  of  the  song,  but 
follow  their  own  course,  yet  in  a  manner  definitely  related  to  the  song 
beats.  Much  attention  is  given  by  the  natives  to  the  proper  execution 
of  the  rhythmic  niceties  of  their  music;  in  earlier  times  mistakes  in 
rhythm  made  by  dancers  in  certain  sacred  songs  of  the  Kwakiutl  were 
punished  by  death.  [336] 

The  texts  of  the  songs  are  in  some  cases  definite  words,  in  others 
meaningless  syllables  or  burdens.  Not  infrequently  the  words  are  not  in 
the  ordinary  prose  forms  of  daily  speech,  but  are  special  song-words 
modified,  phonetically  or  otherwise,  from  the  normal  forms.  Many  types 
of  song  are  used  in  connection  with  dances,  in  which  various  steps, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  music,  are  used.  Women  have  dance 
steps  peculiar  to  themselves;  their  dancing  consists  largely  of  posturing 
and  of  swaying  movements  of  the  arms  and  body. 


Classes  of  Society  and  Clan  Organization 

Three  distinct  classes  of  society  are  recognized  in  the  social  structure 
of  the  west  coast  Indians  — nobility,  common  people,  and  slaves.  The 
chiefs  may  be  looked  upon  as  constitufing  the  highest  subdivision  of 
the  nobility.  These  three  classes  were,  at  least  in  theory,  fixed  once  for 
all,  each  individual  being  assigned  his  rank  by  inheritance.  The  chiefs 
exercised  considerable  authority  and  enjoyed  a  number  of  privileges  and 
property  rights  that  went  with  their  office.  Not  only  did  the  nobility 
constitute  a  class  higher  in  rank  than  that  of  the  common  people,  but 
they  were  carefully  graded  in  rank  among  themselves,  the  bearer  of 
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each  grade  o[^  nobility  being  distinguished  by  a  hereditary  name,  which 
inhered  in  a  defmite  family,  and  h\  a  detlnile  seat  assigned  to  hmi  at 
ceremonial  gatherings. 

Intercrossing  the  division  o)^  the  community  into  social  classes  was 
the  clan  organization,  which,  however,  obtained  in  strictness  only  for 
the  more  typical  west  ccxist  tribes.  A  clan  is  a  group  o\'  individuals  held 
together  by  ties  of  real  or  fancied  relationship,  and  generally  supposed 
to  have  common  descent  from  a  legendary  ancestor;  there  is  good 
evidence  to  show  that  the  clans  of  the  west  coast  were  in  e\ery  case 
merely  village  communities  in  origin  which,  by  migrations  and  inter- 
marriages, came  in  time  to  lose  their  distinctly  local  character.  Closely 
connected  with  the  clan  organization  was  totemism.  or  a  s\stem  of  clan 
crests.  A  crest  is  an  animal,  supernatural  being,  or  object,  generally  an 
animal,  [337]  which  in  the  mind  of  the  natives  is  associated  with  a 
particular  clan  and  which  often,  though  by  no  means  always,  gives  it 
its  name.  A  crest  animal  or  totem  is  not,  as  a  rule,  thought  of  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  clan,  nor  are  there,  generally  speaking,  specific  taboos 
in  force  against  killing  or  eating  it;  among  the  Kwakiull.  however,  belief 
in  the  ancestral  character  of  the  crest  animal  is  not  entirely  absent, 
though  it  is  not  as  systematically  developed  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  as.  for  instance,  in  aboriginal  Australia.  Each  clan  has  its  stock 
of  names,  songs,  privileges,  and  traditions.  These  traditions  always 
recount  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  remote  past,  the  totem  became 
associated  with  the  clan  ancestor,  the  most  typical  style  o'i  legend  in 
this  respect  being  that  in  which  the  ancestor  is  believed  to  ha\e  met  the 
totem  (the  mythological  prototype  of  the  animals,  supernatural  beings, 
or  objects  that  today  bear  his  name)  and  to  have  been  awarded  privileges 
and  supernatural  gifts  by  it. 

The  clans  are  subdivided  into  families,  which  often  have  their  own 
special  traditions,  privileges,  and  crests.  In  the  more  typical  tribes  oi 
the  north  the  clans  are  not  the  largest  totemic  units  o^  societs.  but  are 
grouped  into  larger  social  units,  known  among  ethnologists  as  phratries. 
These  are  always  few  in  number  and  have  their  distincti\e  crests.  Among 
the  Tlingit  there  are  two  such  phratries.  whose  crests  are  respectixely 
the  raven  and  the  wolf.  Among  the  Ilaida  the  {\\o  phratries.  correspiMid- 
ing  respectively  to  the  Tlingit  raven  and  wolf,  are  the  eagle  and  the 
raven;  the  Haida  raven  phratry,  curiously  enough,  cc^rresponds  to  the 
Tlingit  wolf  phratry —  not  the  ra\en  phratry  and  indeetl  its  chief  crest 
is  not  the  raven  but  the  killer-whale.  Among  both  the  Haida  and  llingil 
the  phratries  are  exogamous;  in  other  words,  an  individual  is  debarred 
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from  marrying  a  member  of  his  own  phratry,  but  must  seek  his  or  her 
partner  from  among  the  individuals  of  the  opposite  phratry.  Both  clan 
and  phratry  are,  in  these  tribes,  inherited  through  the  female  line,  whence 
it  follows  that  a  man  is  in  some  respects  considered  more  intimately 
related  to  his  mother's  brother  than  to  his  own  father.  Among  the 
Tsimshian  there  are  four  phratries,  whose  crests  are  [338]  respectively 
the  wolf,  raven,  bear,  and  eagle.  The  same  laws  of  exogamy  and  maternal 
inheritance  that  we  have  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Haida  and  Tlingit 
apply  to  the  Tsimshian  phratries.  The  grouping  of  clans  into  phratries 
seems  to  be  absent  in  the  other  west  coast  tribes,  but  the  Northern 
Kwakiutl  clans  resemble  the  phratries  of  the  Haida,  Tlingit,  and  Tsim- 
shian in  that  they  have  animal  names,  are  exogamous,  and  follow  the 
rule  of  maternal  descent.  The  rule  of  exogamy  is  not  carried  out  in  the 
other  west  coast  tribes,  the  Southern  Kwakiutl  clans  being  apparently 
indifferent  on  this  point,  whereas  among  the  Bella  Coola  it  seems  that 
the  opposite  tendency  obtained,  at  least  among  the  nobility,  of  the 
members  of  a  clan  marrying  among  themselves  (endogamy).  The 
Southern  Kwakiutl  system  of  inheritance  is  in  effect  maternal,  yet  not 
purely  so  in  form.  Among  the  Nootka  and  coast  SaHsh  the  crest  system, 
though  apparently  not  entirely  absent,  does  not  seem  to  be  as  definitely 
connected  with  social  units  as  in  the  other  tribes. 

Properly  speaking,  a  definite  clan  with  its  crest  or  crests  is  represented 
in  but  one  of  the  phratries  of  the  tribe,  yet  this  is  not  quite  consistently 
carried  out:  thus  we  find  that  among  the  Haida  the  raven  is  used  as  a 
crest  by  certain  clans  of  both  the  raven  and  eagle  phratries.  To  illustrate 
the  fact,  however,  we  may  enumerate  some  of  the  more  important  crests 
of  the  Haida  phratries.  Among  the  ravens  we  find,  in  the  order  of  their 
importance,  the  killer-whale,  the  grizzly  bear,  the  rainbow,  a  certain 
supernatural  being,  the  sea-Hon,  the  moon,  the  thunder-bird,  the  cu- 
mulus-cloud, the  dog-fish,  the  wolf,  the  flicker,  and  the  raven;  among 
the  eagles  we  find  represented  the  eagle,  the  beaver,  the  sculpin,  the 
frog,  the  whale,  the  raven,  the  halibut,  the  hummingbird,  the  cormorant, 
the  dog-fish,  the  heron,  and  another  supernatural  being.  Crests  are  not 
only  obtained  by  inheritance  but,  in  the  case  of  the  chiefs  and  nobility, 
may  be  acquired  by  purchase  or  gift  from  neighbouring  tribes,  whence 
is  explained  the  fact  that  famihes  and  clans  often  possess  several  crests 
subsidiary  to  the  main  one.  A  crest  is  concretely  symbolized  in  carved 
figures,  masks,  tattooing,  and  face-painting.  Not  all  the  figures  of  a 
totem-pole,  however,  [339]  necessarily  represent  crests  of  the  owner  of 
the  house;  the  crest  or  crests  of  his  wife,  and  supernatural  beings  that 
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have  reference  lo  Ihe  legendar\  hislorv  o{  liis  laniils.  are  also  sDincimies 
represented. 

One  of  the  most  deeply  rooted  ideas  in  the  culture  of  the  Indians  of 
the  coast  is  that  of  properly,  with  which  is  connected  that  ol' inheritance. 
Not  onl\  is  properly  in  the  narrow  sense  o\  the  word  inheritable,  but 
many  intangible  forms  of  wealth,  such  as  names,  songs,  legends,  dances 
(which  generally  go  with  certain  masks),  membership  in  religious  soci- 
eties, ritualistic  prisileges,  and  knowledge  of  secret  rituals  of  many  sorts, 
are  transmitted  by  inheritance.  It  is  indeed  these  latter  quite  as  much 
as  material  wealth  that  give  one  social  position  and  prestige.  Inheritance 
of  privileges  does  not  necessarily  take  place  at  the  death  of  their  former 
possessor.  One  of  the  most  characteristically  developed  procedures 
among  the  west  coast  Indians  is  the  transfer  of  status  and  accompanying 
privileges  to  the  heir.  Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  titular  chief 
of  a  village  or  clan  is  a  young  man  whose  maternal  uncle,  father,  or 
other  appropriate  predecessor  in  office  is  yet  alive  and  active. 


Media  of  Exchange  and  the  Potlatch 

Though  a  definite  coinage  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  de\eloped 
in  aboriginal  times,  there  were  several  media  of  exchange  whose  \alue 
was  as  much  symbolic  as  real.  Among  these  were  the  'coppers'  already 
spoken  of,  strings  of  dentalia,  triangular-shaped  box-covers,  which  often 
formed  part  of  dowries,  and,  in  later  times,  blankets  of  unit  value. 

A  chief  or  nobleman  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  exhibit  in  public  his 
wealth  and  prestige,  seeking  at  the  same  time,  wherever  possible,  to  add 
to  both.  The  chief  means  employed  for  these  purposes  was  the  potlatch 
or  ceremonial  feast  at  which  the  host  gave  away  property  (consisting  of 
slaves,  canoes,  strings  of  dentalia,  sea-otter  skins,  blankets,  or  other 
objects)  to  the  assembled  guests.  Such  a  potlatch  was  often  given  m 
connection  with  some  such  event  as  a  marriage,  the  coming  of  age  ot  a 
daughter  or  niece,  a  religious  [340]  ceremonial,  a  memorial  feast,  the 
assignment  of  adult  name  and  status  to  a  young  man  or  woman,  and 
many  other  occasions  of  ceremonial  or  social  significance.  .'\  tspical 
potlatch  was  always  rather  an  elaborate  affair,  consisting  partly  o\' 
ceremonial  activities,  including  songs  aiui  dances  apiiropnate  lo  the 
particular  type  of  potlatch,  and  of  the  potlatch  proper,  that  is.  the 
distribution  of  property.  This  distribution  was,  however,  rarely  in  the 
nature  of  a  gift  pure  and  simple,  as  it  was  always  understood  that  the 
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recipients  were  to  return  the  gift  at  one  hundred  per  cent  interest  in  a 
potlatch  given  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Thus  a  potlatch  was  to  a 
large  extent  the  pubHc  announcement  of  business  transactions  of  one 
kind  or  another,  at  which  debts  were  paid  and  investments  made.  Failure 
to  return  with  interest  the  value  of  the  property  obtained  in  a  potlatch 
meant  loss  of  prestige  and  would  arouse  the  contempt  and  derision  of 
the  rest  of  the  tribe.  Not  infrequently  a  tribe  as  such  invited  another 
tribe  to  a  potlatch,  and  the  mere  expense  of  feasting  all  the  guests  for 
a  number  of  days  was  in  such  cases  very  considerable.  A  spirit  of  rivalry 
between  chiefs  and  tribes  often  ran  high  in  potlatches,  each  seeking  to 
outdo  the  other.  Grandiloquent  speeches  delivered  by  formal  speakers 
extolling  the  wealth  and  dignity  of  the  host  and  his  ancestors,  and  taunts 
levelled  at  the  rival  chief,  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Sometimes  a  chief 
would  destroy  much  of  his  own  property  (the  killing  of  a  slave  was  one 
form  of  such  destruction)  in  order  to  show  how  reckless  he  could  be 
with  the  disposition  of  wealth.  If  his  rival  failed  to  do  Hkewise,  he  was 
deemed  outdone.  The  most  dreaded  form  of  destruction  of  property 
was  the  breaking  of  a  'copper,'  whereby  the  destruction  of  a  very  large 
amount  of  wealth  was  symbolized,  for  to  copy  such  an  example  might 
lead  to  impoverishment.  The  desire  to  amass  wealth  and  the  spirit  of 
rivalry  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  mainsprings  of  action  among  the 
west  coast  Indians. 


Ceremonial  Customs  and  Taboos 

Many  ceremonial  customs  and  taboos,  that  is,  prohibitions  or  restric- 
tions of  various  kinds,  accompanied  the  most  [341]  important  periods 
of  an  individual's  life.  The  chief  of  these  periods  may  be  said  to  have 
been  birth,  puberty  (in  the  case  of  girls),  marriage,  and  death.  At  birth 
the  parents  of  the  child  had  many  rather  irksome  taboos  to  observe  in 
regard  to  eating  certain  kinds  of  food  and  sharing  in  certain  activities. 
The  ears  of  the  child  were  pierced  and  its  head  flattened;  it  received  a 
child's  name  from  among  the  stock  of  names  owned  by  the  family,  later 
to  be  exchanged  for  an  adult  name,  this  in  turn  to  give  way  to  an  old 
man's  or  old  woman's  name.  The  arrival  of  a  girl  at  the  age  of  puberty 
was  probably  the  most  important  event  in  her  life  and  was  hedged 
about  by  ritual  performances  and  many  taboos.  Until  the  prescribed 
period,  often  lasting  for  a  year,  was  over,  she  was  looked  upon  as 
unclean,  and  lived  in  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  household.  During 
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this  period  she  was  iraiiicd  in  her  riiuiic  tliilics  dI  a  tull-iiroun  UDinan. 
Marriage,  generally  preceded  several  iiionlhs  before  by  a  formal  conning 
visit  o'i  the  bridegroom  and  his  people  to  the  house  of  the  future  bride, 
was  accompanied  by  the  giving  of  purchase-money  to  the  bride's  people, 
and,  in  return,  the  granting  of  a  dowry.  The  marriage  ceremony,  which 
{ook  place  on  the  arrival  o\'  the  bridegroom  at  the  house  o{  his  bride's 
people,  his  suit  having  meanwhile  been  granted,  often  took  the  form  of 
a  dramatic  performance  symbolizing  the  legendary  marriage  of  an 
ancestor.  Death  was  followed  by  the  burial  or  destruction  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  deceased.  The  methods  of  burial  differed  somewhat  in 
different  tribes,  one  of  the  characteristic  forms  being  the  burial  o\'  the 
body  in  a  box,  which  was  then  placed  in  the  branches  of  a  tree;  some 
families  possessed  private  caves  in  which  they  buried  their  dead.  There 
was  a  definite  period  of  mourning  followed  by  a  memorial  feast,  at 
which  the  various  taboos  in  force  during  this  period  were  lifted.  One  o{ 
the  most  interesting  of  these  taboos  was  the  avoidance  of  the  name  or 
of  any  word  sounding  like  the  name  of  the  deceased,  a  consequence  o^ 
which  was  that  many  individuals  in  the  tribe  changed  their  names  and 
that  certain  words  would  drop  out  of  use  for  some  time.  [342J 


Belief  in  the  Supernatural 

The  west  coast  Indians  believed  in  a  large  number  o{  supernal iiial 
beings  who  were  supposed  to  be  powerful  for  good  or  ill.  The  idea  o{ 
a  supreme  being  is  not  absent;  thus  among  the  Haida  we  find  a  belief 
in  an  all-powerful  being  called  Tower  of  the  Shining  Heavens."  while 
among  the  Nootka  prayers  were  addressed  to  the  'Sky  Chief.'  However, 
it  cannot  be  said  that  this  belief  in  a  supreme  being  occupied  an 
important  place  in  the  religious  system  o[^  the  natives.  Of  far  greater 
importance,  as  reflected  in  their  mythology  and  rituals,  are  a  large 
number  of  beings,  definitely  localized  in  air.  sea.  or  land,  ihat  are 
believed  capable  of  bestowing  detniite  powers  on  mankind.  Among  the 
Haida  the  sea  was  believed  to  be  peopled  bv  a  vast  number  o\'  such 
beings,  who  were  regarded,  curiously  enough,  as  members  ol  either  the 
raven  or  eagle  phratry.  The  thunder-bird,  particularlv  among  the 
Nootka,  was  looked  upon  with  great  awe;  il  is  llie  tlapping  of  his  wings 
as  he  leaves  his  mountain  home  to  ^^o  out  in  pursiui  o\  whales  that 
constitutes  thunder,  while  his  bell,  itself  a  supernatural  serpenl-like 
being,  twists  in  the  air  and  makes  the  lightning.  Besides  supernatural 
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beings  of  this  sort,  there  were  beheved  also  to  be  a  great  many  kinds 
of  more  or  less  uncanny  supernatural  peoples  corresponding  to  our  own 
fairies,  mermaids,  and  other  imaginary  beings.  Some  of  these  could 
bestow  favours  on  men,  others  were  of  small  account. 

Some  of  the  religious  ceremonials  of  the  natives  were  performed  in 
connection  with  specific  events,  such  as  the  arrival  at  maturity  of  girls, 
the  first  appearance  in  the  season  of  salmon,  or  the  capture  or  stranding 
of  a  whale.  The  most  important  of  all  rituals,  however,  was  held  in  the 
winter,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  sacred  season.  The  masks,  whistles, 
and  other  ceremonial  regalia  that  were  used  in  the  course  of  the  winter 
ritual  had  to  be  concealed  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  their  exposure 
constituted  a  sacrilege  that  was  sometimes  punished  with  death.  The 
main  idea  at  the  basis  of  the  winter  ceremonials  may  be  said  to  be  that 
[343]  of  the  introduction  of  novices  or  initiates  into  the  protection  of 
certain  supernatural  beings,  who  were  supposed  to  reveal  themselves  in 
secluded  places  and  to  bestow  their  customary  gifts  upon  them.  We  are 
here  face  to  face  with  the  widespread  American  Indian  belief  in  the 
acquirement  of  power  or  'medicine'  from  some  manitou  or  guardian 
spirit.  The  west  coast  practice,  however,  differs  fundamentally  from  the 
normal  process  in  that  the  individual  does  not  put  himself  into  religious 
association  with  any  supernatural  being  at  will,  but  always  with  one  to 
which  he  is  entitled  by  virtue  of  his  inherited  privileges.  Moreover,  the 
supernatural  beings  involved  were  strictly  limited  in  number  and  graded 
in  rank.  Among  the  Kwakiutl,  who  seem  to  have  developed  the  winter 
ceremonials  in  their  greatest  complexity,  this  state  of  affairs  resulted  in 
a  peculiar  social  organization  which  obtained  only  during  the  course  of 
the  ritual  season.  In  place  of  the  clan  organization  in  effect  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  the  so-called  profane  season,  the  members  of 
the  tribe  were  divided  into  religious  fraternities  (the  so-called  secret 
societies),  which  were  each  composed  of  members  initiated  by  the  same 
supernatural  being.  All  the  members  of  the  tribe  that  had  already  been 
initiated  into  some  fraternity  were  grouped  together  as  'Seals,'  in  contrast 
to  the  uninitiated  and  superannuated  individuals,  who  were  grouped 
together  under  the  name  of  'Sparrows.'  The  fraternities  constituting  the 
'Seals'  had  each  its  assigned  rank,  its  definitely  prescribed  mode  of 
action,  its  songs,  its  dances,  its  whistles,  its  masks,  and  its  cedar  bark 
regalia.  Many  also  made  use  of  symbolic  objects  of  various  kinds,  while 
among  the  Nootka  and  other  tribes  specific  face-paints  were  used.  The 
most  important  fraternities  were  the  Cannibals,  who  were  initiated  by 
the  cannibal  spirit  and  who  acted  in  a  frenzied  manner  and  practised 
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ritualistic  cannibalism,  the  (Jhosis.  ihc  lools,  whose  luncliDn  it  uds  to 
police  the  proceedings,  and  the  (jri//ly  Bears.  The  general  ct)nduct  ol 
the  ceremonials  was  dramatic  in  character  and  the  state  of  mind  ol  the 
participants  was  often  one  of  religious  ecstasy.  A  novice  was  never 
introduced  at  his  initiation  into  the  highest  fraternity  to  which  his 
inherited  privileges  entitled  [344]  him.  hut  ad\anced  frt)m  one  fraternity 
to  another  in  the  course  of  successive  winter  ceremonials.  A  typical 
initiation  consisted  in  the  abduction  of  the  novice  into  the  woods, 
theoretically  by  the  supernatural  being,  his  ceremonial  capture  and 
return  after  a  stated  period,  the  exorcism  of  the  spirit  that  caused  his 
frenzy,  and  the  performance  of  the  dances  that  he  is  supposed  to  ha\e 
learned  from  his  newly  acquired  protector. 

Disease,  as  among  most  primitive  peoples,  is  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  entry  of  a  disease-object  or  'pain'  into  the  body  of  the  sick  person, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  the  shaman  or  medicine-man  to  find  the  nature 
and  seat  of  the  'pain,'  also,  if  possible,  the  one  responsible  for  its  entry, 
who,  if  discovered,  may  then  be  summarily  dealt  with.  A  medicine-man 
is  believed  to  have  gained  supernatural  power  from  some  uncann\  or 
rarely  seen  being  that  he  has  met  in  the  woods  or  other  secluded  spot; 
most  medicine-men  claim  more  than  one  such  tutelary  spirit.  There  are 
different  types  of  doctoring  procedures,  in  most  of  which  the  singing  t>f 
medicine-songs  plays  an  important  part.  Generally  the  medicme-man 
puts  himself  into  a  supernormal  state,  often  a  trance,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  is  enabled  by  the  help  of  his  medicine  spirits  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  a  disease.  The  main  object  was  always  to  expel  the  foreign 
substance  causing  the  disease,  and  this  is  often  shown  in  the  shape  o\' 
a  hair  or  other  small  inconspicuous-looking  object.  Distinct  from  sha- 
manism or  primitive  doctoring,  which  might  for  revenge  or  other  reasons 
be  employed  to  cause  as  well  as  to  cure  disease,  is  witchcraft,  in  so  far 
as  it  may  be  practised  by  any  one,  of  which  many  forms  were  in  use 
among  the  Indians.  Among  the  Nootka  each  family  had  its  own  inher- 
ited stock  of  curative  herbs  and  other  medicines  for  ailments  i^f  different 
kinds,  methods  of  bewitching,  and  methods  of  warding  off  witchcraft. 


Myths 

The  existence  of  a  large  body  of  mythological  lore  among  the  natives 
of  the  west  coast  has  been  referred  to  more  than  once.  As  a  rule,  a  strict 
difference  is  made  among  all  the  [345]  tribes  between  m>ths  pure  and 
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simple,  which  are  the  common  property  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  family 
legends,  which,  though  for  the  most  part  quite  mythical  in  content,  have 
a  more  historical  ring  about  them  than  the  myths  of  the  first  type.  The 
clan  or  family  legends  are  the  property  of  particular  clans  and  families 
and  detail  the  acquirement  of  powers  and  privileges  by  ancestors  of  the 
families  laying  claim  to  them.  It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
Une  between  the  subject-matter  of  myths  proper  and  that  of  family 
legends,  as  much  of  the  myth  motives  and  folk-lore  current  in  west 
coast  mythology,  and,  for  that  matter,  in  some  cases  in  American  Indian 
mythology  generally,  has  been  incorporated  into  the  pseudo-historical 
framework  of  the  legends.  Not  infrequently  genealogies  are  introduced 
into  these  family  legends. 

The  typical  myths,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  tell  of  the 
experience  of  animal  beings  who,  as  so  often  in  American  Indian 
mythology,  are  believed  to  have  existed  in  human  or  semi-human  form 
in  a  remote  mythological  epoch,  and  who  constitute  the  progenitors  of 
the  transformed  animals  of  today.  The  idea  of  a  definite  creation  of  the 
world,  such  as  we  find  in  typical  Californian  and  other  Indian  mythol- 
ogies, hardly  finds  a  place  here.  The  world  is  always  supposed  to  have 
been  very  much  as  it  is  now,  except  that  things  were  originally  in  a 
much  more  chaotic  state.  Culture  heroes  are  believed  to  have  trans- 
formed various  features  of  the  mythological  world  into  those  we  are 
familiar  with  now.  Among  some  tribes  the  culture  hero  is  thought  of  as 
a  human  being  endowed  with  supernatural  power,  in  others  he  is  an 
animal  being.  Curiously  enough,  the  culture  hero  is  not  always  spoken 
of  with  unmingled  respect,  for  many  incidents  are  told  of  him  which 
reveal  him  as  clownish,  gluttonous,  and  obscene.  This  so-called  'trick- 
ster' note  is  often  conjoined  in  American  Indian  mythology  with  that 
of  the  culture  hero  or  transformer.  The  raven  is  the  culture  hero  and 
trickster  of  the  THngit,  Haida,  and  Tsimshian.  Some  of  his  exploits,  as 
his  liberation,  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations,  of  daylight,  which 
had  been  kept  enclosed  in  a  box  by  a  greedy  individual,  almost  entitle 
him  to  be  considered  a  kind  of  [346]  god;  yet  almost  in  the  same  breath 
incidents  are  related  of  him  that  would  put  him  on  the  level  of  a 
Reynard  the  Fox  or  Till  Eulenspiegel.  Among  the  more  southern  tribes 
his  role  as  culture  hero  is  assumed  by  other  characters  and  he  has 
degenerated  into  a  trickster  pure  and  simple. 
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Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Adam  Shorn  and  Arthur  G.  Doughty  (eds.), 
Canada  and  Its  Provinces,  vol.  21.  Toronto:  Glasgow,  Brook  and  Co., 
315  —  346  (1914).  Four  full  pages  of  illustrations  are  omitted  from  this 
reprinting. 


A  Sketch  of  the  Social  Organization  of  the  Nass  River 

Indians 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  February,  1915,  a  deputation  of  four  Nass  River  Indians 
visited  Ottawa  on  business  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  D.  C.  Scott,  the 
Deputy  Superintendent  General  of  Indian  AfTairs,  their  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  anthropological  work  of  the  Geological  Survey 
and  to  the  ethnological  exhibits  in  its  museum.  Opportunity 
was  thus  gained,  on  February  18  and  19,  for  the  writer  to  secure 
a  sketch  of  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  social  organization  of  the 
Nass  River  division  of  the  Tsimshian  stock,  a  sketch  which  is 
confessedly  imperfect  in  many  respects,  but  which  may,  for  the 
present,  contribute  its  share  towards  the  comparative  study  of 
the  problems  of  West  Coast  sociology. 

The  Indians  constituting  the  deputation  were: 
(1.)  Chief  T.  L.  Derrick  (see  frontispiece),  living  at  the 
village  of  Aiyansh  {'a'ya'tic).  He  formerly  lived  at  the  village 
of  kdlaxta-'^mckc,  whence  he  moved  to  Aiyansh  along  with  most 
of  "his  tribesmen.  He  is  59  years  of  age  and  is  the  third  chief 
by  rank  of  the  ^U'anwrl'kc  tribe.  His  present  Indian  name  is 
^e-xk"',  one  of  the  noble  names  of  the  kdwd'na-^r''  clan,  to 
which  Chief  Derrick  belongs  and  of  which   he  is  head  chief. 
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His  father  was  head  chief  of  the  kispo-^'dwc'd?  phratry  of  the 
ktiii^ankcrlk"  tribe.  He  is  also  known  as  li'c'mc,  a  nickname 
going  back  to  his  child  name.  Despite  his  age,  Chief  Derrick 
has  quite  a  good  command  of  English,  and  this,  combined  with 
his  great  intelligence  and  evident  knowledge  of  aboriginal  social 
conditions  among  his  people,  made  it  possible  to  obtain  a  larger 
amount  of  material  in  a  short  time  than  is  perhaps  ordinarily 
feasible.  He  is  responsible  for  practically  all  the  data  contained 
in  this  paper.  He  was  assisted  by  the  interpreter,  Mr.  Woods, 
only  part  of  the  time. 

(2.)  Chief  W.  J.  Lincoln,  living  at  the  village  of  Kincolith 
{^(tifo'l'x).  He  is  about  40  years  of  age  and  is  the  youngest 
chief  of  the  ^dxak'"  tribe.  His  Indian  name  is  qadaxe-'^x, 
one  of  the  noble  names  of  the  laxlo-'kct'  clan,  to  which  Chief 
Lincoln   belongs. 

(3.)  Chief  A.  N.  Calder,  living  at  the  village  of  Greenville 
{laxqaltsa' p) .  He  is  about  46  years  of  age  and  is  the  head 
chief  of  the  kit^i^e-'ncx  tribe.  His  Indian  name  is  'nagwa'o'" 
"long  hand,"  one  of  the  noble  names  of  the  laxktbo"  or  Wolf 
phratry,  to  which  Chief  Calder  belongs. 

(4.)  Mr.  R.  S.  Woods,  living  at  Kincolith.  He  is  about 
22  years  of  age  and  belongs  to  the  noble  class  of  the  kctxafe'" 
tribe.  His  Indian  name  is  nixdjo-'nt',  one  of  the  noble  names  of 
the  laxs^r'k'  or  Eagle  phratry,  to  which  Mr.  Woods  belongs. 
Mr.  Woods  is  only  part  Indian,  his  mother  having  been  half- 
breed  and  his  father  white.  He  speaks  perfect  English  and  proved 
useful  as  interpreter. 

I  may  say  that  the  data  here  presented  were  obtained  with- 
out any  reference  whatever  to  the  material  on  Nass  River 
social  organization  that  Boas  gives  in  his  account  of  the  tribe 
(Report  of  the  65th  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  1895,  pp.  569-583).  Correspondences 
between  his  and  my  own  data  have,  therefore,  all  the  force  of 
mutually  corroborative  evidence. 
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TRIBHS  AND  VII. LACKS. 

The  Tsimsliian  tribes  of  Nass  ri\'er  are  known  colkclivcly 
as  msqa'^.  Though  held  together  by  identity  of  language  and 
common  interest,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  political 
entity,  each  tribe  being  an  independent  unit  and  occupying  its 
own  village  or  villages.  There  are  four  of  these  tribes,  occupying 
villages  along  the  Nass  in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the 
mouth  of  the  river: 

(1.)  ^ctxaU'"  "people  of  (fish)  traps,"  located  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  They  occupy  the  two  villages  of  kniyo'l'x  "place 
of  scalps",  or  Kincolith,  and  laxqaUsa'p  "old  village  site"  (literally 
"on  the  town"),  or  Greenville.  The  former  village  is  said  to  be 
so  named  because  the  scalps  of  enemies  used  to  be  dried  there. 

(2.)  kU§i§e"nix  "people  further  up  stream"  (from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  preceding  tribe).  Their  village  is  named 
laxanla"  "mountain  slide."  They  are  considered  the  main 
tribe  of  the  Nass  River  Indians. 

(3.)  kctwankcrlk^  "people  of  home-of-lizards"  (from  kcdk'' 
"lizard").  They  used  to  inhabit  the  old  village  of  kUivayikcclk*, 
from  which  the  tribe  receives  its  name.  At  present  they  are 
located  at  laxH  'yd'ns  "under  leaf",  or  Underleaf.  a  recently 
established  village  situated  across  the  river  from  the  old  one. 

(4.)  k!t'anwrl*kc  "people  moving  regularly  from  and  back 
to  their  home  village."  The  name  refers  to  their  periodic  de- 
scent to  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  get  olachen  (sd'k'),  but  no 
other  fish.  They  occupy  the  two  villages  of  kitlaxta-^mtkc 
"village  on  ponds,"  or  Gitlakdamix,  and  'a'yd'ns  "leaves  coming 
out,"  or  Aiyansh.  The  latter  is  a  new  village  (only  about 
forty  years  old),  to  which  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  tribe 
have  moved  over,  few  being  left  at  the  older  village  of 
^itlaxta-'^mckc. 

PHRATRIES,  CLANS,  AND  CRKSIS. 

The  Nass  River  Indians,  like  their  southern  neighbours,  the 
Tsimshian  proper,  are  divided  into  four  exogamous  phratries 
ip'te-^q'')  with  maternal  descent,  i.e.,  the  crests  and  other  privi- 
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leges  descend  from  a  man  to  his  sister's  son;  one's  predecessor  in 
the  holding  of  any  title  or  right  is  thus  not  his  father,  but  his 
maternal  uncle.  The  phratries  are  the  laxkibo-""  "on  the  wolf," 
generally  referred  to  simply  as  Wolves  (cf.  kcbo-""  "wolf");  the 
laxski-'k'  "on  the  eagle,"  generally  referred  to  simply  as  Eagles 
(cf.  xcsd-k'  "eagle";  xs^ik'  is  the  Tsimshian  proper  dialectic 
form);  the  k(spo-"divrd9,  a  name  of  unknown  meaning;  and  the 
qana'da,  also  of  unknown  meaning.  The  name  qana'da  was 
said  by  Chief  Derrick  to  be  derived  from  qana-'"''  "frog,"  one  of 
the  crests  of  this  phratry;  it  is  more  than  likely,  however,  that 
this  is  merely  a  folk  etymology  to  explain  an  otherwise  meaning- 
less term.  The  main  crest  of  the  Wolves  is  the  wolf,  of  the 
Eagles  the  eagle,  of  the  kispo-'^dwt'dd  (at  least  in  part)  the 
killer-whale  {'ne-ql),  of  the  qana'da  the  raven  (qa-q'). 

As  far  as  present  distribution  is  concerned,  these  phratries 
are  found  well  scattered  among  the  four  Nass  River  tribes, 
though  not  all  of  them  are  represented  in  each  tribe. ^  The 
Wolves  are  found  in  all  four  tribes,  but  they  do  not  occupy  the 
same  rank  in  each;  they  are  the  head  phratry  among  the 
kct'anwrl'kc,kctgi§e-'n!x,  and  kdxate"*,  but  the  third  and  last 
among  the  kUwanckrlk".  The  Eagles  are  found  represented 
in  three  of  the  tribes,  being  absent  among  the  kttgige-'ntx. 
The  kispo-^dwc'dd  phratry  again  is  absent  among  the  ktt$i%e-"ncx, 
but  represented  in  the  other  three  tribes.  The  qana'da  phratry, 
finally,  is  found  to  be  lacking  among  the  ^dwankci'lk^  only.  The 
relative  importance  of  a  phratry  seems  to  depend  on  the  number 
of  members  it  counts. 

The  phratries  are  subdivided  into  smaller  groups  that  may 
be  termed  clans  or,  perhaps  preferably,  families.  The  Indian 
term  for  these  subdivisions  is  wd'ndfd'l,  though  the  more  in- 
clusive term  P'te-'q''  seems  also  to  be  used  to  apply  to  them; 
wd'ndfd'l  may  be  translated  as  "being  together  with  one  another" 
(cf.  Tsimshian  reduplicated  na-tdUa'l  "company"),  i.e.  "group 
of  kinsmen  dwelling  together."  The  clans  have  their  definite 
order  of  rank  within  the  phratry  of  a  particular  tribe  and  are 
characterized  by  the  ownership  of  special  crests,  legends,  songs, 

'It  is  quite  likely,  as  Mr.  Barbeau  points  out,  that  the  facts  of  distribution  as  given  in  this 
VADci  apply  only  to  the  nobles. 
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individual  names,  houses,  hunting  aiul  tishinjj;  tfrritories.  and 
numerous  other  inheritable  privileges.  On  the  whole,  a  clan 
seems  to  be  confined  to  a  single  tribe,  though  there  are  cases  of 
a  single  clan  name  being  represented  in  two  distinct  tribes. 
Thus,  the  ^ispo-^dwc'dd  clan  of  both  the  ^Uw  anker  Ik"  and 
^iCanwi'l'kc  bears  the  name  of  ^cs^d-'sl',  though  the  crests,  as 
far  as  they  were  obtained,  do  not  correspond  at  all;  the  main 
crest  of  this  clan  among  the  ^Uwarikcclk"  is  the  killer-whale, 
among  the  ^ct'anwrl'kc  the  moon.  In  other  words,  rank  and 
privileges  can  not  be  safely  predicated  of  either  phratry  or  clan 
(insofar  as  covered  by  a  name  of  more  than  unilocal  distri- 
bution), but  must  always  be  studied  with  reference  to  a  partic- 
ular tribe  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  village. 

While  each  of  the  four  phratries,  as  we  have  seen,  has  its 
characteristic  or  head  crest,  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  this 
crest  figures  as  the  main  crest  of  each  of  its  clans.  Thus,  among 
six  Nass  River  clans  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry,  only  two 
possess  the  wolf  as  their  main  crest  (in  one  of  these,  moreover, 
this  crest  has  the  special  name  of  "wolves  moving  about");  in 
two  others  the  wolf  occurs  as  one  of  the  crests,  but  not  as  the 
main  crest,  this  position  being  occupied  by  the  "son  of  black 
bear"  and  "white  grizzly"  respectively;  in  the  two  other  families, 
finally,  the  wolf  is  apparently  not  owned  as  crest  at  all,  the  main 
crest  in  each  of  these  being  the  "black-bear  prince."  Similar 
conditions  prevail  with  reference  to  the  other  phratries.  The 
ascription  of  a  single  definite  main  crest  to  each  of  the  phratries 
must,  therefore,  not  be  understood  inclusively.  However,  there 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  some  connexion  is  recognized  between 
the  member  of  a  phratry  and  his  phratric  crest  or  crests,  even  in 
cases  where  it  is  not  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  specific  crests  of 
his  clan.  Thus,  while  the  kitwd'nd-^r''  clan  of  the  ^U'anurl'kc 
tribe,  the  second  clan  in  rank  of  the  Wolf  phratry  as  represented 
in  the  tribe,  does  not  possess  the  right  to  use  the  wolf  as  a  real 
crest,  it  nevertheless  can  show  it  in  a  potlatch  "for  fun,"  as  it  is 
their  phratric  emblem;  the  point  is  that  they  may  not  use  the 
wolf  crest  to  increase  their  prestige,  as  by  the  giving  away  of 
property  in  connexion  with  it.  Chief  Derrick  went  on  to  say 
that  any  member  of  the  Wolf  phratry  could  use  both  wolf  and 
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black-bear  as  ordinary  crests,  but  as  specific  "high"  crests  only 
insofar  as  his  clan  had  the  definite  privilege  of  using  one  or  both 
of  them.  The  right  to  use  a  crest  can  be  transmitted  only  within 
the  limits  of  matrilinear  inheritance.  However,  it  is  sometimes 
customary  among  the  Nass  River  Indians  for  a  chief  to  lend  his 
main  crest  to  be  shown  at  his  son's  potlatch,  without  his  son 
thereby  securing  the  right  to  the  regular  use  of  the  crest.  There 
is  also  a  tendency  to  reserve  the  use  of  the  most  important 
crest  or  crests  to  the  head  chief  and  his  titular  successor,  the 
other  members  of  the  clan  being  permitted  to  use  only  the  minor 
crests.  Thus,  among  the  kdwiVnd-'kt'\  the  second  family  of  the 
Wolf  phratry  of  the  kU'ajiwrl'kc,  the  two  main  crests,  the  "prince 
black- bear"  and  the  lo-'ayo-'q'  crest,  were  reserved,  as  far  as 
represententation  at  potlatches  was  concerned,  for  the  chief 
(Chief  Derrick  himself)  and  his  chief  sororal  nephew,  while  the 
minor  crests  of  the  family,  such  as  the  "underground  people," 
"doorkeepers,"  and  "stone  platform,"  could  be  used  either  by 
himself  or  his  inferiors  of  the  same  family.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  a  special  crest  of  a  family  can  not  be  used  by  a 
men'ber  of  another  family  of  the  same  or  another  phratry,  even 
if  the  latter  is  superior  in  rank.  According  to  Mr.  Woods,  one 
cannot  even  pay  a  neighbour  a  visit  and  wear  a  garment  decor- 
ated with  a  minor  crest  without  justifying  the  use  of  such  regalia 
by  the  expenditure  of  property  at  the  house  visited.  In  view  of 
these  circumstances  I  think  it  may  be  more  proper  to  speak  of  an 
individual  having  the  right  to  use  a  crest  than  owning  a  crest.  The 
latter  terminology  implies,  or  may  be  taken  to  imply,  a  mystico- 
religious  relation  between  the  individual  and  the  crest-being, 
an  implication  which  it  seems  safest  to  avoid.  Connected  with 
the  attitude  of  jealous  respect  towards  the  crest  is  the  custom 
of  not  showing  more  than  one  crest  at  a  single  potlatch. 

There  seems  to  be  a  marked  tendency  for  each  clan  to  show 
its  crests  in  some  more  or  less  definitely  circumscribed  concrete 
form,  different  from  that  in  which  the  same  crests  are  exhibited 
by  other  fa  lilies.  In  quite  a  number  of  cases  this  tendency  is 
reflected  in  the  formal  name  of  the  crest,  the  name  of  the  crest 
animal  being  modified  by  some  descriptive  epithet.  Thus,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  the  wolf  crest  occurs  also  in  the  special  form 
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of  "wolves  moving  about,"  thi'  hlack-bt-ar  crest  also  as  "black- 
bear  prince"  (the  epithet  "prince"  is  found  also  with  other 
crests,  e.g.,  "killer-whale  prince"  and  "mountain-goat  prince," 
and  seems  to  in  licate  that  the  crest  as  used  by  the  particular 
family  stands  higher  in  rank  than  the  simple  unqualified  crest 
of  other  families)  and  "son  of  black-bear."  In  many  cases  the 
modified  crest  name  indicates  clearly  the  type  of  ceremonial 
object  shown  as  a  representation  of  the  crest.  Thus,  we  not 
only  have  the  eagle  crest,  but  also  "stone  eagle,"  "wooden  eagle," 
"abelone-covered  ea  .le,"  and  "eagle  garment."  Similarly,  the 
raven  crest  appears  also  in  the  special  forms  of  "abelone-covered 
raven"  and  "two  ravens,"  the  mountain-goat  crest  also  as 
"mountain-goat  hat."  It  is  significant  to  note  that  while 
the  mountain-goat  is  primarily  a  ^ispo-'^divi'dQ  crest,  the  special 
"mountain-goat  hat"  was  given  as  one  of  the  crests  of  a  qana'da 
clan.  The  tendency  towards  a  concrete  interpretation  of  the 
crest  idea  comes  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  case  of  crests  which 
refer  not  to  animals  or  celestial  bodies  but  to  peculiar  ceremonial 
objects  connected  with  legends.  Thus,  one  of  the  crests  of  an 
Eagle  clan  is  a  ceremonial  ladle  bearing  the  name  of  "small 
coffin,"  and  a  Wolf  clan  has  as  one  of  its  crests  the  "foolish 
grease-dish."  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  crests  of  this 
type  are  of  lesser  age  than  the  ty;)ical  animal  and  celestial  crests, 
as  they  seem  in  every  case  to  be  peculiar  to  special  clans  and  thus 
to  have  arisen,  on  the  whole,  subsequently  to  the  splitting  up  of 
larger  groups  into  the  present  clans.  It  is  not  probable  that 
historically  they  are  strictly  comparable  to  the  more  general 
crests;  it  seems  quite  likely  that  they  are  to  be  explained  as  a 
result  of  the  ever-increasing  tendency  to  identify  the  crest  with 
a  specific  representation  of  it.  Psychologically  it  is  important 
that  the  same  term,  aywk^s,  is  applied  to  both  types  of  crests, 
as  well  as  to  the  privilege  of  using  a  distinctive  house  name. 

We  shall  now  give  the  ranking  of  phratries  and  families  in 
each  of  the  four  tribes,  beginning  with  the  kd'anwi'l'kc  and 
proceeding  down  stream,  also  the  crests  used  by  each  famiU-, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  ascertained.  I  can  naturally  not  claim 
completeness  in  this  outline  of  clans  and  crests  .ind  so  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  caution  that  too  much  must  not,  in  most 
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cases,  be  made  of  negative  evidence.  Chief  Derrick  did  not  in 
any  case  enumerate  all  the  crests  of  a  clan.  This  was  due  partly 
to  forgetfulness,  partly  to  the  impossibility  of  doing  more  than 
skimming  the  surface  in  the  short  time  at  our  disposal.  The 
crests  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  Chief  Derrick  dictated  them. 
This  should  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  order  indicated  rigidly 
reflects  their  ranking,  even  assuming  that  a  definite  ranking  of 
crests  is  obtainable.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  the  order  at  least 
approximates  to  such  a  ranking,  the  less  widely  distributed 
crests  generally  coming  last.  At  any  rate,  there  was  no  doubt  in 
Chief  Derrick's  mind  as  to  which  was  the  highest  crest  for 
any  given  clan. 

(1.)     Clans    and    Crests    of    the    ^U'anwrl^kc. 

The  phratries,  all  four  of  which  are  here  represented,  with 
their  clans,  rank  as  follows: 

I.  laxkibo-'"  "on  wolf."     This  is  the  head  phratry  of  the  tribe 

and  is  divided  into  three  clans,  ranking  in  the  following 
order : 

1.  ^csqansnd-'t  "people  from  sqansnd"t,  home-of- 
berry-bushes" ;  sqansnd-'t  is  the  name  of  their 
former  village.     The  head  chief  is  skate-'ti. 

2.  kUwd'nd'^r'^  "all  in  one  (though  living  in  different 
houses)."     The  head  chief  is  Chief  Derrick. 

3.  ^dwdlu-ya'x'^  "people  of  hiding  place." 

II.  laxs^r'h  "on  eagle."     This  also  is  subdivided  into  three 
clans,  ranking  in  the  following  order : 

1.  sdmlaxs§i"k'     "real     laxs^i"k\"     i.e.      "foremost 

Eagles." 

2.  laxtsdme'l^x  "on  beaver." 

3.  k(tqane"*qs  "people  of  ladders." 

III.  ^ispo-'^dwc'dd,  consisting  of  only  one  clan: 

1.  ^isqd-'st'  "people  living  among  hd'ct\  certain  green 
bushes." 

IV.  qana'da,  not  further  subdivided. 
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Chief   Derrick   gave   the   last    two   i)hratries  in   this  onlrr. 
but  stated  that  they  were  alike  in  rank. 

The  crests  of  these  clans  are  as  follows. 

I.     Wolf  phratry. 

1.     ^isiansnd-'t  clan. 

a.  kibo-'"   "wolf."     Main  crest  of  this  clan 
"specifically,   as  well   as  general   crest  of 

the  Wolf  phratry. 

b.  cmax  "black  bear."  This  is  the  or(linar>' 
bear,  not  the  "prince  bear"  of  the  second 
family  of  this  phratry.  The  word  cnidx 
is  probably  identical  with  Tsinishian 
sa'mi,  which,  according  to  Boas,  means 
"meat,"  but  is  also  used  as  plural  for 
ol  "black-bear."  The  proper  term  for 
black  bear  in  Nass  River  is  'oJ. 

c.  haikelaxa'  "something  to  poke  (or 
stab)  the  sky  with"  (properly  ha-kel-lax- 
ha',  cf.  Tsimshian  ^al  "to  spear").' 
This  is  a  long  ceremonial  staff  that  is 
shown  in  potlaches;  there  are  songs  that 
go  with  it. 

2.     ^itwd'nd-^r'^  clan. 

a.  Iko-wc'l'kcdkum  cmdx  "prince  black-bear." 

Main  crest  of  the  family.  When  shown 
as  a  crest,  the  eyes  and  cars  of  the  bear 
are  inlaid  with  abelonc. 

b.  lo-'ayo-'q'  "controlling  the  law  {ai  sealing 
atpotlatches),"  literally  perhaps  "where- 
in is  law,  custom"  (cf.  Tsimshian  aya-wux 
"law,  custom").  This  term  refers  to  the 
skull-like  mask,  representing  the  head 
chief  of  the  ghosts,  worn  by  a  man  at 
the  door   whose   business   it    is   to   usher 

""^mshian  fonn,  are  taken  from  F.  Boa.,  Ts,msH,an  ^«'' J^^  f  •"^-  P"»>'ic*tioa.  ci 
American  EUinological  Society,  vol.  III.  1912.  vocabulary  (pp.  254-284). 
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guests  to  their  proper  seats  at  the  pot- 
latch  given  by  the  host  to  show  this  crest. 
The  masked  usher  represents  the  mythical 
head  chief  of  the  ghosts  who,  according  to 
the  family  legend  accounting  for  the  ori- 
gin of  the  crest,  gave  power  to  the  family 
ancestor.  Chief  Derrick  explained  that 
his  own  right  to  use  the  lo''ayo-'q' 
crest  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  legendary 
ancestor  took  the  skull-mask  away  from 
the  one  who  first  had  it,  i.e.  the  ghost. 
This  crest  is  evidently  identical  with  Boas' 
lo-ayo"qs  "the  commanders,"  given,  how- 
ever, as  a  Nass  River  ktspo'^'dwc'dd  crest. ^ 

c.  kdddmc'd'x^  "underground  people."    This 

crest  is  shown  in  the  form  of  a  wooden 
carving  of  a  man  {kdddm  ya"^  "wooden 
man"). 

d.  kUlu'ce-'l  "doorkeepers."  This  crest  has 
no  song  or  story  connected  with  it.  When 
a  potlatch  is  given,  the  man  showing  it 
erects  two  posts  outside  of  the  house 
(they  do  not  constitute  regular  totem 
poles  or  p'fsd'n). 

e.  td'qamlo'''p  "platform  of  stone." 

3.     kctwdlvya'x'*  clan. 

a.  hyDrnkcbo""  "great  number  of  wolves  mov- 

ing about,"  literally  perhaps  "wolves 
moving  into  the  house  through  the  smoke- 
hole."  When  this  crest  is  shown  in  a 
potlatch,  the  members  of  the  host's 
family  come  out  wearing  wolf  skins. 

b.  'a'xqcd'ddm  hatse-'^gwa'^  "foolish  grease- 
dish."  This  refers  to  a  ceremonial  dish 
which,  at  a  potlatch,  would  be  shown  to 
the  invited  chief  to  eat  out  of. 


^  See  F.  Boas,  The  Social  Organization  and  the  Secret  Societies  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians, 
Report  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  1895,  p.  327. 
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c.  'dnycjcke't  "roastiiiR  a  man."  In  rxhihit- 
ing  this  crest  at  a  potlatch  they  used  to 
put  a  stick  throufih  a  slave  and  roast 
him.  This  practice  refers  to  a  lej^end 
according  to  which  a  Tsimshian  chief  was 
once  taken  captive  to  the  ^it'anw.'t'kc 
and  so  treated  because  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  ill-treating  his  wife,  a  princess  of  the 
Wolf  phratry  of  the   k(t'anwrl*kc. 


II.     Eagle  phratry. 


1.  sdmlaxs^i-'k'  clan. 

a.  xc§d-§mi   h'^'p    "stone   eagle,"    the  main 

crest  of  the  clan.  The  crest  name 
refers  to  a  small  stone  eagle  found  ages 
ago,  according  to  the  legend,  in  the 
mountains. 

b.  kcbtl^x",     a     supernatural     Ixinj,'     living 
under  the  water. 

c.  doUs  s9m'(o'^ct   "vagina  chief."     This   re- 

fers to  a  ceremonial  dish  shown  at  pot- 
latches,  that  was  carved  into  the  shape  of 
a  vagina. 

2.  laxtsdme'l^x  clan. 

a.  Ipi"  "humpbacked  whale,"  thi-  main  crest. 

b.  fs9me'l\x    "beaver." 

3.  kUqane-'^qs    clan. 

a.  md-'c     hdt    "white    marten,"      the    main 
crest. 

b.  tscnlrk  "grey  squirrel." 

c.  Igwo' ancgi'' *ct  "small  coffin."     This  refers 

to  a  large  feast  ladle  in  the  shape  f)f  a 
coffin. 
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III.  ^cspo-'dw('d9  phratry. 

I.     ^(s4d"st  clan. 

a.  Uoqs  "moon,"  the  main  crest.  Note  that 
though  the  killer-whale  is  the  main  crest  of 
this  phratry  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  used 
by  the  kispo-'^dwc'dd  of  the  ^U'anwt'l^kc. 

b.  pctd''*  "grouse." 

c.  haq'  "wild  goose." 

IV.  qana'da  phratry. 

a.  qa-q'  "raven,"  the  main  crest, 

b.  qana"'"    "frog." 

c.  co)-q  "robin  redbreast." 

(2.)     Clans  and  Crests  of  the  ^Uwankct'lk^. 

The  phratries,  only  three  of  which  are  here  represented,  with 
their  clans,  rank  as  follows: 

I.  ktspo-'^dwcdd,  the  head  phratry.  The  kctwatikcc'lk"  are  con- 
sidered the  main  Nass  River  tribe  for  representatives  of  this 
phratry.  According  to  Chief  Derrick,  it  consists  of  only 
one  clan: 

1.     kcsqd"st\ 

II.  laysgi"k'  "on  eagle,"  consisting  of  two  clans: 

1.  laxlo-"'ka'  "bundle  of  things." 

2.  k(fs€"^q'  "in  the  bow." 

III.  lay^ibu""  "on  wolf,"  consisting  of  a  single  clan: 

1.  laxtryoyql.  This  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  village 
in  the  "Flathead"  country  to  the  south,  somewhere 
on  the  mainland  about  halfway  between  Nass 
river  and  the  present  city  of  Vancouver. 

The    qana'da    phratry    is    not    represented    among    the 
^ctwankci'lk^. 

The  crests  of  these  clans  are : 
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I.  ^(Spo-^dwi'd^  phratry. 

1.     ^is^d-'st'   clan. 

a.  l^uiiu'l'kcilfijm  'rje'^r'princi- killcT-whalc." 

the   main   crest. 

b.  kutkonu'kc  "owl." 

c.  ni9dt''^9m   tsa'aya'ks   "water  grizzly". 

d.  'nrqancgc"  "bending  over,"  referring  to  a 
ceremonial  representation  of  the  rain- 
bow. maxma''av,  the  ordinary  term  for 
"rainbow,"  is  a  more  common  name  of 
the  crest. 

e.  Igowc'l^kcdgum    nid'l'x    "prince  mountain- 

goat." 

II.  Eagle  phratry. 

1.  laxlo-'"kct'  clan. 

a.  ta^at'qada-'l'kut'  "man  of  the  woods,"  a 
supernatural  being  who  lives  off  by  him- 
self and  flies  in  the  air.  This  is  the  main 
crest  of  the  family. 

b.  g'a/'  "shark." 

c.  'aw/o-^gym  wr/p'  "bird's-nest  house."    This 

is  the  name  of  one  of  the  houses  of  the 
village  (see  section  on  House  Names), 
but  it  is  at  the  same  time  considered  a 
crest. 

d.  xcgag^w^a'"  "wooden  eagle."    The  crest  is 

represented  as  a  pole  surmounted  by  an 
eagle's   head. 

e.  ctdxtxo'x     "halibut     on     one     side,     half 

halibut." 

2.  ^Usc'q'  clan. 

a.  tsdme-'l^x  "beaver,"  the  main  crest. 

b.  xc^d'h    "eagle." 

III.  Wolf  phratry. 

1.     laxit'yoi'ql   clan. 

a.  crhawa'lk",  translated  as  "son  of  a  black- 
bear,"   main  crest.     The  term  evidently 
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means,  "new  taboo,  recently  forbidden" 
(cf.  Tsimshian  hawa'lk  "taboo"),  and 
seems  to  be  a  periphrasis  for  another 
term  which,  for  reasons  of  taboo,  was 
not  mentioned, 
b.  kihu-""  "wolf."  This  crest  was  stated  to 
be  less  important  here  then  the  crhawa'lk^, 
though  it  gives  the  phratry  its  name. 

(3.)  Clans  and  Crests  of  the  ^a^i^e-'nix. 

There   are   only    two   phratries   represented   in   this   tribe. 
These  are,  in  the  order  of  their  rank: 

I.  laxktbu-'"  "on  wolf,"  which  consists  of  only  one  clan: 

1.     kit^i^e-'n'x. 

II.  qana'da,  which  also  is  said  not  to  be  subdivided  but  to 
consist  of  one  clan: 

1.     qana'da. 
The   Eagle  and   kcspo-'^dwt'dd  phratries  would  seem  to  be 
lacking.     The  crests  of  these  clans  are: 

I.     Wolf    phratry. 

1.     ktt%i%cnix  family. 

a.  Igo-wrVkcilgum.  cmd'x  "prince  black-bear," 

the  main  crest. 

b.  yio'px,  a  mythical  water  animal  resemb- 
ling an  inflated  balloon  (^'Wpy  "to  inhale"). 
When  this  crest  is  to  be  shown,  a  house 
is  built  with  a  door  in  the  form  of  the 
opening  and  closing  beak  of  the  mythical 
animal. 

c.  noxc  kd'lho'dumql  "mother   of  Not-quite- 

completed."  This  refers  to  a  ceremonial 
feasting  spoon,  named  after  noxc 
^d'lho'dumql,  a  large  mythological  woman. 
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II.     qana'da    phratry. 

a.  qd-q'    "raven,"    the   iDain   crest.      The   full 

name  of  tliis  crest  here  is  txabdadjm-ja  q' 
"raven  all  covered  with  ahelone"  (tf, 
bild'     "abelone"). 

b.  (c'bm     "sea-lion." 

c.  qana-''"  "frog." 

d.  ^alxmd't'x  "mountain-^oai  hat,"  referring 

to  a  ceremonial  hat  worn  during  a 
potlatch. 

(4.)  Clans  and  Crests  or  tmk  kitxafc". 

All  four  phratries  arc  represented  in  tiiis  tribe.     They  rank 
as  follows: 

I.  laxkibu-'"  "on  wolf,"  which  was  stated  not  to  be  subdivided 

but  to  consist  of  only  one  clan. 
1.     laxkibu'"". 

II.  laxcgi-'k'  "on  eagle,"  which  is  subdivided  into  four  clans, 
ranking  as  follows: 

1.  kcsqabdnd"x'  "people  dwelling  among  thorns." 

2.  laxlo-'^kct'. 

3.  kdlaxwusd'x  "people  living  on  a  sand-bar." 

4.  kicqa'd'kc  "people  living  on  water." 

III.  kispo-"dwrd9,  not  subdivided  into  clans. 

IV.  qana'da,  not  subdivided  into  clans. 
The  crests  of  these  clans  are  as  follows: 

I.  Wolf    phratry. 

a.  mdkcgum    !!k:'''nck''    "white   griz/K,"    the 
main  crest. 

b.  mac  't'  "white  bear." 

c.  kibu""  "wolf." 

II.  Eagle  phratry. 

1.     kisqabdnd-'x'  clan. 

a.     ne-^qayn    qa-'t'     "shark     with     big     ilor^ai 
fin,"  the  main  crest. 
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b.  xc§d-'k'  "eagle." 

c.  fs^me'l'x  "beaver." 

d.  hyo^r'bd'x  "rotten  gr'bd'x'  (the  gr'6f/'y 
is  a  supernatural  being  living  under  the 
water). 

2.  laxlo-'^kd'  clan. 

a.  txa'hdaddm  xc^d-'h  "eagle  all  covered 
with  abelone,"  the  main  crest. 

b.  'nax'tioyotn  txo'x  "supernatural  halibut 
halibut  shaman." 

c.  ^sdtne'lix  "beaver."     Its  proper  name  here 

is    he'tgwutl  tsdme'Ux  "standing  beaver." 

d.  Igo-wrVkcdgum    hauls    "prince    shag." 

e.  txabddddtn  hd''^  "face    all    covered    with 

abelone." 

3.  kUlaocwusd'x  clan. 

a.  xc§d-k'  "eagle"  (i.e.  plain  eagle,  not 
qualified  in  any  way). 

4.  kicqad'kc  clan. 

a.  kwexxc^d-'k'    "eagle    garment,"    referring 

to  a  ceremonial  garment  made  of  eagle 
skins. 

b.  x^a'rtQtl  tsdme'lcx  "beaver  eating  wood." 

III.  Ij^tspo-'^dwc'dd  phratry. 

a.  hqc  "moon,"  the  main  crest. 

b.  pdrct'  "stars." 

c.  k'^uUk'^unu'kc  "owl." 

d.  sayaitha-'t'  "two  men  with  the  same  in- 
testines." 

e.  mdc  wa""  "white  deer." 

f.  maxma''av  "rainbow." 

g.  tr'aii'k''  "thunder." 

IV.  qana'da  phratry. 

a.     gamd-'ts  "star-fish,"^  the  main  crest. 


'This  wai  translated  as  "barnacle,"  but  Mr.  Barbeau  informs  me  that  it  is  obviously 
mistranslated  for  "star-fish,"  a  qana'da  crest. 
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1).     tapxa-'d3m  ya-'q'  "two  r.ivcns." 

c.  qatia''''  "froi;." 

d.  cdcd'l'c  "bird-skin  hat." 

c.     haqol^a-'k'  "lance,  spear." 
f.     lof^c'bl  'am^c^k-  "saw-hill  diirk  spittinR 
into." 


(5.)     Distribution  of  Crests. 

The  following  tables  conveniently  suniinari/e  the  preceding 
data.  Each  column  is  headed  by  a  combination  of  numbers 
referring  to  one  of  the  clans;  the  first  (arabic)  numeral  refers  to 
the  numbered  list  of  tribes  (see  page  3),  the  second  (roman)  to  the 
phratry  as  ranked  in  the  tribe,  the  third  (arabic)  to  the  clan 
within  the  phratry.  Thus,  the  column  headed  3.  1 1 .  2  contains  the 
crests,  so  far  as  recorded,  of  the  second  clan  of  the  second  phratry 
of  the  third  tribe,  i.e.  the  crests  of  the  kdse-'^q'  clan  of  the 
Eagle  phratry  of  the  kUwankci'lk''.  The  occurrence  of  any  one 
of  the  crests  enumerated  in  the  first  column  in  a  particular 
clan  is  indicated  by  a  letter  in  its  column  corresponding  to 
the  order  in  which  the  crest  occurs  in  the  preceding  outline. 
The  main  crest  of  a  clan  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  reference 
to  "a"  in  its  column. 

Summary  of  Wolf  Crests. 


1 
Crest 

4   1.1 

4.1.2 

4.1.3 

3. Ill 

2.1 

l.I 

Total 

VVnlf                                             

a 

b 

c 

3\.4 

a 

11 

1 

2 

b 

a 

a 

-4 

"Son  of  black-bear" 

a 

1 
1       1 

I'         1 

c 

b 

y tA>  p^ 

c 

b 
d 
e 

,  , 

h 

1 



■ 

"Mother  of  Not -com- 
pleted" (grease  dish)... 

1 

1     c 

1 
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Summary  of  t'spo"dwi'd»  Crests. 


Crest 

4.111' 

3.1' 

1  III 

lutal 

Moon 

a 

a 

1. 

1 

d 

2 

Stars 

Rainbow 

\\ 

"Bonding  over" 

d 

Ir^ 

Thunder 

Grouse 

b 
c 

a 

h 

V 

Goose  

Prince  killer-whale 

Owl 

Prince  mountain-goat 

Water  grizzly 

White  deer 

Two  men  with  same  intestines 

'These  two  clans  are  known  by  the  same  name,  kts4li''sl'. 


Summary  of  qana 

'da  Crests. 

Crest 

4.  IV 

2.  II 

1.  IV 

Total 

Raven 

a 

n 

Abelone-raven 

a 

1    =3 

Two  ravens 

b 
c 

Frog 

Robin  redbreast 

b 
c 

c 

Sea-lion 

b 

a 
f 

"   d 
e 

Star-fish 

Saw-bill  duck  spitting  into.  .  .  . 

Mountain-goat  hat 

Bird-skin  hat 

d 

Lance ' 

These  tables  show  the  presence  of  a  minimum  of  forty- 
eight  distinct  crests  among  the  Nass  River  Indians;  if  wc  count 
special  forms  of  the  same  crest  as  distinct  crests,  we  obtain  a 
total  of  sixty-three.  Most  of  these  occur  in  only  one  clan  of 
a  tribe;  the  only  crests  that  are  more  widely  distributed,  so  far  as 
can  be  gathered  from  this  material,  being  the  wolf,  biack-l)car, 
eagle,  beaver,  shark,  halibut,  kf'bdx",  moon,  rainbow,  owl, 
raven,  frog,  and  mountain-goat.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however, 
the  total  number  of  crests  represented  among  the  Nass  River 
tribes  is  undoubtedly  several  times  as  great  as  here  indicated. 
Moreover,  the  failure  of  such  well-known  crests  as  the  griizly 
bear,  water  grizzly,  and  killer-wliaK-  to  appear  more  than  once 
is  clearly  due  to  the  fragmentary  character  of  our  dai.i.     Rach 
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of  the  crests,  with  the  one  exception  already  noted  (the  mountain- 
goat  occurs  both  as  a  ^cspo-^'dwc'dd  and  qana'da  crest)  is  restricted 
to  a  single  phratry;  the  grizzly  bear  of  the  Wolf  phratry  is, 
of  course,  not  the  same  being  as  the  water  grizzly  of  the  ^ispo-""- 
dwc'dd. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  at  least  one  reason  for  the  appearance 
of  the  same  crest  in  more  than  one  clan  is  the  fact  that  clans 
often  originated  by  the  splitting  of  earlier  more  inclusive  units,  so 
that  they  share  the  same  tradition  up  to  a  certain  point.  More- 
over, the  fact  that  any  particular  clan  possesses  only  one  form 
of  a  given  crest  points  to  the  secondary  origin  of  the  more 
special  forms  of  the  typical  crests;  thus,  the  beaver,  "standing 
beaver,"  and  "beaver  eating  wood"  of  various  Eagle  clans 
doubtless  represent  special  developments  of  a  common  beaver- 
crest  tradition. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  any  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
non-occurrence  of  characteristic  phratric  crests  in  certain  clans, 
there  would  seem  to  be  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  at 
least  some  of  these  originally  stood  outside  the  |  phratry  and 
were  only  later,  perhaps  owing  to  the  stress  of  some  systematizing 
tendency,  included  in  one  of  the  four  main  phratries  now  recog- 
nized. In  this  way  would  be  explained,  for  instance,  why  two 
of  the  three  Nass  River  kispo-'^dwi'dd  clans  recorded  have  the 
moon  as  their  main  crest  (without  at  the  same  time  owning  the 
killer- whale),  while  the  other  has  the  killer-whale  as  its  main  crest 
(without  at  the  same  time  owning  the  moon).  Here  two  originally 
distinct  clans,  or  groups  of  clans,  one  characterized  by  the 
killer-whale  crest,  the  other  by  the  moon  crest,  seem  to  have 
become  consolidated  into  a  kispo-'^dwt'dd  phratry.  Equally 
instructive  examples  occur  among  the  Wolf  and  Eagle  families. 
That,  e.g.,  two  of  the  nine  Eagle  clans  recorded,  the  laxtsdme'l^x 
or  Beaver  clan  of  the  ^U'anwrl*kc  and  the  kUqane-'^qs  clan 
of  the  same  tribe,  do  not  own  the  eagle,  their  phratric  crest, 
is  best  explained  by  assuming  that  they  originally  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  true  Eagle  clan  or  phratry,  but  were  only  second- 
arily amalgamated  with  it.  The  former  of  these  two  exceptional 
families  is,  significantly  enough,  characterized  by  a  name  that 
directly  refers  to  one  of  its  crests,  the  beaver;  the  very  form 
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of  the  name,  laxtsamcl'x,  is  strictly  analogous  to  that  of  the 
phratric  names  lax^cbo'"  (Wolf)  and  laxs^i'k'  (Eagle),  thus 
directly  su^'^esting  that  in  the  remote  past  the  group  charac  ter- 
ized  by  the  beaver  crest  was  a  distinct  social  unit  cjuite  indept-n- 
dent  of  and  parallel  to  the  groups  characterized  by  the  wolf  and 
eagle  crests.  The  evidence  derived  from  the  family  legends 
would  naturally  be  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  establishing 
these  and  other  such  reconstructions.  One  thing  seems  very  clear 
at  present — that  the  present  fourfold  (not  to  speak  o{  a  simpler 
tripartite)  arrangement  into  phratries  cannot  be  forthwith 
assumed  as  the  historical  nucleus  from  which  the  present  com- 
plex clan  system,  with  its  irregularities  of  crest  distril)ution, 
has  arisen. 

HOUSE  NAMES  AMONG  THE  NASS  RIVER   INDIANS. 

One  of  the  privileges  owned  by  certain  families  was  the  use  of 
a  distinctive  house  name,  a  privilege  to  which  the  same  term 
'ayu'k"s  is  applied  as  to  the  crest.  According  to  Chief  Derrick, 
by  no  means  every  chief  house  of  a  clan  has  such  a  name.  At 
any  rate,  he  knew  of  only  eight  such  house  names  among  the 
Nass  River  tribes,  three  of  which  belong  to  the  kU'anwrl'kc,  two 
to  the  k ttwankc rlk" ,  and  three  to  the  kclxate'";  the  ka^i^c-'n-.x, 
according  to  Chief  Derrick,  have  no  ceremonial  house  names. 

Beginning  with  the  ^U'anwrl'kc,  we  find  th.it  their  old 
village  of  kUlaxta-'^mckc  possessed  the  following  three  house  names 
(the  new  village  of  'ayd'nc  has  naturally  no  new  house  names  of 
its  own,  but  simply  uses  the  older  names  from   k!tlaxfa'"'miki): 

1.  Of  k(sqansna-"'t'  clan  (Wolf  phratry):  wucttik'-l- 
pdhm'dld"  "fire  going  through  two  smoke-holes" 
(cf.  'did"  "smoke  hole").  This  house  is  inhabited 
by  chief  wr''c  'yoq'  "father  of  (i.e.  owner  of)  (slave 
named)  'yjq'.'' 

2.  Of  kUwd'yid'^K"^   clan    (Woil    phratry):  wdlo'a'tnl 
qo"H  "(house)  entrance  of  which  is  attended  by  joy" 

(literally,  "being-good-therein  heart").  This  is 
Chief  Derrick's  {^e-xh")  house,  recently  built  at 
'ayd'nc. 
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3.  Of  laxtsdme'Vx  clan  (Eagle  phratry) :  Ipcndm  wi'lp 
"whale  house."  Ipm  "humpbacked  whale,"  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  main  crest  of  this  clan. 
This  house  is  inhabited  by  chief  Ic^q'  "used  up" 
(this  word  is  used,  e.g.,  of  hair  falling  out  of  fur 
or  using  up  of  floor  planks). 
The  two  house  names  found  among  the  kctwankcrlk"  are: 

1.  Of  laxlo-'"kct'  clan  (Eagle  phratry):  'anlo'lkdrnwrlp 

"Eagle's  nest."  This  house  was  owned  by  Chief 
Derrick's  maternal  grandfather.  It  is  inhabited 
by  chief  yfewfyma-''"'"  "salmon  spearer"  (cf.  wa"'"'" 
"two-pronged  salmon  spear"). 

2.  Of  laxtiyo-'ql  clan  (Wolf  phratry) :  wtlloxc  'a'nolk'' 

"drumming    all    over    in    the    house"     (cf.    'a'nol 
"drum").     This  house  is  inhabited  by  chief  pax^apl 
xs^d"h  "ten  eagles  on  a  tree." 
The   three  house  names  found  among  the    kUxak'"   are: 

1.  Of  laxlo-''^kct'  clan  (Eagle  phratry):  'anwuccndjj-'q' 

"(house)  that  one  gets  ashamed  in  after  entering 
(because  it  is  so  long)"  (cf.  djj-q'  "to  be  ashamed"). 
It  is  inhabited  by  chief  kitxo''^. 

2.  Of  laxkibo-""  (Wolf)  phratry:  'an§e-lcmd'x  "where 
black-bear  lies  down  to  sleep."  It  is  inhabited  by 
chief  nr'^clcc  'yd-'n  "father  of  (slave  named) 
'yd'n,  Excrement." 

3.  Of  kcspo-'^dwt'dd  phratry:  wt'lpl  /a:)ca' "sky  house." 

It  is  inhabited  by  chief  ni'^'c  'yo'ct'  "father  oi 
(slave  named)   'yo'ct'." 

PERSONAL  NAMES  OF  THE  kd'anwcPkc. 

Anything  like  a  complete  survey  of  the  men's  and  women's 
names  characteristic  of  the  difTerent  clans  of  the  Nass  River 
Indians  was,  of  course,  entirely  out  of  the  question  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  necessary  to  content  ourselves  with  a  selection 
of  typical  names  belonging  to  the  different  clans  of  one  of  the 
tribes,  the  kct'anwrl'kc.  The  names  of  highest  rank  are  kept 
apart  from  the  more  common  names.     It  is  believed  that  at 
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least  some  idea  is  given  of  the  spirit  of  the  wry   interesting 

system  of  naming  that  obtains  among  the  tribes  of  Tsinishian 

stock. 

I.     Wolf  phratry  names. 

1.  kcsqansna-'t'  clan,  nolilest  names: 

wo'^ci  h''''p  "stone  dish,"  the  noble  male  name  of 

highest  rank  in  the  family. 
mcnlkokckum    gcba'yukH  xcgd-'k'    "eagle    flaps   his 

wings  slowly,"  a  prince's  name. 
ni'''c  'yoq'  "father  of  (slave  named)  'yjq',"  a  male 

name,    ^ipld-'x"  "little  trout"  (cf.  Itix"  "trout"), 

the   noble  female  name  of   highest   rank  in   the 

family. 
'axtcbo'x"  "whale  spouts,"  a  princess'   name. 
More  common  names  are: 

h(s  'no''°t'ks  "lying  stunned,"    a  man's  name. 
wvbdnlmdc  qaya-''U'  "big  belly  of  mdc  qaya"'il',  a 

small    salt-water    fish"     (cf.     Tsimsliian    qayvU 

"bull-head"),  a  woman's  name. 

A  slave  name  owned  by  this  clan  is: 
710'' 71  r,  a  man's  name. 

2.  kitwd'nd-kr''^  clan,  noblest  names: 
'a.yg.'/ja'yzi^"  "(eagle)   remains  on  a  tree,  unable  to 

fly,"  the  noble  male  name  of  highest  rank. 
tsasqa-'x  "white  wind,"  a  prince's  name. 
^e-'xk",  a  male  name. 
Tirkwdlr'Uk''    "(eagle's)   head  drooping  as  he  rests 

on  a  tree,"  the  noble  female  name  of  highest 

rank.    It  was  borne  by  Chief  Derrick's  mother. 
t'qakctDX^  ivaql  tsdryirlx  "beaver's  tail   King   on  the 

ground,"  a  princess'  name. 

More  common  names  are: 

.rpaye'.y*"    "people    sitting    down    in    a    row."    a 

man's  name. 
qwadzax^a-'kl      "mouse      passes      right      through 

(anus)  when  swallowed"   (cf.  %akl  "mouse"), 

a  man's  name. 
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njyc  'e"l  "mother  of  (slave  named)  'e-i,"  a  woman's 

name. 
paita-"  "sit  in  the  middle,"  a  woman's  name. 
3.     ^Uwdlu-ya'x"  clan,  noblest  names: 

femes cba'yuk''  "(eagle)  flies  away  (without  salmon 

which  he  had  been  eating  when  sitting  down)," 

the  male  name  of  highest  rank. 
crdd-'*  "(lake  frozen  over  with)  new  ice,"  a  man's 

name. 
co-dd-'l  "new  lady,"  the  female  name  of  highest 

rank. 
kcim^cyo'q\  a  woman's  name. 
More  common  names  are: 

ti^  "get  ashamed  (when  entering   the  house  and 

seeing  many  people),"  a  man's  name. 
tel  b-"laq'   "some  rotten  ones  in  a  box"  (cf.  hq' 

"rotten"),  a  man's  name. 

II.     Eagle  phratry  names. 

1.  sdmlaxs^v'h  clan,  noblest  names: 

qade-'hhdm  haya'tsk""  "anchor  for  a  copper"  (cf. 
haya'tsk'^  "ceremonial  copper"),  the  male  name 
of  highest  rank. 

ni''^c  ^I't^kc  "father  of  (slave  named)  ^rt^kc,"  a 
man's  name. 

nHse"ts    qa'^    "grandmother    of     (slave     named) 
qa'^,"  the  female  name  of  highest  rank. 
More  common  names  are: 

ylscye"*  "come  passing  through  a  strait,"  a  man's 
name. 

noxe  ha-'°t'k^  "mother  of  (slave  named)  Wood- 
pecker," a  woman's  name. 

2.  laxtsdmt'l^x  clan,  noblest  names: 

qaldixma'qt  lo'laqtl  kiho-'  "he  throws  behind  corpse 
of  wolf"  (cf.  lo-laqt  "corpse"),  the  male  name  of 
highest  rank. 

qamnd-'het'k*  "(wolf)  stands  looking  on  bank  and 
starts  back,"  a  man's  name. 
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le-*q'  "used  up,"  a  man's  name. 

'okcqaice'*  "grizzly  bear's  foot,"  the  female  name 

of  highest  rank. 
'nd-'mW'nKo't'k"     "(wolves)     stand     whining     on 

bank  of  river,"  a  woman's  name. 
More  common  names  are: 

qtuadzaxkco'o"*  "fresh  fish  (eaten  by  bear  or  wolf) 

passes  through  quickly,"  a  man's  name. 
lo-'cskum    tsdmto'k'^    "stinking    in    the    navel"    (cf. 

tok"^  "navel"),  a  man's  name. 
cayaitqa'a'q'  "wolf  pack  comes  together  and  howls." 

a  woman's  name. 

III.  ^ispo-^dwc'd?  phratry  names. 

1.     ^is4a"si'  clan,  noblest  names: 

wuccn$p€'''ltk"  "dividing  copper  into   ten   pieces." 

the  male  name  of  highest  rank. 
wi-tcckcna-"^qc  "wide  bracelet,"  the   female   name 
of  highest  rank. 
More  common  names  are: 

ni''*c  hat  wa'xs  "father  of  (slave  named)  waxs." 

caitkcdr'^  "school  of  small  fish  all  run  out  under 

water  when  touched  by  a  man,"  a  woman's  name. 

IV.  qana'da  phratry  noblest  names. 

tscta-'"t',    the    male    name  of  highest    rank.     Its 

meaning  is  not  known. 
qalkcc(apxa-'"l'     "two    (wolves)    go    together,"    a 

man's  name. 
'axdrwdllo'YO'"dd  "much  property  left  behind  in  a 

box,"     a  man's  name. 
hHcgo-"*    "(wolf)    swims   from   river  across  bay." 

the  female  name  of  highest  rank. 
More  common  names  are: 

idlr'*ck'  "socks,"  a  man's  name. 

qe'lxk'*"  "shouting,"  a  man's  name. 

ya''ak"^,  a  woman's  name. 

le^ahalye-"    "(wolf)    walks   along    the    beach,"    a 

woman's  name. 
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Two  types  of  name  illustrated  in  this  material  are  of  particu- 
lar interest.  The  first  is  comprised  by  names  like  nr'*c  kc'l'kc 
"father  of  krf'kc,"  noxc  ha-'H'k''  "mother  of  Woodpecker," 
nHse"ts  qa'^  "grandmother  of  qa'K''  The  second  element  in 
such  names  is  generally  the  name  of  a  slave,  while  the  first 
element  (father,  mother,  [grandfather],  or  grandmother)  in- 
dicates not  the  relation  of  kin  but  that  of  ownership.  The  names 
are  purely  traditional  and  do  not,  of  course,  necessarily  imply 
that  the  bearer  has  or  had  a  slave  of  the  indicated  name.  That 
an  ancestor  may  have  had  a  slave  of  that  name,  thus  accounting 
for  the  origin  of  the  full  name,  is  naturally  another  matter. 

Of  still  greater  interest  are  the  names  that  refer  to  crests. 
The  chief  point  to  note  with  regard  to  these  is  that  such  names 
refer  not  to  a  crest  of  the  clan  or  phratry  to  which  they  belong, 
but  to  a  crest  of  one  of  the  other  three  phratries.  Thus,  several 
Wolf  phratry  names  refer  to  the  eagle,  the  main  crest  of  the 
Eagle  phratry  (e.g.  "Eagle-flaps-his-wings-slowly,"  "Eagle-re- 
mains-on-a -tree-unable-to-fly,"  "Eagle's-head-droops-as-he-rests 
on-a-tree,"  "Eagle-flies-away- without-salmon");  to  the  hump- 
backed whale,  also  an  Eagle  crest  (e.g.  "Whale-spouts");  to 
the  beaver,  an  Eagle  crest  (e.g.  "  Beaver's- tail-lying-on-the- 
ground");  and  to  the  bullhead,^  a  qana'da  crest  (e.g.  "Big-belly- 
of- whiter-bullhead").  Conversely,  several  Eagle  phratry  names 
refer  to  the  wolf,  the  main  crest  of  the  Wolf  phratry  (e.g.  "He- 
throws-behind-corpse-of-wolf,"  "Wolf-stands-looking-on-bank- 
and-starts-back,"  "Wolves-stand-whining-on-bank-of-river," 

" Wolf-pack-comes- together-and-howls");  or  to  the  grizzly- 
bear,  a  Wolf  (or  possibly  kispo-^'dwc'dd)  crest  (e.g.  "Grizzly- 
bear's  foot").  Some  of  the  qana'da  names  also  refer  to  the  wolf 
(e.g.  "Two-wolves-go- together,"  "Wolf-walks-along-the-beach"). 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  strict  linguistic  analysis  of  the 
name  does  not  in  every  case  make  the  reference  to  the  crest  animal 

'The  bullhead  does  not  occur  in  my  list  of  Nass  River  crests.  I  learn  from  Mr.  C.  M. 
Barbeau,  who  has  recently  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  social  organization  of  the  Tsirashian 
proper,  that  the  bullhead  is  a  qanha'da  crest. 

'I  do  not  know  whether  miic  of  this  name  is  to  be  translated  "white"  or  "red."  It  means 
properly  "red,"  but  it  seems  to  be  regularly  translated  "white"  in  crest  names,  e.g.  mfic  u^a'" 
"white  deer,"  md-'c  hUt'  "white  marten,"  mdc  '?''  "white  bear."  Mr.  Barbeau's  testimony  is 
corroborative  of  this  curious  fact,  for  he  finds  mes-'j'l  translated  as  "white  bear,"  in  spite  of 
Boaa'  rendering  of  this  term  as  "red  bear." 
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seem  at  all  necessary.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  (hniht  that 
the  custom  of  what  may  be  termed  cross-phratric  naming, 
once  established,  led  to  the  habit  of  reading  extra-phratric  (rest 
interpretations  into  names  that  may  have  originated  (juile  differ- 
ently. This  type  of  reinterpretation  of  names  is  analogous  to  other 
methods  of  reinterpreting  names  current  among  other  American 
tribes,  e.g.  reading  references  to  clan  animals  into  names  belon^^ing 
to  corresponding  clans  or  reading  mythological  allusions  into 
them.  From  a  linguistic  standpoint  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  many  Nass  River  names  are  really  sentences  consisting 
of  several  words,  e.g.  qaldtx-ma'q-t  lo'laqtl  kibo"  "he-throws- 
behind-corpse-of-wolf,"(5aW^>"-  local  particle  "behind  the  houses"; 
maq-  verb  stem  "to  put  down,  throw";  -/  third  person  subjective; 
lo'laqt-  "corpse,"  object  of  preceding  verb;  -I  connective  syn- 
tactic element,  here  showing  that  following  noun  is  gcnitively 
related  to  preceding;  kcbo"  "wolf").  Such  sentence  names  are  full 
ceremonial  forms  that  undoubtedly  appear  much  abbreviated  in 
ordinary  usage.  It  seems  highly  probable  to  me  that  many, 
if  not  all,  such  names  arose  from  a  desire  to  give  a  full  legendary 
or  crest-referring  context  to  older  simpler  names  (e.g.  qaldixma'qi 
"he  throws  behind")  that  only  implied  or  were  secondarily 
made  to  imply  such  a  reference. 

When  Chief  Derrick's  attention  was  called  to  the  cross- 
phratric  character  of  several  of  the  names,  he  explained  that 
such  names  were  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  bestowed  by  the 
father,  who,  in  a  matrilineal  society  with  phratric  exogamy, 
necessarily  belonged  to  a  different  phratry  from  his  son  or  daugh- 
ter. Thus,  in  a  name  like  'ax^ipa'yuk'^  "Eagle-remains-on-a-tree- 
unable-to-fly,"  borne  by  a  Wolf  man  of  the  noble  class,  he  stated 
specifically  that  the  reference  was  to  the  crest  of  his  Kagle  father. 
Chief  Derrick  further  connected  the  giving  of  a  cross-phratric 
name  with  the  fact  that  a  child  is  born  in  a  house  belongini:  not 
to  his  own  phratry,  but  to  that  of  his  father;  when  still  young, 
however,  he  was  sent  away  to  be  brought  up  at  the  house  of  his 
maternal  uncle,  where  he  would  live  with  his  family  kinsmen. 
This  custom  of  change  of  residence  early  in  life  tuuls  its  exact 
counterpart   among   the    Haida. 
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CEREMONIAL  DANCES. 

One  or  two  incidental  facts  were  obtained  in  regard  to  the 
ceremonial  dances  of  the  secret  societies,  and  are  here  given  for 
what  they  are  worth.  Among  the  ceremonial  dances  whose 
performance  was  regarded  as  an  inheritable  privilege  are: 

1.  'o-ldld',  in  which  the  performers  practised  cannibalism. 

2.  lo-'lim,  in  which  the  performers  ate  dogs. 

3.  ho-nd'tid-'l,  in  which  the  performers  broke  objects  with 
a  long  club,  later  paying  for  the  property  destroyed  with  objects 
of  greater  value. 

Chief  Derrick  claimed  that  the  'o'ldld'  and  lo-'lcm  were  the 
two  head  dances  and  that  the  ho'nd-nd-'l  was  used  only  by 
princes.  He  claimed  to  have  the  right  to  the  performance  of 
the  lo-'lcm  and  ho-nd-nd"l  but  not  to  that  of  the  'o'ldld'} 

CLASSES  OF  SOCIETY. 

A  few  scanty  notes  were  obtained  on  the  classes  of  society 
formerly  recognized  among  the  Nass  River  Indians.  Chief 
Derrick  recognized  three  main  classes: 

L     cdm^igd't  "nobles,  chiefs." 

2.  wa-'a-'Un  "common  people." 

3.  Itlr'n^tt   "slaves." 

The  term  Idr'n^tt  is  evidently  the  reduplicated  plural  of 
lr'n§ci  (cf.  Tlingit  li-ngrt),  the  THngit  word  for  "people."  It 
implies  that  the  main  source  of  the  slave  class  among  the  Nass 
River  people  was  constituted  by  captives  taken  in  war  with  the 
Tlingit  Indians  to  the  north. 

The  common  people,  as  well  as  the  nobles,  were  represented 
in  all  four  of  the  phratries  or  pHe-^q''.  They  were  allowed  to  show 
the  less  important  crests  in  potlatches,  but  not  the  main  crests. 

»A  relatively  full  account  of  the  lecret  societies  of  the  Nass  River  Indians  is  given  by  F. 
Boas  in  his  report  on  The  Social  Organization  and  the  Secret  Societies  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians 
(Report  of  U.  S.  National  Museum  for  1895),  pp.  651-659. 
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Phonetic  Key. 

Vowels:  ,  ,,      •      i-  l  ■         ■       i       . 

a,  like  a  of  German  hat.      It  uficn,  in  fact  normally,  is  slightly  palatalir^d. 

corresponding  to  a  of  French  la. 

a,  like  a  of  Hnglish  hal. 

a,  like  u  of  Knglish  but. 

t,  like  e  of  French  ^^^. 

f,   like  t  of    Hnglish   mfn. 

t,  like  f  of  French  /int. 

(,  like  i  of  Eni^lish  it. 

0,  like  0  of   English  note. 

0,  like  0  of  German  voll.  ■     ,,  , 

w,  approximately  like  aw  of  English  law.  it  stands  acoustically  midway 
between  a  and   }■ 

u,  like  ou  of  French  bouche. 

u,  like  M  of  F^nglish  full. 

a  ._  ._  .^  ^^  0^  u  ^re  weakly  articulated  forms  of  a,  e,  r,  c,  o,  o,  and  o  res- 
pectively. '  They  generally  occur  as  rearticulations  of  preceding  fuller  vowels. 

Consonants: 

fb,  as  in  English  be;  softened  form  of  ^.  ,-      ,    u 

p,  intermediate  in  articulation,  i.e.  acoustically  midway  between  English 
p',  surd /)  followed  by  aspiration;  developed  from  p. 

P    glottalized   p,    i.e.    p  pronounced   with  simultaneous  glottal  closure, 
release  of  oral   closure  being  earlier  than   that   of   glottal  closure;   between 
vowels  P  is  pronounced  with  less  stress,  so  as  to  suggest  b'. 
m,  as  in  FLnglish.  . 

'm,  m  pronounced  with  glottal  closure  immediately  preceding. 
Til,  as  in  English  we. 
'w,  w  pronounced  with  glottal  closure  immediately  preceding. 

Id,  as  in  English  do;  softened  form  of  /.  c-     r  v, 

/,  intermediate  in  articulation,  i.e.  acoustically  midway  between  hnglisn 
d  and  t. 
f,  surd  t  followed  by  aspiration;  developed  from  /. 
(,  glottalized  t  (defined  similarly  to  p);  between  vowels  it  suggests  d 
n,   as   in    English. 

'n    n  pronounced  with  glottal  closure  immediately  preceding. 
g,  anterior  palatal   £,  approximately  as  in  English  argue   (including  y- 
[element  of  u);  softened  form  of  ^  i  xr      v  u   .^r..., 

J  ^,  intermediate  in  articulation,  approximately  like  c  of   English  txcuit 

I  (including  v-elcment  of  «)• 

I         k'    surd  k  follo^^ed  by  aspiration;  developed  from  fr 

\,  glottalized  k  (defined  similarly  to  P);    between  vowels  it  suggests  |  . 

-V,  as  in  English  yes.  .  ,.       ,  r 

•y,  y  pronounced  with  glottal  closure  immediately  preceding. 

y.'voiceless  anterior  palatal  spirant,  like  ch  of  German  ich. 

(g.  as  in  English  gun;  softened  form  of  ^.  p„„i;.K 

I,  intermediate  in  articulation,  i.e.  acoustically  midway  between  English 
k'   surd  k  followed  by  aspiration;  developed  from  * 
k,  glottalized  k  (defined  similarly  to  P);  between  vowels  it  suRgests  g 
gi,kw,  k-,  kw,  i^"),  labialized  forms  of  g.  k.  k-.  and  «  respectively. 
X,  X",  voiceless  spirants  corresponding  in  position  to  k-  an.I  « 
r  e    velar  ?■  softened  form  of  0.  ...  j 

\         q,  Tntermediate  in  articulation,  i.e.  acoustically  m.dwav  l>otwcen  ,  and 

\         g\  surd  g  followed  by  aspiration;  developed  from  q. 
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q,  glottalized  q  (defined  similarly  to  p);  between  vowels  it  suggests  5'. 

y,  voiced  velar  spirant  corresponding  in  position  to  g,  from  which  it  is 
developed. 

X,  voiceless  velar  spirant,  approximately  like  ch  of  German  ach. 

(w,  qw,  5'",  qw  yw,  x",  labialized  forms  of  ?,  q,  q',  q,  y,  and  x  respectively. 

s,  as  in  English  so. 

c,  acoustically  midway  between  s  and. sh  of  English  ship.  5  and  c  are 
variants  of  one  sound. 

dj,  approximately  j  of  English  just,  but  verging  towards  dz. 

ts,  tc,  approximately  like  ts  and  ch  of  English  hats  and  child  respectively; 
variants  of  one  sound. 

Cs,  tc,  glottalized  forms  of  ts  and  tc  respectively  (defined  similarly  to  {>); 
variants  of  one  sound. 

/,  as  in  English. 
I,  I  pronounced   with  glottal  closure  immediately  preceding. 

I,  voiceless  spirantal  /. 

",  ',  ',  *,  weakly  articulated  forms  of  n,  I,  t,  and  k,  occurring  in  final  position. 

',  glottal  closure. 

',  breath  release. 

Diacritical   Marks: 

',  denotes  that  preceding  vowel  is  long. 

',  indicates  that  preceding  vowel  is  stressed. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  as  Canada,  Department  of  Mines,  Geological 
Survey,  Museum  Bulletin  19,  Anthropological  Series  No.  7,  Ottawa: 
Government  Printing  Bureau,  1916.  The  table  of  contents  is  omitted  in 
this  reprinting. 


The  Social  Organization  o\'  ihc  Wcsi  Coast  Tnhcs 

As  is  well  kmnsii.  ihc  aborigines  of  Ameriea  hatl  de\elopetl  ai  the 
time  o\'  the  diseenerv  a  number  o\'  more  or  less  distinel  l> pes  o\  social 
and  political  organization,  ranging  from  the  loosely  organized  hunting 
or  root-gathering  band,  with  little  or  no  internal  complexity  and  with 
no  detlnite  formal  affiliations  with  other  groups,  to  the  ccMiiplex  state 
found,  for  instance,  in  Mexico  or  Peru,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
relatively  small  tribal  units  were  united  into  a  larger  body  politic, 
comparable  in  some  measure  to  the  states  that  wc  are  familiar  with  in 
our  own  history.  It  is  obvious  that  to  a  large  extent  the  t\pe  o(  social 
organization  developed  by  a  particular  group  of  people  must  be  due  tc^ 
the  economic  status  attained  by  it.  A  roving  habit  of  life  will  not 
encourage  the  tbrmation  of  social  and  political  solidarity.  Conversely, 
the  conditions  for  social  development  are  more  favourable  in  a  com- 
munity occupying  a  relatively  small  territory,  to  certain  parts  c^f  \shich 
it  is  bound  for  at  least  considerable  periods.  Typical  of  the  most  primitive 
type  of  social  organization  in  America  are  the  Fskimo.  Among  them 
the  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  and  the  consequent  dilTicult\  of 
maintaining  life  cause  them  to  form  small  village  groups  w  hich  change 
their  habitat  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  season,  and  e\er\  indi- 
\idual  in  which  is  obliged  to  procure  means  o\'  subsistence  for  himself 
and  his  nearest  kin.  A  sea-mammal  hunting  people  like  the  I-skimo, 
that  cannot  find  a  continuous  livelihood  in  a  single  spot,  cannot  be 
expected  to  evolve  a  complex  social  life,  and  we  are  therefore  not 
surprised  to  fmd  the  individual  as  such  more  strongly  emphasized  among 
them  than  among  most  other  people.  Sc^mewhat  analogmis.  tlunigh 
vastly  different  in  actual  detail,  is  the  contlilion  ot'  (he  roving  bands  of 
the  Great  Basin  area  of  Utah,  Nevada,  and  adjoining  slates.  Here  it  is 
the  semi-arid  character  of  the  soil  that  makes  it  impossible  for  a  prmiitive 
community  to  develop  a  settled  mode  i>f  life.  The  necessit\  i>f  frequeniK 
changing  camp  in  order  [.^56]  to  folk>w  the  game  or  visit  the  la\ourite 
root-gathering  spots  according  to  season,  again  militates  against  the 
formation  o\'^  large  and  complexly  organized  social  units. 

The  economic  basis  of  a  people  is  of  ci>urse  ni>t  m  e\er\  case  sunpl> 
determined  by  the  character  oi'  the  countrs   inhabited,  for.  with  the 
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increase  of  culture,  means  are  evolved  whereby  the  difficulties  of  an 
unfavourable  environment  are  largely  conquered.  We  need  only  point 
out  that  the  limitations  enforced  by  the  semi-arid  country  referred  to 
on  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  region  are  vastly  different  from  those 
enforced  on  the  Shoshonean  tribes  who  preceded  them.  There  are, 
indeed,  numerous  analogous  cases  among  the  Indians  themselves.  Thus, 
the  Pueblo  tribes  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  while  occupying  the 
same  general  region  as  their  neighbours  the  Navaho,  differ  vastly  in 
social  organization  from  these.  While  the  Navaho  are  a  nomadic  sheep- 
raising  people  forced  by  their  manner  of  life  to  cover  a  vast  territory 
and  to  split  up  into  a  large  number  of  small  groups,  which  form  into 
larger  bodies  only  at  the  ritual  performances  that  bring  the  people 
together  from  time  to  time,  the  Pueblos  are  enabled  by  their  intensive 
system  of  agriculture  to  form  into  perfectly  coherent  well-knit  com- 
munities that  are  housed  in  permanent  villages  comparable  in  many 
ways  to  our  own  towns.  Here  the  conditions  are  evidently  favourable 
for  the  development  of  authority  vested  in  certain  individuals  and  of  a 
number  of  complex  social  inter-relations.  Similarly,  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  the  more  intensive  pursuit  of  agriculture  by  the  Iroquoian 
tribes  than  by  their  Algonkian  neighbours,  among  whom  hunting  oc- 
cupied a  relatively  more  important  place  economically,  was  fundamen- 
tally responsible  for  the  greater  social  and  pohtical  elaboration  char- 
acteristic of  the  former. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  urge  that  a  type  of  social  organization 
is  directly  dependent  on  economic  factors  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  many  historic  causes 
may  bring  about  social  developments  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
economic  status  of  the  community.  For  one  thing,  no  group  of  people 
is  ever  entirely  isolated  and  free  to  develop  entirely  from  within  and  as 
influenced  by  purely  environmental  causes.  The  influence  exerted  by 
neighbouring  peoples  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  and  frequently 
enough  in  America  we  find  that  much  in  the  social  constitution  of 
certain  tribes  remains  uninteUigible  until  we  take  into  consideration  the 
stimulus  of  contact  with  neighbouring  tribes.  Thus,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  so-called  Wabanaki  Confederacy  of  certain  Eastern  Algonkian 
tribes  was  brought  into  being  largely  by  the  suggestive  influence  of  the 
powerful  [357]  Iroquois  Confederacy  that  harassed  these  tribes.  Simi- 
larly, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  relatively  greater  degree  of  social 
complexity  obtaining  among  certain  Athabaskan  hunting  tribes  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  such  as  the  Carrier  and  Chilcotin,  when  contrasted  with 
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then  more  simply  organi/ctl  kinsmen  Id  llic  north  ami  casl,  was  more 
or  less  direclls  tliic  lo  miilalion  o{'  social  Icatiucs  toiMui  among  ihe 
Coast  tribes  that  neighboured  them  to  the  west. 

This  note  of  warning  is  here  sounded  because  it  is  too  often  assumed 
by  facile  system-makers  that  the  social  organization  t)f  a  people  can  be 
more  or  less  directl\  mrcired  from  its  economic  conditions.  With  all 
reservations,  however,  1  believe  it  is  fairly  clear  that  the  peculiar  envi- 
ronment o\^  the  West  Coast  tribes  oi'  British  Columbia  had  much  to  do 
with  the  de\elopmenl  oi'  their  rather  complex  social  life.  Ncn  so  much 
thai  these  conditions  explain  in  every  case  the  actual  forms  oi  organi- 
zation that  we  find  to  prevail  among  these  tribes,  as  that  they  seem  to 
furnish  a  general  stimulus  for  the  growth  of  relatively  settled  commu- 
nities with  intricate  social  ramifications.  In  the  first  place,  the  Indians 
of  the  West  Coast  had  abundant  means  for  subsistence  at  their  disposal. 
The  streams  teemed  with  various  kinds  of  salmon  throughout  the  year. 
and  the  sea  offered  a  great  variety  of  edible  sea-mammals  and  inverte- 
brates. It  was  thus  possible  for  a  rather  large  group  o\'  people  to  make 
a  comfortable  living  in  a  quite  restricted  bit  of  coast  territory.  Access 
to  the  sea  at  a  few  points  and  the  control  of  a  few  streams  up  which 
the  community  could  follow  the  salmon  at  their  spawning  periods  were 
all  that  was  needed  to  insure  ample  means  of  subsistence  for  all. 
Furthermore,  the  unusually  great  rainfall  ol'  the  coast  country  made  it 
necessary  for  the  Indians  to  house  themselves  in  substantial  shelters, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  them  the  ready  means  wherewith  to  fill  this 
want.  I  refer  to  the  heavily  wooded  character  of  the  coast.  The  inex- 
haustible supply  of  readily  worked  wood,  particularly  the  red  cedar, 
gave  the  Indians  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  building  o\'  large  hi>uses. 
In  a  word,  the  West  Coast  Indians  were  fishermen  aiul  sea-mammal 
hunters  who.  unlike  the  Eskimo,  were  able  to  thrive  within  relatively 
restricted  territories,  and  who  dwelt  for  the  greater  part  o\'  the  year  in 
permanent  villages  consisting  of  a  long  row  oi  large  wooden  houses 
strung  along  the  beach.  Most  oi'  these  luuises  were  large  enough  to 
provide  not  merely  for  a  family  in  the  narrower  sense  o\'  the  word,  but 
for  a  large  house  group  forming  a  family  in  a  larger  sense  and  dominated 
by  one  man  who,  on  grounds  of  descent,  took  precedence  ot  all  i>thers 
in  the  house  group.  The  village  communil>  with  its  definite  number  o\ 
house  groups  may,  then,  be  expected  lo  be  the  most  fundamental  siKial 
unit  in  this  area  and,  indeed.  [.v^S|  in  spite  o\  all  complications  that 
have  been  brought  about  among  some  o\'  the  tribes,  the  legends  ol  the 
Indians  themselves  and  the  study  o\'  the  facts  iiuoKed  seem,  m  pracli- 
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cally  every  case,  to  argue  back  to  the  village  community  as  the  primary 
social  unit. 

The  social  groupings  that  prevail  among  the  West  Coast  Indians  may 
be  classified  under  four  heads:  groupings  according  to  rank,  groupings 
based  on  kinship,  local  groupings,  and  ceremonial  or  ritualistic  group- 
ings. The  last  of  these  may  hardly  be  considered  as  coming  within  the 
scope  of  social  organization;  but  among  certain  of  the  West  Coast  tribes, 
more  particularly  the  Kwakiutl,  they  have  become  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  social  structure  that  it  is  difficult  to  exclude  entirely  a 
reference  to  ceremonial  groups.  These  four  types  of  social  units  naturally 
intercross  in  a  great  many  different  ways,  so  much  so  that  it  becomes 
no  easy  matter  to  present  a  thoroughly  intelligible  picture  of  the  social 
structure  of  a  typical  West  Coast  tribe. 

Before  examining  each  of  these  types  of  organization  somewhat  more 
closely,  it  will  be  well  to  acquaint  ourselves  briefly  with  the  distribution 
of  the  tribes  we  are  considering.  The  northernmost  of  the  tribes  generally 
included  under  the  term  of  West  Coast  Indians  are  the  Tlingit,  who 
occupy  the  long  strip  of  coast  forming  the  panhandle  of  southern  Alaska. 
They  are  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  distinct  tribes,  among  the 
better  known  of  which  are  the  Yakutat,  Chilcat,  and  Sitka  Indians. 
These  speak  a  number  of  mutually  intelligible  dialects  forming  a  lin- 
guistic unit  that  is  only  very  remotely  related  to  certain  other  American 
languages.  The  Haida  Indians  occupy  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and 
part  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  archipelago  north  of  these.  These  Indians 
formerly  inhabited  a  large  number  of  villages  distributed  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Islands;  but  are  now  almost  entirely  reduced  to  the  two 
villages  of  Skidegate  and  Massett  in  the  Queen  Charlottes,  and  a  number 
of  villages  in  the  Prince  of  Wales  archipelago,  occupied  by  the  Kaigani. 
South  of  the  Tlingit  on  the  mainland  are  the  Tsimshian,  who  inhabit 
the  region  of  Nass  and  Skeena  rivers.  They  are  divided  into  three  closely 
connected  dialectic  groups  which  form  one  of  the  isolated  linguistic 
stocks  of  America,  at  least  so  far  as  is  at  present  known.  The  Haida 
and  Tlingit  languages,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be  shown  to  be  distantly 
related.  South  of  the  Tsimshian  are  the  Bella  Coola,  in  many  respects 
a  pecuHar  tribe,  that  form  an  isolated  offshoot  of  the  great  Salish  family 
which  has  representatives  as  far  south  as  Columbia  river.  The  north- 
western, northern,  and  northeastern  shores  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
mainland  opposite  are  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  tribes  that  are 
closely  connected  linguistically  [359]  and  may  be  embraced  under  the 
general  term  of  Kwakiutl,  which  term,  however,  applies  strictly  speaking 
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only  to  the  Indians  of  Fori  RiijxmI  in  northern  \'ancou\cr  Ishiiul.  1  he 
more  northern  of  the  Kwakiutl  tribes,  such  as  the  Bella  liella  and 
Kitamat.  offer  a  contrast  in  social  organization  to  their  southern  neigh- 
bours, being  more  closely  allied  in  se\eral  important  respects  to  the 
linguisticallly  unrelated  Isimshian.  1  he  western  coast  of  Vancouver 
Island  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  tribes  grouped  together  under  the 
term  Noolka.  The  Nootka  language  is  genetically  related  to  Kwakiutl. 
though  only  fairly  distantly  so.  Finally,  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Vancouver  Island  and  on  the  mainland  opposite,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  o'i  linguistically  quite  divergent  but  related  tribes  making  up 
the  bulk  o'i  the  Coast  Salish,  as  far  as  they  are  represented  in  Canada. 
From  our  present  point  of  view  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian.  Bella 
Coola,  and  northern  Kwakiutl  are  to  be  grouped  together  in  contrast 
to  the  southern  Kwakiutl,  Nootka,  and  Coast  Salish.  The  former  of 
these  may  be  considered  as  the  more  typical  in  regard  to  social  organ- 
ization. It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  broad  line  of  division  runs 
through  a  linguistic  group,  an  example  of  the  failure  oi"  linguistic  and 
cultural  classifications  to  coincide  such  as  we  have  numerous  parallels 
of  in  America,  and  indeed  all  over  the  world. 

All  these  tribes  are  characterized  by  a  clear  deselopment  ol  the  idea 
of  rank;  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  nowhere  north  o\'  Mexico  is  the 
distinction  between  those  of  high  and  those  of  low  birth  so  sharply 
drawn  as  in  the  West  Coast  tribes.  Three  classes  of  society  may  be 
recognized  —  the  nobility,  the  commoners,  and  the  slaves,  it  is  not 
practicable  to  distinguish  between  chiefs  and  nobles,  as  has  been  done 
for  instance  by  Hill-Tout  for  the  Coast  Salish,  as  the  lesser  chiefs  or 
nobles  grade  right  in  continuously  with  the  head  chiefs.  Intermarriages 
between  nobles  and  commoners  or  slaves,  and  between  commoners  and 
slaves,  were  in  theory  quite  impossible,  and  in  earlier  days  could  at  best 
have  been  but  rare.  We  learn  here  and  there  from  their  legends  that 
individuals  of  low  rank  were  sometimes  raised  to  a  higher  rank  by 
marriage  into  a  chiefs  family;  but  the  very  point  made  in  such  cases 
serves  to  emphasize  the  essential  differences  o^  rank.  High  rank  is 
determined  primarily  by  descent  -  whether  in  the  male  or  female  line 
depends  on  the  tribe.  A  very  important  factor,  furthermore,  in  deter- 
mining rank  is  wealth,  as  illustrated  more  particularl>  b\  the  distribution 
of  great  quantities  of  property  at  ceremonial  feasts  generall>  known  as 
potlatches.  It  is  not  enough  for  one  of  high  birth  to  rest  in  his  hereditary 
glory.  If  he  wishes  to  preser\e  the  respect  o\'  his  fellow  tribesmen,  he 
must  at  frequent  intervals  reassert   his  rank   b\    displays  of  wealth. 
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Otherwise  he  incurs  the  risk  of  [360]  gradually  losing  the  place  that 
properly  belongs  to  him  on  the  score  of  inheritance.  We  read,  indeed, 
of  cases  in  which  men  of  lower  rank  have  by  dint  of  reckless  potlatching 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  their  betters,  gradually  displacing  them  in 
one  or  more  of  the  privileges  belonging  to  their  rank.  Among  the  West 
Coast  Indians,  as  in  Europe,  there  is,  then,  opportunity  for  the  unsettling 
activities  of  the  parvenu. 

A  necessary  consequence  of  the  division  of  the  village  community 
into  a  number  of  large  house-groups  is  that,  associated  with  each  chief, 
there  is,  besides  the  immediate  members  of  his  own  family,  a  group  of 
commoners  and  slaves,  who  form  his  retainers.  The  slaves  are  imme- 
diately subject  to  his  authority  and  may  be  disposed  of  in  any  manner 
that  he  sees  fit.  The  commoners  also,  however,  while  possessing  a  much 
greater  measure  of  independence,  cannot  be  considered  as  unattached. 
Everything  clustered  about  a  number  of  house-groups  headed  by  titled 
individuals,  and  in  West  Coast  society,  as  in  that  of  mediaeval  feudalism, 
there  was  no  place  for  the  social  free-lance.  If  the  number  of  commoners 
and  slaves  connected  with  a  chiefs  family  grew  too  large  for  adequate 
housing  under  a  single  roof,  one  or  more  supplementary  houses  could 
be  added  on  to  the  first;  but  they  always  remained  under  its  sphere  of 
influence.  In  this  way  we  can  understand  how  even  a  group  of  houses 
forming  an  outlying  village  might  be  inhabited  entirely  by  people  of 
low  birth,  who  were  directly  subject  to  one  or  more  chiefs  occupying 
houses  in  the  mother  village.  From  this  point  of  view  the  whole  tribe 
divides  into  as  many  social  groups  as  there  are  independent  chiefs. 

The  rank  of  chief  or  noble  is  connected  in  most  cases  with  a  certain 
degree  of  personal  power,  but  real  communal  authority  is  naturally 
vested  in  only  the  highest  chief  or  chiefs  of  the  village,  and  then  not 
always  as  absolutely  as  we  might  be  inclined  to  imagine.  Even  the 
highest  chief  is  primarily  always  associated  with  a  particular  family  and 
house,  and  if  he  exercises  general  authority,  it  is  not  so  much  because 
of  his  individual  rank  as  such,  as  because  the  house  group  that  he 
represents  is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  highest  in  rank  in  the 
community.  In  legendary  terms  this  might  be  expressed  by  saying  that 
the  other  groups  branched  off  from  or  attached  themselves  to  that  of 
the  head  chief 

Fully  as  characteristic  of  high  rank  as  the  exercise  of  authority  is  the 
use  of  a  large  variety  of  privileges.  The  subject  of  privileges  among  the 
West  Coast  Indians  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one  and  cannot  be 
adequately  disposed  of  here.  Privileges  include  not  only  practical  rights 
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of  economic  value,  such  as  ihc  exclusive  or  main  riuhl  to  a  particular 
fishing  ground  or  the  right  U)  recei\e  a  certain  part  of  \MA\  a  whale 
which  has  drifted  on  to  the  tribal  shore;  but  also,  and  indeed  more 
characteristically,  many  purely  ceremonial  or  other  non-material  rights. 
It  is  these  which  form  the  most  important  outward  expression  dI  high 
rank,  and  their  unlawful  use  b\  those  not  entitled  to  them  was  eertain 
in  every  case  to  bring  about  violent  friction  and  not  infrequently  actual 
bloodshed.  One  of  the  most  important  o\'  these  privileges  is  the  right  \.o 
use  certain  carvings  or  paintings,  nearly  always  connected  with  the 
legendary  history  of  the  family  which  the  chief  represents.  We  shall  ha\e 
somewhat  more  to  say  of  these  crests  later;  here  1  wish  to  point  out 
that  from  our  present  point  of  view  the  crests  are  but  one  o'i  the  man\ 
privileges  that  are  associated  with  high  rank.  A  further  indication  of 
such  rank  is  the  right  to  use  certain  names.  The  right  to  the  use  of  any 
name  is.  properly  speaking,  determined  by  descent,  and  the  names  which 
have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  higher  in  rank  than  others  naturally 
descend  only  to  those  that  are  of  high  birth.  These  names  comprise  not 
only  such  as  are  applied  to  individuals  and  of  which  a  large  number, 
some  of  higher,  others  of  lower  rank,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  nobleman; 
but  also  names  that  he  has  the  exclusive  right  to  apply  to  his  slaves,  to 
his  house,  very  often  to  particular  features  of  his  house,  such  as  carved 
posts  and  beams,  and  in  some  cases  even  names  applied  to  nunable 
objects  such  as  canoes  or  particularly  prized  harpoon-heads  or  other 
implements.  Further  indicative  of  rank  is  the  right  to  perform  particular 
dances  both  in  secular  feasts  or  potlatches  and.  though  perhaps  to  a 
somewhat  less  extent,  also  at  ritualistic  performances. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  outward  manifestation  of  rank  is  in  the  place 
given  a  chief  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  in  some  order  the 
various  participants  in  a  public  function.  Thus,  in  a  public  feast  or 
potlatch,  those  of  high  rank  are  seated  in  certain  parts  o{  the  house 
that  are  preserved  exclusively  for  the  nobility.  These  are  the  rear  o{  the 
house  and  the  halves  of  the  sides  which  are  nearest  the  rear.  Ihese  seals 
are  graded  as  to  rank,  and  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  surmise  thai 
the  obvious  grading  made  \isible  to  the  eye  by  a  definite  manner  i>f 
seating  at  feasts  was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  extension  of 
the  idea  of  grading  of  ranks  and  privileges  generally.  Ihe  exact  seal  o\' 
honor  differed  somewhat  with  the  different  tribes  In  some  it  was  the 
centre  of  the  rear;  in  others  that  seat  on  the  right  side  oi  the  house,  as 
one  faces  the  door,  which  was  nearest  the  ci>rner.  Other  arrangements 
into  series  which  could  give  a  concrete  idea  o{  the  ranking  enjoyed  by 
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an  individual  arc  ihc  order  in  which  gifts  are  distributed  to  the  chiefs 
at  a  pollatch:  furihcrmore,  the  order  in  which  they  are  called  out  when 
in\  iled  bv  a  representative  o(  another  tribe  to  attend  a  feast  which  is 
lo  be  given  some  time  in  the  near  [362]  future  by  the  latter.  The  ranking 
orders  thus  arri\ed  ai  by  seating,  distribution  of  gifts,  invitations  to 
feasts,  and  in  various  other  ways  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  upon 
here,  might  be  expected  to  coincide.  To  a  certain  extent  they  do  tend 
lo  approximate,  and  the  highest  in  rank  in  a  community  will  nearly 
always  be  found  to  head  any  such  list  that  might  be  constructed.  In 
practice,  however,  one  finds  that  the  various  orders  do  not  necessarily 
strictly  correspond,  in  other  words,  that  a  person  might  individually  be 
of  lesser  rank  than  another  from  the  point  of  view  of  seating,  but  would 
have  a  prior  claim  to  be  invited,  say.  This  curious  state  of  affairs  shows 
clearly  enough  that  at  last  analysis  rank  is  not  a  permanent  status  which 
is  expressed  in  a  number  of  absolutely  fixed  ways,  but  is  rather  the 
resultant  standing  attained  by  the  inheritance  of  a  considerable  number 
o\'  theoretically  independent  privileges  which  do,  indeed,  tend  in  most 
cases  to  be  associated  in  certain  ways,  but  may  nevertheless  be  inde- 
pendently transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 

Nowhere  in  America  is  the  idea  of  grading  of  individuals  carried  to 
such  an  extent  as  among  the  West  Coast  Indians.  It  applies,  however, 
only  to  the  nobility,  the  commoners  and  the  slaves  not  being  differen- 
tiated among  themselves  with  regard  to  rank.  It  has  already  been 
indicated  how  the  ceremonial  seating,  for  instance,  of  the  nobihty  is 
expressive  of  their  higher  or  lower  status  relatively  to  each  other.  In 
those  tribes,  like  the  Haida  and  Tlingit,  that  are  subdivided  into  phratries 
and  clans,  a  matter  that  we  shall  take  up  presently,  this  grading  of  chiefs 
represents  something  of  a  political  or  administrative  basis,  inasmuch  as 
subsidiary  to  the  town  chief  we  have  a  number  of  clan  heads.  Subor- 
dinate to  these,  in  turn,  are  the  heads  of  the  various  house  groups.  Here 
again,  however,  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  town  chief  is  always 
at  the  same  time  the  chief  of  the  particular  clan  that  is  dominant  in 
that  village  and  that  the  clan  chief  is  at  the  same  time  the  head  of  the 
particular  house  group  that  forms  the  nucleus  of,  or  is  the  highest  in 
rank  in,  the  clan.  In  other  words,  ranking  is  not  so  much  of  a  pohtical 
or  administrative  character  as  it  is  determined  by  the  handing  down  of 
status  and  privilege  from  holder  to  heir.  It  follows  that  the  pohtical 
organization,  such  as  it  is,  impresses  one  as  superimposed  on  the  house 
group  or  family  organizadon  by  inner  growth  of  the  latter.  So  strong  a 
hold  has  the  idea  of  ranking  taken  upon  the  Indians  that  we  find  it 
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operative  even  in  cases  w  here  il  would  naluralls  nol  be  expeeleci  ii>  find 
application.  Thus,  it  is  often  cusi(Miiar\  for  a  number  o\'  nuiied  tribes 
as  such,  as  represented  of  course  by  certain  chiefs,  to  be  assigned  dellnile 
ceremonial  seats  and  thereby  by  implication  to  be  ranked  relati\ely  to 
each  other  —  at  times  a  somewhat  risky  proceeding,  lurthermore,  in 
some  tribes  it  is  even  [363]  customary  Ibr  medicine  men  to  be  organized 
on  the  basis  of  rank,  such  ranking  not  necessarily  depending  entirely 
on  the  individual  supernatural  powers  displayed  by  the  medicine  men 
as  on  the  tact  that  they  are  entitled  by  inheritance  of  medical  lore  to 
such  and  such  honours. 

As  already  indicated,  the  subject  of  privileges  is  a  vast  one.  antl  :i 
complete  enumeration  of  all  the  economic,  ceremonial,  and  other  priv- 
ileges of  one  high  in  rank  would  take  a  long  time.  To  a  certain  extent 
a  man  has  the  right  to  split  his  inheritance,  in  other  words,  to  hand 
down  to  one  of  his  sons  or  nephews,  as  the  case  might  be.  certain 
privileges,  to  another  certain  others.  Very  often  such  a  di\ision  is 
reducible  to  the  association  of  privileges  with  definite  localities,  a  point 
which  is  of  primary  importance  in  connection  with  the  village  commu- 
nity as  the  fundamental  unit  in  West  Coast  organization.  Thus,  if  one 
by  the  accidents  of  descent  has  inherited  according  to  one  line  of  descent 
a  number  of  privileges  associated  with  village  A,  in  which  he  is  no 
longer  resident,  and  a  number  of  other  privileges  according  to  another 
line  of  descent  originally  associated  with  village  B,  in  which  he  is  resident, 
it  would  be  a  quite  typical  proceeding  for  him  to  bring  up  one  o\'  his 
heirs,  say  the  one  naturally  highest  in  rank,  to  assume  control  o\  ouk: 
set  of  privileges,  a  younger  heir  of  the  other.  If  the  privileges  originally 
connected  with  village  B,  let  us  say,  tend  to  give  one  a  higher  place  in 
the  tribe  than  those  connected  with  village  A,  the  chances  are  thai  the 
first  heir  will  be  induced  to  take  up  his  permanent  residence  in  thai 
village,  while  the  transmitter  may  take  the  Muinger  heir  down  lo  the 
more  distant  village  and  take  up  residence  for  a  peruKl  in  order  lo 
introduce  his  heir,  as  it  were,  to  the  privileges  designed  for  him.  In  other 
words,  there  is  a  more  or  less  definite  tendency  to  connect  honours  with 
definite  villages  and,  indeed,  no  matter  how  much  rights  of  various  sorts 
may  become  scattered  by  the  division  o'i  inheritances.  b\  ihe  changes 
of  residence  due  to  inter-marriage,  and  by  other  factiMs  \s Inch  tend  lo 
complicate  their  proper  assignment,  a  West  Coast  Indian  never  forgets, 
at  least  in  theory,  where  a  particular  privilege  i>riginaled  i>r  with  vshal 
tribe  or  clan  a  particular  right,  be  it  name,  dance,  carving,  song,  or 
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what  not,  was  in  the  first  instance  associated.  In  short,  privileges  are 
bound  to  the  soil. 

This  brings  us  to  what  1  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
ideas  in  the  social  structure  of  these  Indians,  that  is,  the  idea  of  a  definite 
patrimony  o\^  standing  and  associated  rights  which,  if  possible,  should 
be  kept  intact  or  nearly  so.  Despite  the  emphasis  placed  on  rank,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  the  individual  as  such  is  of  very  much  less  impor- 
tance than  the  tradition  that  for  the  time  being  he  happens  to  represent. 
The  very  fact  that  a  man  often  bears  the  name  of  a  remote  [364] 
ancestor,  real  or  legendary,  implies  that  the  honours  that  he  makes  use 
of  belong  not  so  much  to  him  individually  as  to  his  glorious  ancestry, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  shame  of  faUing  behind,  in  splendour 
and  liberality,  the  standard  set  by  a  predecessor,  does  much  to  spur  him 
on  to  ever  greater  efforts  to  increase  his  prestige  and  gain  for  himself 
new  privileges.  There  is  one  interesting  fact  which  clearly  shows  the 
importance  of  the  family  patrimony  or  of  the  standing  of  a  particular 
line  of  descent  as  such,  as  distinct  from  the  individual  who  happens  to 
be  its  most  honoured  representative.  This  is  the  merging  of  various 
persons  belonging  to  three  or  four  generations  into  a  single  unit  that 
need  not  be  further  differentiated.  Among  the  Nootka  Indians,  for 
instance,  an  old  man,  his  oldest  son  say,  the  oldest  son  of  the  son,  and, 
finally,  the  infant  child  of  the  latter,  say  a  daughter,  form,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  single  sociological  personality.  Titularly  the  highest 
rank  is  accorded,  among  the  Nootka,  to  the  little  child,  for  it  is  always 
the  last  generation  that  in  theory  bears  the  highest  honours.  In  practice, 
of  course,  the  oldest  members  of  the  group  get  the  real  credit  and  do 
the  business,  as  it  were,  of  the  inherited  patrimony;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  in  such  a  case  to  say  where  the  great-grandfather's  privileges 
and  standing  are  marked  off  against  those  of  his  son,  or  grandson,  or 
great-granddaughter.  In  some  cases  even  a  younger  son,  who  would 
ordinarily  be  considered  as  definitely  lower  in  rank  than  his  elder 
brother,  might  represent  the  standing  of  his  father  by  the  exercise  of  a 
privilege,  say  the  singing  of  a  particular  song  in  a  feast,  that  belongs  to 
the  patrimony  of  the  family.  "For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go," 
says  the  line  of  descent  with  its  distinctive  privileges,  "but  I  go  on  for 
ever."  This  is  the  Indian  theory  as  implied  in  their  general  atfitude, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  that  tremendous  changes  have  in  many  in- 
stances gradually  evolved  by  the  dying  out  of  particular  lines  of  descent 
and  the  taking  over  of  their  privileges  by  other  groups  only  remotely 
perhaps  connected  with  them  by  kin,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new 
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prixilcgc  gained  say  as  a  cUuma.  ami  h\  luiincrDiis  oilier  laclors.  The 
best  way  to  gain  a  coiicrclc  icica  o\  sucli  a  siruciurc  of  socicly  is  lo 
lliinl^  o\'  llic  liticd  portion  o'i  liic  tribe  as  iioidnig  up  a  definite  number, 
say  15  or  more,  honoured  names,  or  oeeupying  that  number  ol"  seats, 
that  have  descended  from  the  remote  past.  The  chissification  of  the  tribe 
accoiding  lo  kin  inlcrcrosses  with  that  based  on  rank,  as  b\  it  mdixiduals 
are  brought  together  who,  from  the  latter  point  of  view,  would  have  to 
be  kept  apart,  it  is  clear  that  not  all  the  members  of  a  large  family 
group  can  inherit  the  standing  and  all  the  privileges  that  belong  to  it. 
There  must  be  a  large  number,  particularly  the  younger  sons  and 
daughters  and  those  descended  from  them,  who  are  less  favoured  than 
their  elders  and  who  [365]  will  inherit  only  some,  probably  the  lesser, 
pri\ileges.  in  the  course  o^  time,  as  their  relationship  to  the  heads  of 
the  family  or  clan  becomes  more  and  more  remote,  they  must  be 
expected  to  sink  lower  and  lower  in  the  general  social  scale,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  commoners  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  unprivileged  kinsmen  of  the  nobles.  This  is  no  doubt 
the  attitude  of  at  least  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  such  as  the  Noolka, 
among  whom  such  a  notion  of  the  relation  between  the  classes  of  society 
as  we  find  among  the  castes  of  India,  say,  is  certainly  not  found.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  with  the  growth  of  power  attained  by  the 
chiefs  and  with  the  increasing  remoteness  of  the  ties  o'i  kinship  binding 
them  with  most  of  the  commoners,  the  chasm  between  the  \\\o  uimld 
gradually  widen.  The  slaves  must  be  left  out  of  account  in  this  connec- 
tion. They  do  not  enter  into  the  genealogical  framework  o{  the  tribe, 
but  seem  to  a  large  extent  to  have  been  recruited  from  capti\es  of  war. 
Indian  legend,  at  least  among  the  Nootka  and  Kwakiutl,  generally 
conceives  of  the  village  community  as  having  grow  n  up  out  o\'  the  small 
family  immediately  connected  in  the  remote  past  with  a  legendary 
ancestor.  All  the  members  of  the  village  community  are  therefore  looked 
upon  as  direct  descendants  of  a  common  ancestor  and  must  therefi^re. 
at  least  in  theory,  bear  definite  degrees  o\'  rclalionship  lo  owe  anoiher. 
Whether  or  not  the  members  of  a  village  arc  actually  so  connected  is 
immaterial,  the  essential  point  being  that  e\en  in  those  tribes  where 
there  is  no  clan  organization  properly  so-called,  there  is.  ne\ertheless. 
a  dislincl  feeling  of  kinship  among  all  or  mi^si  o\'  ihc  members  ol  each 
of  its  village  communities.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  individuals 
are  taught  to  address  each  other  by  certain  terms  o\'  relationship,  even 
where  the  appropriateness  of  such  terms  is  iu>t  ob\ious  ti>  them.  I  hus. 
a  man  well  advanced  in  years  might  call  a  lilile  child  his  older  brother. 
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for  the  reason  thai  they  are  respectively  descended  from  ancestors  who 
stood  to  each  other  in  that  relation.  Naturally  intermarriages  would 
bring  about  intercrossings  of  all  sorts,  and  in  course  of  time  the  more 
remote  degrees  of  relationship  would  be  forgotten  and  new  ones, 
brought  nearer  home  by  more  recent  marriages,  take  their  place. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  village  community  is  strictly  homogeneous  in 
structure,  that  is,  contains  no  members  that  cannot  count  their  descent 
in  either  the  male  or  female  line  from  the  common  ancestor.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  state  of  affairs  cannot  last  indefinitely.  The  accidents  of  war 
will  doubtless  bring  it  about  that  sooner  or  later  some  neighbouring 
village  community,  that  has  suffered  considerably  at  the  hands  of  an 
enemy  and  that  finds  itself  subject  to  exterminafion  at  their  hands,  will 
seek  protection  from  the  first  village  community  [366]  and,  in  order  to 
gain  this  end,  will  receive  permission  to  take  up  residence  with  it.  It  is 
immediately  apparent  that  the  new  enlarged  village  community,  pro- 
vided it  is  permanent,  will  have  increased  in  complexity  of  structure. 
Their  adherence  to  their  respective  traditions  will  be  such  that  neither 
of  the  former  village  communities  will  give  up  its  peculiar  set  of  privi- 
leges, so  that  a  twofold  division  of  the  community,  as  accentuated  by 
these  privileges,  will  persist.  If  we  imagine  this  process  to  have  occurred 
several  times,  we  will  gradually  arrive  at  a  community  which  is  subdi- 
vided into  several  smaller  units  which  we  may  call  septs  or  bands,  or 
perhaps  even  clans,  each  of  which  has  its  distinct  stock  of  legendary 
traditions  and  privileges  exercised  by  its  titled  representatives  and  whose 
former  connecUon  with  a  definite  locality  is  still  remembered.  The 
growth  of  the  village  community  does  not  need,  of  course,  to  have  taken 
place  only  in  this  fashion.  Many  other  factors  may  be  at  work.  The 
group  added  to  the  original  community  may  be  the  survivors  of  a 
conquered  village  who  are  given  a  subordinate  place.  Furthermore,  a 
member  of  another  tribe  or  community  that  has  married  into  the 
community  may,  if  he  (or  she)  has  sufficient  prestige,  be  able  to  assert 
the  higher  rank  that  he  (she)  brings  with  him  (her)  and  found  a  new 
line  of  descent  which  will  take  its  place  side  by  side  with  those  already 
represented.  We  see,  then,  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  typical  division 
of  a  tribe  into  clans,  such  as  we  find  among  the  Haida,  may  be  expected 
to  originate.  Such  a  clan,  from  the  point  of  view  of  West  Coast  condi- 
tions, may  be  defined  as  a  group  of  kinsmen,  real  or  supposed,  who 
form  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  a  village  community  and  who  inherit  a 
common  stock  of  tradifions  associated  with  a  definite  locahty,  the 
original  home  of  the  group. 
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Clans  in  this  sense  we  have  among  ihe  sDulliern  tribes  lluii  ue  ha\e 
enumerated;  but  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the  more  iiorilicrii  tribes,  such 
as  the  Tlingit,  Haida,  and  Tsimshian,  that  the  clan  bect)mes  a  clearly 
defined  and  perfectly  solidified  unit.  This  is  brought  about  primarily  by 
the  restriction  of  inheritance.  Among  the  Nootka  Indians,  for  instance, 
it  is  possible  to  inherit  privileges  in  both  the  male  and  female  Imcs, 
preference,  where  possible,  being  given  to  the  former.  Ihis  being  the 
case,  it  is  often  hard  to  see  exactly  to  which  sept  or  clan  a  person 
properly  belongs,  and  the  decision  is  generally  based  on  the  character 
of  the  privileges  that  are  transmitted  to  him,  for.  as  we  have  seen,  a 
privilege  is  always  connected  with  a  definite  locality,  sept,  or  original 
village  community.  In  other  words,  a  person  steps  into  certain  rights  to 
which  he  has  claim  by  descent,  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  becomes 
identified  with  the  particular  sept  or  clan  with  which  they  are  associated. 
As  the  septs  have  their  [367]  definite  seating  at  feasts,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  identification  of  an  individual  with  one  sept  rather  than  with 
another  can  be  made  visible.  This  will  indicate  also  that  there  are  certain 
natural  limitations  to  the  inheritance  of  all  privileges  that  one  has  a 
theoretical  claim  to.  This  sort  of  clan  division,  however,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  too  ill-defined  and  vacillating,  can  hardly  be  considered  as 
typical  of  what  we  ordinarily  understand  by  clan  organization.  If, 
however,  we  once  limit  the  inheritance  of  status  and  privileges  to  either 
the  male  or  female  line,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  other,  we  obtain 
a  series  of  septs  or  clans  that  are  once  and  for  all  rigidly  set  off  against 
each  other.  Among  the  more  northern  tribes,  then,  who  inherit  through 
the  female  line  alone,  there  can  never  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  ti>  what 
clan  a  person  is  to  be  identified  with. 

Furthermore,  among  the  more  southern  tribes  intermarriage  is  pro- 
hibited only  between  such  as  are  demonstrably  related  by  blood,  e\en 
if  fairly  remotely  so.  Owing  to  the  structure  of  the  village  community, 
this  would  in  many  cases  mean  that  there  are  few  persons  in  a  village 
that  one  is  legally  entitled  to  marry;  but  it  is  important  to  luuc  that  the 
village  community  as  such  need  not  be  exogamous,  that  is.  does  not 
specifically  prohibit  intermarriage  among  its  members.  The  clan  o\'  the 
northern  tribes,  which  is  more  rigidly  defined  by  descent  and  which 
therefore  gains  in  solidarity,  is  further  accentuated  b>  strict  exogamy. 
Whether  such  exogamy  is  a  primary  feature  o\'  the  clan  itself  or  is  only 
a  necessary  consequence  of  the  exogam\  of  certain  larger  groups  known 
as  phratries,  which  we  shall  take  up  in  a  moment,  is  a  question  uhich 
I  would  not  venture  to  decide  and  which  need  not  occup>  us  here.  We 
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spoke  before  oi^  the  fact  that  the  original  village  communities,  before 
amalgamating,  each  had  its  peculiar  privileges.  Certain  of  these  privi- 
leges, particularly  the  crest  paintings  and  carvings,  are  emblematic  of 
the  comiULinities  and  may  be  said  to  give  the  septs  or  clans  a  totemic 
character.  Among  the  southern  tribes,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
crests,  which  are  generally  animals  or  supernatural  beings,  are  employed 
e.\clusi\ely  by  the  nobles  and  that  a  commoner,  even  though  identified 
with  a  particular  sept,  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  any  sense  associated  with 
the  crest.  To  what  extent  the  crests  are  characteristic  of  the  clan  generally 
in  the  north  and  to  what  extent  they  are  more  especially  in  the  nature 
ol"  pri\  ileges  enjoyed  by  the  nobles,  has  not  been  made  perfectly  clear. 
It  would  seem  that  certain  crests,  whose  origin  is  particularly  remote, 
have  lost  such  individual  value  as  they  may  have  had  and  have  become 
clan  emblems  properly  speaking,  whereas  others  are  more  restricted  in 
their  use  and  would  seem  to  be  the  peculiar  privilege  of  certain  titled 
individuals  or  families.  [368] 

We  shall  now  briefly  review  the  main  facts  of  clan  organization  among 
the  Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimshian,  and  Kwakiutl,  concerning  whom  our 
published  information  is  fullest.  The  THngit  are  divided  into  two  main 
divisions,  known  respectively  as  Ravens  and  Wolves,  the  latter  being  in 
some  of  the  villages  referred  to  also  as  Eagles.  In  at  least  one  of  the 
southern  Tlingit  tribes,  the  Sanya,  there  is  a  division  which  stands 
outside  of  the  grouping  into  two  phratries,  and  the  members  of  which 
may  intermarry  with  either  the  Ravens  or  the  Wolves.  The  Ravens  and 
Wolves  are  respectively  debarred  from  intermarriage  within  their  own 
ranks.  A  Raven  man  must  marry  a  Wolf  woman,  a  Wolf  man  a  Raven 
woman,  while  the  children  of  the  pair  belong  to  the  phratry  of  the 
mother.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  this  dual  division  of  the 
Tlingit  Indians  is  not  associated  with  particular  villages  or  even  tribes, 
but  applies  to  all  the  Tlingit  tribes.  A  Raven,  for  instance,  from  Tongas, 
the  southernmost  Tlingit  village,  is  as  strictly  debarred  from  marrying 
a  Raven  woman  of  Yakutat,  in  the  extreme  north,  as  a  Raven  woman 
of  his  own  village.  When  we  remember  that  he  may  never  have  been 
within  miles  of  Yakutat  and  may  know  few  or  no  Indians  from  that 
region,  we  see  clearly  that  whether  or  not  phratric  exogamy  is  in  origin 
an  outgrowth  of  an  interdict  against  marriage  of  those  of  close  kin,  an 
interdict  which  we  find  to  be  practically  universal,  it  is  certainly  rather 
different  from  it  psychologically.  The  leading  crest  or  emblem  of  the 
Raven  people  is  the  raven,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  important 
mythological  being  in  the  beliefs  of  the  Tlingit  Indians.  The  main  crest 
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of  the  Wolf  people  is  the  woW.  I  he  phiatrics  stand  to  cacli  other  as 
opposiles  that  eto  eaeli  other  iniiliial  ser\iees.  Thus,  the  Wolves  conduct 
the  funeral  ceremonies  o{  the  Ravens  and.  when  lhe\  iji\e  a  feast, 
distribute  the  propert\  to  the  Ravens. 

Each  phratrs  is  subdivided  into  a  considerable  number  of  clans,  each 
Willi  its  own  dislinclixe  crest  ox  crests.  generall\  m  addilion  to  the 
general  crest  o\'  the  phratry  to  which  it  belongs.  Unlike  the  two  mam 
phralries,  the  clans  are  not  found  in  all  the  villages  of  the  Tlingit.  though 
many  o(  them  are  found  represented  in  more  than  one  village.  If  we 
assume,  as  1  believe  to  be  the  ca.se,  that  the  clans  were  originalls  nothing 
but  \illage  communities,  it  follows  that  the  present  distribution  of  clans 
is  secondary  and  due  to  migrations  or  movements  of  part  o\'  the  clans- 
men away  from  the  main  body  of  their  kinsmen.  Slu>uld  a  nimiber  of 
clansmen  o{  the  original  clan  village  be  induced  for  one  reason  or 
another  to  take  up  residence  in  another  village,  the  home  primarily  o\^ 
another  clan,  it  is  clear  that  they  would,  to  begin  with,  be  an  intrusive 
element  in  their  new  home;  but  would  in  course  o'i  time  be  looked  upon 
as  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  village  community.  [369|  though  of 
lesser  importance  than  the  dominant  clan.  The  legends  o['  the  Indians 
themselves  clearly  indicate  that  such  whole  or  partial  clan  mcnements 
have  tYequently  taken  place.  Many  of  the  names  of  the  clans  themselves 
plainly  indicate  their  local  origin.  Thus,  the  Kiksadi  are  a  Ra\en  clan 
that  are  found  represented  in  several  Tlingit  tribes,  such  as  the  San\a. 
the  Stikine  people,  and  the  Sitka  Indians.  The  name  means  nothing 
more  than  People-of-the-Island-Kiks  and  clearly  implies  that  the  clan 
was,  to  begin  with,  at  home  in  a  particular  localits  and  graduall\  became 
distributed  over  a  large  area  by  various  movements  o\'  populali(Mi.  T  he 
force  of  tradition  would  always  be  strong  enough  to  keep  up  the  i^ld 
clan  crests  and  other  clan  privileges,  wherever  the  clansmen  mo\ed.  in 
course  of  time  the  appearance  is  attained  of  a  clan  distributii>n  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  local  communities  as  such. 

Very  similar  conditions  prevail  among  the  llaida  Indians.  Here  again 
we  have  two  main  phratries,  subdivided  into  a  large  number  o{  clans. 
As  among  the  Tlingit,  the  Haida  phratries  are  e\c»ganu>us  and  descent 
in  them  is  reckoned  through  the  female  line.  One  o\  them  is  termed 
Raven,  though,  curiously  enough,  the  main  crest  o\  this  phratr\  is  lu^i 
the  raven  but  the  killer-whale.  Ihe  i^pposile  phiatr\  is  termed  l:aglc. 
this  animal  being  the  chief  crest  o^  the  phratrx.  .Among  the  llaida.  as 
among  the  Tlingit.  the  native  legends  indicate  that  the  clans  were 
originally  confined  to  certain  definite  localities,  but  that  in  course  o\' 
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lime  I  he  elansmen  moved  about  in  various  ways  until  now,  when  they 
are  represented  in  a  number  of  villages.  One  concrete  instance  will  serve 
to  illustrate  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  In  the  town  of  Skidegate  there 
were  represented  in  earlier  times  three  distinct  Eagle  clans,  and  three 
distinct  Raven  clans,  each  of  these  six  clans  occupying  its  own  houses. 
Of  the  six  clans  the  dominant  one  was  an  Eagle  clan  known  as  People- 
of-the-great-house,  claiming  as  their  crests  the  Raven  (this  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Raven  phratry),  a  supernatural 
being  known  as  wasgo,  the  dog-fish,  the  weasel,  the  eagle,  the  sculpin, 
and  the  halibut.  Presumably  this  clan  formed  the  original  nucleus  of 
the  present  town  of  Skidegate  about  which  the  other  clans  in  course  of 
time  clustered.  The  Haida  clan  names  are  generally  either  local  in 
character,  like  most  of  the  Tlingit  names,  or  of  an  honorific  character, 
like  the  one  that  we  have  just  quoted. 

The  Tsimshians  are  organized  similarly  to  the  Tlingit  and  Haida, 
except  that  their  clans  are  grouped  into  four  phratries:  the  Raven,  Eagle, 
Wolf,  and  Grizzly  Bear. 

Among  the  southern  Kwakiutl  also  the  single  tribes  are  subdivided 
into  a  number  of  clans,  each  of  which,  there  is  reason  to  believe  [370] 
on  legendary  and  other  evidence,  originally  formed  a  separate  village 
community.  These  have  chiefly  honorific  titles,  such  as  "The-chiefs," 
"Those- who-receive-first,"  and  "Having-a-great-name."  Some  of  these 
names  occur  in  more  than  one  of  the  Kwakiutl  tribes;  but  it  seems  more 
likely  that  these  correspondences  in  name  are  due  to  imitations  rather 
than  to  a  genealogical  connection  between  the  clans  of  like  name.  The 
social  structure  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  differs  from  that  of  the  THngit 
and  Haida  in  that  the  clans  are  not  grouped  into  phratries,  and  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  exogamous.  As  to  descent,  it  seems  that  at  least 
the  most  important  privileges  are  regularly  transmitted  as  a  dowry  to 
the  son-in-law,  who  holds  them  in  trust  for  his  son.  This  method  of 
inheritance  has  been  explained  as  a  peculiar  Kwakiutl  adaptation  of  an 
originally  paternal  system  of  inheritance  to  the  maternal  system  in  vogue 
among  the  more  northern  tribes,  by  whom  the  Kwakiutl  were  presum- 
ably influenced.  There  are,  however,  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this 
explanation,  one  of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  Nootka  Indians  to  the 
south  are  not  organized  on  a  purely  paternal  basis,  but  allow  many 
privileges  to  descend  through  the  female  hne.  Among  them  also  such 
privileges  may  be  handed  over  as  a  dowry,  though  this  system  has  not 
been  standardized  among  them  to  the  same  extent  as  among  the  Kwa- 
kiutl. 
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There  are  two  imporlani  pcciilianlics  o{  ihc  West  Coast  crests  which 
make  them  contrast  with  the  totems  of  such  typical  lotcmic  communities 
as  the  Iroquois  Indians  of  the  east  or  the  Puehlos  o\'  ilie  southwest. 
Among  these  latter,  who,  hke  the  Haida  and  I  lingit.  are  organized  into 
exogamous  clans  of  maternal  descent,  a  clan  has  a  single  crest  or  totem 
after  which  it  is  named.  Moreover,  no  other  clan  can  use  this  lotem. 
The  West  Coast  clans  differ  in  both  these  respects.  As  we  have  already 
shown  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  Haida  Eagle  clans,  a  group  of  clansmen 
generally  lay  claim  to  more  than  one  crest;  further,  only  certain  crests 
are  confined  to  single  clans,  the  more  important  ones  being  generally 
represented  in  several.  Thus,  the  grizzly-bear  is  claimed  as  a  crest  by  no 
less  that  twelve  distinct  Haida  clans  of  the  Raven  phratry,  the  rainbow 
by  eight,  the  sea-lion  by  five,  the  beaver  by  twelve  Fagle  clans,  the  whale 
by  seven,  the  humming-bird  by  three,  and  so  on.  In  some  cases  a  clan 
even  makes  use  of  a  crest  which  primarily  belongs  to  the  opposite 
phratry.  Evidently  there  is  not  the  same  intimate  and  clear-cut  associ- 
ation between  totem  and  clan,  as  such,  that  is  typical  of  the  Iroquois 
and  Pueblo  Indians. 

It  is  probable  that  the  duplication  of  crests  is  to  be  explained  chiell) 
on  the  theory  that  many  clans  arose  as  subdivisions  of  other  clans.  Such 
a  clan  offshoot  would  keep  the  old  crest  or  crests,  but  might  in  time 
add  one  or  more  to  its  stock,  without  sharing  them  with  [371]  the  mother 
clan.  The  clan  can,  indeed,  be  arranged  in  the  form  o['  a  genealogical 
tree  and  the  crests  stratified.  The  older  the  crest,  the  greater  number  o{ 
times  is  it  found  in  the  various  clans;  on  the  other  hand,  a  crest  found 
in  only  one  clan  may  be  suspected  to  be  of  recent  origin,  as  it  probably 
does  not  antedate  the  severance  of  its  clan  from  the  older  group  origi- 
nally including  it. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  the  crest  seems  to  ha\e  become, 
to  a  large  extent,  a  symbol  of  greatness,  and  ii  became  the  desne  o\  the 
chiefs  to  add  to  their  prestige  by  the  acquisition  o{  new  crests.  Ihey 
were  not  only  obtained  by  inheritance,  but  could  be  .secured  as  gifts,  or 
even  by  forcible  means  in  war.  The  fact  that  the  name  i>f  the  clan  does 
not  as  a  rule  refer  to  a  totem  also  seems  to  indicate  that  the  clan  may 
not,  to  begin  with,  be  organicall>  ct>niiecletl  uilh  a  jxirlicular  crest. 
That  the  clansmen  are  not  concei\ed  o\'  ds  descended  lri>ni  one  ol  their 
crest  animals,  and  that  there  seem  to  be  no  taboos  \\\  force  agamsi  the 
eating  or  killing  of  the  crest  animals,  need  not  matter,  for  these  are  b\ 
no  means  constant  features  o{  even  typical  totemic  societies. 
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There  is  another  feature  of  the  crests  of  the  West  Coast  Indians  which 
accentuates  their  differences  from  typical  clan  totems.  This  is  the  ten- 
dency they  have  to  be  thought  of  in  very  concrete  terms,  as  carvings  or 
paintings.  It  would  in  many  cases,  for  instance,  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  a  certain  chief  uses  a  ceremonial  hat  representing  the  Beaver,  or 
that  he  has  the  right  to  paint  the  Thunder-bird  on  the  outside  of  his 
house,  than  that  he  possesses  the  Beaver  or  Thunder-bird  crest  or  totem. 
His  justification  for  the  use  of  these  would  be  a  legend,  telling  of  how 
one  of  his  ancestors  gained  the  privilege  by  contact  with  the  crest  animals 
—  a  type  of  legend  which  is  told  to  account  for  the  use  of  nearly  all 
crests.  We  see  more  clearly  now  why  earlier  in  this  paper  I  referred  to 
the  crests  as  a  particular  type  of  inheritable  privilege.  Incidentally,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  Kwakiutl  term  for  crest  seems  to  denote 
primarily  a  carving. 

Crests  are  shown  or  utihzed  in  different  ways.  They  may  be  painted 
on  movable  boards  used  as  screens  or  otherwise,  painted  on  the  outside 
of  the  house  or  along  the  bed  platform,  carved  on  the  house-posts  or 
beams,  or  on  memorial  columns,  or  on  the  outside  house-posts  popularly 
known  as  totem  poles,  tattooed  on  the  body,  painted  on  the  face  during 
feasts,  represented  in  dance-hats,  masks,  staffs,  or  other  ceremonial 
paraphernalia,  woven  in  ceremonial  robes,  referred  to  in  clan  legends, 
dramatically  represented  at  potlatches  in  performances  based  on  such 
legends,  referred  to  in  songs  owned  by  the  clan  or  clan-chiefs,  and  in 
individual  or  house  names.  Not  all  house  names,  however,  refer  to  a 
crest.  The  village  and  clan  names  are  [372]  also,  as  a  rule,  unconnected 
with  crests.  So  accustomed  have  the  West  Coast  Indians,  particularly 
those  of  the  north,  become  to  the  representation  of  crest  animals  in 
carving  and  painting,  that  they  introduce  them  even  in  objects  that  are 
not  as  a  rule  connected  with  the  exercise  of  privileges.  Among  such 
objects  are  the  beautifully  ornamented  dishes,  boxes,  batons,  spoons, 
rattles,  clubbers,  and  gambHng-sticks  that  are  so  often  admired  in 
ethnological  museums.  We  see  here  how  the  elaboration  of  the  crest 
system  has  fostered  among  these  Indians  the  development  of  plastic  art. 
It  has  also  been  suggested,  and  I  believe  with  justice,  that  the  tendency 
to  artistic  and  dramatic  representation  in  turn  reacted  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  the  crest  system,  a  development  that  was  strengthened  by 
the  ever-present  desire  for  new  privileges  and  for  novel  ways  of  exhib- 
iting the  old  ones. 

The  origin  of  the  crests  need  not  have  been  the  same  in  all  cases.  In 
some  cases,  for  instance,  it  can  be  shown  that  they  were  obtained  by 
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marriage  or  as  gills  in  icliirii  lor  a  scrsicc.  I  hcsc  iicu  cresls  would  of 
course  be  haiuied  down  along  with  ihe  old  iiiheiiled  »)iies.  Sueli  nielhods 
of  ohlaining  eresls.  lunsexer.  nuisl  he  considered  as  pure!)  secoiulary. 
and  the  real  problem  of  accounting  for  their  origin  still  remains.  Ihe 
most  plausible  explanation  that  has  been  offered  is.  on  the  whole,  that 
which  considers  the  clan  crest  as  an  extension  o\'  the  personal  manilou 
or  tutelary  being.  Among  practicall\  all  Indians  we  llnd  the  practice  of 
seeking  supernatural  protection  or  power  by  fasting  and  dreaming  of 
certain  animals  or  objects  that  are  believed  to  be  endowed  with  such 
p^nser.  If  we  suppose  thai  a  personal  guardian  thus  obtained  is  handed 
down  by  inheritance,  we  can  readily  understand  how  the  manitou  of  an 
ancestor  may  gradually  become  transformed  into  a  clan  totem  or  crest. 
The  main  difficulty  with  this  theory  is  that  personal  guardians  or 
medicines  do  not  normally  seem  to  be  inheritable.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  legends  related  by  the  West  Coast  Indians  to  account  for  the  origin 
of  crests  do  bear  an  unmistaken  resemblance  to  tales  of  the  acquisition 
of  supernatural  guardians.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
religious  element,  which  must  have  been  strongly  emphasized  in  the 
manitou,  gradually  faded  away  as  the  manitou  developed  (or  degener- 
ated) into  a  crest.  At  any  rate,  the  problem  is  far  from  being  satisfactorily 
solved. 

Even  more  fundamental  than  the  clans  are,  among  the  northern  tribes, 
the  phratries  which  include  them.  Their  origin  also  is  far  IVimii  clear. 
Whether  they  resulted  from  the  amalgamation  o\^  a  number  o\'  clans 
into  larger  units,  or  whether,  on  the  contrary,  the  clans  within  the 
phratry  are  to  be  considered  as  local  off-shoots  from  it,  is  often  difficult 
to  decide.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  latter  alternative  seems  the  more 
typical  one.  This  is  indicated,  first  of  all.  b\  the  [373]  fact  ihai  each  o\' 
the  two  main  phratries  is  represented  in  every  village,  though,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  necessary  intermarriages  between  the  phratries  might 
soon  bring  about  this  state  of  affairs  under  any  circumstances.  More 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  phralric  crest  is  shared  b\  all  ov  practically 
all  the  clans  of  the  phratry;  this  seems  to  imply  tliai  ilie  phrair>  with 
its  crest  is  a  fundamental  unit  antedating  the  rise  o\  the  separate  clans. 
The  fundamental  importance  of  the  \.\\o  phralric  di\isi(Mis  of  ihe  llatda 
is  beautifully  illustrated  by  their  belief  in  ihc  \alidit\  o\  ihis  social 
arrangement  in  ihe  supernatural  world.  Thus,  every  being  o\'  the  sea 
was  conceived  of  as  belonging  from  the  beginning  o['  time  to  either  the 
Raven  or  Eagle  phratry.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  phratries  are  si>cio- 
logically  reinterpreted  forms  of  originally  distinct  tribal  units.  Apropos 
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o\'  this  possibiliiv.  it  may  be  noted  that  in  many  tribal  organizations 
certain  clans,  gentes,  camp-circle  units,  or  other  social  units  are,  either 
in  tact  or  origin,  a  group  of  aliens  incorporated  into  the  main  tribe. 
According  to  Tlingit  legend,  indeed,  the  Ravens  were  originally  Coast 
people,  the  Wolves  inland  people.  This  may,  however,  be  a  mere  ration- 
alization of  an  obvious  fact  of  zoological  distribution,  the  raven  being 
common  on  the  coast  while  the  wolf  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  woods. 

So  much  for  social  organization  according  to  rank  and  kinship.  The 
third  type  of  organization,  the  local,  we  have  had  to  take  up  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  two.  Local  classifications  as  distinct  from  kin 
classifications  arise  only  when  the  clan  ceases  to  be  confined  to  a  single 
locality.  When  this  happens,  the  kin  and  local  groupings  necessarily 
intercross  and  town  administradon  arises,  which  provides  for  more  than 
the  needs  of  a  clan  or  group  of  kinsmen. 

The  ritual  organization  which  we  have  listed  as  a  fourth  type  of  social 
organization  is  best  developed  among  the  Kwakiutl  Indians.  Among 
these  Indians  the  clan  system  which  is  operative  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  the  so-called  profane  season,  gives  place  during  the  winter 
to  a  ritualistic  organizafion  based  on  the  right  to  the  performance  of 
religious  dances.  The  dancers  impersonate  various  supernatural  beings 
from  whom  they  are  supposed  to  have  received  manitou  power.  In 
actual  practice  the  performance  of  the  dance  is  conditioned  by  the 
inherited  right  to  them.  Such  rights  are  justified  in  legends  accounting 
for  the  introduction  of  the  dance  by  an  ancestor,  supposed  to  have  come 
in  contact  with  the  supernatural  being  himself  and  to  have  been  in- 
structed by  him.  In  a  sense  all  those  who  perform  the  same  dance  form 
a  secret  society,  though  this  term,  which  has  been  often  used,  does  not 
seem  particularly  appropriate  to  me.  The  dances  are  graded  into  two 
series  —  a  lower  and  a  higher  one.  The  dancers  of  the  lower  series  are 
collectively  known  as  Sparrows  (or  some  other  small  bird),^^^  those  [374] 
of  the  higher  as  Seals.  One  may  pass  in  successive  seasons  from  one  so- 
called  society  to  another,  up  to  the  point  allowed  by  his  or  her  parficular 
inheritance.  The  most  important  of  the  dance-societies  are  the  Ghosts, 
the  Fool-dancers,  the  Grizzly-bears,  and  the  Cannibals.  While  there  are 
certain  external  resemblances  between  the  ritual  and  clan  organizafions 
of  the  Kwakiutl,  I  believe  it  would  be  erroneous  to  consider  the  former 
as  specialized  forms  of  the  latter.  I  consider  it  far  more  likely  that  the 
ritualistic  activities  were  simply  patterned  on  the  normal  clan  organi- 
zation, the  ever-present  tendency  to  ranking  finding  expression  in  both. 
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The  olhci-  tiibcs  o\'  this  regit)!!  ha\e  bonoued  nuieh  o[  the  Kuakiull 
rituals,  biil  <\o  not  seem  to  shaic  iheir  elaborate  ritual  organi/alion. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  permit  us  to  go  more  deeply  into 
the  intricacies  of  West  Coast  social  organization,  it  is  dilTicult  to  render 
clear  in  a  few  strokes  what  seems  an  essentially  involved  set  of  serial 
phenomena  and  1  am  not  at  all  certain  that  I  ha\e  succeeded  in  my 
object.  The  main  points  that  1  have  tried  to  bring  out  are  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  inherited  privileges  as  such,  the  growth  of  the 
village  community  into  a  clan,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  crest  system 
of  these  Indians  w hen  compared  with  typical  totemism  elsewhere,  and 
the  almost  exaggerated  development  of  the  idea  of  grading  of  individuals 
and  pri\ileges. 


Editorial  Notes 

Originally  published  in  Transacfions,  Royal  Soclcly  oj  Cancnhi.  Second 
Series,  9,  355  —  374  (1915).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Royal 
Society  of  Canada. 

1.  The  parenthetical  remark  was  a  footnote  in  the  original. 


Tom  Sayach'apis:  The  Nootka  Indian  who  boasted  that  he  could  sing  without 
stopping  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  never  the  same  twice. 


Tom 

Laic  fall,  ihc  iain\  season.  1  had  iranipctl  thioiiLih  ihc  luo  miles  of 
mud  I'tiiddles  and  oo/y  stretches  of  rcxid  that  separated  the  \illaiie  o\' 
Alberni  from  the  Indian  reserve.  Rain.  rain,  rain  day  after  da\  -  no{ 
your  light  frisking  showers  alternating  with  sunny  cloud-patched  sks, 
nor  those  whirling  rackety  downpours,  climaxes  of  cosmic  drama>.  but 
just  good  old  honest  Philistine  rainfall,  coming  doun  with  heaw  re- 
spectability and  a  continuity  most  maddening.  Such  is  the  rain  of  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  the  very  embodiment  of  cheerless 
resignation.  I  had  just  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Somass  and  gone  up 
and  along  the  row  of  unpainted  wooden  cabins  that  make  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  Indian  village,  amid  the  yelping  of  endless  dogs,  the  inquis- 
itive stares  through  the  windows  of  women  and  children,  and  the  good- 
humored  gibes  of  two  or  three  old  men  that  happened  to  be  in  sight, 
splashing  about  barefoot  in  the  mud. 

Here  was  I,  standing  just  outside  the  last  house  in  the  rou  and  waiting 
for  my  interpreter  to  appear  and  pave  my  way  for  a  start.  The  rollicking 
sound  of  a  Harry  Lauder  record  (for  these  Indians  take  huge  delight  in 
the  Scotchman's  long-rolled  R's)  came  from  another  o\'  the  cabins, 
mocking  the  weather  and  the  rubber-booted  rain-coated  indi\  idual  who 
had  come  to  get  his  field  data  for  another  o\'  the  series  oi  scientific 
monographs  with  which  ethnology  is  just  now  deluging  the  country. 
Wrapped  in  lugubrious  fancies,  there  were  many  things  1  would  rather 
have  done  just  then  than  take  down  legends  in  phonetic  text  or  make 
inquiries  on  old-time  whaling  customs.  For  one  thing.  1  would  have 
much  preferred  to  jump  out  oi^  the  cold.  clamin\  bundle  that  sheltered 
me  from  the  rain  into  the  steaming  delights  o[  a  lurkisii  bath.  Dut> 
and  the  cold  enthusiasm  of  scientific  research  (most  paradoxical  o\ 
sentiments!)  nailed  me  to  the  spot. 

At  last  my  half-breed  interpreter  arrixed.  smiling  blaiull).  I  Ic  was  jusl 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  laic,  for  he  luid  been  "very  bus>."  He  had 
just  decided  the  best  thing  1  could  i.\o  was  to  get  nis  infcMmaluMi  from 
Tom.  Tom  did  not  know  a  word  o\'  Inglish.  but  we  could  get  along 
with  Chinook,  the  linuua  franca  o[  the  Pacific  Coast  natives,  aided  by 
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the  interpreter's  well-paid  intermediation.  Tom  would  be  just  the  man 
for  me.  He  was  old  and  blind,  he  had  had  all  sorts  of  interesting 
experiences,  he  had  an  inexhaustible  store  of  knowledge  of  "old-fash- 
ioned" customs  and  beliefs  and  songs  and  legends,  and,  having  nothing 
to  do,  he  would  enjoy  rummaging  in  the  past  for  a  good  wage. 

Just  then  a  succession  of  squashed  thumps  behind  us  announced  the 
slow  and  groping  progress  of  blind  Tom  himself  up  the  muddy  hill 
running  down  from  the  village  street  to  the  salmon-drying  huts  scattered 
along  the  river.  My  interpreter  hailed  Tom  and  put  the  question  to  him. 
Tom's  battered  face  lit  up  with  a  good-humored  smile  when  he  learned 
that  a  white  man  had  come  from  countless  miles  away  to  imbibe  wisdom 
from  him.  What  an  unexpected  contrast  to  the  contemptuous  attitude 
current  among  the  whites  that  he  knew,  to  the  half  derisive,  half 
incredulous  attitude  of  most  of  the  younger  Indian  sophisticated  gen- 
eration to  the  antique  lore  of  their  elders!  Tom  and  my  interpreter 
evidently  decided  to  talk  matters  over  in  a  sheltered  spot,  for  we  soon 
all  found  ourselves  marching  to  the  cabin  occupied  by  his  grandson's 
family,  Tom  himself  leading  the  way  with  squashedly  thumping  staff. 
We  piled  into  a  room  that  served  as  a  combined  sitting  room,  bed  room, 
and  kitchen.  Its  most  notable  features  seemed  to  be  a  frightful  stench, 
sweaty  and  fishy,  an  overwhelming  heat,  for  all  the  windows  in  the 
house  were  tightly  closed  and  the  wood  fire  in  the  stove  was  roaring  at 
full  blast,  a  din  of  two  or  three  bawling  children,  the  youngest  of  whom 
a  wrinkled  hag  was  ineffectually  trying  to  hush  with  a  monotonous 
droning  lullaby,  and,  nailed  to  the  walls,  three  or  four  grotesquely  crude 
unframed  pictures  illustrating  scenes  in  the  Hfe  of  Jesus,  gifts  of  the 
Presbyterian  missionaries  who  ran  the  reservation  school  and  who 
endeavored  in  this  way  to  bring  the  gospel  home  to  the  benighted 
heathen.  The  young  wife  of  the  house  owner,  himself  off  in  Victoria  to 
see  about  an  old  contested  sealing  claim,  was  sitting  near  the  fire  busied 
in  weaving  a  little  trinket  basket,  evidently  intended  for  sale  to  white 
tourists.  Its  pretty  unpretending  little  geometrical  designs  contrasted 
timidly  with  the  blatant  sordidness  that  encased  it.  We  were  not  supposed 
to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  the  women  and  children,  nor  did  Tom 
and  my  interpreter  waste  time  in  unnecessary  greetings.  We  sat  right 
down  to  talk  business.  And  as  we  talked,  it  was  gradually  borne  in 
upon  me  that  the  young  wife,  shyly  bent  over  her  work,  dressed  in  a 
soiled  calico  print  dress  and  unbuttoned  shoes,  was  not  without  a  certain 
oily  unkempt  charm. 
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Tom  and  I  came  lo  a  salisfaclory  aiirccmciil  aiul  arranged  lo  begin 
serious  work  the  next  iin)rnin!i  al  the  same  eabm.  lie  was  claboralcly 
explicit  about  the  financial  terms.  When  he  had  made  them  as  advan- 
tageous to  himself  as  compromise  between  his  acquisitive  instinct  and 
m>  limited  funds  rendered  possible,  he  lapsed  into  broadly  smihng 
jocularilN.  piomised  me  the  most  leliable  information  ("news"  he  called 
it  in  his  jargon)  lo  be  had  on  the  reserve,  and  frankly  contrasted  his 
own  trustworthiness  and  wealth  o'i'  knowledge  with  the  utter  insulTi- 
ciency  of  his  neighbors  in  these  respects.  1  had  plenty  of  leisure,  as  we 
discussed  things  back  and  forth,  to  observe  him  closely.  Despite  his 
blindness  he  was  thoroughly  alive,  and  his  small  round  unseeing  eyes 
frequently  twinkled  shrewdly.  He  was  quite  bent  and  his  short-clipped 
hair  was  slightly  grizzled,  a  sign  of  great  age.  Yet  his  \oice.  which  uas 
firm  and  metallic  and  rather  strident,  and  his  alert  movements  seemed 
to  give  the  lie  to  his  age. 

Nothing  more  shabby  than  his  clothing  could  well  be  imagined.  An 
ancient  soft  hat  —  now  lying  thrown  on  a  chair  —  that  was  encrusted 
by  successive  layers  of  dust  set  by  frequent  exposure  to  wet,  an  ill-ruiing 
coat  of  uncertain  color  and  fantastically  blotched  with  patches  of  dust 
and  grease,  and  a  very  baggy  and  grease-streaked  and  miserably  frayed 
old  pair  of  trousers,  had  all  evidently  been  inseparable  companions  o{ 
Tom  for  the  last  one  shuddered  to  think  how  many  years.  And  yet  there 
was  nothing  shamefaced  or  apologetic  about  his  manner.  His  present 
abject  poverty  was  not  the  reward  of  past  shiftlessness.  In  his  day  Tom 
had  been  of  the  wealthiest  of  his  tribe,  but  he  had  gradually  dissipated 
his  fortune  by  lavish  expenditure  in  the  "potlatches"  c^r  public  feasts  so 
beloved  of  the  old-time  Indians  of  the  coast.  He  had  had  his  days  o\ 
prestige  and  now  rested  content  in  their  nicmor\.  W  hat  litilc  he  could 
earn  from  me  now  would  be  so  much  extra  towards  the  store  of  wealth 
being  slowly  accumulated  by  his  son  and  grandstMi  for  a  future  '*pi>i- 
latch.'' 

The  next  morning  reunited  the  ihree  o{  us.  Ihe  work  o{  recording 
the  ethnological  information  that  was  stored  up  in  lom's  enc\cU>paedic 
mind  proceeded  satisfactorily  enough.  Once  Tom  had  fulls  grasped  vvhat 
was  wanted  of  him,  he  proved  admirably  tractable.  .\l  first  he  was 
inclined  in  his  dictation  of  Indian  text  to  rush  on  at  a  speed  that  ballled 
both  the  phonetic  receptivity  of  the  ear  and  ihc  abilit>  o\  the  hand  to 
note  what  the  ear  had  grasped,  but  m\  inlerpreler  and  I  would  quickly 
bring  him  to  order  and  force  him  to  repeat,  point  b>  point,  what  he 
had  scurried  over  so  impatiently.  Poor  old  Tom!  He  had  not  the  slightest 
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conception  oi'  the  rationale  of  writing  -  no  doubt  he  imagined  I  was 
drawing  little  pictures  at  lightning  speed  of  the  characters  and  incidents 
of  the  legends  he  was  recounting  —  and  the  role  of  schoolmaster  to  a 
"paper-making'"  white  of  a  very  queer  brand  of  unusualness  must  have 
been  trying  enough.  I  know  that  he  pitied  me  when,  carried  away  by 
the  exaltation  of  some  particularly  dramatic  episode,  he  heard  me 
trailing  far  behind  with  my  spluttering  syllables.  For  all  that,  he  soon 
learned  the  tricks  of  his  trade  and  acquired  an  intelligent  and  repetitive 
docility  worthy  of  any  dictaphone  or  college  professor.  In  fact,  he  earned 
before  long  among  his  fellows  of  the  reserve  the  humorous  sobriquet  of 
"teacher."*  The  title  evoked  in  Tom  a  mildly  self-conscious  smile  of 
satisfaction.''' 

It  was  not  easy  to  get  into  close  personal  touch  with  him.  His  blindness 
and  total  ignorance  of  English  and  my  indifferent  command  of  Chinook 
combined  to  erect  a  barrier  between  the  true  selves  of  us.  Yet  he  was 
willing  enough  to  be  expansive  and  affable.  When  he  heard  me  enter 
the  cabin  in  the  morning,  where  he  was  generally  sitting,  staff  across 
his  lap,  in  expectation  of  my  arrival,  he  would  greet  me  with  some  little 
jest  or  remark  about  the  weather  —  late  in  the  season,  when  the  rain 
had  passed  to  icy  sleet  he  would  speak  of  the  mingled  rain  and  snow 
as  husband  and  wife,  the  stock  Indian  epithet,  and  would  laugh  heartily 
at  the  quaint  conceit.^^^ 

Tom  was  master  of  endless  chains  of  song  —  songs  that  would  make 
the  harpooned  whale  head  for  the  shore  instead  of  plunging  on  madly 
out  to  sea,  lullabys,  songs  of  mourning,  gambling  songs,  marriage  songs, 
sacred  songs  dealing  with  the  fabulous  thunder-bird  or  the  eerie  wolf 
of  ritual.  He  boasted  that  he  could  sing  uninterruptedly  for  twenty-four 
hours  without  repeating  himself.  I  believe  him. 

But  Tom  was  no  mere  mystery-monger  or  sentimental  ritualist.  He 
had  led  an  extremely  active  life  —  traded  up  and  down  the  coast  with 
canoes,  driven  hard  bargains  with  the  whites  at  Victoria  in  the  early 
days,  built  houses,  dabbled  with  Indian  doctoring,  sealed  and  fished 
and  hunted  like  the  rest,  given  many  feasts  to  his  own  tribesmen  and 
to  alien  tribes  whom  he  made  his  guests,  and  left  his  descendants  an 
honored  name.  And  that  is  how  I  came  to  feel  that  the  shabby  old  man 
was  one  of  the  victorious  ones  of  the  earth.  Pity  of  him  was  an 
impertinence,  for  he  had  tasted  of  all  the  fruits  that  grew  on  the  stem 
of  his  tribal  life.  And  when  I  shook  hands  with  him  at  the  end  of  my 
season's  work,  I  took  leave  not  of  my  "informant,"  but  of  a  genuine 
man. 
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Editorial  Notes 
Oriuinall\  piihlishcd  in  C'dUddidii  Courier.  Dec.  7,  1^)|S.  '^. 

1.  The  following  passage  iVoni  Sapir's  l\peseripl  was  oniilled  in  ilic 
published  \ersion:  "And  so  from  da\  to  day  we  piled  up  our  rapidly 
gr(n\ing  manuscript  of  'field  notes"  texts  of  legends  and  personal 
reminiscences,  songs,  data  on  religion  and  cerenK)nial  and  social 
organization,  genealogies,  anslhing  that  the  ncNer-salisfied  man  of 
scientific  curiosils  required  feeding  with.  Indeetl.  it  was  not  until 
after  se\eral  weeks  after  this  process  of  patient  accumulation  hat) 
been  under  way  that  it  seriously  occurred  to  me  that  lom  might  be 
something  more  than  a  mere  'intbrmanl,'  a  Hower-bed  predestined 
for  the  picking  of  an  assiduous  ethnologist,  that  he  might  be  nothing 
less  than  a  human  being." 

2.  The  following  passage  was  omitted  in  the  published  version: 

"In  the  intervals  of  our  work  and  in  the  absence  o(  the  interpreter, 
he  was  very  apt  to  become  anecdotal  about  himself  1  rarel\  quite 
saw  the  point,  but,  as  I  always  expressed  hearty  appreciation  o['  it.  1 
won  his  favor  and  put  him  in  high  good  humor. 
"Good  humor,  indeed,  was  ever  with  Tom.  It  was  chastening  to 
observe  this  poor  blind  old  man,  living  in  the  midst  o\'  squalor  and 
filthy  disease  —  during  my  acquaintance  with  him  his  grandson's 
little  daughter  died  of  tubercular  meningitis  -  member  o\'  a  tribe 
that  was  but  the  merest  handful  in  survival  of  the  communit\  he  had 
known  years  ago,  before  blindness  cut  him  off  from  the  actual.  Such 
simple  whole-hearted  enjoyment  of  the  passing  hour,  such  contemp- 
tuous refusal  of  the  apathetic  aura  suitable  to  a  "dying  race."  might 
well  give  pause  to  the  Weltschmerz-tinctured.  But  there  was  nothing 
molluscan  about  Tom.  1  have  seen  him  storm  in  contempt  o(  a 
calumniating  neighbor  or  rail  in  high-pitched  anger  at  some  infringe- 
ment, real  or  fancied,  on  his  rights.  His  good  humor  was  not  the 
accompaniment  of  a  resigned  submission  to  an  inevitable  fate,  it  was 
the  expression  of  a  sturdy  joy  in  the  battle  of  life,  fought  out  under 
the  unfairest  of  odds. 

■'it  was  when  he  felt  himself  immersed  in  the  glamor  o\'  the  past, 
when  he  took  a  leading  part  in  some  m>sieru>us  or  graiuliloquenl 
ritual  that  Tom  revealed  something  o\'  the  glow  that  was  hidden 
beneath  the  casual  good-humored  surface  o\'  his  daily  existence.  To 
watch  him  deliver  a  formal  speech  o\'  llianks  at  a  •potlatch"        afire 
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with  earnestness  amid  the  negHgent  rumbling  chatter  of  his  audience 
-  or  beat  spirited  time  with  his  staff  while  leading  in  the  singing  of 
a  ceremonial  song,  or  shout  out  excited  directions  as  to  ritual  conduct 
during  the  performance  of  a  sacred  exorcism,  was  to  get  a  hint  of 
the  depths  of  emotion-charged  lore  and  primitive  philosophy  that 
colored  the  further  reaches  of  his  consciousness.  In  these  moments 
of  insight  I  could  not  but  pity  the  drab  dust-strewn  souls  about  him 
that  belonged  to  the  civilized  world,  the  world  that  treated  Tom  and 
his  like  with  contempt,  at  best  with  sentimentalizing  contempt." 


A  Flood  Legend  of  the  Noolka  Indians 
of  VaneoLiver  Island' 

The  Nootka  Iiuiians.  who  are  divided  into  a  rather  lariie  number  of 
tribes  oeeup\  ing  the  greater  part  of  the  west  eoast  oi^  Vaneoiiver  Island, 
distinguish  sharply  between  two  types  of  legends  or  m\ ths.  Ihe  one  of 
these  consists  of  numerous  stories  of  the  pre-human  mythological  epoch, 
in  which  animals  that  are  thought  of  as  ha\ing  a  more  or  less  human 
form,  and  mythological  beings  that  do  not  seem  to  be  identified  with 
animals,  form  the  chief  characters.  Such  stories  are  found  widely  dis- 
tributed in  aboriginal  America,  and  generally  form  the  greater  part  of 
the  folk-lore  proper  of  a  tribe.  Such  myths,  among  the  Nootka.  are  the 
common  property  of  the  whole  tribe,  and  are  told  without  reserve.  The 
second  type  of  legend  is  much  more  elaborate  in  form,  and  more  clearly 
reflects  the  ritualistic  and  social  ideas  of  the  Indians.  The)  ma\  be 
termed  "family  legends";  for  they  are  not  the  common  property  oi'  the 
tribe,  but  are  in  every  case  supposed  to  belong  to  some  specific  famils. 
whose  legendary  history  is  recounted  in  them,  and  members  o\'  which 
alone  have  the  right  to  tell  them.  Such  famih  legends,  while  full  ol' 
purely  mythological  incidents,  are  believed  by  the  Indians  to  possess  in 
a  much  higher  degree  the  element  of  historical  truth  than  the  general 
body  of  myths  referred  to.  Beginning  with  the  origin  oi'  a  particular 
family  or  sub-tribe,  they  take  up  in  order  the  various  incidents  making 
up  the  traditional  history  of  the  ancestors  and  later  generations  o(  the 
family  or  sub-tribe.  They  tell  of  how  \arious  chiefs  in  the  past  gained 
supernatural  powers  from  mythological  beings,  such  as  the  I'hunder- 
Bird,  the  [352]  Lightning  Serpent-Belt,  the  Whales.  Mountain  lairics, 
and  other  beings.  These  powers,  together  with  associated  songs,  which 
they  are  taught  by  these  various  beings,  and  names  referring  to  the 
legendary  incidents,  are  supposed  to  have  been  handed  down  frmii  the 
remote  beginning  of  things  through  successive  generatiiMis  to  the  present 
representatives  of  the  family.  We  see  at  once  win  the  Indians  so  jealously 


1.   Based  on  material  obtained  in  course  ol   llnl:lll^lle  and  etlinolouie.il  resc.ircti   t.-r   uu- 
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guard  the  right  to  the  telHng  of  family  legends.  They  mean  far  more  to 
the  Indians  "than  if  they  were  merely  entertaining  stories  that  had  no 
particular  reference  to  the  present  social  order.  They  constitute  the 
historical  guaranty,  as  it  were,  for  the  various  privileges  claimed  by  a 
particular  family  of  today. 

Among  a  considerable  number  of  such  legends  is  a  rather  long  family 
legend,  obtained  in  native  text  from  Tom,  a  blind  old  man  living  with 
the  rest  of  his  tribe  in  a  reserve  near  the  present  town  of  Alberni.  The 
legend  refers  to  the  Ts'isha^ath  sub-tribe  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  island  of  Ts'isha  or  Hawkins  Island  -  one  of 
the  innumerable  islands,  known  as  Broken  Group,  dotting  the  waters 
of  Barclay  Sound.  It  begins  with  the  creation  by  a  Creator  of  the  first 
pair  of  human  beings,  from  whom  all  the  members  of  the  sub-tribe  are 
supposed  to  have  descended.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  the  female  that 
comes  first  into  existence.  The  Creator  puts  at  their  disposal  a  great 
number  of  foods,  all  of  which  are  carefully  classified  and  enumerated 
in  the  narrative.  The  salt-water  fish,  the  sea-mammals,  the  marine 
invertebrates  (chiefly  mollusks),  the  fresh-water  fish,  vegetable  foods, 
and  the  land-animals  are  enumerated  in  this  order.  In  course  of  time  a 
flood  arose,  and  it  is  this  episode  of  the  legend  that  is  given  here  in 
translafion.  The  flood,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  is  very  frequently  a 
typical  feature  among  the  earlier  events  recounted  in  the  Nootka  family 
legends.  The  narrative  of  the  flood  is  given  here  in  fairly  hteral  trans- 
lation,- with  such  comments  as  seem  necessary  to  give  it  its  full  import. 
It  runs: 

The  Ts'isha'ath  became  numerous,  the  village  of  Ts'isha  became 
crowded.  Hemayis  [the  name  of  a  sub-tribe  and  village  of  the  Ts'isha'ath 
tribe]  was  descended  from  Daylight-in-the-Sky  [the  first  woman]  and 
Ch'icho'ath  [the  first  man].  Thus  many  were  those  descended  from 
Daylight-in-the-Sky  found  to  be  when  the  flood  came.  Has-his-Place- 
full-of-Whale-Oil  [the  chief  of  the  Ts'isha'ath  at  a  remote  period  in  the 
past,  himself  descended  from  the  first  pair;  his  name,  like  many  Nootka 
names,  indicates  the  importance  of  whaling  among  these  Indians]  was 
found  with  the  dorsal  fin  of  a  whale  hanging  up  belly  down.  [This 
statement,  while  it  would  sound  perfectly  clear  to  an  Indian,  demands 
explanation.  Evidently  the  chief  had  recently  captured  a  whale,  and  was 
feasting  his  tribe.  The  dorsal  fin  of  the  hump-backed  whale,  which  is 
supposed  to  contain  the  soul  or  "person"  of  the  whale,  is  always  the 


2.  The  orthography  of  the  Indian  names  is  greatly  simpHfied. 
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distinctive  properly  of  llie  eliiel".  and  is  luini!  ii|i  iii  his  liDiise.  Before 
the  vvhale-feastiiig  can  begin,  four  inuhls  are  spent  \n  sniiinig  ritual 
songs  addressed  io  this  "person"  in  the  fin.  who  thereupon  takes  his 
departure  from  it.|  lie  eiil  olT  its  hig  tin.  took  it  aicMig  uith  hnn.  and 
bcniitlctl  his  It^ng  canoe;  he  and  his  younger  brother,  who  was  named 
Makes-his-Phice-f"ull-ol'-Whale-()il,  were  in  two  canoes  that  were  joined 
together.  There  were  four  big  boxes  filled  with  provisions;  in  them  (35.^1 
he  had  eyes  of  a  hump-backed  whale,  eyes  of"  a  nui'iik  whale,  and  the 
niu//le  of  a  luinip-backed  whale  and  of  a  nin'ak  whale,  ami  the  big  fms 
of  whales,  cooked  provisions  belonging  to  all.  All  ihe  four  boxes  were 
chock-full.  First  he  tied  his  canoes  to  a  berry-bush,  usmg  his  cedar- 
branch  rope  that  was  part  o\'  his  whaling-outfit.  The  brothers,  chiefs, 
took  their  slaves  with  them  in  their  canoes.  One's  slave  was  named 
Mussel-on-his-Belly:  and  another  slave  of  his  was  named  lahukwa'as, 
and  Puts-Everything-in-the-Water.  and  Old-Rotten-Spruce-KncM.  and 
Shoots-at-the-Ground;  and  another  slave  of  his  was  named  VVhale- 
blows-on-the-Back-of-his-Head;  and  another  sla\e  o\'  his  was  named 
Traha'akllim;  and  another  slave  of  his  was  named  W  hale-Muz/le 
these  were  all  that  Has-his-Place-f"ull-of-Whale-Oil  owned  as  slaves.  [It 
is  to  be  understood  that  these  slave-names  are  the  property  o(  the  family 
descended  from  the  chief,  and  that  only  chiefs  who  are  members  o\'  this 
family  would  have  the  right  to  bestow  these  names  on  their  sla\es.J  The 
younger  brother  was  named  Makes-his-Place-tull-of-Whale-()il.  and  all 
his  slaves  went  in. 

Their  long  canoes  were  tied  together,  and  the\  held  on  to  the  cedar- 
branch  rope  until  it  gave  out.  It  rained,  and  the  land  was  K>si  sight  oW 
What  had  been  his  cedar-branch  rope  gave  out.  Ihex  drifted;  and  they 
did  not  know  whither  they  were  going  as  they  drifted,  because  the  land 
was  not  seen.  After  four  days  he  heard  some  one  singing  inside  the  box, 
the  whale's  dorsal  tin,  and  what  he  sang  was  as  follows; 

"1  am  woiil  to  start  \'von^  ua\  out  at  sea 

As  soon  as  good  weather  arises. 

As  soon  as  daylight  opens  up  its  mouili  " 

[We  are  to  understand  that  this  song,  the  music  of  which  was  taken 
down  on  the  phonograph,  forms  one  o\'  the  set  of  whaling-songs  owned 
by  the  chiefs  descended  from  Has-his-Place-full-of-\\  hale-Oil.  It  is  clear 
from  the  legend  that  it  is  belie\ed  to  have  been  granted  one  o\  the 
ancestors  of  the  family  by  supernatural  means.) 

Has-his-Place-t\ill-of-Whale-()il  heard  thai  ihe  whales  diMsal  fin  was 
singing  in  the  box.  that  he  sang  this  song.  I  las-his-Place-full-of-Whale- 
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Oil  started  in  to  sing:  and  they  all  joined  in,  -  their  slaves  and  their 
women  and  their  children.  The  earth  was  not  seen,  for  the  flood  was 
high  and  ihc  mountains  were  under  water,  except  that  the  big  mountains 
stood  dry  above  water.  They  began  to  hear  it  thundering,  it  was  heard. 
They  caught  sight  of  him  who  was  making  the  thundering  noise;  there 
it  was.  Two-Bladders-on-Top.  [This  refers  to  a  mountain  on  which  the 
Thunder- Bird  is  supposed  to  dwell.]  They  could  not  get  near  it,  because 
there  were  many  sticks  and  fragments  of  trees  floating  on  the  surface 
o(  the  water.  And  then  the  land  was  lost  sight  of  again.  He  thought 
that  he  was  now  way  off,  because  he  had  been  out  long  on  the  water; 
but  it  turned  out  that  he  was  held  fast  by  the  whale.  [The  meaning  of 
this  is  that  he  was  enjoying  the  supernatural  protection  of  the  whale- 
spirii.  The  whaling-song  that  they  had  sung  had  the  magical  effect  of 
preventing  them  from  drifting  too  far:  hence  its  usefulness  to  whalers 
of  the  family  in  later  generations.] 

They  ate  all  they  had  in  the  boxes,  they  ate  the  eyes  of  the  hump- 
backed w  hale.  They  had  drifted  around  the  point  of  Peaks-all-over-its- 
Face  [another  mountain],  and  drifted  in  behind  a  shelter;  this  was  done 
by  the  [354]  water  that  turned  back  from  the  current,  and  this  is  how 
they  came  upon  the  land  of  Peaks-all-over-its-Face.  Then  they  were  in 
the  place  for  a  time,  staid  there  for  a  long  time.  And  then  it  cleared  up. 
He  saw  the  other  mountains,  and  caught  sight  of  a  mountain  high  up 
above  the  water;  it  was  Red-Faced.  Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  go  over  to  the  other  mountain.  The 
fragments  of  trees  that  had  been  numerous  disappeared.  He  said  to  his 
younger  brother,  and  to  those  that  were  with  him,  that  they  should  go 
over  to  it.  "Yes,"  said  they  all.  They  started  off  in  their  canoes,  went 
across,  and  arrived  at  the  other  mountain,  the  one  whose  name  was 
Red-Faced;  they  left  behind  the  one  whose  name  was  Peaks-all-over- 
its-Face.  They  stopped,  and  staid  at  Red-Faced. 

Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil  was  ready,  he  had  his  head-dress  of 
cedar-bark  and  feathers  on  his  head,  he  had  something  sticking  out  on 
his  forehead,  he  had  on  his  nose-ring,  he  had  on  his  ear-rings,  he  wore 
his  sea-otter  robe,  and  over  all  his  clothes  he  had  a  bear-skin.  He  was 
all  dressed  up  in  regalia,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  be  when  he  bathed 
in  order  to  get  power  to  hunt  hump-backed  whales,  and  when  he  bathed 
in  order  to  get  ma'ak  whales.  [This  refers  to  the  secret  hunting-rituals, 
consisting  chiefly  of  bathing,  prayers,  and  magical  performances,  which 
an  Indian  makes  use  of  before  proceeding  on  a  hunt.  The  details  of 
these  rituals  are  jealously  guarded  by  the  various  families  to  whom  they 
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belong  as  hereditary  privileges.)  In  like  manner  was  also  Makcs-his- 
Place-full-of-Whale-Oil  dressed  up  loo.  There  on  the  ground  he  got  oul 
o'i  his  canoe  and  sat  on  the  rocks.  It  was  night,  it  was  not  far  froni 
break  of  day.  Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil  was  sleepy,  and  he  lell 
asleep.  He  bent  down  his  head  on  his  bear-skin  robe  while  he  was  siiiing 
on  the  rocks.  He  heard  some  one  singing.  He  dreamed,  and  understood 
what  the  words  of  the  song  said.  He  heard  one  singing  a  t'cmiu  song  (a 
class  of  songs  of  distinctive  rhythm,  generally  sung  t)n  festive  occasions], 
and  this  is  what  he  sang:  — 

'i  am  sitting  on  the  rocks  singing  a  t'ama  sorig  at  Tlisyu. 

I,  the  Thunder-Bird's  Belt,  am  on  the  rocks  singing  a  t'ama  song." 

Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil  woke  up,  and  saw  that  there  was 
coiled  up  under  him  on  the  rocks  the  He'itl'ik,  he  who  was  singing  in 
t'ama  style,  and  he  knew  the  t'ama  song.  [That  is,  he  learned  ii.  and 
transmitted  it  to  his  descendants,  to  whom  it  now  belongs.  The  He'itl'ik 
is  the  serpent-like  being  believed  to  constitute  the  belt  of  the  Thunder- 
Bird.  The  Thunder-Bird  sometimes  leaves  his  mountain  abode  for  the 
sea  to  hunt  for  whales,  which  he  grasps  in  his  talons  and  takes  away 
with  him  to  his  home.  The  flapping  of  his  wings  causes  the  thunder, 
while  the  lightning  is  due  to  the  zigzagging  of  his  serpent-bell  as  it  darts 
through  the  air  or  coils  around  a  tree.  Both  Thunder- Bird  and  bell  are 
able  to  bestow  great  power,  particularly  success  in  hunting.) 

He  woke  up,  and  the  He'itFik  glided  off  like  a  snake.  And  then  he 
took  his  red  shredded  cedar-bark,  put  his  hand  under  him.  and  tied  his 
red  shredded  cedar-bark  around  the  He'ltFik's  middle.  [Red-dyed  shred- 
ded cedar-bark  plays  an  important  part  in  West  Coast  ceremonial. 
Among  the  Nootka  Indians  it  is  often  used  as  an  offering  to  supernal ural 
beings  of  all  sorts.  Has-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil  makes  ihe  offering 
of  cedar-bark  [355]  in  payment  of  the  power  which  he  expects  to  receive 
from  the  serpent-belt.]  From  this  is  derived  my  name.  He'iirik-is-eculed- 
beneath-on-the-Rocks,  and  Ties-Something-around-the-Middle.  Ihe 
name  He'itl'ik-is-coiled-beneath-on-the-Rocks  is  derived  from  this,  that 

j  at  one  time  a  He'itFik  was  coiled  beneath  him  at  Red-Faced;  likewise 
the  name  Ties-Something-around-lhe-Middle  is  derived  from  this,  that 
he  tied  red  shredded  cedar-bark  around  the  middle  o\'  a  lie'iti'ik.  he 

1  did  it  just  as  the  He'itFik  was  gliding  off  like  a  snake.  ]  These  are  gi>od 
examples  of  the  mythological  reference  implied,  actually  or  by  secondary 
interpretation,  in  certain  traditional  names.)  lie  cut  o\'{  siMue  o{  its  tail 
by  hitting  at  it,  -  it  was  Has-his-Place-full-of- Whale-Oil  that  did  so. 
—  as  much  as  is  spanned  by  thumb  and  index-finger  he  cut  oil  horn 
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his  tail.  [This  fragment  of  the  lightning-beh's  tail  served  as  a  powerful 
hunting-amulet  for  him  and  for  his  descendants.]  He  saw  that  there  was 
on  the  rocks,  standing  with  his  breast  against  the  rocks,  a  great  bird, 
the  Thunder-Bird.  He  was  spread  out  on  its  face  as  far  as  Red-Faced 
extended.  It  was  the  Thunder-Bird.  Makes-his-Place-full-of-Whale-Oil 
had  a  boy  born  to  him,  and  his  name  was  to  be  Person-of-Red-Faced, 
because  he  was  born  there  at  Red-Faced. 

Then  the  flood  began  to  go  down,  it  decreased  greatly,  and  they  kept 
their  canoes  moving  on;  their  canoes  kept  sinking,  following  the  sinking 
water.  They  had  consumed  two  boxes  of  provisions.  Two  of  their  boxes 
were  empty,  and  another  of  their  boxes  had  become  half  empty.  The 
sea  became  dry  land,  and  it  became  again  as  it  had  been.  One  of  their 
boxes  was  left  with  nothing  taken  out,  and  one  box  was  half  full.  They 
landed  at  Big-Faced."... 

Other  episodes  in  the  life  of  Has-his-Place-fuU-of-Whale-Oil  follow 
this,  in  the  course  of  which  he  obtains  added  powers,  together  with 
associated  songs  and  names.  Other  parts  of  the  legend  deal  with  later 
generations,  the  whole  forming  a  sort  of  primitive  chronicle,  the  body 
of  which  is  made  up  of  accounts  of  the  granting  of  power  and  of  the 
origin  of  family  names.  Genealogical  lore  is  scattered  about  here  and 
there  also.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  how  thoroughly  the  flood  myth 
has  been  combined  among  these  Indians  with  tales  of  the  origin  of 
family  privileges,  and  how  much  more  interesting,  apparently,  to  the 
natives,  are  the  latter  than  the  flood  itself.  Despite  a  general  analogy 
with  the  biblical  Flood  tale,  which  none  will  have  failed  to  notice,  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  flood  story  as  recounted  here  is  anything 
but  strictly  aboriginal.  Its  close  association  with  ideas  of  a  decidedly 
aboriginal  character  would  seem  to  render  almost  impossible  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  notion  derived  from  comparatively  recent  contact  with  the 
whites,  the  more  so  as  the  flood  episode  is  so  thoroughly  at  home  among 
all  the  tribes  of  the  region. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  32,  351-355 
(1919).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Folklore  Society. 


Nass  River  Terms  of  Relationship 


THE  following  Nass  River  Indian  (Ahsqa"")  terms  of  relation- 
ship were  obtained  in  May,  1916,  from  Chief  C.  B.  Barton 
(Indian  name  P'd'l),  of  Kincolith,  B.  C.  Chief  Barton  was 
at  the  time  engaged  as  deputy  in  Ottawa  on  tribal  business.'  The 
orthography  here  employed  is  the  same  as  that  explained  in  my 
Sketch  of  the  Social  Organization  of  the  Nass  River  Indians  (Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  Anthropological  Series,  Bulletin  no.  7,  1915); 
see  pp.  29,  30. 

I.  Nass  River  Terms 

In  the  following  table  it  is  to  be  understood  that,  unless  other- 
wise indicated,  a  term  may  be  used  by  either  a  male  or  a  female. 
Most  or  all  of  the  terms  doubtless  have  a  wider,  phratric  or  clan, 
significance  than  is  here  indicated.  The  ending  -t'(')i  -e'(')i  -''  'S 
the  first  person  singular  possessive  sufiix,  "my." 

Note  further: 

1.  Step-relations  are  designated  as  real  relations. 

2.  The  parents  of  a  married  couple  are  not  looked  upon  as  rela- 
tives. This  is  strikingly  different  from  the  custom  of  many  western 
American  Indian  tribes,  among  whom  there  is  frequently  a  specific 
term  for  "child-in-law's  parent." 

3.  The  parent-in-law  of  a  brother  or  sister  is  not  considered  a 


'  Since  this  set  of  terms  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Barton,  an  opportunity  lias  pre- 
sented itself  in  April,  1920,  to  go  over  the  data  with  two  West  Coast  Indians  visiting 
Ottawa  on  Government  business — Mr.  P.  C.  Calder,  a  Nass  River  Indian  of  the 
Qttxal't'^  tribe,  from  the  village  of  Greenville,  and  Mr.  G.  Matlicson.  a  Tsimshian 
Indian,  who  was  brought  up  among  the  Nass  River  Indians  and  is  thus  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Nass  than  with  his  own  dialect  and  who  has  for  a  number  of  years 
resided  in  the  Lower  Eraser  country.  As  both  of  these  Indians  are  also  converant 
with  the  Tsimshian  dialect.  I  obtained  from  them  an  independent  set  of  Tsimsliian 
kinship  terms.  This  set  supplements  a  Tsimshian  set  obtained  in  1918  from  Mr.  W. 
Beynon,  of  Port  Simpson,  B.  C.,  Mr.  Barbeau's  chief  Tsimshian  interpreter.  I  shall 
present  my  Tsimshian  data  in  another  paper. 
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Term 

Translation 

Vocative 

I. 

'o'''ls-i' 

my     great-grandfather,      great-grand- 

'o-'l^ 

mother  (see  also  2  and  3) 

3. 

ni,ye"-e'* 

ray  grandfather  (paternal  or  maternal) ; 
may  also  be   used   for  great-grand- 
father; grandparent's  brother 

yt"^ 

3. 

rtt'se"l's-t] 

my  grandmother   (paternal  or  mater- 

tsi'ts  (note  unglot- 

nal);   may  also   be   used   for  great- 

talized  ts,  doubt- 

grandmother; grandparent's  sister 

less  due  to  imita- 
tion of  simplified 
children's  pro- 
nunciation)' 

4- 

hoxda'k'en-e'    . . . 

my  grandchild;  great-grandchild 

hoxda'k'm^ 

5- 

n9gwo"d-t 

my  father;  father's  brother;  maternal 

pd'p^  (said  by  man) 

aunt's  husband 

hddi'"*  (said  by 
woman)' 

6. 

mo-"-»' 

my  mother;  mother's  sister 

my     child;     man's     brother's     child; 

MC"''"' 

7. 

lko''"lgw-i',  plur. 

lko-'Hk\  plur.  Igt' 

Ig-i' 

woman's    sister's    child;    husband's 
brother's  child;  man's  brother's  wife's 

^ 

rs 

child;  wife's  sister's  child;  probably 

also  woman's  sister's  husband's  child 

7a- 

Iko'Hkvm  ga-"'d- 
i   

my  son  (lit. :  my  male  child) 

na'H'^ 

7b. 

lko''Hkvm  and'g- 

ai'*^ ;  .  . 

my  daughter  (lit:  my  female  child) 
my  mother's  brother 

dal? 

8. 

n3pe'p-L 

pip' 

9- 

nixda'-'* 

my  father's  sister;  mother's  brother's 

dd-t' 

" 

wife 

10. 

kwvcWc-i 

my  brother's  child  (woman  speaking); 
sister's  child   (man  speaking);  hus- 
band's sister's  child* 

kwvch'c 

10a. 

kwvch'cm  ga"'d- 

C 

my  brother's  son   (woman  speaking), 
sister's  son  (man  speaking)  (lit.:  my 

male  kwvch'c) 

lob. 

kwvch'cm  dnd".- 

ai'* ' 

my  brother's  daughter  (woman  speak- 
ing), sister's  daughter  (man  speaking) 

(lit.:  my  female  kwvch'c) 

11. 

wa'g-i'* 

my    brother    (man    speaking);    man's 
father's  brother's  son;  mother's  sis- 

wdk'' 

ter's  son 

12. 

lgi''gw-i 

my  sister  (woman  speaking) ;  woman's 

lgt'<k» 

father's  brother's  daughter;  mother's 
sister's  daughter 

'Also  heard  as  dnd".ai'*  ('.  =  glottal  stop  with  velar  resonance).  In  Nootkal 
develops  regularly  from  older  Wakashan  q'. 

*"My  husband's  sister's  child"  was  given  as  kwvch'ckw-i' ,  but  this  is  almost 
certainly  merely  the  plural  in  -k"  of  kwvch'c-C  and  should  thus  be  understood  as  "my 
brother's  children  (woman  speaking),  my  husband's  sister's  children."  See  F.  Boas, 
Tsimshian,  §44  ("  Handbook  of  American  Indian  Languages,"  Bulletin  40,  Bureau 
of  American  Ethnology,  1911). 

'  See  supplementary  notes  at  end. 
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Term 


TrantUliun 


13.    kimxti'-'*. 


14.  kwvtxa'o)'-'* 


15.  nd'kc-i 

16.  la'mc-C 


lame 


i6a.  la'mcim  Ra'"d-i 
l6b.  la'mcim  dnd''.- 


17.  qala'^n-i. 

18.  kuivdji'c-i 

19.  k'u)''t'kc-t' . 


q'ala'^n 
kwvdji'c 
k'ul'kc 


20.  /dmc/  M'o'''i'-i' .  . . 

21.  idmc/  (^)«*"- 
gw-i* 


22.  /dwc/  ^cwA:(fi'-*t  . . 

23.  gimxdil  Id'mc-C  . 

24.  Igi'^k'^l  la'mc-i  . 


25.  «3  3CO-t 

26.  wofed  Mixda'-'*  . 

27.  kwvch'ckH  na'kc 


my  brother  (woman  speaking),  sister      jjf""^'*' 
(man    speaking);    woman's    father's   1  " 
brother's  son.  mother's  sister's  son; 
man's     motlier's    sister's    daughter,  \ 
father's  brother's  dauRhtcr 

my  cross  cousin,  i.e.,  fallier's  sister's 
child,  mother's  brother's  child 

my  husband;  wife 

father-in-law,  mother-in-law;  son-in- 
law,  daughter-in-law;  father-in-law's 
brother,  mother-in-law's  brother 

my  father-in-law,  son-in-law.  parent- 
in-law's  brother  (lit.:  male  parent-in- 
law  or  child-in-law) 

my      mother-in-law.      daughter-in-law 
{lit.:  female   paront-in-law  or  child-  j 
in-law)  I 

my  wife's  brother;  sister's  husband 
(man  speaking) 

my  husband's  sister;  brother's  wife 
(woman  speaking) 

my  wife's  sister,  man's  brother's  wife; 
husband's  brother,  woman's  sister's 
husband 

my  brother's  child-in-law  (man  speak- 
ing) {lit.:  child-in-law  of  my  [man's] 
brother) 

my  sister's  child-in-law  (woman  speak- 
1       ing)    {in.:   child-in-law  of    my   Iwo- 

man's]  sister) 
1  my     [man's]     sister's     child-in-law; 
I       woman's  brother's  child-in-law  {.lit.: 
child-in-law  of  my  sibling'  of  oppo- 
site sex) 
I   my  father-in-law's  sister  (lit.:  sister  of 
I       my  father-in-law') 
my  mother-in-law's  sister  \.lil.:  sister  of 
my  mother-in-law) 
I  my  father's  brother's  wife 
my  father's  ?ister's  husband  {lit.:  hus- 
band of  my  paternal  aunt) 

.1  my  wife's  brother's  children  (/«*.: 
brother's  children  (see  10.)  of  my 
wife) 

;lative;  my  blood  relative' 
i  relative  by  marriage^ 


nox^ 


28.  wila"i.ck*\ 
wda"ugw-C . 

29.  nvwvlwda"ick'' 

•  By  "sibling"  is  meant  "brother  or  sister." 

.  But  not  "brother  of  my  mother-in-law."  though  this  is  quite  po«ible  elymolog.- 
cally.     For  "mother-in-law's  brother."  Idmc  is  used  (sec  16). 
^  See  supplementary  notes  at  end. 
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relative;  nor,  reciprocally,  is  the  child-in-law's  brother  or  sister  a 

relative. 

4.  Relatives  by  affinity  continue  to  be  called  by  the  same  terms 
after  the  death  of  the  connecting  link.  Thus,  a  man's  brother-in- 
law  (wife's  brother)  is  termed  q'ala'^n  even  after  his  wife's  death. 
This  again  is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  many  western  American 
Indian  tribes. 

II.  Linguistic  Comments 

A  few  linguistic  remarks  are  possible,  though,  for  the  most  part, 
the  terms  do  not  yield  to  any  far-reaching  linguistic  analysis. 
Most  striking  is  the  employment  of  distinctive  vocatives.  In  most 
cases  (nos.  i,  4,  7.  10.  n.  12,  13,  16,  17,  18,  19,  25)  the  vocative 
is  merely  the  noun  stem,  unprovided  with  a  possessive  suffix. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  cases,  however,  the  vocative  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  noun  stem.  Sometimes  the  vocative  is  etymologi- 
cally  unrelated  to  it  (nos.  5,  7a,  7b,  perhaps  also  14),  more  often 
it  is  a  shorter  or  otherwise  modified  form  of  the  stem  (nos.  2,  3,  6, 
8,  9).  A  number  of  nouns  beginning  with  nd-  (ul-,  n-)  lose  this 
element  in  the  vocative  (nos.  2,  3,  8,  9).  It  is  probable  that  this 
prefix  occurs  also  in  the  term  for  "father"  (no.  5);  possibly  also  in 
that  for  "mother"  (no.  6). 

The  etymology  of  the  n-  prefix  is  quite  obscure,  as  there  seem 
to  be  no  obvious  analogies  in  the  formative  elements  of  either  Nass 
or  Tsimshian  proper  ascertained  by  Boas.  It  may  be  an  old  classi- 
ficatory  prefix  for  terms  of  relationship,  now  preserved  only  in  four 
or  five  terms.  Possibly,  however,  it  is  the  subjective  first  person 
singular  pronominal  prefix  n-  "I"  {e.g.,  ne'-ya"ne'  "I  say  so," 
contrast  de'-ya  "he  says  so";  see  Boas,  op.  cit.,  §53),  originally 
characterizing,  it  may  be,  terms  of  relationship  as  contrasted  with 
other  nouns.  In  that  case  such  a  form  as  m-y^"^  "grandfather" 
would  originally  have  meant  "my  grandfather,"  only  secondarily, 
as  the  use  of  the  «-prefix  in  a  possessive  pronominal  sense  became 
obsolete,  "grandfather."  The  use  of  the  first  personal  singular 
possessive  pronominal  suffix  -i  in  such  terms  of  relationship  would 
be  due  to  the  analogy  of  the  vast  majority  of  nouns.     At  any  rate. 
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analogous  pronominal  usages,  of  an  isolated  nature,  for  terms  of 
relationship  are  found  in  several  American  Indian  languages.' 

The  terms  kwvch'c  (no.  10),  kwvlxa'o}''  (no.  14),  and  kwvdji'c 
(no.  18)  possess  a  prefixed  element  kwv-,  as  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  corresponding  Tsimshian  terms  sle's,  txaX'  and  dzn's}  The 
prefix  is  not  listed  by  Boas  in  his  granunar,  l)Ut  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  it  is  identical  with  the  gu-  of  i^iiUks-  "backward;  also 
reflexive  object,"^  the  second  element  of  which  can  hardly  be  other 
than  the  prefix  hks-  "strange,  different,  by  itself."^  This  analysis 
makes  it  at  least  possible  that  kwv-  is  a  reciprocal  prefix:  "each 
other."  The  terms  kwvtax'u''  "cross-cousin"  and  kwvdji'c 
"woman's  sister-in-law"  are,  indeed,  directly  reciprocal  terms; 
while  kwvch'c  "child  of  sibling  of  opposite  sex  to  speaker,"  though 
not  strictly  a  reciprocal  term,  does  involve  what  might  be  called 
"sex  reciprocity"  between  the  speaker  and  the  connecting  link. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  kwv-txa' ui''  (no.  14)  contains,  besides, 
the  common  prefix  txa-  "entirely,  all,"^  and  that  the  stem  proper  is 
-'co*.  If  this  is  so,  the  term  may  originally  have  been  a  reciprocal 
collective:  "all  cousins  to  one  another."  A  stem  -'w'  would  make 
the  vocative  'aj'""5  appear  somewhat  less  enigmatic. 

nvwvlwdd'"Lck^  (no.  29)  is  obviously  a  reduplicated  form  of 
•wdd'"ick^  (no.  28),  preceded  by  a  prefixed  element  nv-,  which  is 
either  a  phonetically  weakened  form  of  reciprocal  na-  "each  other, 
one  another,"^  or  another  example  of  the  relationship  prefix  119- 
already  discussed. 

The  vocative  dd't'  (no.  9)  shows  a  reduplicated  form  of  the  stiin 
analogous  to  pcp'  (no.  8). 


'  The  hypothesis  here  advanced  seems  fairly  unplausiblc  from  the  purely  Ttiin- 
shian  standpoint.  I  hope,  at  some  future  time,  to  adduce  certain  comparative  lin- 
guistic evidence  that  serves  materially  to  strengthen  it. 

'  See  F.  Boas.  "Tsimshian  Mythology."  Thirty-first  Annual  Report.  Hureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  1916,  p.  493.  Boas'  Tsimshian  orthogr.iphy  i»  nuHlifWd  to  corre- 
spond to  my  own. 

*0p.  cit.,  p.  323.  no.  115. 

*0p.  cit.,  p.  327,  no.  133. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  318,  no.  93. 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  319.  no.  95. 
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III.  Discussion  of  Terms 

1.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  terms  are  indifferently  used 
as  regards  the  sex  of  the  person  designated  (nos.  i,  4,  7>  10.  14.  I5. 
16,  20,  21,  22,  27,  28,  29).  Others  explicitly  refer  to  the  sex  of  the 
person  designated  (nos.  2,  3,  5,  6,  8,  9,  11,  12,  17,  18,  23,  24,  25,  26). 
In  a  few  cases  the  sex  is  fixed  in  opposition  to  the  sex  of  the  speaker 
(nos.  13,  19).  In  nos.  7a  and  b,  loa  and  b,  and  i6a  and  b  the 
explicit  sex  reference  is  a  purely  secondary  feature. 

2.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  sex  of  the  speaker  is 
taken  account  of.  These  are:  nos.  5  (in  vocative),  10,  11,  12,  13 
(conditionally),  17,  18,  19  (conditionally),  20,  21,  22  (conditionally), 
27. 

3.  The  sex  of  a  connecting  relative  or  of  connecting  relatives  is 
considered  in  nos.  5  ("father's  brother"),  6  ("mother's  sister"), 
7  ("child  of  sibling  of  same  sex  as  speaker"),  8,  9,  10  (conditionally), 
II  ("nephew,  niece"),  12  ("nephew,  niece"),  13  ("nephew,  niece"), 
14,  17  (conditionally),  18  (conditionally),  19  (conditionally),  20 
(conditionally),  21  (conditionally),  22  (conditionally),  23,  24,  25, 
26,  2 J  (conditionally).  It  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  the  sex 
of  the  connecting  relative  (father's  or  son's  generation)  does  not. 
count  in  nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

4.  Reciprocity  is  illustrated  in  nos.  II,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  28,  29.  Not  counting  the  last  two  terms,  which  are  hardly 
relationship  terms  proper,  it  will  be  noticed  that  all  these  reciprocal 
terms,  except  lame  (no.  16),  are  terms  of  the  same  generation. 
Reciprocity  in  nomenclature  does  not  obtain,  as  it  so  often  does  in 
America,  between  grandparents  and  grandchildren,  nor  between 
uncle-aunts  and  nephew-nieces. 

5.  The  distribution  of  the  terms  for  "uncle"  and  "aunt"  and, 
reciprocally,  for  "nephew"  and  "niece"  is  conditioned  by  whether 
or  not  the  siblings  of  the  older  generation  are  of  the  same  sex. 
If  they  are,  the  "uncle"  is  merged  with  "father"  (no.  5),  the 
"aunt"  with  "mother"  (no.  6),  the  "nephew"  or  "niece"  with 
"child"  (no.  7).  If  not,  special  terms  are  used,  "paternal  aunt" 
(no.   9),   "maternal   uncle"    (no.   8),   and   "cross-sibling's^  child" 

*  "Cross-sibling"  means  "woman's  brother"  or  "man's  sister." 
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(no.  10).  A  natural  consccjucncr  of  this  distribution  of  tt-rms  is  tht 
classification  of  cousins  into  "siblings"  (nos.  11,  12,  13)  and  "cross 
cousins"  (no.  14).  Win  tlur  these  facts  are  explainable  on  the 
basis  of  the  exoganiic  i)hratry  organization  of  the  Tsimshian  trilx-s, 
as  would  be  currently  assumed,  or  of  the  levirate,  is  not  clrar. 
Perhaps  neither  factor  is  the  historically  primary'  cause. 

6.  The  distribution  of  terms  for  "uncle's  or  aunt's  spouse" 
and,  reciprocally,  for  "spouse's  niece  or  nephew"  is  somewhat 
curious.  The  maternal  aunt's  husband  is  classed  with  the  father 
(no.  5) ;  reciprocally,  the  wife's  sister's  child  with  one's  own  child 
(no.  7).  The  paternal  aunt's  husband  is  designated  by  a  descriptive 
term,  "husband  of  paternal  aunt"  (no.  26),  to  which  corresix)nds, 
as  reciprocal,  a  descriptive  term,  "cross-sibling's-child  of  wife" 
(no.  27).  The  maternal  uncle's  wife  is  classed  with  the  paternal 
aunt  (no.  9) ;  reciprocally,  the  husband's  sister's  child  is  classed 
with  one's  cross-sibling's  child  (no.  10).  Finally,  the  paternal 
uncle's  wife  is  classed  with  the  mother  (no.  25);  the  corresponding 
reciprocal  term  for  the  husband's  brother's  child  is  classed  with 
one's  own  child  (no.  7). 

7.  Somewhat  unexpected  is  the  distribution  of  terms  for 
"sibling's  child-in-law"  and,  reciprocally,  for  "jiarept-in-law's 
sibling."  The  child-in-law  of  the  brother  or  sister  is  consistently 
designated  by  purely  descriptive  terms  (nos.  20,  21,  22).  The 
reciprocals,  however,  are  only  partly  analogous.  The  sister  of  the 
parent-in-law  is  descriptively  defined  (nos.  23,  24),  but  the  brother 
of  the  parent-in-law  is  merged  with  the  parent-in-law  (no.  16). 

8.  The  fairly  extended  use  of  transparent  descriptive  terms 
(cf.  English  "father-in-law")  is  noteworthy  (nos.  20.  21,  22,  23. 
24,  26,  27).  Analogous  formations  occur  further  south  in  Washo 
and  in  certain  Shoshonean  systems.  That  these  terms  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  genuine  terms  of  relationship,  not  merely  as  for- 
mations ad  hoc,  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  their  range  of 
actual  significance  is  more  restricted  than  that  of  their  etymological 
significance  (see  note  to  no.  23;  also  supplementary  note  3,  p.  261). 
Thus  ^Linxdd  Id'mc-L  "my  father-in-law's  sister"  (no.  23)  has  a 
far  wider  etymological  significance,  as  it  might  also  refer  to  "my 
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son-in-law's  sister,  daughter-in-law's  brother,  mother-in-law's 
brother."  Of  these  three  relationships,  however,  the  first  two  fall 
outside  the  circle  of  recognized  affinity,  while  the  third  is  merged 
with  the  parent-in-law. 

Summarizing  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  Nass  River 
system  of  terms  of  relationship,  we  may  point  out  that  it: 

1.  Makes  considerable,  but  by  no  means  exhaustive,  use  of  the 
principles  of  reciprocity  and  of  sex  differences  in  speaker,  person 
designated,  and  connecting  link. 

2.  Rather  frequently  merges  lineal  with  collateral  kindred. 

3.  Confuses,  to  at  least  some  extent,  relations  of  affinity  with 
relations  of  consanguinity. 

4.  Makes  some  use  of  transparently  descriptive  terms. 

5.  At  no  point  recognizes  the  principle  of  seniority  which  is 
all  but  universal  in  aboriginal  America  (e.g.,  "older  brother"  and 
"younger  brother"). 

6.  Possesses  a  number  of  distinctive  vocative  terms. 

IV.  Supplementary  Notes  Due  to  Mr.  P.  C.  Calder 
To  I.  Neither  Mr.  Calder  nor  Mr.  Matheson  seemed  very 
familiar  with  the  term  'o''^s.  "Grandfather"  and  "grandmother" 
are  generally  used  instead.  Mr.  Calder  has  heard  'o'"^si  used 
among  the  Gulaxt'd''mLkc  band,  further  up  the  river,  and  is  inclined 
to  think  that  the  term  was  originally  confined  to  the  upper  villages, 
there  having  been  old  dialectic  differences  among  the  Nass  River 
people  that  are  now  ironed  out.  This  hardly  seems  likely  in  view  of 
of  the  fact  that  the  term  'o''h  was  easily  remembered  by  Chief 
Barton,  of  Kincolith,  which  is  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
has  been  obtained  for  Tsimshian  proper  by  Dr.  Boas  (through 
Nahum  Tate)  and  by  Mr.  Beynon.  When  the  Tsimshian  terms 
were  obtained,  Mr.  Matheson  remembered  hearing  'o''Hs  used  in 
his  childhood  for  "great-grandmother,"  but  was  not  certain  whether 
it  also  applied  to  "great-grandfather."  Mr.  Calder  claimed  that 
if  it  was  necessary  to  distinguish  the  "great-grandparent"  from  the 
"grandparent,"  it  could  be  done  by  referring  to  the  latter  as  "my 
great  grandfather"  {'wi't'e'sLin  niye"e'')  or  "  my  great  grandmother" 
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{'u'i't'e'sLtn  vt'se'''t'si').  It  is  (lifticuli  to  believe  that  these  para- 
phrases are  anything  but  modern  imitations  oi  the  Knglish  terms, 
though  Mr.  Caldcr  claimed  they  were  old  Nass  River  usages. 

To  2,  3.  Mr.  Calder  claimed  that  in  the  old  days  the  maternal 
and  paternal  grandparents  were  distinguished,  but  he  does  not 
remember  how  this  was  done. 

To  5.  The  term  pap'  can  also  be  used  with  the  possessive 
suffix:  pd''bL'  "my  father"  (male  speaking),  but  only  as  a  vocative, 
not  as  a  term  of  reference.  The  term  hddc"^  evidently  has  the 
first  person  singular  possessive  suffix,  Mr.  Calder  fancied  this 
term  was  derived  from  /za7',  the  word  for  "intestines,"  but  this 
is  simply  an  example  of  folk-etymology.  Mr.  Matheson  gave 
similar  folk-etymologies  for  the  Tsimshian  terms  for  "grandfather" 
and  "grandmother,"  which  he  has  learned  from  an  old  Tsimshian.- 
Both  of  these  Indians  claimed  that  the  older  members  of  their 
tribes  knew  the  "real"  meanings,  i.e.,  the  supposed  etymologies, 
of  all  the  kinship  terms.  The  existence  of  such  folk-etymologies  for 
kinship  terms  is  itself  an  interesting  fact.  The  probable  et>-moIog>- 
of  hddi'"'  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  Miss  Theresa  Mayer.  The 
fact  that  the  same  non-vocative  form  for  "father"  is  used  by  both 
males  and  females  in  Nass  River  and  Tsimshian  (Dr.  Boas  states 
that  Tsimshian  a'b  is  used  by  women  only  for  "father,"  but  this  is 
incorrect;  d''bo  "my  father"  is  an  obsolescent  term  indicating  great 
respect  and  used  by  both  sexes)  and,  further,  the  fact  that  the 
Tsimshian  vocative  does  not  seem  to  distinguish  the  sex  of  the 
speaker  make  it  likely  that  the  Nass  River  usage  is  a  secondary* 
one.  The  word  hddi'"^  cannot  be  explained  by  reference  to  any- 
thing else  in  Nass  River  or  Tsimshian.  It  is  altogether  likely  that 
it  is  simply  borrowed  from  the  Haida  \()cati\e  ha'da'i,  used  by  a 
female  child  in  addressing  its  father.  This  term  is  evidently 
simplified  from  the  regular  \'ocative,  xa'da''i,  of  Haida  .xa'l-fia, 
xa'd-,  the  term  for  "father  of  female."  The  Haida  differentiation 
of  "father"  according  to  the  sex  of  the  ( liiM  applies  to  lK)th  vocati\e 
and  non-vocative  forms.  This  would  be  but  one  of  several  facts 
tending  to  show  that  the  Haida  had  closer  cultural  relations  with 
the  Nass  River  people  than  with  the  Tsimshian  projxT.     The  Nass 
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River  problem  is  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  phonetically 
similar  term  in  Upper  Lillooet:  ha'tt  "father"  (vocative  only, 
apparently  for  both  sexes). 

To  6.  This  term  includes  also  the  "father's  brother's  wife." 
No.  25  rests  on  a  misunderstanding.  The  term  no'xH'  {no'xH') 
is  simply  a  diminutive  or  endearing  form  of  the  more  formal  nco'"\ 
This  iid'xH'  "my  little  mother"  is  not  only  used  endearingly  for  the 
mother,  mother's  sister,  and  father's  brother's  wife,  but  also,  by  a 
curious  reciprocal  usage,  for  the  child  or  grandchild  of  an  affec- 
tionate mother  or  grandmother.  In  the  latter  sense  it  can  only  be 
used  by  a  female. 

To  7a,  jh.  The  term  na''°-V  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense.  It 
may  be  employed  by  any  man  or  woman  in  addressing  a  male  to 
express  great  regard  and  affection.  The  term  da'l  is  used  analo- 
gously, except  that  it  may  be  employed  by  a  woman  only.  There 
are  also  two  terms  of  reference,  not  used  as  vocative  or  with  posses- 
sive suffixes,  for  "boy,  son"  and  "girl,  daughter."  From  birth  up 
to  the  time  that  he  is  given  a  name,  the  son  of  a  family  is  referred 
to  as  gLne'"s;  from  birth  up  to  the  time  that  the  first  mark  is  made  on 
her  lower  lip  for  the  eventual  insertion  of  a  labret,  the  daughter  is 
known  as  'axq'e'i's,  literally  "without  a  labret  mark."  These 
terms  are  paralleled  by  the  Tsimshian  gme'^s  and  qa"^s. 

To  15.  According  to  Mr.  Calder,  nd  c  is  not  used  as  a  vocative. 
The  proper  vocative  usage  for  "spouse"  is  a  teknonymous  one. 
If  the  mother  has  a  son  or  daughter  young  enough  to  be  referred  to 
as  gMt'^s  or  'axq'e't's,  her  husband  will  address  her  as  noxc  gmt'^s 
or  noxc  'axq'e't's,  "mother  of  the  boy!"  or  "mother  of  the  girl!" 
Analogously,  the  wife  will  address  her  husband  as  n9givj'"'t's  gLne''^s 
or  ndgw9'"l's'axq'e't's,  "father  of  the  boy!"  or  "father  of  the  girl!" 
When  the  spouses  no  longer  have  a  son  or  daughter  young  enough 
to  be  referred  to  as  gme'^s  or  'axq'e't's,  they  address  each  other  as 
father  of  so  and  so ! "  or  "  mother  of  so  and  so ! " ,  using  the  name  of 
one  or  the  other  of  their  sons  or  daughters. 

To  25.     This  term,  as  already  noted,  is  simply  a  form  of  the 
word  for  "mother."     See  preceding  note  and  note  to  6. 
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To  28,  2Q.  These  terms  were  misunclerstood.  No.  2y  ib 
merely  a  collective  form  of  28 ;  its  meaning  is  "relatives all  together." 
The  terms  do  not  specifically  refer  to  blood-relatives,  but  apply 
to  all  relations,  whether  by  blood  or  marriage.  If  necessary,  the 
blood-relati\e  may  be  distinguished  as  l3p-U'da'"uk",  "self-relative, 
relative  par  excellence." 


iiditorial  Note 

Originalls  published  in  Amcriciui  Anihropoloi^isi  22.  261      271  (1920). 
Rcprinlod  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 


A  Ilaida  Kinsliip  Icrni  Among  llic   Isinishian 

Oil  pauc  26^)  o\'  ihc  Anurinin  Anlhntpoliti^isl  lor  U^2()  (No.  3)  I 
sLiggcslcd  ihal  the  Nass  River  vocali\c  lnuh"'  "lalhci."  used  by  female 
[234]  children  only,  was  borrowed  from  ihe  eonespondinu  Haida  term 
hailn-  i.  Since  this  slalemenl  was  published.  I  ha\e  received  a  note  from 
Mr.  William  Bc\non.  a  Fsinishian  of  Porl  Simpson.  B.C..  which  turns 
the  hypothesis  into  a  practical  cerlaiiilN.  lie  writes: 

"\'our  theor\.  1  am  sure,  is  correct,  i  was  struck  b\  this  term  being 
used  onl\  b\  the  female  children  oi  Haida  parents,  three  o\'  maternal 
descent  and  tme  paternal.  These  ha\e  been  ado|")ted  into  the  Tsimshian 
tribes,  ha'^u  and  Inu/i  are  the  terms  used  by  these  female  children  to 
their  lathers.  On  making  inquiries  among  them  as  to  the  reason  the 
term  was  not  general  among  all  the  Tsimshian.  [1  learned  that  it  was 
not  a  true  Tsimshian  word]  but  was  a  term  introduced  by  those  of 
Haida  origin.  There  are  only  four  such  families  there,  but  strong  enough 
to  show  or  bear  out  your  theory  on  this." 

This  is  an  excellent  example  of  infiltration  into  a  tribe  o\'  a  kinship 
usage  from  an  alien  tribe  by  way  of  intermarriage  and  adoption.  Anu>ng 
the  Tsimshian  proper  the  Haida  term  is  still  fell  as  an  intrusive  element. 
Among  the  Nass  River  people  it  has  already  become  so  well  established 
as  a  native  term  that  an  Indian  like  Mr.  C^dder  is  totaIl>  unaware  o\' 
its  Haida  origin  and  proposes  to  connect  it  with  the  nali\e  term  fi>r 
■intestines." 


Lditt>rial  Note 

Originall\  published  in  American  Anihropaloiiist  23,  233-234(1921). 
Reprinted  b\  permission  of  the  .American   \nlhropoK>gical  .Association. 


Guardian  Spirit  Experiences  of  ihc  Wcsl  (  oasl   liihcs 

()ll;i\sa.  Onl. 
June  25.  1^)22 
Dear  Mrs.  Benedict. 

I  read  yoin"  paper  yesterday'  in  one  breath,  interruptetl  hy  supper, 
most  necessary  of  distractions,  onI\.  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  having 
produced  a  very  fine  piece  of  research.  It  makes  a  notable  addition  to 
the  body  of  historical  critiques  that  anthropology  owes  to  Btnis.  I  put 
it  with  such  papers  as  Goldenweiser's  "Totemism"-  and  Waterman's 
"Exploratory  Element  in  American  Mythology"^  except  that  it  impresses 
me  as  being  decidedly  more  inspiring  than  either  oi'  these.  .\  logical 
sequel  (but  one  never  works  logically)  is  another  paper  on  the  historical 
development  of  the  guardian  spirit  in  a  particular  area,  the  idea  being 
to  show  how  the  particular  elements  crystallized  into  the  characteristic 
pattern.  This  "how"  would  involve  consideration  of  some  of  the  more 
general  behavior  patterns  of  the  area  or  tribe  and  should  perhaps  show, 
unless  you  balk  at  psychology  under  all  circumstances,  how  the  crys- 
tallization could  form  a  suitable  frame  for  adequate  individual  expres- 
sion. There  is  room  somewhere  for  psychology  -  not  so  much  as  cultural 
determinant  as  incidental,  but  important,  cultural  content  (or.  better, 
utilization).  Or  do  you  take  the  extreme  \ie\\  (perhaps  jusiillable 
enough)  that  no  matter  what  patterns  rise,  no  matter  how  unsuitable 
they  seem  a  priori  for  the  guidance  of  human  beha\ior.  human  psy- 
chology [50]  can  and  does  accommodate  itself  to  them  as  it  accommo- 
dates itself  to  practically  any  physical  einironmenf.'  Culture  then  he- 
comes  merely  environment  for  the  individual  ps\che  and  can  be  made 
as  much  or  as  little  of  as  this  psyche  pleases  (or  is  allowed  b>  its  nature). 
And,  conversely,  culture,  being  historically  moulded  "einnonment"  tor 
individual  living,  can  take  no  account  whatever  of  the  facts  and  theories 
of  psychology.  If  you  take  this  view,  you  need  ne\er  discuss  psychology 
as  student  of  culture,  but  how  then  can  >ou  "e\angeli/e"  either".'  You 
would  have  to  be  a  kind  oi'  culture  fatalist.  1  slunild  like  lo  see  the 
problem  of  individual  and  group  psycholog>  boldl>  handled,  not  ig- 
nored, by  some  one  ulu^  lull}  uiulersiaiids  euliure  as  a  historical  enlily. 
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1  hope  you  will  do  just  this  one  of  these  days  in  connection  with  a 
concrete  problem,  whether  guardian  spirit  or  something  else.  By  the 
way,  a  slight  error  should  be  corrected:  the  Pit  (not  Pitt)  River  Indians, 
also  known  as  Achomawi,  are  in  northern  California,  not  southern 
Oregon.  \ov\  might  change  Takelma  g5  yd'  to  go  yd  (or  goyd);  this  is 
the  standard  form  used  in  my  Takelma  Texts'*  and  Takelma  Grammar^ 
(or  simply  goyo.  perhaps  best  of  all). 

^'ou  might  get  a  hint  or  two  for  Nootka  from  my  article  in  "Vancouver 
Island  Indians,''  just  published  in  the  last  volume  of  Hastings'  Encyclo- 
pedia.*' I  lazily  confined  myself  to  Nootka  in  it  and  merely  gave  bibli- 
ographical references  for  the  other  tribes  of  the  island.  It  seems  to  me 
that  for  Nootka  it  would  be  quite  inadequate  to  look  upon  the  "Wolf 
Ritual"  initiation  as  the  equivalent  of  the  typical  American  guardian 
spirit  experience.  (Even  in  Kwakiutl  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  if  Boas' 
formulation  is  quite  adequate.)  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  the  in- 
dividual manitou  complex  is  broken  up  in  Nootka  into  3  distinct  and 
only  partly  equivalent  patterns.  First  of  all,  we  have  the  actual  individual 
experience  in  the  woods  or  other  secluded  place.  Power  is  obtained  for 
doctoring  (from  bird  or  fish  class)  or  for  hunting,  fishing,  or  other 
pursuit.  The  aberrant  features  in  Nootka  are:  a  vision  is  not  necessary, 
but  rather  actual  and  accidental  waking  contact;  the  manitou  is  an 
individual,  not  a  class,  and  is  practically  always  an  abnormal  object  or 
folk-loristic  being  (ranging  from  a  blind  snake  or  mysterious  hand 
jutting  up  out  of  the  ground  to  centaur-Hke  beings,  hghtning  serpent, 
wood  nymph,  or  [51]  spirit  canoe  bearing  many  beings,  one  for  each 
desirable  blessing);  the  finder  is  in  no  way  personally  identified  in  a 
mystical  manner  with  the  visitation  (even  in  the  case  of  the  doctor,  who 
places  his  guardian  in  his  breast);  the  being  or  phenomenon  does  not 
as  a  rule  grant  a  blessing,  properly  speaking,  but  is  generally  killed  or 
grabbed  or  in  some  manner  physically  handled,  some  part  (e.g.  half  the 
dried  body  or  the  mucus  from  the  nose  or  what  not)  being  carefully 
preserved  as  a  kind  of  amulet.  This  whole  complex  is  a  very  much  more 
material,  fetichistic  sort  of  thing  than  the  regular  guardian  spirit  expe- 
rience. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  amuletic  gift  or  booty  rather  than  on 
the  mystical  power  of  the  blesser.  But  the  complex  is  reminiscent  none 
the  less  of  your  guardian  spirit  spirit  adventure.  In  both,  specific  power 
is  gained;  in  both,  the  individual  acts,  on  the  whole,  apart  from  society; 
the  Nootka  fetish  is  clearly  related  to  the  eastern  token  or  bundle 
(indeed,  wrapping  and  hiding  the  fetish  is  essential);  both  types  of 
experience  involve  taboos;  and,  perhaps  most  interesting  of  all,  neither 
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experience  can  be  safclv  rcjccicd  (if  a  Noolka  refuses  tlie  "gifi"  of  a 
mysterious  ohjecl  o\-  Wwvi.  he  aiul  his  ehiklreii  are  hable  to  sulTer 
misfortune).  All  in  all,  the  Nootka  complex  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
materialized  or  felichistic  degradation  o{  the  more  typical  mamlou 
complex  or.  possible  as  a  more  archaic.  non-\isicMial  form  of  it.  (Surels. 
the  Kwakiiili  ha\e  eL|ui\alenl  exjienences. )  1  he  second  pallern  is  the 
ancestral  experience,  which  is  a  more  "poetic/'  less  secretive,  variety 
and  concerns  itself,  as  a  rule,  with  more  god-like  beings  (whale,  thunder- 
bird,  wolf,  shark,  sea-otter).  These  experiences  are  often  associated  with 
visions  (or  dreams)  and  constitute  the  legendary  warrant  for  tojuitis 
(privileges).  Names,  songs,  legends,  paintings,  are  handed  down  b\ 
\irtue  o'i  them.  Often  the  whale  or  other  supernatural  being  is  heard 
singing  in  its  vision  and  this  song  becomes  a  blessing  or  pri\ilege.  .A 
link  between  the  tlrst  and  second  pattern  is  constituted  b\  the  fact  that 
the  ancestor  often  gets  a  material  token  (water  o{  life,  war-club,  piece 
o\^  lightning  serpent's  tail),  which  is  handed  down  in  his  fannl\,  but. 
alas!  has  generally  been  lost  some  time  in  the  less  remote  past.  One 
suspects  that  the  old  and  typical  guardian  spirit  complex  has  here 
become  split  into  two  patterns:  a  legendary  and  sociologi/ed  sublima- 
tion, under  the  stress  of  ideas  of  rank  and  privilege  and  under  the 
stimulation  of  [52]  Northern  ideas  of  crest,  and  a  magical,  underground 
version  that  keeps  its  character  as  individual  experience.  Ihe  third 
pattern  is  the  "Wolf  Ritual"  initiation  and  specific  dances  (these  dances 
are  impersonations  of  folk-loristic  beings,  o\'  actual  animals,  and  o'i 
occupations).  These  dances  correspond  to  the  Kwakiutl  Winter  Feast 
performances.  What  affiliates  the  Wolf  Ritual  with  the  guardian  spirit 
complex  is  not  any  blessings  the  novices  obtain  (unless  the  tro-kwu- 
mi^  or  "ecstasy"  be  considered  a  blessing)  but  the  origin  legend  o^  the 
ritual,  which  is  a  decidedly  typical  manitou-ritual  legend.  This  third 
pattern,  for  the  Nootka,  is  certainly  the  most  aberrant  o{  all  as  a 
guardian  spirit  experience,  as  religious  formalism  and  prisilege  ha\e 
taken  the  individual  aspect  out  of  it.  ll(,n\e\cr.  it  is  significant  that 
certain  of  the  Wolf  Ritual  beings  are  identical  with  beings  from  whom 
amulets  may  be  obtained  according  to  my  first  pattern,  thmigh  I  doubt 
if  the  performance  of  the  dances  is  actualK  connected  with  indi\idual 
fetish  experiences.  There  is  another  point  which  is  probably  of  the 
greatest  historical  impcMtance.  .Xmi^ng  man\  tribes  of  the  Columbia 
River  valley  (e.g.  Wasco- Wishram)  there  are  cerenu>nials  in  which  each 
dancer  represents,  without  specifically  mentioning,  his  own  manilv>u 
("tam-'");  there  are  special  songs  and  panlominnc  performances.  Now 
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it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  Nootka  Wolf  Ritual  dances  and  the 
Kwakiutl  Winter  Feast  dances  are  a  highly  specialized  or  petrified  form 
of  such  group-manitou  performances,  the  individually  acquired  manitou 
being  changed  into  a  ritualized  and  hereditarily  owned  being.  To  sum- 
marize, pattern  1  is  a  fetichistic  manitou  complex;  pattern  2,  a  crest  or 
privilege  manitou  complex;  pattern  3,  a  ritualized  manitou  complex. 
Another  offshoot  of  the  group-manitou  performance  is  the  contest  of 
rival  doctors,  who  show  off  their  familiars.  This  type  is  particularly 
common  among  the  Washington  Coast  Salish,  and  has  traveled  north 
from  this  area  to  the  Nootka  (a  fourth,  shamanistic,  manitou  complex). 
The  Midewiwin  is  the  most  complicated  ritual  that  has  grown  up  on 
this  basis.  From  the  point  of  view  of  your  guardian  spirit- vision  complex, 
one  may  say  the  token  or  bundle  is  specialized  in  pattern  1;  the  vision 
in  pattern  2;  the  mystic  relationship  ("ecstasy")  and  public  ritualization, 
where  present,  in  pattern  3.  —But  I  did  not  intend  to  write  an  article 
on  Nootka  manitous.  Only,  your  paper  has  stimulated  me  and  when  it 
is  published,  I  may  overcome  my  indolence  sufficiently  [53]  to  write  a 
brief  article  for  the  Anthropologist  along  the  lines  of  my  present  re- 
marks. 
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Sayach'apis,  a  Nootka  I  radci 


Ml 


Tom  is  a  blind  old  man.''  whose  staff  may  bo  heard  any  day  slumpinj: 
or  splashing  along  the  village  street  of  his  tribal  reservation,  or  up  or 
down  the  hillside  that  slopes  to  the  smoke-drying  huts  massed  b>  the 
Somass  river.  He  is  an  honored  member  of  the  Ts'isha'alh.  a  Nootka 
tribe  that  is  now  permanently  located  a  few  miles  up  from  the  head  of 
Alberni  Canal,  the  deepest  inlet  on  the  west  coast  o\^  Vancouver  Island. 
The  Ts'isha'ath  fishes  and  harpoons  along  the  river,  the  length  of  the 
"Canal,"  and  down  among  the  hundreds  of  islands  that  dot  Barkley 
Sound,  the  first  of  the  large  bays  north  of  Cape  Beale  that  are  carved 
out  on  the  stormy  coast  line  of  the  island. 

Tom's  early  life  was  passed  at  the  now  abandoned  village  of  Hikwis, 
whose  row  of  houses  looked  out  upon  the  main  water  of  the  Sound, 
but  for  decades  he  has  led  an  uneventful  existence  in  his  river  reser\  ation 
and  its  vicinity,  old  summer  fishing-grounds  that  were  conquered  in  the 
first  instance  by  his  people  from  an  alien  tribe.  Within  con\enicnl  reach 
are  the  slowly  booming  white  men's  towns  of  Alberni  and  Port  Alberni, 
where  one  may  lay  in  a  supply  of  biscuits  and  oranges  for  a  tribal  feast, 
or  make  periodic  complaint  to  the  Indian  Agent.  Tom  is  now  old  and 
poverty-stricken,  but  the  memory  of  his  former  wealth  is  with  his  people. 
The  many  feasts  he  has  given  and  the  many  ceremonial  dances  and 
displays  he  has  had  performed  have  all  had  their  desired  effect  they 
have  shed  luster  on  his  sons  and  daughters  and  grandchildren.  ihe\ 
have  "put  his  family  high"  among  the  Ts'isha'alh  tribe,  and  the\  have 
even  carried  his  name  to  other,  distant  Nootka  (iihes.  and  to  tribes  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island  that  are  of  alien  speech.  No\\ada\s  he  spends 
much  of  his  time  by  the  fireside,  tapping  his  staff  in  acciMnpaniment  lo 
old  ritual  tunes  that  he  is  never  tired  o(  humming. 

Tom's  present  name  is  Sayach'apis,  Stands-up-high-o\er-all.  It  is  an 
old  man's  name  of  eight  generations'  standing,  thai  hails  from  the 
Hisawist'ath,  a  now  extinct  Nootka  tribe  with  which  lom  is  |2^^SJ 
connected  through  his  father's  mother's  mother,  who  was  herself  a 
Hisawist'ath  on  her  mother's  side.  Ihe  tribe  is  e.Mincl.  but  its  personal 
names,  like  its  songs  and  legends  and  distinctive  ritualistic  ceremonies. 
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linger  on  among  the  neighboring  tribes  through  the  fine  spun  network 
of  inheritanee.  The  name  "Stands-up-high-over-all,"  like  practically  all 
Noolka,  and  indeed  all  West  Coast  names,  has  its  legendary  background, 
its  own  historical  warrant.  The  first  Nootka  chief  to  bear  the  name, 
obtained  it  in  a  dream.  He  was  undergoing  ritualistic  training  in  the 
woods  in  pursuit  of  "power"  for  the  attainment  of  wealth,  and  had  not 
slept  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber,  and  this  is 
w  hat  he  dreamed:  The  Sky  Chief  appeared  to  him  and  said,  "Why  are 
you  sleeping.  Stands-up-high-over-all?  You  are  not  really  desirous  of 
getting  wealthy,  are  you?  I  was  about  to  make  you  wealthy  and  to  give 
you  the  name  Stands-up-high-over-all."  The  ironical  touch  is  a  char- 
acteristic nuance  in  these  origin  legends.  And  so  the  name,  a  supernatural 
gift,  was  handed  down  the  generations,  now  by  direct  male  inheritance, 
now  as  a  dower  to  a  son-in-law,  resident  at  some  village  remote  from 
its  place  of  origin.  This  is  the  normal  manner,  actually  or  in  theory,  of 
the  transmission  of  all  privileges,  and  though  the  owner  of  a  privilege 
may  be  a  villager  a  hundred  miles  or  more  distant  from  its  historical  or 
legendary  home,  he  has  not  completely  established  his  right  to  its  use 
unless  he  has  shown  himself,  directly  or  by  reference  to  a  speaker 
acquainted  with  tribal  lore,  possessed  of  the  origin  legend,  the  local 
provenance,  and  the  genealogical  tree  or  "historical"  nexus  that  binds 
him  to  the  individual,  that  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  to  enjoy 
the  privilege. 

Tom  did  not  always  have  the  name  of  Sayach'apis,  nor  need  he  keep 
it  to  the  end  of  his  days.  He  assumed  it  over  thirty  years  ago  on  the 
occasion  of  his  great  potlatch,  a  puberty  feast  in  honor  of  his  now 
deceased  oldest  daughter.  At  that  time  he  had  the  young  man's  name 
of  Nawe'ik,  now  borne  by  his  oldest  son,  Douglas.  It  is  a  name  belonging 
to  the  Nash'as'ath  sept  or  tribal  subdivision  of  the  Ts'isha'ath,  and  was 
first  dreamt  by  Tom's  maternal  grandfather.  It  is  thus  a  name  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  nor  does  it  possess  that  aura  of  noble 
association  that  attaches  to  Tom's  present  name.  Its  exact  meaning  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  command  -  "Come  here!"  - 
of  a  spirit  whale,  dreamt  of  by  its  [299]  first  possessor.  Tom  assumed  it 
at  a  potlatch  he  gave  to  his  own  tribe  when  he  was  not  yet  married.  It 
was  just  about  the  time  that  the  discovery  of  placer  gold  in  the  Frazer 
river  was  bringing  a  considerable  influx  of  whites  to  British  Columbia. 

Before  this,  Tom  was  known  as  Kunnuh,  a  Nitinat  young  man's 
name,  "Wake  up!",  which  is  again  based  on  the  dream  of  a  spirit  whale. 
The  Nitinat  Indians  are  a  group  of  Nootka  tribes  that  occupy  the 
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southwest  coast  o['  the  islaiul.  aiul  Iimus  claim  lo  the  name  aiul  lo 
other  Nitiiiat  privileges  comes  to  him  through  his  paternal  grarullalher. 
himself  a  Nitinat  Indian.  The  name  originaletl  with  his  graiuiralher's 
father's  father's  father,  who  recei\ed  it  in  a  dream  as  he  uas  training 
for  ""pin\er""  in  whaling.  It  was  assumetl  by  Tom  when  he  was  about 
leii  \ears  of  age.  at  a  naming  feast  given  the  is'isha'alh  Indians  b\  his 
Nitinat  grandfather.  1 1  displaced  the  boy's  name  Ha'wihlkumuklli. 
"Having-chiefs-behind."  this  time  of  true  Ts'isha'alh  origin  and  descend- 
ing to  Tom  through  his  paleinal  grandmother's  father's  father,  who 
again  received  the  name  in  a  dream  from  a  spirit  whale.  This  ancestor 
was  having  much  success  in  whaling  and.  beccmiing  exceedingly  wealth). 
was  'iea\ing  other  chiefs  behind  him."  Tom  was  gi\en  the  name  at  an 
ordinary  feast  by  his  paternal  grandfather. 

The  earliest  name  that  Tom  remembers  having  is  ilTnitsawa.  "(iei- 
ting-whale-skin."'-^'  When  the  great  chief  Hohenikw^p  had  his  whale 
booty  towed  to  shore,  the  little  boys  used  to  come  to  the  beach  for 
slices  of  whale  skin,  so  he  made  up  the  name  of  "CJetting-whale-skin" 
for  his  son.  The  right  to  use  it  was  inherited  by  his  oldest  son,  but  was 
also  passed  on  to  the  chiefs  younger  sister,  who  brought  it  as  a  dowry 
to  the  father  of  Tom's  paternal  grandfather.  Tom  himself  received  the 
name  on  the  occasion  of  a  mourning  potlatch  given  bv  his  paternal 
grandfather  in  honor  of  his  son,  Tom's  father,  w  ho  had  died  not  Knig 
betbre.  Betbre  this,  Tom  had  a  child's  nickname,  in  other  words,  a  name 
bestowed  not  out  of  the  inherited  stock  of  names  claimed  by  his  parents, 
but  created  on  the  spot  for  any  chance  reason  whatever.  .Such  nicknames 
have  no  ceremonial  value,  are  not  privileges,  and  are  therefore  not 
handed  down  as  an  inheritance  or  transferred  as  a  dowrv.  fom  has 
forgotten  what  his  nickname  was. 

At  the  very  outset,  in  the  mere  consideration  o\'  what  lom  has  (3(M)) 
called  himself  at  various  limes,  we  are  introduced  to  the  iwo  great  siKial 
forces  that  give  atmosphere  to  Nootka  life.  The  first  of  these  is  privilege, 
the  right  to  something  of  value.'"*'  practical  ov  ceremonial.  Such  a 
privilege  is  called  "lopali"  b\  the  Indians,  ami  one  camu^l  |x-nelrale 
very  far  into  ihcir  life  or  beliefs  wiilu>ul  slumbling  upon  one  lopali  after 
another.  The  second  is  the  network  of  desceni  and  kinship  relation  that 
determines  the  status  o\^  the  North  West  Coast  Indian.  '  ni>l  merels  as 
a  tribesman  once  for  all.  but  in  reference  to  his  claim  to  share  in  ans 
activity  oi'  moment.  The  ihieads  of  ihe  genealogical  past  are  wound 
tiuhtlv  about   the  North  West  CcKislman:  he  is  himself  a  traditional 
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composite  of  social  features  that  belong  to  diverse  localities,  and  involve 
him  in  diverse  kinship  relations. 

As  far  back,  then,  as  he  can  remember,  Tom  has  been  steeped  in  an 
atmosphere  of  privilege,  of  rank,  of  conflicting  claims  to  this  or  that 
coveted  right.  As  far  back  as  he  can  remember,  he  has  heard  remarks 
like  this:  "Old  man  Tootooch  has  no  right  to  have  such  and  such  a 
particular  Thunder-bird  dance  performed  at  his  potlatches.  His  claim 
to  it  is  not  clear.  In  my  grandfather's  days  men  were  killed  for  less  than 
that,  and  the  head  chief  of  the  Ahous'ath  tribe,  who  has  the  primary 
claim  to  the  dance,  would  have  called  him  sharply  to  order."  But  he 
has  also  heard  Tootooch  vigorously  support  his  claim  with  arguments, 
genealogical  and  other,  that  no  one  quite  knows  the  right  or  wrong  of. 
And  as  far  back  as  he  can  remember,  Tom  has  been  accustomed  to 
think  of  himself  not  merely  as  a  Ts'isha'ath,  though  he  is  primarily  that 
by  residence  and  immediate  descent,  but  as  a  participant  in  the 
traditions,  in  the  social  atmosphere,  of  several  other  Nootka  tribes.  He 
has  always  known  where  to  look  for  his  remoter  kinsmen,  dwelling  in 
villages  that  are  dotted  here  and  there  on  a  long  coast  Hne. 

The  first  few  years  of  Tom's  life  were  spent  in  a  "cradle"  of  basketry, 
in  which  he  was  tightly  swathed  by  sundry  wrappings  and  braids  of  the 
soft,  beaten  inner  bark  of  the  cedar.  Even  now  he  has  a  vague  recollection 
of  looking  out  over  the  sea  from  the  erect  vantage  of  a  cradling  basket, 
looped  behind  his  mother's  shoulders.  He  also  thinks  he  remembers 
crying  bitterly  one  time  when  left  all  by  himself  in  the  basket,  stood  up 
on  end  against  the  butt  of  a  willow  tree,  while  his  mother  and  four  or 
five  other  women  had  strayed  off  [301]  to  dig  for  edible  clover  roots 
with  their  hard,  pointed  digging-sticks. 

During  the  cradling  period,  Tom  was  having  his  head,  or  rather  his 
forehead,  gradually  flattened  by  means  of  cedar-bark  pads,  and  the 
upper  and  lower  parts  of  his  legs  were  bandaged  so  as  to  allow  the 
calves  to  bulge.  The  Indians  believe  that  they  do  not  Hke  big  foreheads 
and  slim  legs,  nor  do  they  approve  of  wide  eyebrows,  which  are  nar- 
rowed, if  necessary,  by  plucking  out  some  of  the  hairs.  Later  on  in  life 
Tom  was  less  particular  about  his  natural  appearance,  having  been  well 
"fixed"  by  his  mother  in  infancy.  Like  the  other  men  of  his  tribe,  he 
has  never  bothered  to  pluck  out  the  scanty  growth  of  hair  on  his  face. 
Some  of  the  Indians  of  Tom's  acquaintance  have  tattooed  themselves, 
generally  on  the  breast,  with  designs  referring  to  their  hunting  experi- 
ences, or  to  crest  privileges  —  a  quarter-moon  or  a  sea  lion  or  a  pair 
of  Thunder-birds,  -  but  Tom  has  never  bothered  to  do  this.  Aside 
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Worn  ihc  hcacl-llallcniiiL:  i^rmlancN,  loni  has  iic\cr  had  ans  portion  of 
his  body  mutilated,  unless  the  perforation  ol'  his  cars  and  the  septum 
o[^  his  nose,  tor  the  attachment  of  ear  and  ni>se  pendants  ol  the  bright 
rainbow-like  abalone.  strung  by  sineu  threads,  be  considered  a  muti- 
lation. I'hese  i^ciulanls.  which  he  and  lUher  Indians  have  long  discarded, 
were  wi^rn  piiicl\  for  oinamcnl;  lhe\  had  no  imporlance  as  ceremonial 
insignia. 

In  spite  o^  the  I'act  that  neither  razor  nor  iwee/.ers  have  ever  smoothed 
out  the  hairy  surface  of  his  face,  Tom  has  not  altogether  neglected  the 
care  of  his  body.  To  prevent  chapping,  he  has  often  rubbed  hmiscll  with 
tallow  and  red  paint,  and  in  his  younger  days  he  was  in  the  habit  o{ 
keeping  himself  in  good  condition  by  a  cold  plunge,  at  daybreak,  in 
river  or  sea.  The  vigorous  rubbing  down  with  hemlock  branches  which 
followed,  until  the  skin  all  tingled  red,  helped  to  gi\e  lone  to  his  bod\. 
He  could  not  afford  to  miss  the  plunge  and  rub-down  lor  more  than 
two  or  three  days  at  a  time,  if  only  because  to  have  done  st)  would  have 
brought  upon  him  the  contempt  and  derision  of  his  comrades.  No 
aspiring  young  hunter  of  the  seal  and  the  sea  lion  could  allow  himself 
to  be  called  a  woman.  In  the  course  of  his  long  life  Tom  has  painietl 
his  face  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  whether  for  festive  occasions,  or  in 
the  private  quest  of  supernatural  power  in  some  secluded  spot  in  the 
woods.  Some  of  these  face  paints  —  and  there  are  hundreds  o^  them  in 
use  among  the  Nootka  —  are  geometrical  patterns,  others  are  emblem- 
atic [302]  of  supernatural  beings  and  animals.  Many  of  them,  like  the 
songs  and  dances  with  which  they  arc  associated,  are  looked  upon  as 
valuable  privileges. 

It  is  long  since  Tom  has  worn  or  seen  worn  nati\e  costume  what 
little  there  was  of  it  —  but  he  distinctly  remembers  the  blankets  and 
cedar-bark  garments  that  his  people  wore  when  he  was  a  bo\  and. 
indeed,  well  on  into  his  days  of  manhood.  The  heaw  rains  o^  the  Coast, 
and  the  constant  necessity  of  splashing  in  and  out  o\'  the  canoes  along 
the  beach,  made  tight-fitting  garments  and  cumbrous  foot-  and  leg-wear 
undesirable.  The  Nootka  Indians  wore  no  clinging  shirts  ov  leggings  or 
moccasins.  They  are  a  barefoot  and  a  bare-legged  people.  I  hose  o\  the 
men  who  could  afford  more  than  a  breechclout  wove  a  blanket  robe 
loosely  thrown  about  the  body,  either  a  hide  o\  bear  or  the  far  nu)re 
valuable  sea  otter  —  or  a  woven  blanket,  whether  o{  the  inner-bark 
strands  of  the  "yellow  cedar"  or  the  long.  Heecy  hair  of  the  native  dogs. 
The  women  wore  cedar-bark  "petticoats."  w  hich  are  nothing  but  liH>sely 
fitting  girdles,  fringed  with  long  tassels  of  cedar  bark.  In  iain>  weather. 
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they  also  wore  woven  hats  of  cedar-bark  strands  or  spHt  root  fibers, 
round  topped  and  cone-Hke.  When  the  weather  was  thick  and  heavy 
with  rain  -  and  this  happens  often  enough  in  the  winter  —  both  men 
and  women  wore  raincapes  of  cedar  bark  or  rush  matting.  The  children 
ran  about  completely  naked. 

The  food  that  Tom  was  accustomed  to  in  his  early  days  did  not  differ 
materialls  from  his  present  fare.  It  was  then,  and  is  now,  chiefly  fish  — 
boiled,  steam-baked,  spit-roasted,  or  smoked.  In  all  his  early  haunts,  in 
the  houses  and  along  the  beach,  everywhere  he  was  immersed  in  grateful, 
fishy  odors.  From  the  earliest  time  that  he  can  remember  anything  at 
all.  he  has  been  daily  confronted  by  some  aspect  of  the  life  of  a  fishing 
people,  whether  it  be  the  catching  of  salmon  trout  by  the  boys  with 
their  two-barbed  fish  spears;  or  the  spearing  or  trolling  or  netting  of 
salmon  by  the  older  men;  or  the  getting  in  the  sea  of  herrings  with 
herring  rakes,  of  halibut  with  the  peculiar,  gracefully  bent  halibut  hooks 
that  every  Indian  even  now  has  kicking  around  in  his  box  of  odds  and 
ends,  of  cod  with  twirling  decoys  and  spears  that  have  two  prongs  of 
unequal  length  —  "older"  and  "younger";  or  the  hanging  up  of  salmon 
in  rows  to  dry  in  the  smoke  houses,  so  that  this  all-important  fish  may 
still  contribute  his  [303]  share  of  the  food  supply,  long  after  the  last 
salmon  of  the  late  fall  has  ceased  to  run;  or  the  spUtting  up  of  the 
salmon  by  the  women  as  a  first  preliminary  to  cooking;  or  any  one  of 
the  hundreds  of  other  scenes  that  make  of  a  fisher  folk  a  fish-handhng 
and  a  fish-eating  people. 

Second  in  importance  to  fish  are  the  various  varieties  of  edible  shellfish 
and  other  soft  bodied  inhabitants  of  the  sea  —  mussels  and  clams  and 
sea  urchins,  sea  cucumbers,  and  octopuses.  The  fiesh  of  the  octopus  or 
"devil-fish,"  though  not  an  important  article  of  food,  was  considered 
quite  a  dainty,  and  feasts  were  often  given  in  which  it  figured  as  a 
special  feature,  Hke  crab  apples  or  like  the  apples  or  oranges  of  present- 
day  feasts.  Far  more  important  than  these  mushy  foods,  though  prob- 
ably subsidiary,  on  the  whole,  to  salmon  and  other  fish,  was  the  flesh 
of  sea  mammals  -  the  humpbacked  whale,  the  CaUfornia  whale,  the 
sea  otter,  the  sea  lion,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  hair  seal. 

Tom  has  harpooned  his  fill  of  seals  in  the  course  of  his  life  and,  hke 
most  other  Nootka  men  of  the  last  generation,  has  done  a  considerable 
amount  of  commercial  sealing  for  white  firms  in  Behring  Sea.  He  has 
caught  a  few  sea  otters,  which  are  now  all  but  extinct,  but  no  sea  lions 
or  whales,  though  he  claims  to  have  the  hereditary  privilege  to  hunt 
these  animals,  and  to  possess  the  indispensable  magical  knowledge 
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uilhoul  which  ihcir  e|iicsi  is  lx'hc\ctl  b\  ihc  Noolka  Id  he  doomed  lo 
tail  LUC. 

Boiled  whale  and  seal  meal  were  highls  pii/ed  and  ihere  \sas  no  more 
jONOus  e\ent  lo  break  ihe  monolon\  o['  irihal  life  llum  ihe  towing  lo 
shore  of  a  haipiuMicd  whale,  oi  ihe  dni'ling  lo  shore  of  a  uiialc  carcass. 
In  eilhei-  ease  ihe  llensing  knives  were  quiekls  uol  reatl\.  ihc  carcass  ciil 
up,  and  leasls  held  in  the  \illage.  Tom  remembers  how  excitedly  -  he 
was  then  but  a  boy  oi'  ten  or  so  he  imee  reported  the  appearance  ol" 
a  drifting  whale  carcass  a  quarlei-mile  Irom  shore,  how  the  whole 
village  rushed  into  its  canoes,  and  how  ihey  laboriously  lloatetl  ii  on  to 
the  sandy  beach,  with  their  stout  lanyards  o\'  cedar  rope  wound  with 
nettle-fiber.  The  whale  was  cut  up  carefully,  under  the  direction  of  a 
"measurer"  into  its  traditionally  determined  portions,  which  were  then 
distributed,  according  [o  heredilar\  right,  lo  those  entitled  to  receive 
them.  Tom  himself  got  the  meat  about  the  navel  as  a  reward  for  his 
find.  There  was  [304]  an  unusual  amount  of  whale  oil  tried  out  that 
lime,  and  the  fires  at  the  feasts  leaped  higher  than  ever  as  the  oil  was 
thrown  upon  them,  lighting  up  in  lurid  Hashes  the  house  posts  carvetl 
into  the  likenesses  of  legendary  ancestors. 

Tom  ate  very  little  meat  of  land  animals  in  his  early  da\s.  Indeed, 
like  most  of  the  Coast  people,  he  had  a  prejudice  against  deer  meal  and 
it  was  not  until,  as  a  middle-aged  man,  he  had  come  into  contact  with 
some  oi^  the  deer-hunling  tribes  of  the  interior  oi^  the  island,  that  he 
learned  to  prize  it,  though  even  to  this  day  \enison  has  not  for  him  ihe 
toothsome  appeal  of  a  chunk  of  whale  meat.  Fish  and  meat  were  the 
staples,  yet  not  the  only  foods.  The  women  dug  up  a  varietv  o\'  edible 
roots  such  as  clover  and  fern  root,  which  made  a  welcome  change,  while 
blackberries,  salmon  berries,  soapberries,  and  other  varieties,  frequenilv 
dried  and  pressed  for  winter  consumption,  added  a  sweetening  to  the 
somewhat  monotonous  fare.  One  relish  lom  has  never  learned  lo  enun 
—  salt.  All  the  older  Nootka  Indians  detest  salt  in  iheir  l\>od 

As  Tom  grew  up.  he  became  initialed  inlo  the  chief  handicrafts  oi  his 
tribe.  He  got  to  be  rather  skillful  at  working  in  wood.  bi>th  the  soft  red 
cedar  and  the  hard  yew  and  spiraea,  familiarizing  himself  with  the 
various  wood-working  processes  —  felling  trees  with  wedges  and  sliMie 
hammers,  splilling  oul  planks,  smoolhing  wilh  atlzes.  drilling,  handling 
the  curved  knife,  steaming,  and  bending  b\  ihe  ■kerfing"  or  notching 
process.  Even  in  his  youngest  years,  iron-bladed  and  iron-pi^mted  li>ols 
had  almost  completely  replaced  the  aboriginal  implements  of  stone  and 
shell,  bul  ihe  forms  ihemsehes.  of  ihe  manufactured  i>b|ecls.  underwent 
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little  or  no  modification  down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  course  of  his 
lonii  life  Tom  has  made  hundreds  of  wooden  articles  of  use  -  boxes 
with  telescoping  lids,  paddles,  bailers,  fish  clubbers,  adze  handles,  ladles, 
bows,  arrow  shafts,  fire  drills,  latrines,  root  diggers,  fish  spears,  and 
shafts  for  sealing  and  whaling  harpoons.  He  has  also  assisted  in  making 
dugout  canoes,  and  has  often  prepared  and  put  in  position  the  heavy 
posts  and  beams  of  the  large  quadrangular  houses  that  were  still  being 
built  in  his  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  Tom  has  never  developed  much 
aptitude  in  the  artistic  decorafion  of  objects.  Such  things  as  painfings 
on  house  boards  and  paddles,  or  realistic  carvings  in  masks,  rattles, 
ornamental  fish  clubbers  and  house  posts,  are  rather  [305]  beyond  his 
power  and  have  had  to  be  made  for  him,  when  required,  by  others  more 
clever  than  himself.  The  one  thing  that  Tom  grew  to  be  most  proficient 
in  was  the  preparadon  of  house  planks  of  desired  lengths  and  widths. 
When  he  was  a  young  man,  he  would  travel  about  in  canoes  from 
village  to  village  with  the  stock  of  planks  he  had  on  hand,  and  trade 
them  for  blankets,  strings  of  dentalium  shells,  dried  fish,  whale  oil,  and 
other  exchangeable  commodities.  It  was  through  trading,  rather  than 
through  personal  success  in  fishing  or  hunting,  that  Tom  amassed  in 
time  a  considerable  share  of  wealth,  and  it  was  through  his  wealth  and 
the  opportunity  it  gave  him  to  make  lavish  distributions  at  potlatches 
or  feasts,  rather  than  through  nobihty  of  blood,  that  he  came  to  occupy 
his  present  honorable  position  among  his  tribesmen. 

While  Tom  and  the  other  men,  when  they  were  not  busy  "potlatching" 
or  visiting  some  relative,  or  taking  a  run  down  to  Victoria,  were  engaged 
in  fishing  and  sea  mammal  hunting  and  wood-working,  the  women 
prepared  the  food,  dug  for  edible  roots,  gathered  clams,  and  spent  what 
time  they  could  spare  from  these  and  similar  tasks  in  the  weaving  and 
plaiting  of  blankets,  matting,  and  baskets.  What  receptacles  were  not 
of  wood  were  of  basketry,  while  mats  of  various  sorts  did  duty  for 
tables,  hangings,  and  carpeting.  The  materials  of  these  baskets  and 
mats,  the  omnipresent  cedar  bark  and  the  rush,  frayed  easily,  so  that 
the  women  were  kept  constantly  busy  replenishing  the  household  stock. 
Even  now  one  can  hardly  enter  a  Nootka  house  without  seeing  one  or 
more  of  the  women  twilling  mats  and  baskets  with  strips  of  softened 
cedar  bark  or  twining  the  cedar-bark  strands  into  cordage  and  bags,  or 
threading  a  rush  mat  with  the  long  needles^^'  of  poHshed  spiraea.  In  the 
old  days,  there  was  always  in  the  house  a  great  clatter  of  breaking  up 
the  raw,  yellow  cedar  bark  with  the  corrugated  bark  beaters  of  bone  of 
whale,  and  of  loosening  up  the  hard  strips  of  red  cedar  bark  into  fibrous 
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masses  vvitli  llic  lKiir-iiu>(>n  shicddcrs.  I  he  women  could  \sork  up  ihc 
hark  inlo  almost  aii\  degree  o{  fineness;  indeed,  the  eedar-bark  "woor* 
thai  vsas  used  lo  pad  the  cradles  is  almost  as  soft  and  IIuITn  in  feel  as 
down  or  collon  hallinu.  When  Tom  was  a  ho\.  the  women  made  only 
plam.  uiu>rnanicnlcd  baskets,  whether  twined  or  twilled,  and  orna- 
mented the  mats  with  sober,  but  elTective  lines  of  alder-dyeti  ret!  and 
mud-d\ed  black.  Since  then.  howe\er.  the\  I3()6|  ha\e  taken  to  makmg 
also  trinket  baskets  and  plaques  o^  the  peculiar'  '  wrapped  weave. 
beautifully  ornamented  with  realistic  and  geometrical  designs  m  black 
and  white  weft  t^f  grass.  This  art  came  to  lom's  people  from  the  Nitinals 
or  Southern  Nootka.  who  in  turn  owe  it  to  the  Makah  ol'Cape  Mattery. 
Trade  with  the  w hites  is  the  chief  incenli\e  in  the  making  o\'  these  finer 
specimens  o['  basketry. 

Nowadays  the  Nootka  li\e  in  small  frame  houses,  a  lamily.  in  our 
narrower  sense  of  the  word,  to  a  house.  It  was  not  so  when  Tom  was 
young.  The  village  of  Hikwis,  in  which  he  was  raised,  consisted  o\'  a 
row  o^  long  plank  houses,  each  constructed  on  a  heaw  quadrangular 
frame  o'l  posts,  which  were  the  trimmed  trunks  o^  cedars,  and  of 
crossbeams  of  circular  section  resting  on  the  posts.  The  roofing  and 
walls  were  of  cedar  planks,  running  lengthwise  o['  the  house.  The  tloor 
was  the  bare  earth,  stamped  smooth,  and  a  slightly  raised  platform  ran 
along  the  rear  and  the  long  sides  of  the  house.  On  the  inner  tloor  one 
or  more  fires  were  built,  the  smoke  escaping  through  openings  in  the 
roof,  provided  by  merely  shoving  a  roofing  plank  or  two  to  a  side.  Tom 
early  learned  not  to  stand  erect  in  the  house  any  more  than  he  could 
help.  The  smoke  circulating  in  the  upper  reaches  o^  the  house,  partic- 
ularly in  rainy  weather  when  the  smoke-hole  rafters  were  closed,  was 
trying  to  the  eyes,  and  people  found  it  convenient  to  sit  i>r  crouch  on 
the  tloor  as  much  as  possible.  Some  of  the  houses,  like  the  one  in  which 
Tom  was  brought  up,  had  paintings  or  carxings  referring  to  the  crests 
or  legendary  escutcheons  of  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  tribal  subdivision,  or 
house  group.  In  Tonfs  house  the  main  escutcheons  were  two  Ihunder- 
birds,  face  lo  face,  painted  on  the  outside  o['  the  wall  planks;  a  series 
of  round  holes  cut  in  the  roof  and  one  in  frcMit  that  served  as  a  door, 
all  representing  moons:  and  paintings  of  wdKes  on  the  boards  that  ran 
below  the  platforms.  The  chief  o\'  the  house  Ljroup.  li^gelher  with  his 
immediate  family,  occupied  the  rear  ol  the  house;  other  families  ot  lesser 
rank,  kin  to  the  chief  by  junior  lines  o^  descent,  occupied  \arK>us 
positions  along  the  sides.  Slaves  were  also  housed  in  the  long  communal 
dwellinu.  Thev  were  not.  like  tiie  middle  class,  undistinguished  relations 
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of  the  chiefs  families,  but  strangers,  captured  in  war  or  bartered  off 
like  any  chattels.  The  [307]  mat  beds  of  the  individual  families  were 
made  on  the  platforms  and  were  screened  off  from  one  another  as 

required. 

In  such  a  house  Tom  early  learned  his  exact  relationship  to  all  his 
kinsmen.  He  soon  learned  also  the  degree  of  his  relationship  to  the 
neighboring  house  groups.  He  applied  the  terms  "brother"  and  "sister" 
not  only  to  his  immediate  brothers  and  sisters  but  to  his  cousins,  near 
and  remote,  of  the  same  generation.  He  distinguished,  among  all  these 
remoter  brothers  and  sisters,  "older"  and  "younger,"  not  according  to 
their  actual  ages  in  relation  to  his  own,  but  according  to  whether  they 
belonged  to  lines  of  descent  that  were  senior  or  junior  to  his  own. 
Primogeniture,  he  gradually  learned,  both  of  self  and  progenitor,  meant 
superiority  in  rank  and  privilege.  Hence  the  terms  "older"  and 
"younger,"  almost  from  the  beginning,  took  on  a  powerful  secondary 
tinge  of  "superior"  and  "inferior."  The  absurdity  of  calling  some  little 
girl  cousin,  perhaps  ten  years  his  junior,  his  "older  sister"  was  for  him 
immensely  less  evident  because  of  his  ever  present  consciousness  of  her 
higher  rank.  As  Tom  grew  older,  he  became  cognizant  of  an  astonishing 
number  of  uncles  and  aunts,  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  of  endless 
brothers-in-law  —  far  and  near.  He  was  very  much  at  home  in  the 
world.  Wherever  he  turned,  he  could  say,  "Younger  brother,  come  here!" 
or  "Grandfather,  let  me  have  this."  The  personal  names  of  most  of  his 
acquaintances  were  hardly  more  than  tags  for  calling  out  at  a  distance, 
or  at  ceremonial  gatherings. 

Along  with  his  feehng  of  personal  relationship  to  individuals  there 
grew  up  in  Tom  a  consciousness  of  the  existence  of  tribal  subdivisions 
in  the  village.  The  Ts'isha'ath  tribe,  with  which  he  was  identified  by 
residence,  kinship,  and  upbringing,  proved  really  to  be  a  cluster  of 
various  smaller  tribal  units,  of  which  the  Ts'isha'ath,  that  gave  their 
name  to  the  whole,  were  the  leading  group.  The  other  subdivisions  were 
originally  independent  tribes  that  had  lost  their  isolated  disfinctness 
through  conquest,  weakening  in  numbers,  or  friendly  removal  and 
union.  Each  of  the  tribal  subdivisions  or  "septs"  had  its  own  stock  of 
legends,  its  distinctive  privileges,  its  own  houses  in  the  village,  its  old 
village  sites  and  distinctive  fishing  and  hunfing  waters  that  were  still 
remembered  in  detail  by  its  members.  While  the  septs  now  lived  together 
as  a  single  tribe,  [308]  the  basis  of  the  sept  division  was  really  a 
traditional  local  one.  The  sept  grouping  was  perhaps  most  markedly 
brought  to  light  at  ceremonial  gatherings.  Tom  learned  in  time  that  of 
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all  the  honored  seats  recognized  at  a  feast,  a  certain  number  of  coniiii- 
uoiis  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  house  belonged  to  represcnlati\cs  of  ihe 
Ts'isha'ath  sept,  a  certain  number  of  others  at  the  right  corner  m  ihe 
rear  to  those  of  another  sept,  and  so  on.  1"luis.  ihc  proper  ranking  o[ 
the  septs  was  ever  kept  before  the  eye  b\  the  dellnite  assignment  o\ 
seats  of  higher  and  lower  rank. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  lom's  childhood  and  >outh  uere 
spent  entirely  in  work  and  in  the  acquirement  of  social  and  ceremonial 
knowledge.  On  the  contrary,  what  interested  him  at  least  as  much  as 
sociology  was  play.  He  spun  his  tops  —  rather  clumsy  looking,  two- 
pegged  tops  they  were  —  threw  his  gaming  spears  in  the  spear  and  grass 
game  and  in  the  hoop-rolling  game,  hit  feathered  billets  with  a  Hat  bat. 
threw  beaver  teeth  dice  (though  this  was  chiefly  a  woman's  game),  and. 
when  he  grew  older,  took  part  in  the  favorite  game  of  "lehal,"  the 
almost  universal  Western  American  guessing  game,  played  with  two  or 
four  gambling  bones  to  the  accompaniment  of  stirring  songs.  More 
properly  belonging  to  the  domain  of  sport  was  the  somewhat  dangerous 
game  of  canoe-upsetting,  in  which  the  contestants  upset  their  canoes 
and  quickly  righted  them  at  a  hand-clap  signal.  This  was  an  especiall\ 
favored  game  of  Tom's.  All  through  his  life,  up  to  the  time  that  he  lost 
his  sight,  he  was  as  instinctively  familiar  with  the  run  of  water,  the  dip 
and  lurch  of  a  canoe,  and  the  turn  of  a  paddle,  as  with  the  movements 
of  walking  on  the  land.  Indeed,  for  days  on  end,  at  certain  seasons,  his 
life  flowed  on  insistently  to  the  very  rhythm  of  rising  and  falling  wave. 

In  at  least  one  class  of  activities  and  beliefs  Tom  constantls  receised 
definite  instruction  from  his  father  and  maternal  uncle.  This  was  the 
world  of  unseen  things,  the  mysterious  domain  of  magic,  of  supernai- 
urally  compelling  act  and  of  preventive  tabu.  There  were  hundreds  o\' 
things  he  must  be  careful  to  do  or  to  avoid  if  he  would  have  success  m 
hunting  and  fishing,  if  he  would  be  certain  that  unseen  but  ever  present 
powers  favor  him  in  his  pursuits  or,  at  the  least,  desist  from  \isiiing 
harm  upon  him.  He  must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  anger  the 
supernatural  powers,  among  whom  are  to  be  counted  [3()'-)|  the  tish  and 
mammals  of  the  sea,  by  contamination  with  unclean  things  and  most 
obnoxious  of  all  unclean  things  is  the  presence  or  inlluence  o{  a  men- 
j  struafing  or  pregnant  woman.  For  instance,  a  sealer  or  hunter  ot  sea 
lions  must  not  drag  his  canoe  down  to  the  water's  edge,  but  lia\e  it 
carried  over,  as  otherwise  it  might  run  over  offal  or  some  spot  through 
which  a  menstruating  woman  had  passed,  and  thus  carr\  with  it  a  scent 
that  would  frighten  away  the  game.  And  one  iiuisi  he  careful  ahoui  his 
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speech  when  hiiniing  on  the  sea.  A  curious  example  of  this  is  the  fiction 
by  which  fur  seal  hunting  is  spoken  of  as  gathering  driftwood,  the  fur 
seal  himself  being  referred  to  as  "the  one  that  sits  yonder  under  a  tree." 
It  would  not  do  to  Ici  him  know  too  precisely  what  is  going  on  while 
he  is  being  hunted!  The  various  tabus  that  Tom  has  learnt  and  practised 
in  the  course  o'i  his  life  are  almost  without  number,  and  his  practical 
success  and  longevity  he  ascribes  in  no  small  measure  to  his  religious 
observance  of  them  all. 

The  tabus  are  largely  preventive  measures.  But  Tom  learned  that  there 
are  more  positive  ways  of  working  one's  will  in  the  world  of  magic. 
One  of  these  is  the  use  of  certain  amulets  on  the  person,  hidden  in  the 
house  or  woods,  or  in  connection  with  hunting  and  fishing  implements. 
As  a  general  good-luck  amulet,  Tom  was  fond  of  wearing  in  his  hat  the 
spine  of  the  "rat-fish."  When  his  father  was  about  to  die,  he  called  Tom 
to  him  and  whispered  in  his  ear  an  important  secret.  This  was  that  the 
chief  life-guarding  amulet  of  the  family  had  been  a  fire  drill  that  was 
secreted  at  the  bottom  of  an  old  box  filled  with  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends.  Its  efficacy  depended  largely  on  the  fact  that  hardly  anybody 
knew  of  it.  In  general,  secrecy  helps  tremendously  in  the  power  of  all 
magic  objects  and  formulae.  An  Indian  Hkes  to  withhold  as  much  as 
possible,  even  from  his  nearest  kin,  until  economic  urgency  or  the 
approach  of  death  compels  him  to  transmit  the  magical  knowledge  to 
some  one  that  is  near  and  dear  to  him.  Some  of  his  most  powerful 
amulets  Tom  would  secrete  in  the  canoe  or  hide  under  the  cherry  bark 
wrappings  around  the  hafts  of  his  hunting  spears.  These  amulets  were 
of  all  sorts,  but  chiefly  fragments  of  supernatural  animals  -  blind 
snakes,  crabs,  spiders,  or  the  like  -  obtained  in  the  woods. 

Some  men  are  fortunate  in  getting  power  for  hunting,  fishing,  wealth, 
love,  doctoring,  witchcraft,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  from  [310]  super- 
natural beings  or  visitations.  Amulets  are  often  obtained  in  connection 
with  these  experiences,  which  regularly  take  place  in  mysterious  or  out- 
of-the-way  places  -  the  open  sea,  a  remote  island,  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  the  heart  of  the  woods,  -  and  of  all  mysteries,  it  is  the 
mystery  of  the  dark  woods  that  most  fascinates  and  inspires  with  dread 
the  coast  villager,  so  much  at  home  on  the  sandy  beach  and  on  open 
sea  spaces.  The  supernatural  givers  of  power  are  a  variegated  and 
grotesque  lot  -  mysterious  hands  pointing  up  out  of  the  earth;  the 
scaly,  knife-tongued,  lightning  serpent;  fairy-like  beings;  treacherous 
tree  nymphs;  hobgoblins;  ogres;  and  strange  hybrid  animals  that  seem 
to  have  stepped  out  of  nightmares.  All  these  denizens  of  the  supernatural 
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world  have  power  \o  bestou  iha(  may  not  wilh  inipuiiii\  be  refused. 
This  power,  onee  obtained,  niiisl  be  earefulK  hiisbaiuletl  b\  ihe  obscr- 
vanee  of  rec]iiisile  labus. 

Tom  has  iiol  had  as  maii\  siipei  iKiliiial  e\pei  leiiees  as  some  men.  bin 
he  has  ne\erlheless  been  favored  by  two  or  three  striking  visilalions.  A 
gnome-hke  being  of  the  benefieent,  weahh-Lii\ing  ehiss  known  as  Chim- 
imis.  onee  appeared  to  him  as  he  was  sitting  out  at  dusk  in  eonipany 
with  two  other  men.  Thougli  these  eompanions  had  their  eyes  direeled 
at  the  Chimimis,  they  eould  not  perceive  him.  lom  alone,  speeehless 
with  astonishment,  saw  him  place  two  spears  on  the  roof  of  the  house, 
walk  off  to  the  neighboring  house,  and  disappear,  so  il  seemed,  in  a 
log.  When  Tom  came  to  himself,  he  scraped  off  those  parts  of  the  spear 
shafts  thai  the  hand  o['  the  Chimimis  had  gripped,  lie  preserved  the 
scrapings  as  an  amulet  and.  in  lime,  became  one  o{  the  wealthiest  men 
of  his  tribe. 

At  another  time  Tom  obtained  power  frc^m  a  supernatural  being 
known  as  "Full-eyed,"  a  diminutive,  brownie-like  creature.  He  was  lying 
\er\  ill  in  the  house,  gazing  steadfastly  at  the  fue.  when  the  popping 
up  of  a  little  cinder  caused  him  to  raise  his  eyes.  He  saw  what  seemed 
to  be  a  child  circling  the  fire  in  a  counter-clockwise  directii>n.  which  is 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  Nootka  direction  in  dancing.  He  knew  mi- 
mediately  that  it  was  Full-eyed.  The  brownie  carried  a  small  storage 
basket  on  his  breast,  and  picked  up  from  the  lloor  an\thing  he  could 
lay  his  hands  on.  Though  Tom  had  been  unable  to  sit  up  straight,  this 
supernatural  experience  infused  him  with  such  sudden  strength  that  he 
was  now  easily  able  to  sit  up.  He  believed  also  that,  from  this  time  on. 
wealth  rolled  into  his  house  [311]  more  rapidly  than  e\er.  The  third  i>f 
Tom's  supernatural  experiences  was  less  striking  than  the  other  two. 
but  apparently  equally  potent  in  its  practical  results.  Tom  was  reclining 
on  the  sleeping  platform  o'i  the  house,  in  the  deati  o\'  winter,  when  he 
observed  a  strange  thing  in  one  of  the  storage  baskets  on  the  box  tiiai 
marked  the  head  of  his  bed.  He  noticed  that  a  big  black  bumblebee 
gave  birth  to  an  infant  bee.  This  seemed  remarkable  and  e\identl> 
significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  young  bees  ordinarily  come  into 
being  in  the  summer.  onl\.  Because  lorn  was  sole  witness  to  so  strange 
an  occurrence,  he  was  mo\x  than  e\ei  fa\t>red  in  the  accumulation  o\ 
wealth. 

Such  e.\lrai^rdi!iar\  occunences  as  these  are  clearls  in  the  nature  i^l 
accidents:  the\  cannot  be  relied  upcui  loi  the  necessary  aul  in  the 
successful  prosecutii>n  o\'  life's  work.   1  he  siaiulanl.  and  on  the  whole. 
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the  most  useful  means  o'i  securing  this  necessary  aid  is  by  the  perform- 
ance o^  secret  rituals.  Nothing  came  to  one  who  did  not  undergo 
considerable  hardship  in  training.  This  Tom  learned  early  in  Hfe.  If  he 
wished  to  be  a  successful  fisherman,  or  a  hunter  of  sea  mammals,  or  a 
land  hunter,  he  had  to  retire  at  certain  seasons  to  secret  places  in  the 
woods,  known  only  to  the  respective  families  that  frequented  them. 
Here,  for  days  on  end.  he  would  bathe,  rub  himself  down  with  hemlock 
branches  until  ihc  skin  tingled  with  pain,  pray  to  the  Sky  Chief  for  long 
life  and  success,  and,  most  important  of  all,  carry  out  secret,  magical 
performances  based  on  the  principle  of  imitation.  If  he  wished  to  obtain 
power  in  sealing,  he  would  build  effigies  of  twigs  representing  the  seal, 
the  harpooning  outfit,  and  the  hunting  canoe.  The  aspirants  for  success 
would  dramatize  the  future  hunt  in  its  magical  setting.  He  himself 
performed  imitative  actions  and  offered  continuous  prayers  for  success. 
These  periods  of  preparation  tested  physical  endurance  to  the  utmost; 
fasting,  continuous  wakefulness,  sexual  continence,  and  the  observance 
o{  all  sorts  of  tabus  formed  part  of  the  training.  There  was  httle  that 
one  could  not  learn  to  do,  if  only  he  were  hardy  enough  to  undergo  the 
necessary  magical  preparation.  Such  young  men  as  were  fired  with 
extraordinary  ambitions,  say  unusual  success  in  whaling  or  the  acquire- 
ment of  potent  shamanistic  power,  would  train  the  will  and  chasten  the 
cries  of  the  flesh  for  incredibly  long  periods,  their  spiritual  eye  fixed 
singly  on  the  austerities  of  magical  procedure.  [312] 

Tom  never  devoted  himself  to  unusual  rigors  in  the  acquirement  of 
magical  power.  He  contented  himself  with  the  normal  routine  enjoined 
upon  those  planning  to  seal,  to  spear  salmon,  to  troll,  to  catch  halibut 
with  hooks,  to  spear  cod  with  the  aid  of  decoys,  to  accumulate  wealth, 
to  prepare  for  rituahstic  performances,  and  to  obtain  enough  shaman- 
istic power  to  withstand  the  attempts  of  evil-minded  people  to  bewitch 
him.  He  never  ventured  upon  the  more  difficult  and  exhausting  proce- 
dures required  to  make  a  successful  whaler  or  hunter  of  sea  lions.  Of 
the  more  unusual  types  of  secret  ritual,  Tom  attempted  but  one.  When 
past  middle-age,  he  was  fired  with  the  ambifion  to  learn  how  to  interpret 
the  speech  of  ravens.  The  ravens  are  believed  to  be  the  supernatural 
messengers  of  the  wolves,  the  most  austere  and  eerie  of  all  beings,  in 
the  belief  of  the  Nootka.  Could  Tom  have  learned  to  unravel  the 
mysteries  concealed  in  the  croakings  of  these  supernatural  birds,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  advance  in  ritual  power 
far  beyond  his  fellow  tribesmen.  Unfortunately  he  found  the  quest  of 
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this  difficull  knowicduc  loo  exhaustins:.  loo  hariling.  Tom  ackno\\ ledges 
his  failure  with  a  sigh. 

The  secret  rituals  ccnild  onl\  he  peilornied  al  auspicious  periods. 
when  the  moon  was  waxinu  ami  when  the  days  were  heciMiiing  pro- 
gressively longer.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Tom  was  always  very 
careful  to  keep  track  of  the  passage  of  time,  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
moons,  if  some  neighbor,  less  wise  and  ohser\anl.  connnilletl  the  error 
of  taking  one  moon  for  anolhci"  and  of  performing  magical  rituals  out 
of  season,  Tom  would  say  nothing.  He  would  smile  and  keep  counsel 
with  himself,  knowing  well  that  his  neighbor's  efforts  w  hen  the  hunting 
season  came  around,  were  doomed  to  failure.  While  lom  was  one  oi' 
those  that  never  went  out  of  his  way  to  bewitch  his  neighbors  or  to 
spoil  their  luck,  he  was  naturally  not  altogether  displeased  when  they 
put  themselves  at  a  disadvantage.  It  was  none  oi"  his  business  to  correct 
them,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  possible  rivals. 

Medicine  men  gained  their  power  in  a  manner  perfectls  analogous  lo 
all  other  quests  for  magical  assistance.  The  difference  was  simply  that 
they  sought  aid  of  such  beings  as  were  known  to  grant  power  to  cure 
diseases  and  to  counteract  witchcraft.  The  material  guardians  and  am- 
ulets obtained  by  medicine  men,  generally  certain  birds  and  [313]  rarer 
fish,  were  locked  away  in  their  breasts.  When  required  for  the  detection 
of  sickness,  for  the  cure  of  the  diseased,  or  for  the  overcoming  o\'  an 
evil  opponent,  they  could  be  called  upon  to  fly  invisibly  to  the  desired 
goal  and  to  return  at  will.  Tom  himself  obtained  a  modicum  o(  power 
from  the  mallard  ducks,  but  not  enough  to  warrant  his  considering 
himself  a  regular  practitioner.  He  had,  also,  a  certain  in  hen  led.  sha- 
manistic  power,  or  rather  privilege,  that  came  to  him  from  a  Nitinai 
ancestor.  This  is  why  at  public  shamanistic  performances  which  form 
part  of  the  Ts'ayek  cult,  Tom^s  oldest  son  has  the  right  lo  initiate 
shamanistic  novices  at  a  certain  point  in  the  ceremonial  pri>cedure. 
though  he  himself  is  not  a  practising  medicine  man. 

Many  Nootka  are  accused  of  gaining  power  lo  bewitch  their  enemies 
or  rivals,  whether  by  the  handling  o(  their  [\hk\,  nail  parings,  and  body 
effluvia,  or  by  the  pronouncing  of  direful  spells  in  connectitMi  with  the 
name  and  effigy  of  ihe  haled  person.  Tom  iic\cr  indulged  in  siieh  mean- 
spirited  pursuits,  but  he  is  very  sure  that  many  o\'  his  acquaintances 
have  done  so.  It  is  the  constant  fear  of  witchcraft  thai  e\en  to  this  da\ 
causes  the  Indians  to  keep  many  dogs  around  the  house,  and  lo  lock 
iheir  doors  securely  al  nighl.  1  he  txirking  of  ihe  dogs  is  useful  in  calling 
attention  to  malevolent  "pains"  or  niiiuile  disease  objecls  thai  wander 
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about,  particularly  at  night,  while  the  locking  of  doors  is  essential  in 
denying  these  objects  an  entrance. 

The  great  supernatural  beings  of  Nootka  belief,  such  as  the  Sky- 
Chief,  the  Thunder-bird,  and  the  Wolves,  loomed  very  large  in  Tom's 
life,  whether  in  prayer  or  in  ritual.  Certain  Nootka  are  more  deeply 
religious  than  others.  They  are  more  fervent  in  their  prayers  and  they 
work  themselves  up  to  a  greater  ecstasy  in  the  performance  of  rituals 
that  are  sacred  to  divine  powers.  In  contrast  to  men  of  this  type,  Tom 
has  always  been  rather  sober,  not  a  skeptic  by  any  means,  but  not  an 
emotional  enthusiast.  His  knowledge  of  religious  ceremonials  is  vast, 
but  the  spirit  that  animates  this  knowledge  is  rather  one  of  order,  of 
legal  particularity,  not  of  spiritual  ecstasy.  The  practical  economical 
world,  the  pursuit  of  gain,  has  always  been  more  congenial  to  Tom's 
temperament.  This  does  not  mean  that  Tom  is  a  rationalist  in  matters 
relating  to  the  unseen  world.  Only  the  educated  or  half-educated  half- 
breeds  are  rationalists,  and  more  than  one  of  them  has  angered  Tom 
by  his  ill-advised  attempts  to  disturb  [314]  him  with  skeptical  arguments. 
However,  there  has  been  no  change  in  Tom.  He  knows,  as  firmly  as  he 
knows  his  own  name,  that  when  the  rumble  of  thunder  is  heard  from 
the  mountain,  it  is  because  the  Thunder-bird  is  leaving  his  house  on  the 
peak,  flapping  his  wings  heavily,  as  he  makes  off  for  the  sea  to  prey 
upon  the  whales.  He  knows  also  that  when  those  that  are  not  bhnd  like 
himself  tell  him  that  there  has  been  a  flash  of  lightning,  it  is  because 
the  Thunder-bird  has  dropped  the  belt  wound  about  his  middle.  This 
belt  is  the  lightning  serpent,  zig-zagging  down  to  the  earth  or  coiling  in 
a  flash  around  a  cedar  tree. 

Aside  from  the  elementary  problem  of  making  his  living,  a  Nootka's 
main  concern  is  to  earn  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  tribesmen  by  a  lavish 
display  of  wealth.  It  is  not  enough  for  him  to  accumulate  it  and  to  live 
in  private  ease.  He  must,  from  time  to  time,  invite  the  other  families  of 
his  tribe,  and  the  neighboring  tribes,  to  public  ceremonies  known  as 
potlatches,  in  which  one  or  more  of  the  important  privileges  to  which 
he  is  entitled  are  shown  and  glorified  by  the  distribution  of  property  to 
the  guests.  The  exhibiting  of  privileges  may  take  several  forms.  The 
most  important  of  them  refer  to  ancestral  crests,  which  may  be  shown 
in  a  dramatic  performance,  as  a  picture  on  a  board,  or  latterly,  on 
canvas,  or  symbolized  in  a  dance.  Ceremonial  games  are  another  fre- 
quent type  of  exhibitions  of  privileges  at  certain  potlatches.  Nearly  all 
privileges  have  their  proper  songs,  which  are  themselves  jealously 
guarded  privileges,  and  which  are  sung  on  these  occasions. 
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There  are  two  considerations  ihal  make  ihc  public  performance  of 
the  more  important  privileges  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment.  In  the 
first  place,  a  man  must  clearly  indicate  his  right  to  its  perlormance  b> 
recounting  the  origin  myth  that  it  dramatizes,  and  by  tracing  his  personal 
connection  with  the  originator  of  the  privilege.  In  the  second  place,  he 
must  be  careful  to  distribute  at  least  as  much  property  as  has  already 
been  distributed  in  his  family,  in  connection  with  the  public  presentation 
of  the  privilege.  If  it  is  at  all  possible,  he  will  try  to  exceed  the  record, 
so  as  to  add  to  the  public  prestige  not  onl\  of  himself  and  his  immediate 
family,  but  of  the  privilege  itself.  Should  he  fail  in  either  ol"  these  essential 
respects,  he  is  shamed.  Hence,  an  important  potlatch  is  not  to  be  lighils 
undertaken.  It  requires  much  careful  thought  and  preparation,  and  it 
necessitates  the  gathering  of  [315]  enough  wealth  to  pay  for  all  the 
services  rendered  by  singers  and  other  assistants,  to  present  substantial 
gifts  to  the  guests,  and  to  feed  the  crowd  of  men.  women  and  children 
that  are  present  at  the  ceremony. 

A  potlatch  is  not  often  given  as  a  mere  display  of  wealth.  Nearly 
always  it  is  combined  with  some  definite  social  or  religious  functii>n. 
such  as  the  giving  of  a  name,  the  coming  to  marriageable  age  o\'  a 
daughter,  marriage,  a  mourning  ceremony,  the  Wolf  ritual,  or  a  doc- 
toring ceremony.  Potlatching  in  its  fundamental  sense,  in  other  words 
the  giving  away  of  property  to  the  guests,  is  an  essential  oi"  practicall> 
all  ceremonies,  big  or  httle,  rehgious  or  profane.  Every  potlatch  involves 
at  least  three  parties,  the  giver,  the  guest  or  guests,  and  the  persiMi  in 
whose  honor  the  potlatch  is  given.  The  last  of  these  is  generally  some 
young  member  of  the  family  whose  prestige  is  thus  furthered  early  in 
life,  but  it  may  be  a  stranger  who  has  done  the  giver  a  service.  There 
are  different  kinds  of  gifts.  Certain  of  them  are  ceremonial  grants  lo 
which  the  highest  in  rank  of  the  tribe  are  entitled,  but  which  thev  are 
expected  to  return  with  one  hundred  per  cent  interest  at  a  subsequent 
potlatch.  Another  class  of  gifts,  which  feature  the  most  important  and 
picturesque  part  of  the  potlatch,  is  made  to  the  highest  in  rank  among 
the  guests.  There  is  no  rigid  rule  as  to  the  lelurn  o[  these  gifts,  but  m 
practice  they  are  nearly  always  liquidated  at  a  return  potlatch.  uiih 
gifts  of  an  equal,  and  in  many  cases  greater,  value,  linallv.  towards  the 
end  of  the  potlatch,  there  is  a  general  distribuiu>n  of  smaller  amounts 
to  the  crowd.  Less,  careful  account  is  taken  o\'  the  return  o\'  such  gifts 
than  of  the  first  tvvo  types.  In  part,  the  giving  o\'  a  potlatch  amounts  to 
an  investment  of  value,   thoueh   it    is  doubtful   uheiher.   among   the 
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Nootka,  the  greater  part  of  the  expenditure  incurred  at  a  potlatch  ever 
returned  to  its  owner. 

A  potlatch  serves  not  only  a  definite  social  and  economic  purpose 
for  its  giver,  but  affords,  as  well,  an  opportunity  for  minor  distributions 
of  property,  such  as  public  payments  for  services,  on  the  part  of  other 
individuals  present.  Indeed  any  announcements  of  importance,  such  as 
the  handing  over  of  a  privilege  or  a  change  in  name,  would  be  most 
appropriately  made  at  a  potlatch.  The  assembled  tribesmen  and  guests 
were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  witnesses  to  such  announcements. 
[316] 

Tom  began  to  give  potlatches  on  his  own  account  when  still  quite  a 
young  man.  The  first  one  of  any  importance  that  he  was  responsible 
for,  was  a  potlatch  in  honor  of  his  niece's  husband.  This  was  a  man  of 
low  birth,  whom  Tom  had  vowed  to  have  nothing  to  do  with.  When 
his  niece,  however,  gave  birth  to  a  child,  Tom  relented  and,  in  order  to 
wash  away  the  stain  on  his  family's  honor,  he  called  together  thirty  of 
his  relatives,  and  distributed  four  guns  and  a  blanket  to  each.  He  also 
sang  two  of  his  privileged  songs,  which  he  then  and  there  transferred 
to  the  child  as  its  due  privilege.  This  potlatch  not  only  marked  a 
reconcilement  with  his  low-born  nephew,  but  gave  the  httle  youngster 
a  fair  start  in  life  in  the  race  for  status.  The  next  of  Tom's  potlatches 
was  a  Wolf  ritual,  in  which  he  himself  performed  two  of  the  ceremonial 
dances,  those  of  the  Thunder-bird  and  the  Wolf  circling  about  on  all 
fours. 

Some  time  after  this,  Tom  resolved  to  marry  a  Ts'isha'ath  girl  named 
Witsah.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  was  a  member  of  his  own  tribe, 
Tom  wooed  the  girl  not  as  a  Ts'isha'ath,  but  as  a  member  of  a  Nitinat 
tribe,  among  whom  he  had  kinsmen  on  his  father's  side.  As  his  own 
father  was  dead,  he  had  ten  of  his  Nitinat  uncles  woo  the  girl  on  his 
behalf  The  wooing  is  always  an  important  part  of  the  marriage  prelim- 
inaries, and  consists  chiefly  in  the  placing  of  objects,  symbolizing  one 
or  more  of  the  privileges  of  the  suitor,  outside  the  hoase  of  the  girl's 
family.  The  suitor  himself  is  not  present.  Sometimes  the  objects  are 
refused,  when  the  suit  may  be  continued  until  an  acceptance  is  gained, 
though  this  does  not  necessarily  follow.  The  suitor  privileges  deposited 
by  Tom's  representatives  consisted  of  ten  fires  and  a  carving,  repre- 
senting the  lightning  serpent.  These  were  accepted  and  returned  to  Tom's 
uncle  as  an  indication  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  bride's  parents 
to  proceed  with  the  marriage  ceremony.  Not  long  after  the  return  of 
the   privileges,   the   marriage   ceremony   was   celebrated   among   the 
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Ts'isha'ath  people.  The  money  dislribulcd  al  ihal  linic  h\  loin  and  his 
Nitinal  relatives  constituted  a  hridal  purchase,  but  when  lom's  firsl 
child  was  born,  the  property  then  distributed  was  relurnetl  to  lom  and 
the  Nitinats  with  interest. 

The  greater  part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  consists  ol"  the  perl'ormance 
of  ceremonial  games,  each  of  which  is  accompanied  by  special  songs, 
and  followed  by  distributions  of  property.  These  games  symboli/c  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  the  bride,  referring  as  |317|  the\  i\o 
to  legendary  tests  that  suitors  were  compelled  to  undergo  \\\  the  past. 
before  they  could  be  admitted  by  the  bride's  father.  One  o[  the  tests. 
for  instance,  might  be  the  lifting  of  an  especially  heavy  stone,  or  standing 
for  some  time  without  flinching  between  two  llres.  According  to  leg- 
endary theory  such  tests  should  be  endured  by  the  bridegroom  himself, 
but  in  actual  ceremonial  practice  any  one  of  the  bridegroom's  party 
may  be  the  winner  in  the  contest,  and  receive  the  prize  from  the  bride's 
father  or  whoever  of  her  people  is  the  proud  possessor  of  that  particular 
marriage-game  privilege. 

Some  time  after  his  marriage  Tom  gave  \\\o  pollaichcs  m  a  smgle 
month.  The  first  of  these  was  a  puberty  potlatch  in  behalf  o{  a  younger 
sister  of  his.  The  second  was  a  birth  feast  or,  as  the  Nootka  term  it.  a 
"navel  feast"  for  his  first  child,  a  boy.  About  a  year  later  Tom  in\ited 
the  Ucluelet  people,  one  of  the  Nootka  tribes,  to  a  feast  at  which  nian\ 
dance  privileges  were  performed  and  much  property  distributed.  By  this 
time  Tom  was  getting  to  be  pretty  well  known  among  the  tribes  o{  the 
west  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  for  his  rapidly  grow ing  wealth  and  for 
his  potlatches.  It  was,  therefore,  no  surprise  to  him,  though  it  pro\ed 
very  gratifying,  to  have  the  chief  of  the  Ahousat.  one  o\'  ihc  most 
powerful  of  the  northern  Nootka  tribes,  especially  in\ite  hmi  to  a 
potlatch  at  which  he  was  given  four  of  the  chiefs  ceremonial  songs.  In 
return,  Tom  gave  a  potlatch  to  the  Ahousat  and  the  C'onmx.  a  tribe  o\' 
alien  speech  from  the  east  coast  of  the  Island,  lie  distributed  four 
hundred  blankets  to  the  former,  three  hundred  to  the  latter. 

A  year  or  two  after  this  potlatch  occurred  the  decisi\e  e\ent  in  item's 
social  career.  This  was  the  birth  of  his  first  daughter.  Ihe  nicest  mag- 
nificent Nootka  potlatches  are  generally  given  in  ciMinection  with  a 
daughter's  puberty  ceremony.  Ever  since  his  niarriage.  fom  had  been 
hoping  to  be  able,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  to  make  a  record  in  pi>l latching 
among  his  people,  and  to  show  his  most  valued  pri\  ileges  at  the  puberts 
potlatch  of  a  daughter.  Now  that  he  was  actually  blessed  b\  the  arrival 
of  a  little  girl,  Tom's  plans  took  iiiiniediale  shape,   lie  set  about  the 
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accumulation  o\^  property  with  more  zest  than  ever,  driving  many  a 
sharp  bargain  with  the  Indians  and  whites,  and  he  revolved  frequently 
in  his  mind  what  tribes  he  was  to  invite,  and  what  dramatic  displays, 
dances  and  songs  he  was  to  use  at  the  great  ceremony.  His  first  concern 
was  lo  build  a  large  house  of  [318]  native  construction  that  the  guests 
were  to  enter  w  hen  invited  to  the  Ts'isha'ath  people.  Appropriate  timbers 
for  posts  and  beams  are  not  easy  to  find,  especially  since  the  white 
man's  sawmill  has  made  its  appearance  in  the  country.  Hence,  Tom  was 
indefatigable  in  making  inquiries  of  various  persons  and  keeping  his 
eye  out  for  sufficiently  large  and  conveniently  located  cedars.  As  he 
found  such  trees,  he  had  them  felled,  hauled  up  to  the  Ts'isha'ath  village 
along  the  Somass  river,  and  put  in  place  as  opportunity  presented  itself 
The  actual  construction  of  the  house  was  thus  spread  over  a  period  of 
some  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

At  one  time  an  unfortunate  casualty  occurred.  One  of  the  heavy 
crossbeams  fell  to  the  ground,  fortunately  without  injuring  any  one,  but 
the  event  was  considered  an  ill  omen.  Nevertheless,  Tom  did  the  best 
he  could  to  ward  off  the  evil  influence  by  having  a  dance  performed  in 
honor  of  the  spirit  of  the  beam.  Special  songs  that  he  possessed  for  this 
purpose  were  sung  at  the  time. 

Tom  hoped  that  he  could  have  the  house  completed  before  his  daugh- 
ter arrived  at  maturity.  He  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  His  house 
still  lacked  one  of  the  crossbeams  and  all  the  hghter  woodwork,  when 
his  wife  announced  to  him  one  morning  that  their  daughter  had  come 
of  age,  was  menstruating,  in  other  words,  for  the  first  time.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  have  the  puberty  ceremony  performed  at  once, 
reserving  the  main  puberty  poUatch  for  a  few  months  later.  Tom  painted 
his  face  red  and  invited  the  neighboring  Hopach'as'ath  tribe  to  the 
puberty  ceremony,  the  "torches  standing  on  the  ground,"  as  it  is  termed. 

This  ceremony  marks  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  seclusion  of  the 
girl.  She  is  painted  and  ornamented  for  the  occasion,  generally  with 
legendary  insignia  belonging  to  the  family,  is  made  to  stand  in  front  of 
two  long  boards  painted  with  representations  of  Thunder-birds  and 
whales,  and  has  water  thrown  four  times  at  her  feet.  Four  or  ten  poles, 
the  so-called  "torches,"  are  Hghted  and  later  distributed  with  gifts  to 
those  entitled  to  receive  them.  Songs  of  various  types  are  sung,  partic- 
ularly satirical  songs  twitting  the  opposite  sex.  Ceremonial  games,  some 
of  them  anticipating  later  marriage  games,  are  also  performed  and  prizes 
are  distributed.  After  a  general  distribution  of  goods,  the  guests  depart, 
leaving  the  girl  to  fast  for  four  [319]  days  and  to  enter  upon  a  secluded 
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period  of  various  tabus  behind  ihc  paiulcd  boaiils  m  the  rear  o\'  ilic 
house. 

After  the  puberty  eereiiion\,  foiii  proceeded  Id  Victoria  lo  las  in  ins 
store  of  suppHes  for  the  impending  potlatch.  He  bought  an  enormous 
number  o(  boxes  o(  biscuits,  and  to  this  day  nothing  pleases  him  \mnc 
than  to  tell  of  how  he  compelled  the  white  merchant  to  give  him  a 
special  rale  on  the  unusual  order.  As  soon  as  the  pro\  isions  were  sal'ely 
deposited  at  his  village,  lom  invited  twelve  tribes  to  his  potlatch.  To 
the  nearer  tribes  he  sent  messengers;  the  more  remote  tribes  of  the  east 
coast  he  invited  in  person.  When  the  appointed  day  arrised.  the 
Ts'isha'ath  found  that  they  had  on  their  hands  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  guests  that  had  ever  visited  the  tribe  at  a  single  time.  It  was  the 
proudest  moment  of  Tom's  life.  Everything  went  well.  There  was  enough 
food  for  all,  the  distributions  of  property  were  generous,  and  all  the 
privileges  were  interestingly  presented.  There  were  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  privileges  performed,  one  or  two  of  them  being  fairU 
elaborate  dramatic  representations  that  were  new  even  to  the  most 
northern  Nootka  tribes,  great  potlatchers  though  they  are.  Tom's  he- 
reditary claim  to  the  performances,  the  dances  and  the  songs,  was 
carefully  explained  by  the  ceremonial  speaker.  The  ancestral  legends 
were  in  every  case  recounted  at  length.  Tom's  title  to  the  special  crests 
of  the  whale  and  the  Thunder-bird  was  duly  set  forth.  The  explanation 
of  the  carved  house  posts  took  the  speaker  back  to  the  creation  o\'  the 
first  Ts'isha'ath  man  from  the  thigh  of  a  woman.  Due  account,  as  usual 
in  these  origin  legends,  was  taken  of  the  flood.  The  potlatch  securels 
established  Tom's  position  among  the  Indians  of  the  Island.  To  this  da\ 
it  is  often  referred  to  by  the  Ts'isha'ath  and  their  neighbors.  Tom's 
family  was  "put  high"  as  never  before.  More  than  once,  Tom's  grandson 
has  found  himself,  when  visiting  comparati\'c  strangers,  say  among  the 
East  Coast  tribes,  received  with  open  arms  and  homtred  with  gifts  o\' 
great  value,  all  on  the  strength  of  his  grandfather's  piuhiteh. 

Tom's  potlatching  career  did  not  end  here.  Some  time  later  he  in\  iied 
the  Kyoquot,  a  Nootka  tribe  adjoining  the  Kwakiutl.  At  this  potlatch 
he  gave  a  dramatic  representation  of  a  number  o(  pri\ileges,  includmg 
two  Thunder-birds,  a  spouting  whale,  llie  supernatural  [^lO]  quarlz- 
beings  known  as  He'na,  and  a  supernaluial  bird  kmnsn  as  Mihlach.  a 
sort  of  mallard  duck  that  haunts  the  top  of  the  mountam  called  "  Iwo- 
bladders-on-its-summit."  The  Ileshkwiat  tribe  o\'  Nm^tka  was  the  next 
to  be  invited  to  a  potlatch.  A  year  or  [wo  after  this,  the  second  greatest 
ceremonial  event  in  Tom's  career  look  j-tiace.  in  the  lorm  ol  his  second 
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Wolf  ritual  or  Tlokwana.  The  ritual  was  given  for  the  special  benefit  of 
his  oldest  son  Douglas  and  his  newly  married  wife.  These  were  the  chief 
initiates  in  the  ritual.  Curiously  enough,  Tom's  little  grandson,  as  yet 
unborn,  was  also  initiated.  This  is  an  extreme  instance  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Nootka  Indians  to  heap  honors  upon  their  offspring  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity. 

The  Wolf  ritual  is  the  most  awesome,  the  most  fascinating  and  fear- 
mspiring  ceremony  that  the  Nootka  possess.  Whatever  religious  exal- 
tation or  frenzy  they  are  capable  of,  finds  expression  in  this  elaborate 
ritual.  The  performance,  which  generally  lasts  eight  days,  preferably  in 
the  winter,  is  dominated  throughout  by  the  spirit  of  the  wolves  who  are 
believed  to  be  hovering  near  at  the  outskirts  of  the  village.  The  more 
important  parts  of  the  ceremonial  are  open  to  only  such  members  of 
the  tribe  as  have  been  initiated.  Many  tabus  must  be  observed  by  those 
participating,  and  an  attitude  of  high-minded  seriousness  must  be  main- 
tained throughout.  In  the  old  days,  frivolity  during  the  more  strictly 
religious  parts  of  the  ritual,  aside  of  course  from  the  ceremonial  buf- 
foonery, was  very  severely  punished  by  the  marshaling  attendants. 
Spearing  to  death  on  the  spot  was  the  penalty  for  infraction  of  the  most 
sacred  tabus. 

The  ritual  begins  with  the  songs  and  other  ceremonial  activities  of  an 
ordinary  potlatch.  Rumors  are  set  going  of  the  appearance  of  wolves 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  village.  These  rumors,  accentuated  by  tales 
of  narrow  escapes  and  bloody  casualties,  act  powerfully  upon  the 
imagination  of  the  children,  who  are  soon  reduced  to  a  state  of  panic. 
All  of  a  sudden  the  lights  are  exfinguished,  and  the  four  "wolves"  break 
through  the  side  of  the  house.  In  the  confusion  that  ensues  they  make 
off  with  the  youngsters  that  are  to  be  initiated.  From  this  moment, 
begins  the  ritual  proper.  A  certain  number  of  the  tribe  have  the  hered- 
itary privilege  to  "play  wolf,"  that  is,  to  act  as  wolves  during  certain 
parts  of  the  ritual  beyond  the  confines  of  the  village,  to  make  off  with 
the  novices,  and  keep  these  as  supposed  prisoners  [321]  in  the  woods. 
For  a  number  of  days,  there  are  supposed  to  be  unsuccessful  attempts 
to  take  back  the  captured  novices,  but  the  wolves  remain  obdurate  undl 
certain  songs  are  sung,  when  the  novices  are  brought  out  in  view  of  the 
people  and  the  series  of  attacks  finally  succeeds  in  routing  the  wolves. 
The  novices  are  supposed  to  be  frenzied  by  the  spirits  of  various 
supernatural  beings  that  possess  them.  They  must  be  brought  back  by 
force.  Those  privileged  to  do  so  lasso  them,  and,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  sacred  songs,  the  struggling  novices  are  conducted  to  the  potlatch 
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house,  whistling  furiously  all  the  while.  The  hubbub  ol  nuiiuled  whis- 
tling, drumming  and  simultanet>us  singmg  of  many  dislmel  ritual  songs, 
continues  for  the  greater  pari  o^  the  night.  The  din  is  indescribable 
During  the  following  day  is  performed  ihe  most  sacred  episode  in  ilic 
ritual.  The  whistling  spirits  that  possess  the  novices  must  be  exorcised 
by  means  of  sacred  dances  and  songs.  A  purification  ceremony  o{ 
bathing  in  the  river  or  sea  follows.  The  remainder  of  the  ritual  consists 
o\^  the  performance  of  a  number  of  special  dances,  each  (^i  uluch  is 
appropriate  to  the  particular  supernatural  being  that  is  supposed  to 
have  possessed  one  of  the  initiates.  There  are  many  of  these  dances, 
varying  greatly  in  their  prestige  as  privileges,  and  in  their  character  (A' 
religious  frenzy.  Probably  the  most  austere  of  the  dances  is  that  of  the 
supernatural  wolf,  who  crawls  about  in  reckless  pursuit  of  destruction 
and  has  to  be  restrained  with  great  difficulty  by  a  number  of  attendants. 
Other  dances  represent  various  types  of  woodsy  creatures  or  ogres. 
Many  of  them  are  pantomimic  representations  of  animals,  while  human 
activities  of  various  kinds  are  represented  in  still  others. 

With  this  Wolf  ritual  Tom's  ceremonial  activities  gradually  lessened. 
He  continued  to  take  an  active  interest  in  whatever  potlatches  were 
given  by  his  family,  and  he  often  helped  with  his  advice  and  active 
cooperation  in  the  singing  of  songs  and  the  delivering  of  ceremonial 
addresses,  particularly  of  the  formal  speeches  of  thanks.  Now  that  he 
had  done  his  share  in  establishing  the  glory  of  his  family,  Tom  sat  back 
and  allowed  his  eldest  son  to  take  the  initiative,  at  least  in  theor\.  in 
all  ceremonies  affecting  their  standing  in  the  tribe. ''^^ 

It  is  long  since  Tom  has  been  able  to  do  useful  work.  He  is  enineU 
dependent  on  his  oldest  son's  family,  with  whom  he  lives,  but  the>  do 
not  feel  his  presence  to  be  a  burden.  For  one  thing,  he  is  [322]  uniforml> 
good-natured,  very  talkative  about  his  own  past  and  in  judging  his 
neighbors,  and  always  ready  to  help  with  his  advice  in  mailers  o{ 
importance,  whether  it  be  the  preparations  for  a  poilaich  ov  some 
contested  sealing  claim.  But  back  of  the  garrulous,  shabby  lom  o{  ihe 
present,  looms  up  the  Tom  of  the  great  potlatches  o{  former  davs.  li  is 
to  this  Tom  that  his  children  and  grandchildren  almost  enliielv  owe  ihe 
high  standing  that  they  maintain  among  their  people. 

When  Tom  dies  he  will''''  be  put  in  a  co[T\\\  and  buried  in  ihe  ground. 
This  was  not  the  old  Nootka  custom.  The  more  imporlani  families  had 
caves  in  which  their  deceased  members  were  piil  away;  ethers  were  laid 
in  burial  boxes  or  rush  mats  which  were  llicn  piil  up  in  irees  back  o[ 
the  village.  Near  the  place  of  the  burial  there  would  be  pul  up  a  grave 
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post,  constniclcd  of  roof  rafters  of  the  house,  on  which  would  be  painted 
one  of  the  crests  o\^  the  deceased. 

Though  the  old  burial  customs  are  no  longer  followed,  some  of  the 
beliefs  and  practices  attending  death  have  not  yet  died  out.  Thus,  the 
immediate  pcrst>nal  effects  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  considerable 
additional  property,  are  always  destroyed.  In  the  old  days  the  whole 
house  might  be  burned  down,  and  tales  are  told  of  how  the  mourning 
survivors  would  move  off  to  another  spot  to  build  them  a  new  house. 
In  all  likelihood  there  will  be  performed  immediately  after  Tom's  death 
a  ceremony  intended  to  comfort  the  family  of  the  deceased  and  to 
induce  Tom's  spirit  to  leave  the  house  and  its  vicinity.  Tom's  soul  will 
have  left  his  body  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  shadow-like  double  of  himself, 
through  the  crown  of  his  head,  to  assume  eventually  the  form  of  a  full- 
Hedged  ghost.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  tabu  of  the  dead  person's 
name  will  be  carefully  observed.  Not  only  will  Tom's  name  not  be 
mentioned  by  his  tribesmen  for  a  stated  period,  but  all  words  that 
involve  the  main  element  of  his  name  will  be  carefully  avoided.  This 
element  denotes  the  idea  of  "distant."  People  will  have  to  get  along  as 
best  they  can  without  it,  whether  by  beating  about  the  bush,  by  stretch- 
ing the  meaning  of  some  other  element  so  as  to  enable  it  to  take  its 
place,  or,  if  need  be,  by  borrowing  the  corresponding  element,  provided 
it  be  of  different  sound,  from  some  other  dialect.  WaiHng  sounds  will 
be  heard  in  the  village  for  some  time  after  Tom's  death,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  at  a  mourning  potlatch  a  number  of  privileges  belonging  to 
the  family,  say  four  songs,  [323]  will  be  thrown  away.  Such  privileges 
are  tabued  during  the  mourning  period.  At  the  end  of  the  mourning 
period,  which  may  be  anything  from  a  year  to  ten,  another  potlatch  is 
given  by  one  of  the  family  and  the  tabus  are  lifted.  When  that  time 
arrives  Tom's  name  will  have  passed  into  native  history.  The  name 
Sayach'apis,  "Stands-up-high-over-all,"  will  then  be  freely  referred  to 
with  pride  or  with  envy. 


Editorial  Notes 

Originally  published  in  Elsie  Clews  Parsons  (ed.),  American  Indian 
Life  (New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  1922),  297-323. 

1.  This  article  was  previously  published  in  Queen's  Quarterly  28, 
232-243,  351-367  (1921e)  under  the  title  "The  Life  of  a  Nootka 
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Indian";  it  was,  however,  wrillcn  spccificallv  lor  Parsons'  volume  of 
1922.  The  following  notes  indicate  dilTerences  between  the  two  texts, 
using  the  1922  publication,  reprinted  in  this  volume,  as  the  base  lorm. 
Minor  \ariations  in  puncHialioii  and  wording  are  omitted. 

2.  The  1921  publication  refers  to  "a  blind  old  Indian."  the  title  of  a 
poem  Sapir  wrote  about  Tom.  See  following  item,  this  \olume. 

3.  The  1922  publication  cMiiits  the  following  sentence:  "I  his  name 
originated  among  the  W'aninralh.  another  o\'  the  great  tribal  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Ts'isha'ath." 

4.  The  1921  publication  refers  to  the  "right  to  use  something."  making 
clear  that  custodianship  rather  than  ownership  is  in\i>l\ed. 

5.  Here  and  in  a  number  of  other  instances,  the  term  "Indian"  appears 
in  1921  where  a  more  specific  term,  usually  "Nootka."  appears  in  1922. 
Parsons  planned  the  volume  such  that  each  biographical  sketch  uas  to 
represent  a  specific  tribe  or  culture  area. 

6.  The  1921  publication  has  "long  netting  needles." 

7.  The  1921  publication  has  "the  familiar  wrapped  weave."  This  style 
of  basketry  would  have  been  more  familiar  to  the  Canadian  readers  of 
Queen's  Quarterly. 

8.  The  following  paragraph,  omitted  in  1922,  appeared  in  1^>21: 
"There  is  another  important  Nootka  ritual,  known  as  ihc  Ts'ayek. 
Though  Tom  has  attended  many  of  these  ceremonies,  he  has  ne\er 
himself  given  a  Ts'ayek.  This  ritual  is  performed  as  a  method  ol"  curing 
an  illness  that  has  resisted  all  other  attempts  at  treatment.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ceremony  consists  in  the  singing  of  special  songs.  Unlike 
most  Nootka  songs,  the  Ts'ayek  songs  are  delivered  as  solos,  each 
individual  singing  his  own  group  of  hereditary  songs  while  holding  up 
his  fingers  in  a  certain  prescribed  fashion,  and.  towards  the  end  of  each 
song,  jumping  in  accompaniment.  The  onlookers  beat  time  with  sticks. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  something  intrinsically  mournful  about  a 
Ts'ayek  song,  and  the  singer  of  the  songs  of  his  o\\  n  family  is  expected 
to  burst  into  tears  before  he  finishes  them.  Tom  possesses  a  large  number 
of  Ts'ayek  songs  that  have  been  handed  down  to  him  from  his  Nitmai 
ancestors.  Indeed  the  whole  ceremony  has  come  io  Isishaaih  tri>m 
tribes  to  the  south  of  them.  The  second  part  o\'  the  ritual  ctMiMsts  ol 
the  initiation  of  men  and  women  into  the  status  of  shamans  or  '*docti>rs." 
Recognized  shamans  let  their  own  supernatural  guardians  fi\  into  the 
bodies  of  the  initiates,  who  fall  back  as  though  dead  until  the  spirits 
are  recalled  by  the  owners.  When  ihc  iniliales  ha\e  been  ihoriiughly 
"cooked"  they  are  admitted  to  the  guild  of  diKlors.  Actual  success  in 
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the  pursuit  of  his  doctor's  trade  counts  for  much  in  the  prestige  of  a 
medicine  man,  but  even  here  the  idea  of  the  hereditary  privilege  is  not 
entirely  dispensed  with.  There  are  several  important  functions  in  the 
course  of  the  ritual  that  must  be  exercised  by  hereditary  right.  In  a 
recent  Ts'ayek  among  the  Ts'isha'ath,  performed  after  the  ceremony 
had  been  allowed  to  lapse  for  over  ten  years,  Tom's  eldest  son,  while 
not  a  medicine  man  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  singing  certain  songs  necessary  to  the  proper  initiation  of  the  medical 
applicants." 
9.  The  1921  publication  inserts  "hke  all  Indians  of  today." 


The  Blind,  Old  Indian  Tells  His  Names 

His  staff  was  stamping  like  beginning  ram. 

He  smiled  beneath  a  hat  all  dust  and  stain. 

And,  looking  blind  into  the  beaming  sun. 

He  told  his  names.  We  heard  the  decades  run. 

"I  have  four  names.  The  first  is  'Stand-up-high;... 

Long  years  ago  there  came  down  from  the  sky 

The  Heaven-Chief  and  stepped  into  the  dream 

My  ancestor  was  dreaming.  'Ho!  you  seem 

To  have  no  care  for  riches,  you  that  sleep. 

Yet  riches  I  would  give,  a  name  to  keep 

While  generations  come  and  seep  away.' 

And  'Stand-up-high'  became  a  name  that  day 

And  comes  to  me,  for  I  am  looking  down 

Though  poor,  with  squandered  wealth  and  rich  renown. 

My  songs  have  rung  in  feasts,  my  wealth  has  thundered 

Tribes  have  feasted  and  the  slaves  have  wondered."' 

His  staff  was  beating  to  a  feasting  song 

And  feeble,  stumbling  words  now  sang  along: 

"My  wealth  is  drumming  in  the  air. 
It  flies  down  like  a  wind-bird. 
Whale  oil  is  flaring  up  the  flame. 
Lights  up  the  circling  Thunder-bird. 
Ho  ho!  ho  ho,  ho!" 

"My  wealth  is  droning  in  the  air. 
Singing  like  a  wind-bird. 
Whale  oil  is  flaring  up  the  flame. 
Lights  up  the  circling  Thunder-bird. 
Ho  ho!  ho  ho,  ho!'" 

He  mused  a  moment.  "'Talkuig-or-lhe-da)," 
This  was  my  second  name.  1  threw  away 
My  first,  when  seven  tribes  I  called  to  least 
And  scattered  wealth  like  eagle-down  released 
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Upon  the  dancing-floor,  and  took  a  name 

From  Davlight...  Winter  dawn  was  breaking  flame 

Across  the  mountain  snow,  wherein  he  cowered, 

Sleeping  for  vision  that  he  might  be  powered 

For  capturing  the  whale,  sea-otter,  seal. 

'Wake  up  or  freeze!'  there  stumbled  on  his  heel 

A  gnome,  and  he  had  clothes  that  fire-flashed. 

Then,  roused,  behind  the  twinkling  gnome  he  dashed 

And  caught  him  slipping  in  his  ghost-canoe 

To  make  for  whales  at  sea.  Now  tinghng  through 

With  lust  of  magic  might,  he  seized  the  spear 

This  little  gnome  would  hurl  when  drifting  near 

A  blowing  monster,  and  the  sea  would  redden. 

Maddened  flukes  would  lash,  the  great  eyes  deaden. 

My  ancestor  was  blessed  and  thanked  the  gnome 

With  shredded  cedar-bark.  To  curiing  foam 

Relapsed  canoeman  and  canoe;  and  he, 

My  ancestor,  to  a  giant  cedar-tree 

Made  off  and  hid  the  spear  among  its  boughs. 

And  this  his  medicine  would  never  drowse 

But  worked  afar  and  made  the  great  sea-bulls 

To  heave  to  shore,  obeying  the  unseen  pull 

Of  magic.  Four  or  ten,  this  was  his  catch 

Of  whales  a  moon;  he  had  no  whaler  match. 

Though  I  have  never  hurled  a  whale  harpoon, 

Yet  am  I  of  his  blood  and  whaling  tune 

And  name  are  mine.  He  prayed  the  Daylight  oft. 

And  thus  his  name."  He  murmured  slow  and  soft 

A  mighty  whaling  song,  a  song  to  pull 

To  shore  the  lunging  cow  and  eager  bull: 

"Go  straight,  go  straight  to  the  island-rock  Totseet! 
Go  straight,  you  mighty  one,  great  barnacled  whale! 
Mark  well  the  face  of  snow-capped  Ruddy-Mountain! 
Go  straight,  go  straight,  slow  drifting  to  his  feet!" 

"'Red-mounded'  is  another  whaling  name. 

My  third...  A  thick  and  thundering  darkness  came 

Upon  our  village  shore  and  killed  the  day. 

While  maddening  rain  drummed  on  our  ears  away. 

All  eyes  were  blind  save  when  a  sudden  burst. 
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Zigzagging,  lit  the  path  where  1  huiulei  fiisi 

Went  Happing  thrcnigli  and  drcippecl  the  lightning  snake 

Sheer  from  his  middle  \o  the  roeks  and  Hake 

On  Hake  glowed  on  ihe  serpent's  sealy  length. 

It  was  a  hunger  time  \silh  all  our  strength 

Fast  running  out,  and  the  bi'ooding  darkness  kept 

Four  da\s  immovable.  No  hunter  stepped 

Down  to  the  heaeh  and  lumted  on  the  sea. 

But  all  the  houses  wailed  for  misery. 

Yet  there  was  one  who  wrapped  himself  around 

Close  in  a  bearskin,  standing  stubborn  ground 

Upon  a  roeky  point  out  to  the  waves. 

And  while  the  black,  ihiek-raining  limuill  raves. 

He  is  a  watcher,  wailing  for  the  snake 

To  hurry  down  in  a  dizzy  Hash  and  break 

The  darkness  into  two  and  give  him  light 

To  peer  for  sustenance  amid  the  night. 

He  stood  in  vain.  The  lightning  flashes  showed 

No  promise  on  the  sea,  but  vainly  glowed. 

Lone  torches  blowing  out  in  rain.  He  held 

His  ground,  his  heart  was  crying  magic,  yelled, 

'With  secret  medicine  you  rubbed  your  eyes 

That  you  might  see  delivering  surprise.' 

And  this  his  certitude  made  firm  his  limbs 

And  sang  into  his  ears  assuring  hymns. 

Out,  lightnings,  out,  like  pluckers  dickering 

On  rain,  the  night-bow's  strange,  enormous  string 

That  let  no  arrow  tly  that  he  might  Ibllow. 

Limbs  were  numbing  now,  his  heart  was  hollow 

With  despair,  when  suddenly  his  eye 

Clutched  on  a  glimmer  playing  from  the  sky 

Upon  a  gentle-heaving  mound  at  sea  ~ 

Then  darkness  thundering.  \\  ild  ecstasy 

Shrieked  from  his  heart  as  he  were  raxing  mad 

And  all  the  villagers  rushed  t>ul.  unclad. 

Trembling.  'A  whale  adrift!'  he  \elled.  and  swooned.  - 

And  this  is  how  a  carcass  whale,  harpooned. 

They  towed  upon  the  beach  bciicaih  ihc  lightmng. 

Flick'ring  for  a  torch.  One  da\  more,     bnght'mng 

Broke  the  sun  oul  on  the  rolling  sea. 
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And  climbed  the  smoke  up  from  the  revelry. 
Four  days  he  lay  in  stupor,  then  arose 
And  made  a  song  for  silencing  his  foes: 

'"Call  me  a  miserable  chief! 
Black  are  the  rafters  of  my  roof 
With  dirty  smoke  that  makes  their  eyes 
To  water.  This  is  their  reproof. 

"'Call  me  a  miserable  chief! 

1  have  one  food  beneath  my  roof, 

Whale  meat  is  what  I  give 

To  feast  on.  This  their  reproof. 

"'Red-mounded'  is  a  name  from  breaking  hunger." 

He  held  us  with  his  names  a  little  longer. 

"Some  day  I'll  tell  my  fourth  name  at  a  feast, 

Throwing  away  'Red-mounded,'"  laughed  and  ceased. 

He  will  have  little  secrets,  hocus-pocus. 

Keeping  mum  a  little  to  provoke  us. 

Off  he  stumbled,  quaintly  Hke  a  toad. 

His  staff  went  stumping  down  the  dusty  road. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  The  Canadian  Bookman,  September  1921, 
38-39. 


[Religion  oi^  I  he] 
Vancouver  Island  Indians 

The  Indians  of  Vancouver  Island  are  not  a  homogeneous  people,  bui 
belong  to  three  clearly  defined  groups.  The  northern  part  of  the  island 
is  occupied  by  tribes  of  Kwakiutl  speech;  they  are  closely  related  to 
tribes  occupying  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia  to  the  east  and  for 
a  considerable  distance  north  of  Vancouver  Island.  The  southeastern 
part  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  Coast  Salish  tribes.  These  are  but  a 
comparatively  small  section  of  the  widely  spread  Salish  stock,  who  are 
distributed  south  into  the  United  States  as  far  as  the  lower  Columbia 
Valley.  The  remainder  of  the  island  —  roughly  speaking,  the  southern 
two-thirds  of  the  west  coast  —  is  inhabited  by  a  group  of  tribes  variously 
known  as  Nutka  (from  one  of  the  best  known  tribes  of  the  group)  or 
Aht.  These  Indians  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  Vancouver  island; 
the  extreme  northwestern  part  of  Washington,  howe\er.  in  ihc  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Flattery,  is  occupied  by  the  Makah  Indians,  an 
offshoot  of  the  Nutka  group.  The  Kwakiutl  and  Nutka  tribes  are  quite 
clearly,  if  somewhat  remotely,  related  in  speech.  The  Salish  languages 
may  also  prove  to  be  related  to  Kwakiutl  and  Nutka.  but  only  remotely 
so  at  best.  These  three  groups  of  tribes  exhibit  numerous  inicrnifiucnces, 
the  dominant  position,  on  the  whole,  being  held  by  the  Kwakiutl  Indians 
of  the  north.  In  this  article  the  religion  of  the  Nutka  Indians  will  be 
taken  as  the  type  for  the  aborigines  of  Vancouver  Island.  Data  on  the 
other  tribes  will  be  found  in  [the  article]  Salish  [m  iliis  Hncyclopaedia]. 

Beliefs  and  practices  of  a  more  or  less  definiicl\  religious  characicr 
enter  so  largely  into  almost  every  phase  of  Nutka  life  that  it  is  not 
altogether  easy  to  mark  off  religion  as  a  separate  subject  for  ethnologic 
treatment.  For  practical  purposes  the  subject  o['  Nulka  religion  ma>  be 
considered  as  embracing  the  beliefs  in  sujXMnaiural  beings  o\'  various 
sorts,  prayer,  the  acquisition  of  "power"  either  h>  means  i^f  amulets  and 
the  help  of  definite  beings  or  by  means  oi  the  perlormance  o\'  secret 
rituals  of  predominantly  magical  content,  shamanism  and  witchcraft, 
beliefs  in  souls,  tabus  of  various  sorts  and  other  beliefs  o\  more  or  less 
clearly  religious  reference,  and  public  rituals 
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1 .  Supernatural  beings.  -  It  is  very  difficult  to  classify  the  various 
beings  of  a  supernatural  order  that  are  recognized  in  Nutka  belief.  They 
range  all  the  way  from  a  Sky  Being,  who  seems  almost  on  the  point  of 
becoming  comparable  lo  our  own  conception  of  a  Supreme  Being,  down 
to  patrons  or  guardian  spirits  {genii  loci)  of  specific  objects,  such  as 
individual  cedar  trees  or  house-beams.  The  line  between  beings  endowed 
with  a  more  or  less  distinctive  personality  and  mere  amulets  is  strangely 
difficult  to  draw,  as,  midway  between  these  two  types,  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  monsters  whose  only  raison  d'etre,  so  far  as 
humanity  is  concerned,  is  that  some  part  of  their  body  can  be  utilized 
for  amuletic  purposes.  On  the  whole,  the  personaHty  of  the  majority  of 
Nutka  supernatural  beings  cannot  be  said  to  be  very  firmly  defined.  As 
regards  their  relation  to  humanity,  they  might  be  classified  as  objects 
of  prayer,  beings  capable  of  granting  'powers'  of  a  great  many  different 
sorts,  beings  that  are  impersonated  in  rituals,  generally  in  ritualistic 
dances,  beings  that  figure  in  myths  and  family  legends,  and  beings  that 
are  visibly  represented,  by  those  privileged  to  do  so,  as  crests.  This 
classification  is  not  a  mutually  exclusive  one,  however,  as  many  super- 
natural beings  appear  in  more  than  one  connexion.  Thus,  the  Wolf  is 
important  in  ritual,  legend,  and  crest  representation,  and  is  believed  to 
grant  'powers'  or  'medicines.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  Whale  is  important 
as  a  crest  and  mythological  being,  but  does  not  figure  in  public  ritual, 
while  hunting  powers  and  other  gifts  are  bestowed  by  him  in  legends 
and  by  virtue  of  inheritance  of  such  legendary  gifts  rather  than  directly 
in  the  actual  present.  Differing  from  the  Whale  is  the  Thunder-bird,  in 
that  he  is  not  identified  with  an  actual  animal  species,  and  that  he  is 
very  frequently,  perhaps  most  frequently  of  all  beings,  impersonated  in 
ritual  performances.  Again,  such  a  being  as  the  Ahlmakoh,  a  kind  of 
demonic  wood-spirit,  plays  an  important  part  in  ritual  and  as  an  amulet- 
dispenser,  but  is  never  represented  as  a  crest  (his  mask  is  used  only  in 
connexion  with  a  ritual). 

It  is  difficult  in  some  cases  to  tell  whether  a  particular  type  of  being 
is  conceived  of  as  a  single  personality,  like  the  more  important  gods 
and  goddesses  of  the  Greeks,  or  as  embracing  a  class  of  numerous 
individuals,  like  our  fairies.  The  latter  is  probably  far  more  often  the 
case,  though  true  examples  of  individualized  beings  undoubtedly  also 
occur.  Sometimes  the  Indians  themselves  seem  to  waver  between  con- 
tradictory conceptions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Thunder-bird.  He  is  gen- 
erally, it  seems,  thought  of  as  a  distinct  individuality  (legend  has  it  that 
there  were  originally  four  Thunder-bird  brothers,  but  that  three  of  them 
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were  destroyed  by  the  Woodpecker),  yet  the  tendency  to  localize  his 
home  on  some  particular  mountain-peak  and  the  necessarily  dilTerenl 
localizations  current  among  the  dilTerenl  tribes  ha\e  led  in  the  {>^)2\ 
minds  of  some  to  the  rationalising  conclusion  tiial  there  is  more  than 
one  Thunder-bird  in  existence. 

In  a  class  by  himself  is  the  Sky  Chief,  who  enters  hardly  at  all  mio 
the  life  of  the  natives  except  as  an  object  of  prayer.  I le  is  beliesed  to 
dwell  in  the  sky  and  to  be,  in  a  general  way,  the  dispenser  of  life  and 
happiness  to  mortals.  He  is  not  represented  either  pictorially  or  in 
rituals,  and  never,  so  far  as  known,  occurs  as  a  character  in  the  my- 
thology, not  even  as  creator  or  transformer.  So  pale  is  his  personality 
that  one  might  be  tempted  to  look  for  Christian  inlluence,  were  it  not 
for  the  obviously  standardized  form,  and  hence  presumably  great  age. 
of  the  prayers  addressed  to  him. 

As  in  all  Indian  mythologies,  a  large  number  of  animals  arc  repre- 
sented as  human  or  semi-human  characters  in  Nutka  myths,  many  of 
them  being  endowed  with  supernatural  powers.  Few  of  these,  however, 
can  be  considered  as  of  interest  in  a  purely  religious  conne\ii>Fi;  the 
attitude  of  the  Indian  towards  many  of  them  is  comparable  to  our  own 
in  reference  to  the  fantastic  characters  of  a  romance  or  fair\-tale  or 
even,  not  infrequently,  to  the  purely  human  characters  o\'  a  nnHlern 
novel.  The  Raven,  e.g.,  while  important  in  some  of  the  more  northern 
Pacific  Coast  tribes  as  a  creator  or  transformer,  plays  the  part  in  Nutka 
mythology  purely  of  a  greedy  trickster  or  buffoon,  comparable  to  the 
European  Reynard  the  Fox.  The  belief  that  animals  are  descended  from 
human-like  beings  of  the  mythological  period  fmds  its  counterpart  in 
the  belief  that  animals  today,  when  out  oi'  sight  oi^  people.  di\esi 
themselves  of  their  animal  blankets  and  look.  talk,  and  act  like  ordinar\ 
human  beings.  Most  of  the  animals  represented  in  the  m\  thology  and 
a  large  number  not  so  represented  are  impersonated,  by  means  o['  face 
paints,  masks,  and  ceremonial  regalia,  in  the  dances  o\'  the  Wolf  ritual 
(a  few  of  these  dances  are  the  Raven,  the  Woodpecker,  the  Sea-gull,  the 
Wasp,  the  Halibut,  the  Octopus,  and  the  Deer).  Fven  in  this  connexion, 
however,  it  is  doubtt^ul  if  the  animal  beings  themselves,  as  a  whole.  ha\e 
further  religious  significance  than  thai  their  representation  has  become 
associated  with  a  ritual  which  is  charged  with  the  quality  o\'  religious 
emotion.  The  animal  dances  as  such  seem  to  be  o\'  interest  largely  as 
pantomimic  performances.  Among  all  these  animal  beings,  howe\er, 
there  are  at  least  some  that  have  a  degree  oi'  religious  importance. 
'Powers'  may  be  obtained  (or  were  legendaril\  obtained)  from  the  Wolf. 
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the  Whale,  the  Hair-seal,  the  Sea-otter,  the  Shark,  the  Beaver,  and 
others.  Of  particular  importance  among  these  is  the  Wolf.  The  Wolves 
are  believed  to  form  a  supernatural  community  of  their  own,  with  four 
special  fast  runners  of  the  chief  and  the  Raven  as  news-teller.  They  are 
looked  upon  with  great  reverence  —  an  attitude  that  finds  its  fullest 
expression  in  the  Wolf  ritual,  founded,  according  to  its  origin  legends, 
by  the  Wolves  themselves. 

In  the  mythology  we  also  meet  with  a  number  of  human-hke  figures 
that  belong  to  the  supernatural  world  without  being  idenfified  with 
either  animals  or  monsters.  Here  belongs  the  creator  Kapkimiyis,  who 
created  the  first  man  out  of  the  thigh  of  the  first  already  existent  woman, 
made  the  island  of  Tsisha,  the  home  of  the  Tsishaath  tribe  descended 
from  them,  and  assigned  them  the  various  foods,  animal  and  vegetable, 
that  they  and  their  descendants  were  to  use.  Kapkimiyis  is  evidently  a 
purely  local  figure,  and  he  is  doubtless  paralleled  by  local  creators  in 
the  other  Nutka  tribes.  Another  important  figure  in  the  mythology  is 
Kwatiyat,  a  sort  of  creator  or,  better,  transformer,  who  experienced 
many  curious  adventures  and  did  much  to  give  the  world  its  present 
shape.  The  rock-carvings  in  the  interior  of  Vancouver  Island  are  believed 
to  be  his  work.  He  is  sfill  alive,  but  it  is  not  known  where  he  resides. 
With  him  is  often  associated  his  brother,  who,  like  the  Raven,  is  a 
trickster.  Another  transformer  is  known  as  Causing-everything-to-be- 
different.  His  work  consisted  chiefly  in  transforming  various  maleficent 
monsters  into  the  relatively  harmless  animals  that  we  know  today. 

We  need  no  more  than  refer  to  a  few  of  the  host  of  powers  with 
which  the  Nutka  Indian  peoples  the  land,  the  sea,  and  the  air.  The 
Heitlik,  'Wont-to-glide-to-the-ground,'  is  a  snake-hke,  scaly  being  who 
darts  out  lightning  with  his  red  tongue.  He  is  generally  represented  as 
gliding  on  the  rocks,  coiHng  up  or  down  a  tree,  or  coiled  Hke  a  belt 
about  the  Thunder-bird.  When  seen,  a  bit  of  his  tail  should  be  lopped 
off  and  preserved  as  an  amulet  for  success  in  whaling  and  other  sea- 
mammal  hunfing.  The  Yaal  are  fairy-like  folk  that  dwell  on  the  summits 
of  mountains.  They  wear  feathers  on  their  heads  and  are  associated 
with  fire  and  the  aurora  borealis.  They  are  peculiarly  elusive  beings, 
frequently  dissolving  into  foam.  A  supernatural  bird,  the  Mikhtach, 
said  to  resemble  a  female  mallard  duck,  is  a  potent  source  of  luck  in 
hunting.  The  Ahlmakoh,  already  referred  to,  is  a  kind  of  forest  ogre, 
evidently  related  to  the  Nutlmis,  or  Fool-dancer,  of  the  Kwakiutl;  his 
nasal  mucus  is  valued  as  an  amulet  for  invulnerability.  The  Chiniath 
are  brownie-like  woods-folk  who  do  all  sorts  of  strange  things,  such  as 
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hunting  for  sca-cucumbcrs  as  though  thcv  were  seals;  ihe\  gi\e  power 
to  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  them.  I  he  Pokuniis  are  wild 
and  elusive  beings,  transformed  from  human  beings  that  have  beetMiie 
estranged  from  human  \\a\s  or  oxercome  by  intense  eokl.  1  he  Pokumis 
are  often  represented  in  the  pantomimic  dances  of  the  Wolf  ritual.  Ihe 
Shishchikuhl  is  a  large  animal-like  monster  who  lives  inside  a  nn)untain 
and  whose  red  hair  is  a  powerful  amulet  for  success  in  war.  A  two- 
headed  being,  the  Totohtsaktso,  reddish  in  colour  and  with  a  tail 
attached  to  each  of  his  heads,  is  particularly  virulent  as  "medicine';  a 
small  part  o[^  his  body  is  a  powerful  amulet  in  both  war  and  hunting. 
He  is  doubtless  the  Nutka  equivalent  of  the  Sisiutl  so  often  represented 
in  the  art  o'i  the  Kwakiutl  Indians.  The  Tsatsokhta  is  an  enormously 
strong  being  with  red,  shaggy  hair  and  with  his  right  fool  large,  his  left 
extremely  small.  The  earth  of  his  tracks  is  a  strength-giving  'medicine." 
One  of  the  most  important  of  Nutka  supernatural  powers,  in  ritual  and 
legend  as  in  the  acquirement  of 'medicine,'  is  the  Hena,  a  class  of  beings 
conventionally  represented  by,  but  not  actually  believed  to  be  identical 
with,  quartz  crystals.  They  have  the  power  of  incredibly  rapid  llight 
and  make  a  loud,  whizzing  noise.  They  have  become  closely  associated 
in  Nutka  belief  with  the  Wolf  ritual,  their  characteristic  sound  being 
identified  with  the  supernatural  whistling  that  is  believed  to  emanate 
from  the  wolves  and  that  is  imparted  to  the  initiates  of  the  ritual.  It  is 
therefore  not  surprising  that  the  quartz-like  Hena  is  held  to  be  found 
also  in  the  body  of  a  wolf,  of  whom  it  forms  a  sort  o'i  subsidiary  soul. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  power  emanating  from  most  o\^  the  super- 
natural beings  of  the  Nutka  is  intimately  bound  up  with  some  amulet- 
like  or  fetish-like  object,  generally  some  part  o'i  his  body  thai  is.  often 
with  considerable  violence,  taken  from  him.  The  conceptitm  o{  a  be- 
nevolent attitude  towards  the  seeker  after  'power'  and  o\'  a  spiritual 
guardianship  over  him  —  a  conception  that  prevails  among  so  many 
American  Indian  tribes  —  is,  on  the  whole,  signally  absent  here.  It  is 
present  in  some  degree  in  the  legendary  accounts  of  ancestral  experiences 
of  the  acquisition  of  power,  yet  even  here  the  chief  emphasis  is  always 
placed  on  the  supernatural  object  acquired  and  handed  down  or  o\\  the 
privilege  of  ceremonially  represenling  such  an  c\[XMieiKc.  not  on  the 
notion  of  a  mystic  relationship. 

2.  Praylr.  -  Prayer  is  often  held  to  repicscni  religious  leelmg  at  its 
purest,  particularly  when  the  prayer  is  indi\  itiual  and  o\'  unstandardi/ed 
form.  Among  the  Nutka  Indians  pra\crs  are.  so  far  as  known,  always 
of  slricth   standardized  form.    1  he\   are  eilher  sacred  songs  sung  at  a 
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ritual  by  a  group  or  by  an  individual  in  the  presence  of  the  community 
(such  prayers,  e.g.,  are  addressed  to  the  Wolves  of  the  Wolf  ritual  or  in 
the  rite  of  exorcism  in  the  same  ritual)  or  they  are  private,  and  indeed 
secret,  spell-like  formulae  addressed  to  the  Sky  Chief  in  the  course  of 
the  important  secret  rituals  referred  to  below.  The  feeling  that  animates 
the  former  class  of  prayers  is  perhaps  more  intensely  emotional;  it  may 
be  characterized  as  fear  or  awe  glorified  into  exaltation.  The  latter  class 
have  more  of  a  magical  [593]  than  purely  religious  connotation,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  are  addressed  to  the  nearest  approach 
that  the  Nutka  have  to  a  generalized  Supreme  Being.  They  are  self- 
seeking  in  tone;  more  often  than  not  they  directly  plead  for  a  superiority 
in  success  at  the  expense  of  others. 

Generally  the  secret  ritual  prayers  are  for  some  specific  gift,  as  wealth, 
success  in  hunting  or  fishing,  good  luck  in  love,  proficiency  in  the 
performance  of  a  ritualistic  act,  or  whatever  else,  good  or  evil,  one  may 
desire  the  fulfilment  of  As  a  rule,  however,  the  specific  prayer  is  preceded 
by  a  more  general  tichsimich,  or  prayer  for  life.  A  typical  example  of 
such  a  life  prayer'  is:  'Look  down  on  me,  O  Chief,  have  pity  on  me. 
Cause  me  to  be  alive.  Cause  to  be  sent  back  whatever  evil  words  may 
be  said  of  me  by  anyone.  If  at  anytime  one  prays  in  secret  for  my  death, 
may  I  cause  his  curses  to  recoil  on  himself;  may  I  cause  him  to  swallow 
his  own  [evil  words].  Cause  me  to  be  without  affliction,  O  Chief  Grant 
me,  O  Chief,  thy  wealth  [or  whatever  else  one  desires]...'  While  the 
private  prayers  of  the  Nutka  are  strictly  standardized  in  form,  the  texts 
of  the  prayers  seem  to  differ  considerably  according  to  the  varying 
family  traditions.  Here,  as  throughout  Nutka  hfe,  family  exclusiveness 
in  matters  of  privilege  and  secret  lore  is  much  in  evidence. 

3.  Acquisition  of  power;  secret  rituals.  —  Like  so  many  other 
primitive  peoples,  the  Nutka  feel  the  necessity  of  continuous  supernat- 
ural assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ends  of  life.  The  individual  must, 
whenever  possible,  eke  out  his  own  powers  by  the  support  of  some  of 
the  mysterious  influences  that  surround  him.  Prayer  can  do  much  for 
him;  the  mere  possession  of  an  amulet  or  fetish  or  'medicine'  probably 
more;  still  more  efficacious  is  a  token  resulting  from  an  encounter  with 
a  supernatural  being.  The  handhng  of  all  such  tokens,  as  well  as  of  all 
supernatural  objects  or  animals  not  actually  identifiable  with  specific 
beings,  is  regularly  hedged  about  by  various  tabus.  Generally  fasting 
and  a  period  of  sexual  continence  are  required,  also  absence  from  the 
home.  A  token  may  not  be  lightly  rejected,  if  disaster  is  to  be  avoided. 
One  must  also  know  beforehand  just  how  it  is  to  be  utilized,  what  one 
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must  do  or  say  in  order  to  secure  the  benerns  of  its  supernatural 
intlucnce.  Frequently  one  must  be  careful  to  take  onl\  the  riuht  half. 
Frequently,  also,  it  may  not  be  taken  into  the  house,  but  must  be  kept 
in  a  secret  spot  in  the  woods.  Its  pcnver  may  be  communicated  b\ 
rubbing  or  other  handling,  or  a  small  piece  of  it  may  be  directl>  used 
as  an  amulet;  thus  a  bit  of  it  may  be  inserted  in  the  cedar-bark  wrapping 
of  a  sealing  or  whaling  harpoon.  Every  Indian  possesses  a  considerable 
number  of  'medicines,'  for  various  purposes  and  of  different  degrees  of 
potency.  Their  possession  is  generally  a  secret  to  all  but  the  immediate 
heirs  of  their  acquirer  or  inheritor;  certain  life  medicines'  may  even  be 
kept  entirely  secret  until  the  approach  of  death.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  mere  possession  of  secret  or  magical  lore  is  itself 'good  medicine." 
As  one  parts  with  knowledge,  his  power  of  resistance  to  adverse  inllu- 
ences  is  lessened. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  secure  the  special  assistance  derived  from 
supernatural  helpers  or  inherited  fetishes.  Hence  the  main  reliance  of 
the  Nutka  Indian  for  the  success  of  his  hunting,  fishing,  or  other  ventures 
is  on  the  punctilious  performance  of  certain  private  magical  ceremonies 
that  we  have  termed  'secret  rituals.'  There  is  an  astonishing  number  and 
a  bewildering  variety  of  such  rituals.  Every  family  possesses,  by  .secret 
inheritance,  enough  to  guide  it  safely  through  life.  Sometimes  several 
versions  of  a  magical  ritual  —  one  derived,  say,  from  the  paternal,  the 
other  from  the  maternal,  tradition  —  are  known  by  an  individual,  but 
they  may  never  be  combined  or  confused.  The  secret  rituals  are  always 
performed  in  a  hidden  spot  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house; 
for  the  more  elaborate  rituals  the  various  families  ha\e  prepared  spots 
deep  in  the  woods,  often  near  pools  or  in  caves.  The  rituals  range  in 
complexity  from  comparatively  simple  magical  performances,  prayers, 
and  spell-pronouncements  lasting  but  a  single  night  to  elaborate  cere- 
monies extended  over  a  month  or  more.  The  former  are  either  abbre- 
viated versions  of  more  elaborate  rituals  or  relate  to  the  easier  quests, 
such  as  salmon-trolling;  the  latter  are  concerned  with  the  more  hazard- 
ous or  exacting  pursuits,  such  as  whaling,  sea-lion  hunting,  or  sealing. 
Each  secret  ritual  is  in  effect  a  prayer  and  magical  compulsion  toward 
some  desired  end  —  success  in  trapping  fish,  spearing  coi\.  harpooning 
sea-otter,  whaling,  acquiring  wealth,  gaining  love,  bewitching  an  enemy; 
even  the  satisfaction  of  such  unusual  desires  as  success  in  stealing  or 
the  learning  of  a  raven's  speech  may  be  compassed  by  the  performance 
of  a  magical  ritual.  The  details  of  each  rilual  differ  according  to  specific 
family  tradition  and  the  nature  of  the  end  sought   The  CiHistanl  features 
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seem  to  he  prayer,  the  pronouncement  of  spells,  the  observance  of  tabus, 
rubbing  with  'medicines.'  bathing  and  rubbing  down  with  hemlock 
branches  (until  the  skin  peeled,  in  the  practice  of  the  hardier  aspirants 
for  success),  the  wearing  of  cedar-bark  and  feather  regalia  and  the  laying 
on  oi'  symbolic  face-paints,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  performance 
oi'  magical  actions.  In  principle  these  actions  are  dominated  by  the 
philosophy  oi^  sympathetic  magic  and  by  the  symbolic  efficacy  of  imi- 
tation and  the  handling  of  effigies.  Thus,  the  aspirant  for  success  in 
whaling  may  spend  hours  diving  into  a  pool  and  coming  up  to  the 
surface  and  blowing  in  imitation  of  a  whale  or,  bent  over  the  ground, 
in  humping  his  back  like  that  of  the  whale;  or  he  may  make  out  of 
twigs  rude  effigies  of  a  whaling  canoe,  its  occupants,  harpoon  and  floats, 
and  the  hunted  sea-mammal. 

The  magical  practices  not  infrequently  included  bizarre  or  revolting 
features,  such  as  rubbing  with  the  skulls  of  one's  ancestors  or  the  use 
of  a  new-born  babe  that  had  been  stolen,  killed,  and  had  its  eyes  gouged 
out  (a  symbolic  representation  of  the  whale  that  is  blind  to  his  pursuer 
and  allows  himself  to  be  caught).  Needless  to  say,  these  secret  rituals 
have  little  or  no  purely  social  bearing.  The  magic  rituaHst  may,  however, 
be  accompanied  by  a  close  relative,  say  a  son  or  nephew  —  frequently, 
in  the  more  elaborate  types,  by  his  wife.  Not  the  least  interesting  thing 
about  the  secret  rituals  is  their  dependence  for  success  on  a  proper 
calendric  placing.  The  most  auspicious  season  for  their  performance  is 
the  period  between  the  winter  and  summer  solstices,  when  the  days  are 
progressively  longer;  during  a  given  month  it  is  the  days  of  the  waxing 
moon  that  should  be  chosen.  The  symboHsm  of  this  is  as  obvious  as  it 
is  world-wide.  Indeed,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  what  little 
precision  of  solar  and  lunar  observation  the  Nutka  Indians  attained 
was  conditioned  by  the  necessity  of  correctly  dehmiting  the  span  of 
auspicious  days. 

4.  Shamanism.  —  The  Nutka  shaman,  or  medicine-man,  is  such  by 
virtue  of  supernatural  power  personally  acquired  by  him  or,  at  least 
theoretically,  by  right  of  inheritance  from  an  ancestor  who  had  himself 
(or  herself)  acquired  such  power.  Properly  speaking,  the  acquirement  of 
shamanistic  power  is  on  a  par  with  the  acquirement  of  any  other  type 
of  supernatural  power,  as  for  hunting  or  fishing.  In  either  case  the 
possession  of  power  may  be  due  to  the  magic  inhering  in  the  performance 
of  a  secret  ritual,  to  the  acquirement  of  a  supernatural  token  or  amulet- 
like object  ('medicine'),  with  or  without  the  interposition  [594]  of  a 
supernatural  being,  or  to  the  inheriting  of  a  family  'medicine.'  What 
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dislinguishcs  the  mcdiciiic-maii  is  the  lunclion  exercised  b\  his  pt)\^er. 
the  class  of  being  from  v\hom  il  is  deri\ed.  and  ihe  manner  of  holtling 
and  exercising  this  power. 

The  main  I'linctions  o{  the  medicme-man  are  the  location  of  disease, 
generally  conceived  o^  as  a  worm-like  malefic  objecl  that  has  been 
lodged  in  the  body  of  the  sufferer  by  an  ill-wisher,  the  detection,  if 
required,  of  the  causes  of  the  disease,  and  its  removal.  The  di\ining.  in 
a  irance-like  stale.  o{  future  ov  distant  e\ents  and  the  supernatural 
causation  of  disease  are  also  frequently  within  the  prcnince  (>\  the 
medicine-man,  but  need  not  be. 

The  supernatural  beings  and  'medicines'  that  bestow  shamanistic 
power  are  rarely  the  same  as  those  that  give  power  for  other  purposes. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  eerie  or  unusual  objects  whose  discovery  and 
retention  are  believed  to  make  a  man  a  shaman  —  at  least  to  a  limited 
extent,  for  a  really  powerful  shaman  has  generally  a  number  of  sources 
of  supernatural  guidance.  The  specific  beings  that  grant  shamanistic 
power  belong  to  two  classes,  'birds'  and  'fish.'  Certain  birds  -  e.g.. 
ducks  —  certain  land  animals,  and  certain  fish  are  believed  to  be 
powerful  shamans  themselves  and  to  meet  once  a  year  in  a  doctoring 
contest.  The  leader  of  the  'birds'  is  a  supernatural  bird  known  as  Khwini. 
or  Khwili,  who  is  said  to  belong  to  the  Sky  Chief;  the  leader  o\'  the 
'fish'  is  a  small  eel-like  marine  fish.  The  former  has  the  greatest  sha- 
manistic power  of  all.  The  shamanistic  being  (animal)  bestows  power 
not  so  much  by  way  of  a  dream,  as  so  commonly  in  aboriginal  America, 
as  by  the  amuletic  virtue  of  his  own  body.  This  is  in  accord  with  the 
general  materializing  tendency  that  pervades  Nutka  religion. 

The  power  of  the  'medicine'  amulet  or  being  is,  in  the  case  of  the 
Nutka  shaman,  exercised  by  virtue  of  its  actual  presence  in  his  body.  A 
shaman's  supernatural  power  {numitit)  is  not  a  mystic  infiuence  that 
guides  him,  but  resides  in  a  concrete  object  that  he  is  belie\ed  to  keep 
inside  his  hand  or  chest.  A  powerful  shaman  may  have  half-a-do/en  or 
more  such  'medicines'  in  his  chest,  in  supernaturall>  reduced  form. 
These  are  never  made  visible  to  the  laity  except  on  special  occasions, 
such  as  at  a  very  severe  illness  or  during  the  tsavck  ritual,  when  the 
shaman  may  hold  them  up  for  inspection.  The  shamans  are  belie\ed  to 
have  the  power  of  causing  their  'medicines'  to  W\  through  the  air  li> 
any  place  or  person  desired.  The  widespread  conception  o^  the  *tl>ing' 
or  'shooting'  of  disease-causing  substances  seems,  by  an  easy  transition, 
to  have  been  transferred  to  the  Nutka  materializations  o{  the  nnmiiu 
concept.  The  nux/u.s  opcrnmli  o['  the  Nutka  shaman  differs  according  to 
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circumstances.  The  usual  methods  are:  sucking  of  the  part  affected 
(actually  or  supposedly),  manipulation  after  rubbing  the  fists  against 
the  hands,  resuscitation  by  uttering  certain  syllables  in  a  conventional 
manner,  and  the  singing  of  specific  medicine  songs.  These  songs  are 
often  dreamed  during  the  performance  of  a  secret  ritual  for  the  attain- 
ment of  shamanistic  power. 

5.  Soul  blliefs  and  supernatural  phenomena.  —  The  Nutka  In- 
dians say  that  the  course  of  life  is  like  the  walking  of  a  man  on  a  straight 
line  as  thin  as  a  hair.  If  he  misses  a  single  step,  he  drops  down  and  dies. 
The  soul  or  living  essence  of  a  human  being  is  conceived  of  as  a  wee 
mannikin,  a  shadowy  doublet,  which  can  be  held  in  the  palm  of  a 
shaman.  It  may  leave  the  body  through  the  crown  of  the  head,  but  may 
either  return  of  its  own  accord  or  be  brought  back  through  the  minis- 
trations of  a  shaman.  If  it  fails  to  return,  it  means  that  it  has  reached 
the  land  of  disembodied  spirits,  that  its  possessor,  in  other  words,  is 
dead.  It  is  then  referred  to  by  a  term,  cheha,  which  may  be  rendered 
'ghost,'  but  which  is  more  freely  used  to  refer  to  any  discarnate  spirit 
and  even  to  any  eerie  or  highly  unusual  being,  such  as  an  elephant.  The 
ghost  is  always  thought  of  as  evil,  and  great  efforts  are  taken  to  rid  of 
its  malign  infiuence  a  house  in  which  a  person  has  died. 

Distinct  from  the  soul  is  the  hlimaksti,  often  translated  'heart.'  This 
is  not  the  anatomical  heart,  but  the  mind  or  'soul'  in  its  psychological, 
not  theological,  sense.  It  is  the  seat  or  principle  of  intelligence  charac- 
teristic of  human  beings  alone,  and  is  generally  localized  in  the  heart 
or  breast.  According  to  one  legend,  the  creator  Kapkimiyis  made  a 
vertical  column  of  ten  faces,  stuck  close  together,  and  put  it  into  the 
breast  of  the  first  man  as  his  seat  of  intelligence.  This  is  the  hlimaksti 
of  today.  If  all  ten  faces  look  in  one  direcfion,  the  man's  will  is  strong; 
if  five  look  one  way,  five  the  other,  he  is  in  a  state  of  evenly-balanced 
hesitation.  The  first  woman  had  no  hlimaksti  put  inside  of  her;  hence 
women  are  believed  to  be  more  flighty  and  less  intelligent  than  men. 

The  life  after  death  is  supposed  to  be  located  in  an  under  world, 
which  is  divided  into  a  'good'  and  a  'bad'  section.  In  the  'good'  quarter 
are  little  streams  in  which  spring-salmon  run  and  form  the  food  of  the 
ghostly  inhabitants.  The  spring-salmon  of  the  world  of  the  hving  are 
believed  to  be  sent  up  here  by  departed  spirits.  The  occupants  of  the 
'bad'  quarter  of  the  underground  world  eat  lice.  In  the  opinion  of  some 
Indians,  the  dead  turn  into  wolves  or  owls.  This  belief  does  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  the  other. 
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As  among  all  priniilive  peoples,  ihcrc  is  a  vast  lumibcr  ol  beliefs 
current  among  the  Nulka  in  regard  to  supernatural  phenomena  and 
relations.  Only  a  very  feu  o['  these  need  he  touched  upon  here.  An 
eclipse  o\'  the  sun  or  moon  is  caused  b\  a  supernatural  being  known  as 
Codfish-in-the-skN.  who  holds  the  luminary  in  his  mouth.  During  an 
eclipse  each  of  the  Indians  would  rush  olT  to  perform  a  secret  ritual  for 
trolling  fish.  The  magical  concept  at  the  basis  of  this  practice  is  evident: 
the  fish  e\enluall\  trolled  for  was  to  bite  just  as  the  Codfish  was  biting 
the  eclipsed  sun  or  moon.  Another  very  curious  belief  is  referred  to  by 
the  term  'going  off  to  another  place.'  The  Indians  believe  that  at  two 
unknown  periods  during  the  year  a  big  tide  comes  in  at  night  and  shifts 
about  everything  in  the  \  illage.  houses  and  all.  After  a  short  time,  during 
which  it  is  difficult  {o  keep  awake,  everything  is  shifted  back  to  its 
proper  place.  Should  one  be  lucky  enough  to  keep  awake  during  this 
periodic  shift,  and  be  engaged  in  a  secret  ritual,  he  is  certain  ti^  prove 
successful  in  whatever  he  is  praying  for. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  belief  concerning  the  relaiu)n  o\  human 
beings  to  the  supernatural  world  is  that  which  regards  twins  as  salmon 
incarnations.  So  much  is  this  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it  is 
believed  that  a  twin  child  involuntarily  bursts  into  tears  when  it  sees  a 
salmon  being  treated  cruelly.  Both  twin  children  and  their  lather  are 
subject  to  many  onerous  tabus,  and  the  children  are  not  expected  to 
live  long.  The  significant  thing  about  twin  fatherhood  is  that  it  makes 
of  the  father  a  mere  instrument  of  the  salmon-world,  fhe  appearance 
of  twins  is  looked  upon  as  a  harbinger  of  an  unusually  big  salmon  run, 
and  the  father  devotes  all  his  energies  during  the  fishing-season  ii>  the 
singing  of  songs,  the  performance  of  secret  rituals,  and  the  obser\ance 
of  tabus  intended  to  propitiate  the  salmon  and  pro\ide  his  fellow - 
villagers  with  a  maximum  catch.  Should  he  disregard  the  injunctions  o)i 
the  [595]  salmon-world  implied  by  the  birth  o\'  twins,  due  misfiHtune  is 
certain  to  befall  him. 

6.  RiTUAi,s.  —  Ceremonialism,  both  social  and  religious  in  character, 
is  very  prominent  in  Nutka  life.  It  is  someuhal  arbitrar\  \o  diside 
ceremonies  into  the  two  classes,  as.  on  the  one  hand,  a  religii>us  quality 
(some  sort  of  legendary  or  supernal iiral  background)  is  rarel>  absent 
from  even  the  most  matter-of-fact  or  casual  ceremiMiy  (say.  a  naming 
feast  or  invitation  ceremony),  while,  on  the  other.  e\er\  more  pn^perly 
religious  ceremony,  such  as  the  elaborate  and  peculiarls  s.icred  WoW 
ritual,  is  gi\en  the  setting  of  a  slxuIav  poihiiih  (giving  feast)  and  regularly 
contains  numberless  features  that   lia\e  a  |nirel>   social,  not  rehgiiuis. 
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significance.  The  two  major  ceremonies  of  primarily  religious  conno- 
tation are  the  Wolf  ritual  (known  by  the  natives  as  tlokwana)  and  a 
shamanistic  performance  termed  tsayek.  The  former  undoubtedly  has  a 
native  Nutka  nucleus,  but  has  been  much  influenced  by  the  winter  feast 
of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians.  The  latter  ceremony  is  primarily  at  home 
among  the  more  southern  Nutka  tribes;  it  is  also  found  among  the 
Coast  Salish  and  Quileute  (north-west  coast  of  Washington). 

The  Wolf  ritual  differs  considerably  among  the  various  Nutka  tribes 
in  its  origin  legend  and  in  its  ceremonial  details.  In  essence  it  is  a  quasi- 
dramatic  representation,  at  least  in  native  theory,  of  certain  legendary 
occurrences.  Just  as  a  young  man  or  woman,  in  the  legendary  past,  is 
believed  to  have  been  carried  away  by  the  wolves  to  their  supernatural 
home,  to  have  been  taught  many  religious  dances  and  songs,  and  to 
have  returned  to  his  people  with  these  immaterial  gifts,  so,  in  the 
ceremony  of  today,  the  novices,  who  are  to  be  initiated  into  the  cere- 
mony, are  represented  as  seized  by  wolves  that  break  into  the  village 
and  as  carried  off  into  the  woods,  there  to  be  taught  particular  dances, 
which,  after  they  are  rescued  by  the  villagers  and  exorcized,  they  perform 
among  their  own  people  in  a  state  of  religious  frenzy.  The  dances  vary 
greatly  in  character,  but  are  largely  pantomimic,  referring  either  to 
animals,  occupations,  or  supernatural  beings.  Many  of  them  are  inspired 
by  a  spirit  of  savage  recklessness  that  may  take  the  form  of  self-torture 
or  ceremonial  killing.  The  association  of  all  those  (novices  and  old 
initiates)  who  dance  a  particular  dance  into  a  'secret  society'  is  a  very 
much  more  weakly  developed  concept  than  among  the  Kwakiutl.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  individuals  who  are  banded  together  throughout 
the  ceremony  as  wolf-performers,  by  hereditary  right,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  constituting  a  true  confraternity. 

In  a  rather  vague  way  the  Wolf  ritual  may  be  interpreted  as  a  kind 
of  placating  of  the  powerful  supernatural  beings  that  appear  to  us  as 
wolves,  but  there  can,  in  actual  fact,  be  no  talk  of  a  definite  function 
of  the  ceremony.  It  is  a  complex  historical  growth  that  serves  as  a 
traditional  setting  for  the  public  expression  of  religious  emofion  (awe 
and  exaltation)  and  for  the  satisfacfion  of  certain  artistic  needs.  Even 
the  spirit  of  ribald  humour  finds  expression  in  it.  To  a  large  extent, 
also,  the  purely  religious  and  artistic  motives  are  overlaid  by  the  desire, 
so  characteristic  of  West  Coast  culture,  to  enhance  one's  social  presfige 
by  display  and  a  lavish  expenditure  of  wealth.  As  usual  with  great  tribal 
ceremonies,  it  undoubtedly  means  different  things  to  different  temper- 
aments. 
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The  tsayck  ceremony  is  oslcnsibl\  iiiKlcrUiken.  like  so  manv  other 
great  tribal  ceremonies  among  American  Indians,  for  the  cure  of  a  sick 
person  who  has  not  profited  by  ordinary  shamanisiic  ircalmenl.  I  he 
main  rcaliire  o^  the  ceremony  is  ihc  singing  of  a  peculiar  type  of  songs, 
accompanied  by  beating  of  slicks  and  certain  conventional  gesticulations 
and  jumps.  Each  Indian  that  takes  part  in  the  ceremony  sings  a  number 
o'^  such  tsayck  songs  that  have  become  his  property  by  family  inheri- 
lance.  Novices  who  are  to  be  initiated  into  the  tsuvck  ceiemon>  sing 
these  songs  for  the  first  time.  In  the  course  of  the  ceremony  another 
and  more  advanced  type  of  initiation  takes  place  ~  that  of  those  who 
have  had  some  supernatural  shamanistic  experience,  or  who  ha\e  a 
hereditary  shamanistic  right,  into  the  formal  status,  often  theoretical 
rather  than  actual,  of  shaman.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  offers  sug- 
gestive parallels  to  the  well-known  Mide'wiwin  of  the  Ojibwa  and  other 
Algonquian  tribes.  Indeed,  the  two  types  of  initiation,  tsayck  proper 
and  shamanistic,  may  be  looked  upon  as  constituting  a  series  of  degrees 
not  unlike  the  more  intricately  developed  system  of  shamanistic  degrees 
current  among  the  Algonquian  tribes. 
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the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Belfast  meeting, 
1902,  pp.  355-449;  'Notes  on  the  Skqo'mic  of  British  Columbia,  a 
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1 .  The  paragraph  divisions  of  the  original,  in  which  some  material 
was  relegated  to  smaller  print,  have  been  slightly  revised  in  this  reprint- 
ins. 


Indian  Legends  from  Vancouver  Island 

Legend  and  myth  permeate  the  whole  of  Indian  lite.  I.aeh  inhe  has 
not  only  its  stock  ol'  myths,  wonder  tales  oi"  what  took  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  told  mostly  for  the  fun  of  the  telling,  but  also 
its  set  of  legends,  no  less  supernaliiral  in  conlcnl.  which  deal  uilh  tribal 
or  family  history,  the  origins  of  clans  and  ceremonies,  and  the  strange 
adventures  of  remote  ancestors. 

The  Nootka  Indians,  who  embrace  a  number  of  tribes  on  the  \sesi 
coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  They  distinguish 
very  strictly  between  myths  proper  and  legends.  Both  are  believed  to  be 
true,  but  the  myths  go  back  to  a  misty  past  in  which  the  world  wore  a 
very  different  aspect  from  its  familiar  appearance  of  today,  when  animals 
were  human  beings,  to  be  later  transformed  into  the  creatures  we  knt)w, 
and  the  tribes  of  men  had  not  yet  settled  in  their  historic  places  nor 
started  upon  their  appointed  tasks,  while  the  legends  deal  with  suppos- 
edly historical  characters  of  human  kind,  are  definitely  localized  and 
connect  directly  with  the  tribes  of  today  and  what  is  of  ceremonial  or 
social  importance  to  them.  A  myth,  among  the  Nootka  Indians,  is  no 
one's  especial  property.  It  may  be  told  by  any  one  and  is  generally 
known  to  a  large  number.  A  legend,  on  the  other  hand,  is  family 
property.  Only  those  may  tell  it  who  have  an  inherited  right  to  it;  who 
trace  descent,  in  other  words,  from  the  hero  ol'  the  legend,  the  ancestor 
who  has  met  one  or  more  supernatural  beings,  has  gained  "power"  Worn 
them,  and  has  bequeathed  to  his  descendants  not  onl\  this  "'power"  but 
a  number  of  privileges,  such  as  names,  songs,  and  dances,  which  derise 
from  the  ancestral  experiences.  Thus  the  legend  becomes  itself  a  formal 
"privilege,"  inheritable  like  all  other  types  of  privilege  among  these 
Indians. 

As  illustrative  of  the  mythology  of  the  Nootka  Indians,  I  have  selected 
a  brief  myth  and  a  longer  legend.  The  former,  which  tells  o\'  the  t>rigin 
of  mosquitoes,  belongs  to  a  type  that  is  particularly  well  represented  in 
the  mythology  of  the  American  Indians.  This  is  the  e\planator>  m>ih. 
in  which  some  feature  of  the  presenl-da\  workl  is  earned  back  to  the 
primeval  period  and  explained  as  the  coiisecjuence  ol  a  more  or  less 
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casual  episode.  The  legend,  it  will  be  observed,  though  equally  fanciful 
from  our  modern  point  of  view,  has  a  quasi-historical  air  about  it.  The 
hero  and  his  jealous  rival  are  named  and  the  topography  is  specific.  An 
Indian,  hearing  the  story,  connects  it  at  once  with  a  particular  chiefs 
family  in  a  particular  village  and  sees  the  social  relevance  of  each  and 
every  incident  in  it.  We  are  to  understand  that  the  hero's  powers  of 
supernatural  sight  and  of  the  overcoming  of  his  enemies  with  the 
grindstone,  the  gift  of  the  whales,  have  come  down  to  his  descendants, 
in  theory  if  not  in  practice.  There  is  much  in  the  legend  that  is  redolent 
of  the  old  Indian  life  of  the  West  Coast  — the  capture  of  the  whale-drift, 
the  betrayal  [143]  of  a  hated  rival,  the  revelation  of  the  dead  whale  as 
a  spirit  canoe,  the  gum-chewing,  the  references  to  mourning,  and  the 
stark  background  of  sea  and  rocky  coast. 

The  stories  are  literal  translations  of  Indian  narratives  that  were 
dictated  to  me  several  years  ago.  I  have  not  attempted  to  embellish 
them  in  any  way  nor  to  tone  down  passages  that  may  seem  somewhat 
coarse  or  brutal  to  a  gentle  reader.  The  Indian  naivete  of  expression, 
too,  has  been  preserved  so  far  as  our  English  idiom  allows.  It  seems 
worth  while  to  give  some  idea  of  the  oral  literature  of  the  West  Coast 
natives  as  it  actually  exists  and  to  leave  a  free,  literary  rehandling  of 
the  incidents  to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  Indians  as  exotic  material 
rather  than  as  objects  of  study. 

[Dr.  Sapir  then  gave  two  interesting  examples  of  the  type  of  myth 
and  legend  prevalent  among  the  Nootka  Indians  of  Vancouver  Island. 
He  read  his  own  Hteral  translations  of  a  myth  entitled:  "What  Mosqui- 
toes Are  Made  Of  and  a  legend  "Always-Lifts-Up"  and  "Sore-Headed 
Whales. "^'^  These  valuable  examples  of  Indian  folk-lore  are  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Museum  and  may  be  seen  and  read  on  request.] 


Editorial  Notes 

Originally  published  in  Transactions,  Women's  Canadian  Historical 
Society  of  Ottawa  9,  142-143  (1925).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Ottawa. 

1.  These  texts  are  to  appear  in  Volumes  XI-XII  of  The  Collected 
Works  of  Edward  Sapir.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  National  Museum  of 
Civilization,  Hull,  Quebec. 


Sones  for  a  Comox  Dance  Mask' 


In  November,  19 13,  while  engaged  in  a  study  of  the  language  and 
culture  of  the  Xootka  Indians  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  Albcrni, 
British  Columbia  (X'ancouver  Island),  I  obtained  from  Tommy  Hill, 
a  half-breed  Comox  Indian*,  a  dancing  mask  which  was  used  in  the 
Grizzly-bear  Dance.  This  dance,  though  known  to  the  Nootka  under 
the  name  of  tia'naqinak,  'imitating  a  grizzl)--bear*  (cf.  Kuakiutl 
nan,  > grizzly-bear »),  is  not  a  native  Nootka  dance,  at  least  in  the 
Barkley  Sound  region,  but  has  come  to  them  by  intermarriage  with 
Kwakiutl  or  other  tribes,  like  the  Comox,  who  have  themselves  under 
Kwakiutl  influence.  The  Comox  Grizzly-bear  Dance,  according  to  my 


Footnotes. 

'  Published  by  permission  of  the  National  Museum  of  Canada.  This  paper, 
in  an  unfinished  state,  was  found  among  Dr.  Sapir's  manuscripts  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  f'ebruary  4,  1939.  It  had  been  completed  to  a  point  midway  of 
the  legend,  apparently  in  1927.  The  second  half  has  been  put  together  from 
his  attached  notes,  and  for  any  errors  in  this  part,  I  must  assume  responsibility. 
The  final  paragraph,  was  of  course,  not  contained  in  the  notes.  —  L.  S. 

■  The  Comox  (g'onw'x-"s)  are  a  Coast  Salish  tribe  of  the  east  coast  of 
\'ancouver  Island.     They  live  just  south  of  the  Kwakiutl. 
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informant,  was  used  in  a  potlatch  during  what  the  Nootka  call  the 
'nucciti  part  of  the  distribution  of  property,  not  the  pa'Upa'ya.  The 
former  term  refers  to  the  general  distribution  of  property,  for  which 
the  recipients  make  no  return,  the  latter  to  the  gifts  made  to 
specially  invited  chiefs,  who  are  expected  to  make  return  gifts, 
equivalent  or  with  interest,  at  a  later  time.  The  hereditary  privilege, 
or  topa'ti,  to  use  the  Xootka  term,  for  this  dance  and  its  accom- 
panying songs  was  derived  by  Tommy  through  his  Comox  mother. 
His  Nootka  father  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  privilege  in  his 
own  right. 

The  legend,  without  which  no  ceremonial  dance  is  a  true  privilege, 
was  recounted  by  Tommy  Bill  as  follows: 

A  long  time  ago  one  of  the  Comox  people,  named  O'vta'l s,  called  all  his 
brothers  together  to  hunt  deer.  He  was  the  oldest  of  them  and  belonged  to 
the  .\'d''''.\c'  band,  "Born  like  a  baby".  He  took  along  a  big  canoe  and  there 
were  twenty  whit  him  in  all  —  eight  brothers  and  twelve  cousins  or  other 
kinsmen.  They  departed  from  the  village  of  T' -td ind'taux"^  and  went  up  into 
the  bush  for  deer,  but  on  that  first  day  he  did  not  get  any.  On  the  same 
[second?]  day  he  went  up  again  to  hunt  deer,  this  time  to  a  place  called 
T'ciqo'otin}     He  got  nothing. 

(A  shaman  who  was  in  the  village  dreamt  at  the  time  of  the  Winter  Feast* 
about  a  big  bird  in  the  mountains  who  was  called  Xivdixivai.  He  dreamt 
that  the  hunter  and  his  brothers  were  going  out  hunting  again  long  after.) 

The  hunter  did  not  know  why  he  could  get  no  deer,  so  next  time  they  went 
out  he  took  along  two  dogs,  a  male  and  female.  The  male  dog  was  called 
Ane'nos  and  was  a  good  hunting  dog.  The  bitch  was  named  Si'l'pi-t.  The 
dogs  started  to  bark  m  the  bush,  while  the  canoe  was  waiting  in  the  water 
alongside  the  beach.  The  great  bird  Xivdixivai  was  heard  making  a  noise  in 
the  bush  by  the  hunters.  It  sounded  like  thunder,  with  the  land  sliding  and 
making  a  prolonged  sound  of  .]-,  and  the  mountain  trembled.  All  the  time 
the  dogs  kept  barking.  Then  they  came  down  to  the  beach.  6'tnnl's  said 
to  the  bitch,  "Why  don't  you  bring  down  the  thing  which  is  making  that  noise?» 


^  On  the  Cameron  River. 
*  Valdez  Island,  off  Cape  Mudge. 

M  use  the   term    that   Boas   has   made  familiar  for  the  Kwakiutl.     Tommy 
Bill  used  the  Nootka  term,  t-tokwana.     The  Comox  term   is  dt'tdjo'sot. 
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Fig.  I.  Coniox  dancing  mask.  Xati(jnal  Museum  of  Canada. 

So  the  dogs  went  back  into  the  bush  where  tlic  noise  was.  The  noise  came 
nearer  and  nearer  toward  the  canoe. 

Finally  O'/nal's  saw  the  bird  coming  dancing  like  a  man;  jus!  like  a  man 
he  was,  except  for  his  face.  And  the  dogs  were  driving  him  and  were  accom- 
panied by  a  grizzly-bear  who  went  before  them.  The  dogs  kept  barking.  Those 
men  on  the  beach  just  watched  and  saw  what  was  happening.*  The  bird  started 
to  dance  toward  the  canoe  and  they  watched  it.  .\'i('it/r/rai  danced  right  into 
the  ground,  leaving  behind  him  his  feathers  and  wooden  mask. 

After  the  bird  was  gone,  (y'tna'l's  went  ashore  and  took  the  feathers,  because 
he  was  the  oldest  brother.  Thus  he  got  the  hereditary  privilege  (lofui  li)  for 
this  dance.  The  grizzly-bear  went  back  into  the  bush:  O'tun'i's  did  not  kill 
him.  The  hunters  returned  home,  taking  the  dogs  with  them.  They  never 
told  anyone  about  it. 

The  oldest  brother  began  a  big  potlatch  at  which  he  showed  the  people  the 
Xwdixwai  mask  and  the  Grizzly  bear  dance.  He  began  to  dance:  everyone 
saw  it.  It  was  fine  looking.  Everybody  wanted  that  dance  privilege,  but  he 
would  not  give  it  to  them.     One  of  the  chiefs  of  that  tribe,  of  the  band  called 


Dr.  Sapir's  manuscript  ended  abruptly  at  this  point.   —    L.  S. 
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Q'otno'.vs,  wanted  to  marry  the  daughter  of  O'ma'/s:  she  was  named  Lohva.iq' , 
•  Favorite  one*.  She  married  this  chief  and  got  the  hereditary  privilege  to  that 
dance.  (If  one  has  a  daughter,  she  gets  such  privileges,  topa'ti,  for  her  son.) 
The  privilege  spread  from  them  to  other  tribes.  This  dance  started  right  here 
T'^a'mu  tattx" . 

In  tliis  dance,  the  dancer  appears  alone  with  the  mask  on  his 
head,  his  body  covered  by  a  grizzly-bear  skin.  Mask  and  garment 
cover  him  completely,  so  that  nothing  human  is  visible.  He  moves  his 


Qccomponiment:  CJ       Lf  LT    and  so  forth 


i 


:i^ 


t'  JHH 


?£ 


wo         hwQ      hwa         a 


ei  —  yi      ne-e — en 


i 


Fine 


^j  >jr] 


?^^^^^^ 


^ 


hu-u 


e  —en 


WQ    hwa  hwQ    a 


E^ 


^ 


ey-i 


repeated  ad  libitum,  with  the  part  after 
Fine,  which  is  left  out  only  at  last. 


Afterafew  repetitions  the  following  variant  occurs  (the  first  two  bars 
ond  the  rest  identical  with  the  form  above): 


i 


rubotp,  slower 


-6- 


J'j  jj  Jr 


i 


g 


ya— Q    ya-lai-Klis   >nans        no 


i 


x)\  J  J  a  ji=^ 


hu  — u  e— en 

occompflniment'    f        LfL/Lf        f        LfLfC/ 

The  Grizzly-bear  Song. 


la       yo wo— a — oi 

etc.  as  above;  after  a  few  repeti- 
tions again  the  variant  with  the 
text  is  sung. 
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head  about  jerkily  from  siilc  to  sulc,  uttcriii^j  a  tnllcil  sound  like 
/^'■  +  ,  ami  inovini^r  the  beak  up  and  down.  The  mask  has  no  eyeholes, 
so  that   tlie  liaiicer  has  to  see  out  through  the  nose/ 

The  dancer  makes  four  appearances.  When  he  enters  the  first 
time,  they  all  start  to  sin^  the  Grizzl\  bear  sonj^.  bcalin^i  time  with 
sticks  on  planks  by  way  of  accompaniment.  This  son^;  is  sung 
twice:  on  tiie  first  and  second  appearances.  The  -\n'<*'-»'^i'<»/(bird)song 
is  sun>4   at   the   third   and    fourth  entries  t<t  the  same  accompaniment. 

Grizzly-hcur  Sujig.^ 

The   soii^    burden,   as   noted    from   Toinm)-    Hill's   lips,   is: 

\j'\i'  (or   'tfV').  .  .'/y .  .  .uui'Jrwa'/ii  Hii'}i  hu'm'n    .    'lya' 
The  words,   which  are  evidently  in  the    Kwakiutl    lanj^uage,   are: 
ya'laikli's  x.nis  'ua'la,    >> making  shake  the  sk\-     Preferring   to  the 
gri/.zly-bear). 

Xid a ix u'  a i  So  }ig. 

Burden  and   words  of  this  song  are: 

j'a'j'a'j'a'  he'ya    kivits  7io'7ikzi.'a'}ia>ic' lii'ytk .  .    u  v        u^ 
The  prose   form  of  the  last  words  are  kwits  do'dk'u'dimi"  .x^ .     lots 
of  people,   all   tribes     (who  see  this  dance). 


'  The  photograph  of  the  mask  used  here  as  an  illustration  was  pcncrously 
provided  by  Dr.  D.  Jenness  and  the  National  Museum  of  Canada.  I)r.  Sapir's 
catalog  entry  reads:  »The  present  specimen  has  panther  [cougarl  skin  at'achcd. 
though  it  should  properly  speaking,  be  grizzly  bcar.»   —  L.  S. 

"  The  phonograph  records  of  the  two  songs  iNos.  76  and  77^  arc  dcpo>ited 
with  the  National  Museum  of  Canada.  Thanks  are  due  Dr.  CfCorRC  HtT/og 
for  the  transcriptions  reproduced  here.  Dr.  Herzog  makes  the  following  comments: 

"The  song  texts  under  the  melodies  represent  what  was  heard  from  the 
records;    thus    the   slight    divergence    from   the  te.\t  as  dictated  by  the  Indian. 

^Grizsly  bear  Song:  The  accompaniment  for  the  last  staff  alternates  with 
the  simple  eighths  given  at  first.  The  tones  'g'  and  'd'  were  sung  somewhat 
high.  A  grace  note  without  a  head  indicates  uncertain  pitch.  The  inverted 
hold  stands  for  a  slight  shortening. 

Xiraixicai  Song:  The  beats  in  parentheses  are  optional.  They  are  often 
omitted;  the  second  beat  in  the  first  bar  was  omitted  occasionally.  There  is 
in  both  songs  a  slight  increase  of  speed  and  pitch  throughout.   —   L.  S. 
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ya     ya        ya-ai   hci-ya'       kwits    non-kwa-ha ne  — ye-hei-ye 

b«rt.ngrfsticKv.r  t    r  >        r  r     r  \  rv  r        cd        r  (D  r     i 

2.       3." 


^^ 


i 


ya       ya       ya-oi  hei  — ya'       Kwits  non-kwo- ho  —  ne-ye-hei-ye 
rv  r  I       r  r      r  ^         r  i  r         (D        r»  r     \ 

After  a  considerable  number  of  repetitions  of  the  song  the  following 
cries  ore  uttered  •• 


Jf  o'  ~-^~z. 


^ 


=i 


:j 


1^ 


glis&ofldo 


glissando 


Afterwords  the  song  is  taken  up  ogam 


Variants: 


^ 


^ 


The  Xwaixvvai  Song. 

This  dance  privilege  seems  to  have  been  hereditary  in  a  particular 
family  within  the  Xa'" xe'  band  of  Comox,  to  which  the  hero  of 
the  legend  belonged.  Tommy  Bill,  the  present  owner,  get  it  from  — 
or  rather  through  —  his  mother  from  his  maternal  uncle,  who  when 
>'tired  of  it»  handed  it  over  to  Tommy.  It  had  come  into  the  hands  of 
this  maternal  pair  from  their  mother,^  who  in  turn  had  inherited  it  from 
her  father,  &"ma'is,  head  chief  of  the  Xa'^'xc'  band  (who  was  not  the 
legendary  hero  of  that  name,  however).  In  191 3  Tommy  said  that  he 
expected  to  hand  on  the  privilege  to  his  son.  Tommy,  his  mother 
and  her  brother,  his  maternal  grandmother  and  greatgrandfather  all 

*  Tommy's  mother  was  named  Hclgyais,  »Stone  thrown  into  the  fire.-"  her 
brother  \Va'^kyas{2.  Bella  Bella  name;  her  mother  TcUiis ok' t' ,  »Dancing  robe». 
Tommy's  maternal  grandfather  was  of  the  I"igsin  band.  —  L.  S. 
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bclonfjcd  to  the  Xti'" xc'  band.  With  Toiumy  ami  lii!>  son,  the  dance 
passed  from  the  Coniox  into  Nootka  hands.  Apart  from  the 
circumstances  in  the  j^ranchnother's  generation,  for  wliich  our  data 
are  iiicomplcle,  the  record  seems  to  inthcate  that  men  alone  imper- 
sonateil  the  dance  cliaractcr  but  that  the  property  right  could,  and 
did.   pass  through   female  relatives. 

The  dance  antl  its  accompanying  songs  are  uscti  only  m  really 
hi«;  potlatches.  When  'I'omm)-  was  about  twelve  years  old,  his 
motlier's  brother  siiowed  the  dance  at  a  Como.x  potlatch  where  the 
amount  of  property  involved  reached  S  lOOO.  Tonuny  himself  said  that 
lie  would  not  perform  it  at  a  mere  Sioo  or  $200  potlatch;  yet  on 
another  occasion  he  stated  that  he  had  danceil  it  at  Ts  UaatH' 
Nootka  reserve,  near  Alberni,  in  191  i  when  he  gave  a  potlatch 
costing  him  $150  to  the  r^ok'-u'd'atf/"  peo|)Ie.  This  potlatch  was 
a  puberty  ceremon\'  heki  for  his  half-sister,'"  and  in  it,  said  Tommy, 
»this  dance  was  the  main  thing  he  showed   . 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  Gri/.zly-bear  Dance  must  for  the  present 
remain  uncertain.  The  Como.x  claim  to  origin  rests  in  their  legend, 
but  the  fabrication  of  such  tales  to  assign  a  local  origin  to  demon- 
strably borrowed  dances  is  a  characteristic  practice  of  Northwest  Coast 
tribes.  Against  the  Como.x  claim  is  the  circumstance  that  the  words 
of  the  Grizzly-bear  song  are  f^resuniably  Kuakiutl.  it  ma\'  well  be 
that  the  unity  of  dance  impersonation  and  song  represents  onl\'  an 
historical  amalgam  from  diverse  sources.  In  an)'  event  the  inmiediate 
source  of  the  complex,  so  far  as  the  Nootka  are  concerned,  was 
the  Comox;  what  was  once  Comox  is  now  by  inheritance  Nootka, 
definitely    established    among    their    hcrcditar\'  or  tppa'ti  j>rivileges. 


'"  The  notes  state  »for  his  half  sister.  .  .  who  was  then  'liitsciL.*  In  his 
paper  »A  Girl's  Puberty  Ceremony  among  the  Nootka  Indians*  'Transactions. 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  jrd  scries.  \'ol.  7,  pp.  67  —  80,  1913.  Or.  .Sapir  wrote 
that  at  the  first  appearance  of  the  menses,  the  father  or  guardian  of  the  girl 
gives  a  feast  or  potlatch.  .  .  This  first  ceremony  is  termed  '  aitsl'oht.  which  may 
be  translated  'menstrual  potlatch',  from  ' .aitscil.  'to  have  a  menstrual  flow' 
(p.  67).  -   L.  S. 
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Originally  published  m  VaHuos  4.  4^)     ."^5  (  U).^M.   Kcpnnicd  b\   per- 
mission of  the  Ethnographieal  Mtiseuin  of  Sweden. 


Luck-Stones  amoiiLi  ihc  ^aiia 

The  Yana  Indians,  who  li\ctl  in  ihc  iu>rihcrn  part  o\  c  aiilDrnia  cast 
of  the  Sacramcnlo  Ri\cr.  would  oWcn  pick  up  small  sIdiics  knoun  as 
'd'nunuip.'d^^^  (etymology  uncertain,  hut  cl.  V>////-,  "to  dig  oul"),  that 
weie  characterized  by  peculiarities  oI\h>Kh.  markings,  or  shape.  Those 
of  round  shape  and  such  as  had  light-colored  bands  (interpreted  as 
rattlesnakes)  were  particularly  sought.  They  were  believed  to  bestow 
good  luck  upon  their  fmder  and  possessor  in  whale\er  pursuit  he 
required  their  aid,  —  the  cure  o(  disease,  hunting,  gambling,  and  the 
Uke.  As  a  rule,  the  possession  of  these  luck-stones  was  kept  a  secret,  as 
indicated,  for  instance,  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  kept  in  the  house, 
but  in  some  secluded  spot  in  the  woods  known  only  to  their  possessor. 
The  women  made  small  cylindrical  baskets  for  their  reception.  Ihe 
material  of  these  baskets  was  merely  the  twigs  o\'  the  Dmiglas  spruce, 
the  needles  being  left  on;  in  construction  the\  were  open-uork  twined, 
the  thin  twigs  serving  as  parallel  perpendicular  warp  elements,  thmner 
peeled  strips  as  woot\  while  the  needles  served  as  a  sort  o\'  thatch  to  fill 
up  the  open-work  interstices.  As  regards  si/e.  the\  were  about  Unc  or 
six  inches  in  height  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  in  general  appearance 
not  unlike  a  bird's  nest.  The  spruce  basket,  with  its  luck-stones,  was 
not  placed  on  the  ground,  but  was  hidden  up  m  a  tree,  so  that  m^  one 
might  touch  it.  If  one  desired  to  obtain  sc^ne  o['  the  magic  pi>wer 
resident  in  the  luck-stones,  as,  for  instance,  when  preparing  for  a 
gambling  contest,  the  hands  were  wetted  and  carefully  rubbed  o\er 
them,  the  knowledge  of  this  action  being  carefull>  kept  Wom  ail. 

Still  more  potent  than  the  ommuip'd  were  small,  white  prismatic 
rocks,  generally  of  quartz.  These  were  known  as  k'.ulnmis'i,  translated 
by  the  informant  as  "diamonds"  (see  Curtin.  'C'reatiiMi  Msths  o{  Prim- 
itive America,''  p.  473).  As  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  either  the 
'onumiip'.d  or  k'.iihuats'.i  were  directh  worshipped,  or  e\en  e\plicitl> 
associated  with  spirits  giving  them  their  su|->ernatural  power,  it  is  perhaps 
best  to  refrain  from  using  the  \\o\\\  ■fclishisnr"  in  ci>nnection  with  them. 
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Editorial  Notes 

Originally  published  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  21,  42  (1908). 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Folklore  Society. 

1.  Sapir  corrects  the  initial  '6  and  'o  in  Hne  3  to  'o. 


Review  o\' 
C.  Hart  Merriam,  llw  Dawn  of  flu-  World 

The  Dawn  oj  the  World,  Myths  and  Weird  I  ales  lold  h>  the  Mewan 
Indians  of  Cahfornia.  By  C.  Hart  Merriam.  Cle\ehind:  Ihe  Arthur 
H.Clark  Company,  1910. 

This  work  of  a  well-known  Ameriean  bioU>gist  resembles  Jeremiah 
Curtin's  "Creation  Myths  of  Primitive  America"  in  that  it  endeavors  to 
acquaint  the  general  public  with  a  body  of  aboriginal  American  myths, 
further  in  the  fact  that  the  tribe  selected  for  the  purpose  is  Californian. 
Mr.  Merriam's  book,  however,  has  not  only  a  popular  appeal  but  is  o{ 
distinct  scientific  value  and  as  such  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal  and 
study  on  the  part  of  those  interested  in  American  Indian  m>thoK)u> 
and  ethnology.  The  greater  part  of  the  Californian  insthologic  material 
hitherto  published  (Hupa,  Kato,  Wishosk.  Lassik.  Shasta,  Achomavvi. 
Atsugewi,  Yana,  Wintun,  Maidu)  belongs  to  the  smaller  half  of  the  stale 
lying  north  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  Besides  some  material,  mostl>  San 
Luiseiio  and  Diegueiio,  from  the  extreme  southern  part  o'i  the  stale, 
practically  nothing,  if  we  except  Dr.  Kroeber's  "M\ihs  of  South  Central 
California,"  which  are  chiefiy  Yokuts,  has  been  published  specificallv 
referring  to  the  folk-lore  of  the  Indians  between  San  lrancisct>  Bav  and 
the  Mexican  border.  "The  Dawn  of  the  World."  as  explamed  bv  its 
subtitle,  is  devoted  to  the  tribes  variously  known  as  Miwok  (Merriam's 
Mewuk)  and  Moquelumnan.  These  tribes.  i>f  whom  hardlv  anvlhing 
beyond  fragmentary  notes  have  been  published,  include  the  Miwok 
proper  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  the  fcnnhills  o\  the  Sierra  Nevada 
to  the  east,  the  Coast  Miwok  just  north  i>f  (lolden  Ciate  nearly  \o 
Russian  River,  and  the  small  group  of  C'leai-  I  akc  \liwok  northeast  o{ 
the  Coast  Miwok. 

The  body  of  the  book  consists  o^  a  set  o\  over  lhirl\  mvths  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  called  "ancient  mvths"  bv  Mr.  Merriam. 
and  a  series  of  beliefs  or  "present-day  myths"  respecting  ammals.  ghosts 
and  the  sign  of  death,  iiauiral  phenomena,  witches,  pigmies,  giants  and 
other  fabulous  beinijs:  an  inlroducluin  on  ihc  general  characicrisius  o\ 
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Miwok  mythology  prefaces  these  two  parts.  Many  of  the  myths  proper 
are  very  short  and  are  evidently  but  fragments  of  what  must  originally 
have  been  fuller  narratives.  "During  the  few  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  tales  were  collected,"  says  Mr.  Merriam,  "several  of  the  tribes 
have  become  extinct."  Hence  even  a  fragmentary  myth  is  of  positive 
value  and  thanks  are  due  Mr.  Merriam  for  having  rescued  what  in  some 
cases  would  very  soon  have  become  irretrievably  lost.  Several  points  of 
interest  come  out  when  the  main  facts  of  Miwok  mythology  are  consid- 
ered in  comparison  with  those  of  other  Californian  tribes.  In  the  first 
place,  the  creation  of  the  world  from  out  of  a  watery  waste,  a  myth 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  Maidu,  Wintun  and  Achomawi  of  northern 
California,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  here;  the  creation  of  man  from 
feathers  is  characteristic  of  the  tribe.  Secondly,  Coyote,  who  in  most 
American  Indian  mythologies  is,  if  not  always  entirely,  yet  generally  to 
a  considerable  extent,  looked  upon  as  a  "trickster,"  meddlesome  and 
obscene,  is  among  the  Miwok  a  consistently  benevolent  being  and  is, 
somewhat  vaguely,  looked  upon  as  the  creator.  The  great  role  played 
in  Miwok  mythology  by  the  falcon,  to  a  less  extent  also  the  "condor," 
is  further  noteworthy;  this  feature  is  paralleled  also  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Yokuts,  who  live  to  the  south  of  the  Miwok.  Not  a  few  of  the 
myths  published  by  Mr.  Merriam  find  ready  analogues  among  other 
Californian  tribes,  some  even  outside  of  California.  Such,  to  menfion 
but  a  few,  are  the  theft  of  fire,  of  which  quite  a  number  of  versions  are 
found  in  the  book,  the  making  of  hands  for  man  by  the  lizard,  and  the 
"bear  and  deer"  story  (pp.  103-112),  a  widely  spread  myth  found  also 
in  the  Columbia  River  region  and  among  the  Shoshone  of  the  Great 
Basin.  The  second  part  of  the  book,  the  "present-day  myths,"  contains 
much  of  ethnologic  interest  and  many  of  the  beliefs  Hsted  could  be 
paralleled  among  other  tribes.  That  it  is  necessary  for  a  person  before 
he  dies  to  have  his  nose  perforated  (p.  218)  is,  for  instance,  a  belief 
shared  also  by  the  Yana  of  northern  California  as  well  as  by  other  tribes 
of  the  state. 

The  myths  are  told  in  a  rather  agreeable  [558]  style  and  seem  to 
reproduce  the  spirit  of  the  original  as  well  as  could  be  expected  of 
narratives  not  based  directly  on  Indian  texts.  The  pracfise  adopted  by 
Mr.  Merriam,  as  before  him  by  Curdn,  of  speaking  of  the  animal,  or 
better,  pre-animal,  characters  by  their  Indian  names  instead  of  by  the 
English  translations  of  these  names  is  hardly  to  be  commended.  Nothing 
IS  gamed  thereby.  The  Indian  names  are  not  really  proper  nouns,  but 
merely  the  ordinary  words  for  the  animals  referred  to,  so  that  their  use 
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not  only  taxes  the  memory  of  the  reader,  but,  to  some  extent,  gives  him 
a  mistaken  idea  of  the  character  of  the  myiholoiiy.  ^'el  it  wt)uld  be  mere 
carping  to  dwell  on  so  small  a  mailer.  It  is  U)  be  hoped  that  this 
contribution  lo  California  folk-K>ic  uill  be  followed  b>  otiiers  from  the 
pen  o\'  Mr.  Merriam. 


Editorial  Nolo 

Originally  published  in  Science  32,  557-55S  (1910).   Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  American  Association  fc^r  the  .Advancement  i»f  Science. 


Song  Rccilali\c  in  I\iiiilc  M\lholt)gy' 

The  prominent  place  occupied  by  song  in  the  mental  culture  of  the 
American  Indians  is  well  recognized  by  ethncjiogists,  in  s|)ilc  of  the 
relatively  small  bulk  of  aboriginal  musical  material  that  has  hereto- 
fore been  published.  Generally  Indian  music  is  of  greatest  significance 
when  combined  with  the  dance  in  ritualistic  or  ceremonial  perform- 
ances. Nevertheless  the  importance  of  music  in  non-ceremonial  acts 
—  for  instance,  in  the  hand-game  played  by  practically  all  tribes  west 
of  the  Rockies  —  should  not  be  minimized.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  call  attention  to  the  part  that  song  i)lays  in  one  of  these  non- 
ceremonial  cases,  as  illustrated  by  the  southern  Paiutes  of  southwest- 
ern Utah.-  Not  infrequently  in  America,  particularly  where  song  en- 
ters in,  mythology  is  closely  linked  with  ritual;  but  as  Paiute  myths 
have,  as  far  as  could  be  learned,  no  ritualistic  aspect  whatever,  the 
term  "non-ceremonial"  as  applied  to  them  seems  justified. 

There  is  one  type  of  myth-song  that  is  evidently  very  common  in 
America.  This  is  the  short  song  found  inserted  here  and  there  in  the 
body  of  a  myth,  generally  intended  to  express  some  emotion  or  striking 
thought  of  a  character.  It  is  generally  of  very  limited  melodic  range 
and  very  definite  rhythmic  structure.  Sometimes  it  is  quite  different  in 
character  from  the  regular  types  of  song  in  vogue,  not  infrequently 
being  considerc^i  specifically  appropriate  to  the  character  involved; 
while  at  other  times  it  appro.ximates  in  form  such  well-recognized 
types  as  the  round-dance  song  or  medicine  song,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  narrative.  The  text  to  such  a  song  is  very  often  ob.scurc. 
Even  where  it  docs  not  consist  either  entirely  or  in  part  of  mere  bur- 
dens, the  words  are  apt  to  be  unusual  in  grammatical  form,  archaic, 
borrowed  from  a  neighboring  dialect,  difiicult  to  translate,  or  otherwi.sc 
out  of  the  ordinary.   Ordinarily  collectors  of  Indian  myths  have  rc- 

'  Published  with  consent  of  the  Museum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

*  Reference  is  here  had  to  the  Kaibab  Paiutes  of  the  nciKhborhooti  of  Kanab,  in  south- 
western Utah,  and  Moccasin  Springs,  in  nurthwestcrn  Arizona.  They  hunt  deer  on  the 
well-timbered  Kaibab  Plateau  stnith  as  far  as  the  Colorado  River.  They  now  number 
about  eighty  or  ninety  individuals.  LinRuistirally  Kaibab  P.iiulc  belongs  to  the  Utc- 
Chemehuevi  group  of  Plateau  Shoshonean,  dilTiring  only  di.declically  from  I'lc,  than 
which,  it  would  seem,  it  is  more  archaic.  The  Paiute  material  made  use  uf  in  this  p.Tpcr 
was  obtained  in  four  months'  work  for  the  University  Museum  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (February-June,  1910)  with  Tony  Tillohash,  a  younp  man  of  the  K.iibab 
Paiutes,  then  finishing  a  course  of  study  at  ("ariisic.  Despite  his  live  year  trom 

home,  Tony's  musical  memory  was  quite  remarkable.  Hcsidcs  the  myth  ■  n  of 

here,  over  two  hundred  other  songs  of  various  kinds  (three  or  four  varieties  oi  '«.ry  "  or 
mourning  songs,bear-dance  songs, round-danccsongs, ghost-dance  songs, medicine  sonRS, 
gambling  songs,  scalp  songs,  and  others  less  easy  to  classify)  were  obtained  from  him. 
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f rained  from  taking  down  music  and  words  of  such  songs/  though 
there  is  small  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  that  they  occur  in  regions 
widely  apart.  From  the  point  of  view  of  style  in  native  mythology,  an 
aspect  of  the  subject  not  generally  given  the  attention  it  deserves,  it 
would  be  highly  desirable  to  record  carefully  all  such  myth-songs.  A 
few  such  songs  have  been  recorded  by  the  writer  in  Uintah  Ute  and 
Kaibab  Paiute  myth-texts.  As  it  is  intended  to  pubHsh  them  in  their 
proper  setting,  it  is  not  necessary  to  anticipate  in  this  place.  They  do 
not  differ  in  general  character  from  songs  of  the  type  already  pubHshed. 

There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  second  type  of  myth-song  in 
America,  —  the  song  which  itself  narrates  a  myth.  The  most  elaborate 
examples  known  of  such  myth-songs  are  the  Homeric  poems,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  were  sung  by  rhapsodists  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  stringed  instrument.  Dr.  Kroeber  refers  to  dream  myths  of  the 
Mohave,  that  are  sung  by  the  person  who  has  dreamt  the  myth.  As  he 
has  as  yet  pubhshed  no  example  of  these  songs,  it  is  impossible  at  present 
to  say  whether  the  myths  are  sung  entire  or  only  in  part,  and  whether 
the  words  are  set  by  the  dreamer  once  for  all  to  a  definitely  recurring 
melody  pr  set  of  melodies,  or,  as  seems  more  probable,  may  vary  in 
actual  form  so  long  as  they  fit  the  rhythm  of  the  song  and  tell  the  story. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  the  Mohave  myth-songs  referred  to  are  of  the 
same  general  type  as  the  Diegueno  songs  of  which  specimens  have  been 
recently  pubHshed  in  text  without  music  by  Mr.  Waterman. ^  These 
are  set  songs  of  no  great  length,  that,  in  a  more  or  less  definitely  deter- 
mined series,  relate,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  refer,  to  a  myth.  It 
seems  that  also  the  Navaho  and  the  Pueblo  Indians  have  such  series  of 
songs  of  mythical  reference.  In  any  case,  however,  such  songs  do  not 
adequately  reflect  the  mythology  of  the  tribe,  but  seem  rather  to  form 
an  ancillary  body  of  artistic  material  of  ritual  use,  based  on  the  myth- 
ology proper.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  long  Mohave  myth-songs  that  Dr.  Kroeber  speaks  of  are  in  a  class 
apart  from  these.  Perhaps  they  resemble  the  Paiute  recitatives  to  be 
spoken  of  presently. 

So  far  as  known,  the  Paiute  do  not  have  set  songs  referring  to  mythi- 
cal incidents,  though  it  does  not  seem  unlikely  that  the  texts  of  at 
least  some  of  the  mourning  and  bear-dance  songs  did  originally  have 
such  reference.  On  the  other  hand,  what  may  be  called  "  song  recita- 
tive" is  well  developed  in  the  mythology  of  this  tribe.  The  narrative 
portions  of  a  myth  are  always  recited  in  a  speaking  voice.  The  conver- 

'  Published  examples  of  this  type  of  song  are  to  be  found  in  Boas,  Tsimshian  Texts,  pp. 
II,  63;  Boas,  Kathlamei  Texts,  pp.  24,  154;  Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  pp.  116,  117,  118,  144, 
146, 150, 151, 192,  235;  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  pp.  58,  68,  90,  94,  96, 134, 142,  150;  Sapir, 
Takelma  Texts,  pp.  14,  15,  46,  62,  102,  104,  106,  164. 

^  T.  T.  Waterman,  The  Religious  Practices  of  the  Diegueno  Indians  (University  of  Cali- 
fornia Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  vol.  8,  no.  6, 1910). 
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sational  passages,  however,  are  either  spoken  or  sung,  according  to  the 
mythical  character  who  is  supposed  to  be  speaking.  Some  characters, 
such  as  Porcupine,  Chipmunk,  Skunk,  and  Hadgt-r,  are  represented  as 
talking  rather  than  singing;  at  any  rate,  the  writer's  informant  did  not 
know  of  any  style  of  singing  connected  with  tht-m.  Other  characters, 
and  among  them  are  Wolf,  Mountain-Blucjay,  Ciray-Hawk,  Sparrow- 
Hawk,  Eagle,  Lizard,  Rattlesnake,  Red-Ant,  Badger-Chicf.  and  a 
mythical  personage  known  as  Iron-Clothes  (literally,  Stone-Clothes), 
regularly  sing  in  speaking.  Coyote  regularly  speaks,  though,  as  often 
in  other  mythologies,  character  is  sometimes  given  his  words  by  a  style 
of  delivery  meant  to  convey  conceit,  scorn,  astonishment,  or  other 
state  of  mind  appropriate  to  him.  Once,  however,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Wolf,  he  breaks  out  into  an  excitedly  melancholy  recitative. 
A  Paiute  song  recitative  is  not  pecuhar  to  any  particular  myth,  but  al- 
ways to  a  particular  character,  there  being  as  many  distinct  styles  of 
recitative  as  there  are  singing  characters.  Both  Wolf  and  Gray-Hawk 
have  been  found  in  more  than  one  myth,  yet  their  recitative  style  re- 
mains the  same  in  any  myth  that  they  are  actors  of.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  one  myth,  that  of  Iron-Clothes,  three  styles  of  recitative  are 
found  exemplified,  belonging  to  Rattlesnake,  Red-Ant,  and  Iron- 
Clothes  respectively.  It  is,  then,  theoretically  possible,  aside  from 
rhythmic  difficulties,  to  sing  any  given  text  to  the  tune  of  any  recita- 
tive; and  when  so  sung,  the  character  in  whose  mouth  the  words  are 
put  is  determined,  as  no  two  characters  sing  exactly  alike. 

The  recitative  consists  of  a  melody  of  determined  rhythm .  there  being 
a  definite  number  of  beats  to  the  period,  that  recurs  indefmitely.  In 
some  cases  the  recurring  period  is  Hnked  to  the  preceding  period  with- 
out a  pause;  in  others  there  is  a  slight  pause  between  the  periods, 
which  are  thus  given  more  evident  unity  of  form.  Owing  to  the  vary- 
ing words  that  go  with  the  recurrent  periods,  and  the  consequent  vari- 
ations in  number  of  syllables  for  each  period,  there  must  necessarily 
be  slight  changes  in  details  of  melody  in  passing  from  one  period  to  an- 
other. Thus  a  quarter-note  may,  on  its  recurrence,  be  broken  up  into 
two  eighths;  two  eighths  may  be  resolved  into  a  trijikt  of  eighths;  a 
triplet  of  eighths  maybe  combined  into  a  triplet  consisting  of  a  quarter 
and  an  eighth;  and  so  on  indefinitely,  the  fundamental  rhythm  and 
melody,  however,  always  remaining  the  same.  A  few  flaws  of  rhythm 
have  been  found  here  and  there;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  rhythmical 
march  of  these  recitatives  is  good,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  for  very 
considerable  stretches  the  phonograph  records  have  been  found  to  go 
well  with  the  beats  of  the  metronome.  The  words  that  go  with  the 
recitatives  are  not  fixed,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  to  be  notetl  below, 
but  are  composed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Obviously  the  singer,  in 
other  words  the  narrator  of  the  myth,  has  to  be  careful  to  choose  words 
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of  appropriate  syllabic  structure,  though  he  is  helped  out  to  a  large  ex- 
tent by  the  freedom  with  which  he  can  lengthen  or  break  vowels  and 
add  padders.  These  padders  are  either  meaningless  syllables  (like  vt, 
Vint,  viAnin'a,^  and  others  of  similar  form)  or  words  and  paren- 
thetical statements  of  rather  colorless  content  (such  are  oqwdyd,  prose 
'"qu'di'",  "that,"  invisible  objective,  which  may  be  rendered  " truly, 
forsooth;"  and  mai'an  gqw  aikd,  "that  is  what  I  say"). 

The  linguistic  form  of  the  recitative  texts  differs  also  in  another  re- 
spect from  the  ordinary  prose  form.  Paiute  and  Ute,  in  their  normal 
form,  are  full  of  voiceless  and  whispered  (in  Paiute  murmured)  vowels 
that  are  reduced,  owing  to  general  phonetic  laws,  from  original  fully 
voiced  vowels;  they  may  at  times  be  lost  altogether.  In  recitative,  and 
indeed  in  song-texts  generally,  these  reduced  vowels  are  restored  to 

1  Note  on  Phonetics.  —  Some  of  the  characters  here  used  reqxiire  explanation. 
i  is  short  and  open. 
i  short  and  close. 
t  long  and  open. 
i  long  and  close. 

a  is  long  and  open  (cf.  oo  in  English  poor). 
0  is  short  and  open. 
p  short  and  close. 

0  long  and  close. 

A  like  u  in  English  but. 

a  like  a  of  hat. 

i  is  high  back  unrounded. 

U  differs  from  'i  in  being  lower  and  perhaps  slightly  rounded. 

p,  t,  tc,  q,  k,  are  "intermediate"  (voiceless  and  lenis). 

tc  approximately  hke  ch  of  English  church. 

q  not  very  decidedly  velar. 

g  occurs  in  songs  as  variant  of  q,  k,  or  of  corresponding  spirants  7,  x. 

V  is  either  dentolabial  or  bilabial. 
''  tongue-tip  weakly  trilled. 

y  velar  voiced  spirant. 

V,  R,  and  X  are  voiceless  spirants  corresponding  to  v,  r,  y. 

V'B  is  bilabial  v  with  inner  rounding  and  is  not  identical  with  w. 

y  is  weak  7-glide, 

ky  and  xy  are  palatalized  k  and  x  {xy  like  German  ch  of  ich). 

V  is  ng  of  English  sing. 

w^  is  m  with  w-glide  to  following  vowel. 

't  and  'p  are  t  and  p  with  simultaneous  closure  of  glottis,  not  identical  with  "ioTtis'U! 

and  p.',  which  are  not  found  in  Paiute. 
'  represents  aspiration  (/>',  /',  ic,  k' ,  q' ,  k'y  are  voiceless  aspirated*stops). 
•>  palatalized  aspiration  (practically  weak  xv). 
*  weak  X  resulting  from  '  before  q. 
'glottal  stop. 
■  length  of  preceding  consonant. 

1  nasalization  of  vowel. 

superior  vowels  are  unvoiced  when  found  after  ',  murmured   (German  Murmelslimme) 

before  and  after  «. 
'  over  vowel  (e.  g.,  a)  denotes  a  with  weak  "glottal  r"  or  Knarrslimme  (a«  sometimes 

becomes  i*  or  d). 
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their  original  form,  and  may,  like  other  vowels,  be  lengthened  or  broken 
at  will.  Thus  Paiute  fqud'm*  ("your  llcsh")  becomes  toqoa'amVi 
in  one  of  the  recitatives;  in  another  recitative,  with  dillerent  rhythmic 
requirements,  it  might  just  as  readily  have  become  topqp'am'^i.  In 
order  to  give  an  idea  of  how  a  recitative  text  compares  with  the  corre- 
sponding prose  text,  a  passage  from  one  of  Sparrow-Hawk's  speeches 
will  be  given  in  both  forms.  In  the  myth  to  which  the  passage  applies 
some  one  has  maltreated  his  wife,  so  that  she  flees  to  (Jray-Hawk  for 
protection.  The  latter  refuses  to  give  her  up,  so  that  Sparrow-Hawk 
prepares  to  contend  with  him.  Before  leaving,  he  addresses  the  follow- 
ing words  to  the  people  of  his  village.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  text 
was  composed  by  the  informant  as  he  sang  the  recitative  into  the  horn 
of  the  phonograph. 

ayanik'"avaatsi'/u»/w'  aik'^'ai  U'/wai' 
m'''vmintcu'a^'aa[vu]  'uvwaialvi'] 
sapigaq'avaatsi7yw'  ^  aik'^'aiy'i  [vi  ] 
tWitsisampaa'?  uv  'uru'aiyifvl] 
qwiiqwai'inaav  uv  'urfiaiyifvi] 
ur?wAvafc6qwaaqwai'ivanix^aa  ^ 

The  accent  (')  indicates  a  beat,  of  which  there  are  six  to  a  period. 
Padding  syllables  are  enclosed  in  brackets.  The  prose  form  with  trans- 
lation, of  this  speech,  is,  — 

a-yan*  *'k^avafsi77WA>7W  aik'^ai  uvwai' 

Being  about  to  do  (pi.)   in         are  saying  (pi.)  that  one  (invis.  obj.)? 

what    way  to  him  (invis.) 
you  (pi.) 

m'^vm.intcu'a.r?  u^wai* 

You  (pi.)  inter,  him       that  one  (invis.  obj.) 

s''pix"*'^qavat"si'?w  aik'^ai 

being   about  to  overcome    are  saying  (pi.), 
(pi.)  him  (invis.) 

tiVits'sampa^       uv  uru'ai 

really  although  his     she  (invis.)        is 

qwiiq'w'ain'a^/  u»;  uru'ai 

his  having  taken  she  (invis.)  is? 

away 

U';wAvafcux""''qw'aivan'ix''a'* 

To  that  one  (invis.)  off  will  I  go  then  I 

That  is,  "What  is  it  that  you  all  do  say  you  will  do  to  that  (Gray- 
Hawk)?  Do  you  say  that  you  will  overcome  him.  even  though  really 
he  has  taken  her  away?  To  that  one,  then,  away  I  will  go!" 

'  -ga-and  -^TfJi-with  stop  consonants  instead  of  the  spirant  consonants  7  (or  x)  and 
yw  (or  xu')  that  would  be  expected;  (cf.  prose  forms  -x  '*-  and  -x'  -).  They  arc  used 
because  there  is  enough  of  a  pause  between  them  and  the  preceding  vowels  to  prevent 
spirantization. 
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The  musical  period  or  melodic  unit  of  each  song  recitative  obtained 
will  now  be  given,  including  the  first  line  or  two  of  text.  It  is  highly 
probable,  indeed  certain,  that  there  are  many  more  recitative  styles, 
corresponding  to  as  many  more  mythological  characters,  than  could  be 
obtained;  but  enough  are  given  here  to  indicate  clearly  the  general 
character  of  Paiute  myth  recitative.^ 

I.  wolf's  myth  recitative 


-^^    >>  ^i.^       -•-•-  —  -0- 


U   -  v'u  -  xwa 


[•■■] 


na-    7uq-qwii7-     qi-         tu    -    wa-  mi-  ya    [uq-qwa-  ya] 

The  full  period  of  this  recitative  (smavwdvi  .  .  .  uq'wdyd)  consists 
of  twenty-two  beats,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  eleven  beats 
each.  The  sections  are  parallel  in  structure  throughout,  the  first  three 
beats  of  each  being  identical  in  melody,  while  with  the  fifth  beat  of 
the  second  section  begins  the  musical  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
first  section.  The  half-note  may,  on  recurrence,  be  split  up  into  two 
quarters,  while  a  group  of  two  eighths  may  be  combined  into  a  quarter. 
The  pauses  at  the  end  of  each  section,  particularly  the  one  ending  the 
period,  are  somewhat  irregular  in  length.  They  are  frequently  a  trifle 
too  long  to  be  metrically  correct,  in  order  to  allow  time  for  the  catch- 
ing of  the  breath.  The  fifth  recurrence  of  the  period  is  given  for  the 
sake  of  showing  the  extent  of  melodic  variation.  It  should  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  ^  ^^  ^ 
from   J*    J^ . 


Nim  -  pit;  -  wa     -    n- 


tcarj  -  wa- 


piTj- 


wa-       7a- 


S 


-75)- 


1"^^ 


^ 


yo 


^^^^^^ 


mai  -  yan    [6-      qw]ai-        ka-    [vi- 


ni     ]    ci  -  naij-    wa- 


Following  is  the  prose  text  and  translation  of  these  two  periods,  to- 
gether with  the  translation  of  the  text  of  the  four  intervening  periods. 

^  Transcriptions  are  by  the  author. 
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Padders,  indicated  above  by  brackets,  are  omitted.  The  wives  of  the 
Badger  people  have  abandoned  their  husbands  and  joined  the  viHage 
of  Wolf  and  Coyote.  Wolf  tells  Coyote  not  to  lie  around  huily,  but  to 
get  ready  for  battle. 

sinavwav'  uv'^'uxwa'no  uv'^a 

Coyote,  go  ahead  then      there! 

nayuq'wiT/qit'uAmi  * 

Go  and  engage  in  battle  along  with  others! 

One  should  not  be  acting  in  that  way  (as  you  act),  fors(K)th, 
When  he  has  as  wife  some  one  else's  wife  that  he  has  taken  away. 
Go  ahead  then  there,  go  and  engage  in  battle  along  with  others. 
That,  forsooth,  I  say,  O  Coyote! 
But  here,  I  saj',  I  shall  be  lying  down. 
Coyote,  go  ahead  then  there! 

Go  and  engage  in  battle  along  with  others,  that,  forsooth,  I  say! 
One  should  not  be  lying  down  in  that  way, 

nimpi>;waritsa^wap"i^waxaai  ^" 

When  he  has  as  wife  some  one  else's  wife  that  he  has  taken  away, 

maian  aik'^  cina^waV 

That  I        say,      O  Coyote! 

2.  badger-chief's  myth  recitative 

M.  M.  J=i6o. 


r^'? — \ N S — N —      Ij      1)      r   ~ 


i 


Qat    -   tco        tcA  -   nl-      [vun  -  ni']        a 

^      ^^    "^      "        etc 


i    -   ya<  -   ap  -  pa  -  [vun-  ni']       si   -  nar;  -  wa  -  vi    -    yan*-o»;  w  aik"'» 

The  period  of  this  recitative  (qat'cdlcAttivvn't)  consists  of  a  single 
measure  of  five  beats.  Rhythmically  it  is  characterized  by  the  synco- 
pation of  the  second  beat  and  the  decided  staccato  of  the  last  note,  to 
which  corresponds  the  aspiration  of  the  final  vdwtI  in  the  text.  At 
times  the  eighth  pause  following  the  period  is  irregularly  lengthened, 
as  in  the  preceding  recitative.  The  scant  melody  and  characteristic 
rhythm  of  Badger-Chief's  recitative  remind  one  strongly  of  the  I'lrst 
type  of  short  myth-song  referred  to  above,  and  it  seems  probable  that 
it  was  extended  into  a  recitative  from  what  was  originally  a  mere 
snatch  of  rhythm  occurring  once  or  twice  in  a  particular  myth.  So  short 
is  the  period,  that  it  is  often  found  inadecjuale  for  words  of  some  length. 
In  such  cases  either  the  word  is  cut  in  two  and  divided  between  two 
periods  (the  second  and  third  periods  above  are  a  case  in  ix)int),  or  the 
period  is  irregularly  extended  tosLx  beats  (as  in  the  fourth  period  above). 
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The  use  of  six  instead  of  five  beats  seems,  however,  to  be  considered  a 
llaw.  When  the  attention  of  the  informant  was  called  to  the  metrical 
structure  of  the  fourth  period,  for  instance,  he  suggested  the  following, 
with  anacrusis  and  resolution  of  the  characteristic  J**  J*  into  ^  ^, 
as  an  improvement: 


naij 


yan 


The  prose  form  of  the  first  four  periods,  and  the  translation  of  Badger- 
Chief's  speech,  follow,  the  periods  after  the  fourth  being  separated  by 
bars.  The  speech  is  taken  from  the  same  myth  as  the  preceding  recita- 
tive. The  chief  of  the  Badger  people  (i.e.,  people  who  are  wont  to  hunt 
badgers),  then  away  from  their  home,  has  dreamt  of  the  abandonment 
of  the  Badger  women  for  Coyote's  village.  He  tells  his  people  of  his 
dream: 

qafcut'can*  ^'afin'onos"ia*p*  *      sina^waviyan"     u^w  aik"'^ 

I  did  not  not  dream  well  of  Coyote  I         he  (invis.)        say  ^ 

Of  that  one  (invis.)  |  our  wives  (obj.)  ]  our  wives  (obj.)  he  (invis.)  ]  his  (invis.)  having 

taken  to  wife.  [ 
I  did  not  I  not  dream  well  ]  not,| 
While  you  (pi.)  keep  on  doing  so  to  them,^  ]  that  forsooth  I  say,  |  of  those  (invis.)  our 

wives  1 
What  (they)  all  will  eat.^  |  Soon,  forsooth,  we  |  shall  start  back  home.| 
Coyote  he  (invis.)  |  our  wives  (obj.)  |  caused  to  turn  away,  |  that  I  have  dreamt. 

3.   MYTH  RECITATIVE   OF   MOUNTAIN-BLUE  JAYS 
M.  M.  J  =  144. 


^H  etc. 
1 1  -  ti-  7an  -  ni   aik  -  k^a-[vun-ni']    man  -  ni  -  mi-  ^a  -  xa  -  'i-  [vun-  ni'] 

The  period  of  this  recitative  {U'l'an'i  .  .  .  majfimi'axaSvmfi') , 
as  of  the  former,  consists  of  a  single  measure  of  five  beats,  of  which 
only  four  are  taken  up  by  the  melody.  The  pause  at  the  end  of  the 
period  is  rarely  a  full  quarter;  generally  it  is  a  trifle  less,  as  indicated 
by  the  miiius-sign  under  the  staff.  Again,  as  in  the  second  recita- 
tive, each  line  of  text  ends  in  aspiration.  What  was  said  above  in  re- 
gard to  the  rhythmic  character  and  possible  origin  of  the  period  in  the 
second  recitative  applies  equally  here.  The  G  of  the  melody,  it  may 
be  noted,  is  not  always  a  clear  minor  third  from  the  tonic  E,  but  at 

'  Meaning  "of  that  Coyote,  I  say." 

^  That  is,  keep  on  digging  for  badgers. 

'  That  is,  which  our  wives  are  to  have  as  food. 
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times  seems  to  be  depressed  to  F*.  The  form  of  melody  given  is  the  one 
that  most  commonly  occurs;  but  the  two  following  arc  also  found,  of 

which  the  second  has  only  three  sung  beats: 


This  recitative  is  taken  from  the  same  myth  as  tlic  iir>t  Iwd.  Among 
the  helpers  of  the  Badger  people  in  their  war  upon  Wolf  and  Coyote 
arc  the  Mountain-Bluejays  or.  as  they  are  termed  in  the  myth,  Blue- 
Hat  people.  Wolf  and  his  companion  Panther  retreat  before  their 
enemies  to  a  mountain  where  protection  is  in  store  for  them.  Two 
Mountain-Bluejays,  who  still  survive,  press  on  and  exult: 


'tian'i  aik' *' 

'  T  is  too  bad  you       say 


man  im  miaxa 
thus  doing  as  you  go  along,' 


O  Panther!  |  my  1  my  going  to  be  had  as  panther-skin  blanket,  |  I  having  slain  you.  j 

'T  is  too  bad  you  say  |  thus  doing  as  you  go  along,  | 

In  front  of  me  |  standing  as  j'ou  go  along,  1  mountain  (obj.)  |  having  started  towards  it.  | 

What  have  you  there  |  on  that|  mountain  it?  | 

Thus  saying  you  do,  ]  in  front  of  me  |  standing  as  you  go  along.  | 

'T  is  too  bad  you  |  thus  say  as  you  move,  |  whom  I  shall  slay.j 

You  I  who  have  great  power,  |  say  you  so?  |  O  Wolf!  | 

'Tis  too  bad  |  will  thus  be  |  your  I 

Your  flesh  |  this  earth  (obj.)  on  it  lying. 


4.  rattlesnake's  myth  recitative 
=  116. 


-J 


Ci-  na?;-  wa  -  vi      ci  -  na?;-  wav 


i 


te 


'm 


^f=t- 


1^ 


Ti- 


v'it-  ni      ai  -  vat-     tci 


ci  -  na»7  -  wa 


ct  •  nai^-    wiv* 


Instead  of  ^^  it  is  possible,  and  in-rhaps  preferable,  to  write 

.'^  I  rT~*  with  anacrusis;  instead  of  c,    I  ,T77  ^vemay  write  J..    ,''  I .  ,  « 

This  recitative  has  a  jieriod  {cinaijwavi  .  .  .  second  ci>ia'nr«Jv')  of 
sixteen  beats,  the  period  being  divided  into  two  well-marked  sections 
of  eight  beats  each.  The  second  half  of  the  second  period  is  identical 
with  the  first  half  of  the  first  period.  Instead  of  the  first  two  eighths  of 
the  second  measure  (F  and  K:*).  we  sometimes  have  a  triplet  consist- 
ing of  F,  E:',  and  F.  The  half-note  of  the  second  measure,  to  a  less 
degree  the  corresponding  long  notes  of  the  other  measures,  arc  accclc- 

1  That  is,  't  is  too  bad  you  have  to  retreat. 
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rated  somewhat  from  their  due  length.  This  seems  to  occur  so  regu- 
larly, that  it  is  perhaps  better  considered  a  rhythmic  characteristic  of 
the  song  than  a  metrical  flaw.  The  long  note  of  the  second  measure, 
moreover,  regularly  begins  with  a  peculiar  slurred  break  in  the  voice, 
as  it  were,  which  may  be  inadequately  rendered  by  writing  iM--  in- 
stead of  J.  In  the  myth  from  which  this  speech  of  Rattlesnake's  is 
taken,  Coyote  carries  Rattlesnake  around  in  a  sack  while  on  his  way 
to  help  war  against  the  wicked  Iron-Clothes.  He  derides  his  legless 
friend  as  one  unfit  to  do  battle,  but  Rattlesnake  claims  that  he  can  kill 
the  antelope  which  serves  Iron-Clothes  as  a  warner  of  impending  dan- 
ger: 

Cina^wav'     cinai?wav'       maivat'cicamp  ^ 

0  Coyote,  Coyote!      though  ever  speaking  thus,^ 

tWifsinl  aivafc'  cina>7wav'     cma'?wav 

As  though  truly  ever  speaking,^  O  Coyote,  Coyote! 

While  teasing  people,  carry  me  then  on  your  back,  carry  me  then  on  your  back! 
I  forsooth  am  the  one,  that  antelope  of  his 
Who  will  slay,  that  forsooth  I  say. 
O  Coyote,  Coyote,  Coyote,  Coyote! 

5.  iron-clothes'  myth  recitative 

M.M.J  =108.' 


a4 


S-^fV- 


-•-  -•-  =-  -•-  -•-     -•-  -•-     -m- 


O  -  a  -  ri  -  a  -  ni       a  -  nl-     k^a'n'       o  -  a  -  ri  -  a  -  ni        a  -  nl-  k^ain' 


In  this  recitative  the  full  period  {oar'iani  .  .  .  second  ani¥ain) 
consists  of  ten  beats.  As  in  the  case  of  the  preceding  recitative,  the 
period  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  equal  length,  the  first  half  of  each 
section  being  the  same.  Once  or  twice  the  second  section  begins  with 

an  anacrusis  ^=rE  .  The  ^=^  of  the  first  section  may  be  omitted. 


also  the  final  eighth-note  (C)  of  the  second  section.  Iron-Clothes  has 
begun  to  scent  danger,  having  taken  note  of  unwonted  occurrences. 
His  wife,  whom  those  that  have  set  out  to  war  against  him  have  come 
to  liberate  from  his  tyranny,  is  continually  grinding  seeds,  eventually 
to  serve  as  food  for  his  enemies.  His  antelope  has  made  an  unwonted 
sound,  having  been  slain,  as  Iron-Clothes  does  not  yet  know,  by  Rattle- 
snake. Iron-Clothes  addresses  his  wife,  and,  suspecting  a  spy's  work, 
voices  his  uneasiness : 

^  That  is,  always  mocking  people. 

'  That  is,  pretending  always  to  speak  truthfully. 

'  In  the  last  measures  of  the  song  the  tempo  accelerates  to  J  =  115. 
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oarian'        anik^'ain"        odrian*  anfU^'ain' 

Of  one  S[)ying     (is)  what  has         of  one  spy-  (is;  what  luu 

on  me  been  done,  ing  on  mc  been  done,' 

That  forsooth  I  say.  Arc  you  wont  to  do  thus,' 

You,  then,  as  that  Coyote 

As  he  has  caused  to  do,  acting  in  that  manner? 

That  antelope  of  mine,  he  thai  is  mine, 

Has  uttered  a  raucous  sound  ([X-f  ,  never  having  done  so  before. 

Are  you  thus  wont  to  do,  always  grinding? 

(You)  who  do  as  one  who  is  spying  on  mc  has  told  (you), 

As  that  same  Coyote  has  caused  (you)  to  do, 

He  saying,  "You  shall  grind!"  you  who  arc  doing  (thus). 

6.  red-ant's  myth  recitative 

M.  M.J=ii6. 


coq    -  qu-cam  -       p  ut?  -  wa-  [vi] 

Instead  of  the  J"^^  of  the  beginning,  we  may  also  have  J     /  .   The 

*  * 

period  {nariv^iydn  .  .  .  umvavi),  consisting  of  twelve  beats,  is  di- 
vided into  two  sections  of  unequal  length.  The  first  consists  of  four 
beats;  the  second,  of  eight  beats,  is  just  twice  as  long.  It  seems  prefer- 
able to  look  upon  the  second  and  third  measures  as  forming  a  single  sec- 
tion rather  than  to  divide  the  song  into  three  sections  of  equal  length,  as 
the  beginning  of  the  second  measure  duplicates  that  of  the  first  in  a  man- 
ner suggesting  two-sectioning  of  the  whole  melody;  moreover,  after  the 
B  of  the  first  measure  there  is  no  natural  note  to  pause  on  until  the  H 
of  the  third  is  reached,  the  dominant  (F?)  of  the  second  measure  being 
particularly  impossible  as  a  sectional  close.  The  whole  song  as  recorded 
ends,  on  its  last  recurrence,  with  the  first  section.  This  is  of  no  furllu-r 
significance  except  as  showing  that  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary, 
though  doubtless  in  better  form,  to  round  out  a  recitative  with  a  full 
period.  In  the  final  combat  with  Iron-Clothes'  people,  his  daughtrrs 
prove  for  a  long  while  to  be  invincible.  Red-Ant,  the  valiant  hero  with 
but  one  arrow,  attempts  a  ruse.  He  calls  out  to  the  daughters  to  turn 
their  backs  to  their  opponents  and  bend  down,  claiming  that  he  too 
has  found  that  proceeding  of  service  to  him  in  coml)at.  He  then  pre- 
pares to  shoot  them  with  his  one  arrow.  His  speech  runs,  — 

'  That  is,  some  one  who  is  spying  on  mc  has  done  all  this. 

*  That  is,  you  have  never  done  thus  l)eforc,  never  kept  grinding  seeds. 

*  Fragmentary  form  anticipated  from  following  word. 
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nariv  lyan 

'Tis  my  wont 


aro'avafc     cu  q'  "camJD      \iv 

always  being      only  one  (obj.)     he  (invis.) 


Always  having  arrow  I,'  you  Coyote. 

I  forsooth  am  he  that  is  ever  wont  to  have  but  one  arrow. 


My  (task)  too  was  it  once,  facing  backwards,  to  keep  bending  down  with  buttocks  held 

out, 
My  (task)  too  was  it  once  to  do  so  facing  this  way. 


O  tearful  thing  that  we  all,  as  it  seems,  do  lose  in  combat, 
We  all,  as  it  seems,  are  losing  in  combat, 
O  tearful  thing,  forsooth!  Let  me,  then,  just  for  fun 
Shoot  at  them! 

7.  eagle's  myth  recitative 


-•-       -•-       =-  -i&- 

Pi   -    yae  -  nip   -  pu    -    tsi 


u   -    v'u  -  tea-    n[u  -  qwa    -     ya] 


ti    -     m    -    tu   -  gwan  -  tim 


[^oq  -  qwa 


Sometimes,  in  fact  generally,  the  eighth  pause  of  the  last  measure  is 
accelerated,  so  that  the  measure  does  not  receive  the  full  value  of  four 
beats.  The  period  of  this  recitative  (piya^nip'utsi  .  .  .  'oq'wdyd), 
consisting  of  sixteen  beats,  is  quite  symmetrically  divided  into  two 
eight-beat  sections,  the  first  halves  of  the  sections  being  identical. 
Young-Eagle,  who  dwells  in  the  west,  is  about  to  travel  east  into  the 
country  of  the  Sibit  Paiutes*  in  order  to  hunt  jack-rabbits  and  get 
him  a  wife.  Before  leaving  he  tells  his  mother, — 

piyan'^'puts'    uv'^utcan'*    tiintU7WAntimpan'' 

Little  mother,*  let  me        me  be  about  to  go  eastward, 

Let  (me)  go  and  eat  jack-rabbits  that  I  have  killed  myself,*  but  do  you  here 

Continue  to  stay,  forsooth.  In  the  Sibit  land,  forsooth,  I  say. 

There  (am)  I  about  to  go  and  eat  jack-rabbits  that  I  have  killed  myself. 

Here  shall  you  stay  forsooth,  there  at  our  house, 

That  forsooth  I  say,  there  at  our  house  stay. 

'  That  is,  I  am  he  who  is  ever  wont  to  have  but  one  arrow. 

'  A  band  of  Paiutes  living  west  of  the  Kaibab  Paiutes  in  the  neighborhood  of  St.  George 
on  the  Virgin  River. 

*  Diminutives  are  often  used  in  Paiute,  as  elsewhere,  to  express  affection. 

*  This  was  forbidden  to  boys. 
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M.  M.y-114. 
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A-  -yan  -  ni  -  k''a  -  va  -at    -    Isi-tjutj  w'  aik  k'ai  ujj  w.ii     rn'u- 


min  -  tcu*  -  ai;    -   T?a    -     a-       [vu]    'uTj-wai  -   a-  [vi] 

The  period  of  this  recitative  {ayanik^'avadt'sir^iiirw'  .  .  .  wnt-'ai) 
has  six  beats,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  three  beats  each.  It 
is  the  only  recitative  secured  of  which  the  melody  is  in  triple  time. 
The  sections  are  here  hnked  somewhat  more  closely  than  usual,  each 
beginning  with  an  anacrusis  in  the  preceding  measure;  still  there  is 

sometimes  a  time-disturbing  pause  before  the  ^  that  begins  the  sec- 
ond section.  In  the  first  two  rounds  of  the  period  the  second  measure 
seems  to  have  S^^^=,  as  given  above,  but  after  that  always 


:4-J^.  There  is  nothing  further  involved  here  than  inaccuracy 


of  singing  or  perception.  A  metrical  flaw  occurs  once  in  the  song, — 
the  group  S^^^jE  of  the  first  section,  which  ordinarily  occurs  but 

twice,  has  been  once  found  to  occur  three  times,  its  measure  thus  con- 
taining four  instead  of  three  beats.  Text  and  translation  of  the  song 
have  been  given  above  (p.  5). 

9.  gray-hawk's  myth  recitative 
M.  M.  i=  108. 


^^^fE^^E^j=^-lH=^^^^  };^ 


To  -  go  -  ga  -wl   -  \vi      ya  -  ni     pai  -  ya-      ya  -  nl     pai  -  ya-     ya  •  ni      to  ■ 


^^^^^^^':^ 


•  m    • 


J 


etc 


go  -  ga  -  wi    -  wl      ya  -  ni     pai  -  ya        ya  -  ni       p.u  -  ya    -    ya  -  m 


This  recitative  might  as  well  have  been  written  in  4  time  by  dividing 
each  measure  as  given  into  two,  but  it  seemed  preferable  to  write  eight 
beats  to  the  measure  for  convenience  of  comparison  with  the  following 
recitative.  The  period  (iggogawiwi  .  .  .  second  piiiyJyaui)  has  six- 
teen beats,  and  is  divided  into  two  sections  of  equal  length,  each  sec- 
tion beginning  with  an  anacrusis  of  a  sixteenth.    There  is  no  pause 
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between  the  sections,  the  song  moving  on  without  a  halt  until  the  end 

[-^-^-^^  is  reached.    Gray-Hawk  sets  out  to  gamble  with  Toad,  and, 

before  leaving,  addresses  his  wife  Lizard,  — 

Togogawiwi    yarn    paiyayam    paiyayani, 
togogawiwi  yani    paiyayani  paiyayani. 

Behold,  I  shall  forsooth  go  off  there, 

Behold,  I  shall  forsooth  go  off  to  visit, 

But  do  you  stay  here. 

I  shall  forsooth  return  in  the  evening,  forsooth. 

You,  then,  shall  stay  here,  that  I  (say),  there. 

That  forsooth  I  say,  who  am  about  to  go  forth. 

The  text  of  the  first  period  cannot  be  translated,^  and  is  not  felt  as 
conveying  any  meaning.  It  seems  to  serve  merely  to  set  the  pace  for 
the  melody  and  rhythm  of  the  recitative.  Nearly  every  speech  of  Gray- 
Hawk's  begins  with  the  words  togogawiwi  .  .  .  paiyayani,  either  for 
the  first  period  or  only  for  its  first  section.  It  seems  very  Hkely  that 
the  words  originally  had  a  definite  meaning  or  specific  reference  in  a  par- 
ticular myth  deahng  with  Gray-Hawk,  and  later,  being  associated 
with  Gray-Hawk,  came  to  form  part  of  his  recitative.  Should  this  be 
the  case,  it  would  corroborate  the  theory  above  suggested  (Nos.  2  and 
3)  for  the  origin  of  myth  recitative  as  an  elaboration  of  the  omnipres- 
ent simple  Indian  myth-song. 


10.   LIZARD  S  MYTH  RECITATIVE 


M.  M 


fe5= 


J=  no. 


gg2=^ri  -i-i=t=Ji 


=-3  3  r=>       .  .  .3 

Ta  -    vi   -    a  -  vl    -    g'lm    pa  -  sii;-    wi-    yun  -  ta  -  qa  -  yii)-        im 


^ 


glg^^JEEiE^JEEJEEB^^_3^.EgE^ 


pa  -  vi    -  a-      vl    -    gim     pa  -  siij  -  wi  -  yun  -  ta  -  qa  -  717; 

There  is  at  times  an  irregular  pause  at  the  end  of  the  period 
{taviavlgim  .  .  .  second  pasivwiyuntaqayir))  which  permits  the  singer 
to  catch  his  breath.  Melodically  there  is  no  pause  in  the  recitative, 
which,  like  the  preceding,  moves  on  without  a  halt  until  the  end  of 
the  song.    As  recorded  on  the  phonograph,  the  end  is  reached  shortly 

after  the  beginning  of  the  last  recurrence  of  the  period :  ^  i  ^^^^^^ 


'  It  is  possible  that  paiyayani  is  a  song  form  of  paiydn*  ("  my  breast"). 
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another  example  of  incomplete  roundinp-out.  It  is  evident,  after  a 
brief  examination,  that  the  melodic  movement  of  this  recitative  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  preceding,  the  eight-beat  section  of  the  latter 
being  replaced  by  a  five-beat  section,  while  the  characteristic  melodic 

figure  *^  is  replaced  by  a  triplet  ,~7^-  There  is  little  doubt  that  this 
practical  identity  of  melody  is  quite  intentional.  It  is  appropriate 
enough  for  Gray-Hawk  and  his  wife  to  sing  in  similar  strain.  —  Ciray- 
Hawk  in  more  measured  fashion,  as  comi)orts  with  greater  dignity; 
Lizard  in  flightier  spirit,  as  befits  a  woman.  These  two  recitatives  are 
thus  an  interesting  example  of  the  presence  among  Indians,  as  among 
ourselves,  of  a  distinct  feeling  for  melody  as  apart  from  rhythm.'  On 
hearing  of  her  husband's  resolve  to  go  ofT  visiting.  Lizard  begs  him  to 
take  her  along: 

Taviavix^a  t '  ci'7wiyuntaq'a>ei 

While  lying  in  the  sun        like  gravel  (she)  changes  color  as  sunbeams  wave  over  (her), 

taviavix^a  t  *  cp/wiyuntaq'ayei 

While  lying  in  the  sun         like  gravel  (she)  changes  color  as  sunbeams  wave  over  (her) 

How,  forsooth,  say  you?   whither,  forsooth,  will  you  go  off? 
Pray,  then,  take  me  along  with  you, 
With  you,  then,  let  me  go  along. 

The  text  of  the  first  period  of  the  recitative  refers  to  the  basking  in  the 
sun  of  the  lizard,  and  has  no  more  direct  bearing  on  the  matter  in  hand 
than  the  togdgawiwi  of  Gray-Hawk.  Like  the  latter,  it  generally  takes 
up  the  first  period  or  section  of  any  speech  of  Lizard's,  evidently  serv- 
ing to  outhne  the  melody  of  the  recitative.  Perhaps  the  very  similarity 
of  the  melodies  of  the  two  recitatives  made  the  u.sc  of  such  preliminary 
melodic  tags  of  service.  In  any  event,  the  conventional  and  irrelevant 
character  of  Lizard's  first  words  again  points  to  the  origin  for  Paiute 
recitative  already  suggested.  Linguistically  the  poetic  form  of  these 
words  is  decidedly  pecuhar.  -gitn  and  -yiv'im  are  to  be  explained  as 
secondary  developments  of  -x^^^ai  (prose  -x''\j  )  and  -yriyi  (prose 
-yci'^')  with  unexplained  inserted  (?)  -v-  and  added  -m.  the  latter  nasal 
assimilating  following  /-  to  />-.^ 

•  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  mourning  songs  were  recorded  in  two 
forms,  —  an  old-fashioned  and  new-fashioned  way  of  singing,  —  which  differ  not  melodi- 
cally,  but  rhythmically. 

'  Ordinarily  nasal  consonants  are  assimilated  by  following  stopped  consonants.  Thus 
-yciyin  tavi-  would  have  been  expected.  Perhaps  -7i»r<w  P<iti- «»  due  lo  aj»»onantc  ol 
-gim  pasiv-- 
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II.  coyote's  myth  recitative  or  lament 

M.  M.J  =156. 


f3 

0    -  yo   -   yo 

9-' 1 

-  yo          0  -    yo    - 

yo 

yo           0 

-   yo    -    yo    -    yo 

*i      ^ 

0 

c 

?=^ J- 

rr^P 

r 

1 

^ 3 K— 

-— i -•— 

etc. 


yo 


yo 


yo 


y? 


yo 


yo 


The  period  of  this  recitative  consists  of  ten  beats  distributed  among 
the  five  measures  of  two  beats  each.  In  accordance  with  the  excitedly 
lamenting  character  of  the  text  and  melody,  the  period  does  not  show 
clear  sectioning  into  two  parts,  but  is  best  considered  as  a  series  of  five 
disjointed  fragments  of  melody,  of  which  the  fourth  and  fifth  are  re- 
spectively identical  with  the  second  and  third.  The  period  begins  with 
a  sixteenth  anacrusis,  and  ends  of  course  with  the  last  C  of  the  last 
measure  given  above.  The  five  melodic  fragments  making  up  the 
period  may  be  considered  conventionalized  musical  forms  of  wails  or 
sobs.  The  cry  of  sorrow,  gygygyg,  which  makes  up  the  text  of  the  first 
round,  is  repeated  every  now  and  then  in  the  succeeding  rounds,  serv- 
ing as  a  convenient  padder.  On  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  melodic 
fragments,  some  of  the  words  have  to  be  cut  up  into  two  or  three  parts; 
thus  iydntU'uivqtyaiyaq'an^  ("while  giving  warning  to  me  of  it")  be- 
comes iydnti,  tuHvqtgai,  and  iyaq'ani.  Wolf  and  his  younger  brother 
Coyote  have  been  doing  battle  against  their  enemies.  Owing  to  diso- 
bedience, on  Coyote's  part,  of  his  brother's  directions,  Wolf  has  been 
slain,  whereupon  Coyote  laments: 

Oyoypyo  oyoypyo  oyoyoyp  pyoyoyp  oypyoyp, 

Here  I  shall  put  away  my  quiver  against  my  return,  pyoypyp  oyoypyo. 
Why  should  that  one'  have  said  to  me,  oypypyp, 
Warning  me  of  this  ?  oypypyp. 

From  the  musical  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
fact  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  these  recitatives  is  the  variety  of  rhythms 
employed.  Out  of  only  eleven  examples  obtained,  no  less  than  five 
meters  can  be  illustrated,  —  |  (Nos.  4,  6,  7,  and  9),  |  (No.  11),  | 
(No.  8),  f  (Nos.  2,  3,  5,  and  10),  and  V  (No.  i);  the  relative  fre- 
quency of  quintuple  time,  and  the  occurrence  of  an  eleven-beat 
melodic  unit,  being  particularly  noteworthy.  As  regards  musical  form, 
the  recitatives  fall  into  two  types,  —  those  whose  period  or  largest 
melodic  unit  is  not  subdivided  into  sections  (Nos.  2  and  3),  and 
those  whose  period  is  built  up  of  two  balancing  sections  (Nos.  i,  4,  5, 

1  That  is,  Wolf. 
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6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10).  In  every  case  but  one  (No.  6)  these  sections  are 
of  equal  length,  and  in  five  cases  (Xos.  i,  4.  5,  6.  and  7)  the  second 
section  repeats  material  already  made  use  of  in  the  first. 

The  existence  of  myth  recitative  in  Paiutc  is  interesting  in  connec- 
tion with  style  and  characterization  in  Indian  niythoiopy  Kcnerally. 
It  seems  to  be  generally  assumed  that  the  only  element  of  interest  or 
importance  in  American  mythology'  is  the  incident  or  complex  of  inci- 
dents, and  myth  comparison  has  been  ajmost  entirely  confined  to  a 
comparison  of  such  incidents.  It  seems,  further,  to  be  often  thought 
that  character  plays  little  or  no  part  except  in  so  far  as  the  identification 
of  a  mythological  being  with  a  given  animal  necessitates  certain  i)ecu- 
liarities  of  action.  Had  most  or  all  of  the  many  American  myths  now 
already  published  been  collected  as  fully  dictated  texts,  there  is  small 
doubt  that  Indian  mythologies  would  be  more  clearly  .seen  to  have 
their  peculiarities  of  style  and  character  as  well  as  incident.  A  myth 
obtained  only  in  English  may  sometimes  be  more  complete  as  a  narra- 
tive than  the  same  myth  obtained  in  text,  but  will  nearly  always  have 
much  of  the  baldness  and  lack  of  color  of  a  mere  abstract.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  is  a  very  considerable  tendency  in  American  mythology 
to  make  characters  interesting  as  such.  One  of  the  most  common  styl- 
istic devices  employed  for  the  purpose  is  to  set  olT  the  speech  of  the 
character  by  some  peculiarity.  Thus  in  Takelma  we  find  that  Coyote 
almost  regularly  begins  his  sentences  or  words  with  a  meaningless  5- 
or  C-,  ^  while  Grizzly-Bear  uses  in  parallel  fashion  an  l,  a  sound  not  other- 
wise made  use  of  in  Takelma. ^  Similarly,  in  Ute  mythology  a  meaning- 
less -dik'^d  is  sometimes  added  to  words'spokcn  by  Coyote.  When  col- 
lecting material  from  the  Wishram  Indians  of  Vakima  Reservation,  the 
author  heard  of  myths  in  which  Bluejay,  generally  a  humorous  char- 
acter, begins  words  with  a  meaningless  Is/-.  These  myths  were  said 
to  be  characteristic  rather  of  the  down-river  tribes,  such  as  the  Clack- 
amas, than  of  the  Wishram  and  Wasco  themselves.  Were  pertinent 
material  available  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  this  simple  quasi-humorous  stylistic  device  could  be  illus- 
trated by  hundreds  of  examples  from  large  regions  in  America.'  Given 
such  a  general  tendency  to  give  color  to  the  speech  of  a  mythological 
character,  we  have  a  contributing  factor  towanls  the  dcveli^j^ment  of 
myth  recitative. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  Paiutc  have  borrowt-d  the  idea  of 
myth  recitative  rather  than  developed  it  themselves.    The  closely 

*  Sapir,  Takelma  Texts,  p.  56,  note  2;  p.  66,  note  i;  p.  87.  notes  4  ami  6. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  118,  note  2;  p.  120,  note  3. 

'  Since  this  was  written,  the  author  has  come  across  a  rather  intcrcstinK  example  of 
such  phonetic  play  in  the  mythology  of  the  Nootka  of  Albcrni  Canal.  In  the  speech 
of  Deer,  every  j  or  c  becomes  /,  Is  or  tc  becomes  L,  and  .'i  I  or  Id  becomes  l!. 
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related  Utes  seem  to  possess  no  such  device.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Mohave  to  the  west  have  been  said,  as  we  have  seen,  to  possess  long 
song-myths,  though  ignorance  of  the  exact  character  of  these  makes  it 
impossible  at  present  to  decide  on  their  relation  to  the  Paiute  recita- 
tives. It  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  turned  out,  indeed,  that  these 
have  been  suggested  by  something  similar  among  the  Mohave,  in  which 
case  the  Muddy  River  Paiutes  of  southern  Nevada  will  have  served 
as  intermediaries.  In  this  connection  we  must  not  fail  to  note  that 
practically  all  of  the  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  Paiute 
mourning-songs  obtained  are  not  in  Paiute  text,  but  in  an  unintelli- 
gible language  said  to  be  Mohave, — at  any  rate,  some  un-Shoshonean 
form  of  speech  spoken  to  the  west  along  the  Colorado.  There  is  thus 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Mohave  or  other  Yuman  tribes  have  ex- 
erted a  considerable  influence  on  the  musical  stock  in  trade  of  the 
Paiute. 

Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  23,   1  —  1 
(1910).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Folklore  Society. 


Two  Paiutc  Myths 

The  two  stories  that  follow  are  selected  from  a  series  of  Paiule  myths 
recently  obtained  troni  Tony  Tillohash,  a  young  Paiule  Indian  troni  the 
southwestern  part  of  Utah,  a  typically  semi-arid  section  o\'  our  countrs 
characterized,  among  other  things.  h\  the  washes  ov  aih)\os  thai  are 
incidentally  referred  to  in  the  fust  of  these  myths.  All  the  m>ihs  t)biained 
from  Tony  were  dictated  to  the  writer  in  the  form  o\'  I^aiute  Indian  text, 
and  it  is  intended,  as  soon  as  time  and  opportunity  will  allow,  to  publish 
the  whole  body  of  myth  in  text  and  carefull>  worked  mil  translation  as 
one  of  the  series  of  anthropological  publications  o\'  the  University 
Museum.  The  translation  of  the  two  myths  here  offered  as  preliminary 
specimens  of  Paiule  mythology,  while  not  rigidly  literal,  is  suftlcienlly 
so  to  preserve  both  the  exact  content  and  spirit  o(  the  Indian  original. 
[16] 

The  characters  in  these  myths,  as  in  Indian  mythology  generally,  are 
beasts  and  birds;  not  mere  speaking  animals  in  the  manner  o\'  an 
Aesopian  fable,  but  supernaturally  endowed  human  beings  who  lived 
on  earth  before  the  coming  of  men  and  who  were  later  iransft^rmed 
into  their  present  shape.  The  human  and  animal  characteristics  of  these 
beings  interplay  constantly  in  the  mythology.  Needless  to  sa\.  the  older 
Indians,  particularly  such  as  have  been  but  little  affected  b>  contact 
with  the  ideas  of  the  whites,  believe  firmlN  in  the  iiuih  o\'  these  m\ihs. 
Such  figures  as  Sparrow  Hawk  and  Gray  Hawk  are  not  to  ihem  the 
mere  idle  fimcies  of  an  hour  of  story-telling,  but  the  msihologic  pro- 
totypes of  still  powerful  beings,  beings  whose  supernatural  aid  the 
medicine-man  strives  to  obtain.  Characteristic  o\'  Paiute  m\tholog>  in 
particular  is  the  prominence  of  song  as  an  elemeni  of  m\ih-ielling;  some 
of  the  characters,  indeed,  regularly  sing  their  parts.  .A  considerable 
number  of  such  myth  songs  were  taken  down  on  the  phonograph  and 
will  be  incorporated  with  the  myths  to  which  the\  belong  when  these 
are  offered  to  the  public. 
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The  stratagem  of  wood  rat. 

At  that  place  dwelt  Wood  Rat,  and  once  to  the  Deer  and  Mountain 
Sheep  people  he  said,  '^Ho  there!  do  you  all  come  to  my  place  and  have 
a  round  dance!"  said  he.  "What  is  it  that  Wood  Rat  says?"  said  the 
Deer  and  also  the  Mountain  Sheep.  "To  my  place  do  you  all  come  and 
have  a  dance!'  that  is  what  he  says,"  said  some.  And  so  at  his  place 
they  had  a  round  dance.  Those  Deer  and  Mountain  Sheep  danced  the 
round  dance  while  that  Wood  Rat  and  two  from  among  the  Deer  and 
Mountain  sheep,  one  from  each,  sat  together  at  the  side  of  the  round 
dance  that  was  taking  place  and  talked  with  one  another  as  men  are 
wont  to  do  in  council. 

One  young  Mountain  Sheep  was  the  first  to  sing  for  the  dance,  and 
in  this  wise  he  sang, 

Moving  through  the  sand-wash  he  goes,  kicking  up  his  knees,' 

sang  along  thus  up  to  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Then  one  young 
Deer  sang  for  the  dance  after  him,  and  that  one  sang  in  this  wise, 
Visible  are  the  summer  footprints,  footprints,  footprints,- 

sang  along  thus  up  to  the  break  of  day.  And  then  that  Wood  Rat  went 
right  into  the  round-dancing  line  and  joined  hands  with  the  Deer  and 
the  Mountain  Sheep  buck  who  had  been  singing.  In  this  wise  sang  he 
as  he  stood  moving  along  between  the  two  of  them. 

When  indeed  I  say  it,  you  will  close  your  eyes,  you  will  close  your  eyes, 

and  they  all  closed  their  eyes.  Then  both  of  them  through  the  neck  just 
above  the  collar  bone  he  stabbed  with  his  knife,  and  having  treated 
them  thus,  he  began  to  weep.  "Oh!  what  has  happened  to  them?"  said 
Wood  Rat,  and  then  he  said,  "Ho  there!  do  you  all  go  and  return  again 
into  the  land  which  you  own.  And  then  at  the  setting  yonder  of  the  sun 
I  shall  burn  them  on  a  pyre."  "It  is  well,"  said  those  Deer  and  Mountain 
Sheep,  and  they  arrived  into  their  own  land.  But  Wood  Rat  cut  up  the 
two  at  that  place  and  what  leaves  and  branches  he  had  butchered  them 
on  he  set  afire.  And  the  Deer  and  Mountain  Sheep,  seeing  the  blaze 
from  afar,  said,  "In  that  way  it  will  be,  he  did  [17]  indeed  say.  Surely  it 
starts  a-burning  at  his  house."  But  Wood  Rat  cut  up  the  meat  into  thin 
slices  in  order  that  he  might  preserve  it  for  food. 


1.  This  refers  to  the  peculiar  walk  of  the  mountain  sheep. 

2.  This  refers  to  the  footprints  of  the  deer  during  the  hunting  season. 
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As  he  had  first  spoken,  so  did  \\\hk\  Kai  coiiliiuic  \o  speak  Intni 
time  to  time,  and  every  lime  lie  commanded  a  round  dance  to  lake 
place.  Now  those  Deer  and  Mounlam  Sheep  did  say.  "lor  what  reason 
does  he  always  say,  'You  shall  have  your  eyes  closed  as  you  dance,'  in 
such  words  speaking?"  And  one  lime  aiiam  he  announced  m  a  loud 
voice  that  they  should  come  together  \'ov  a  round  dance.  "Oh!"  said 
they,  "let  us  all  go  and  have  a  round  dance  at  his  place,  as  he  sa\s." 
And  in  very  deed  they  had  the  round  dance  at  that  place. 

Now  one  young  Mountain  Sheep,  as  was  their  wont,  did  sing. 
Moving  through  the  sand-wash  he  goes,  kicking  up  his  knees. 

and  as  those  before  him  had  done,  so  did  he,  sang  lor  ihc  dance  up  lo 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  And  then  one  \oung  Deer  did  also 
sing  for  the  dance,  and  as  those  before  him  had  sung,  so  sang  he. 
Visible  are  the  summer  footprints,  footprints,  fooiprmts. 

Then  that  Wood  Rat  sang  for  the  dance  as  in  times  bel\>re  then  he 
had  done.  One  of  the  Deer  bucks  together  with  a  Mountain  Sheep  buck 
stood  on  either  side  of  him  as  they  danced  along.  As  in  times  before 
then  he  started  in  to  sing  along. 

When  indeed  I  say  it,  you  will  close  your  eyes,  you  will  close  your  eyes. 

but  this  time  a  young  Mountain  Sheep  barely  peeped  out  from  behind 
his  nearly  closed  eyelids  as  he  danced  along.  "He  is  about  lo  slab  the 
two  of  you!"  he  exclaimed  just  as  Wood  Rat  was  indeed  about  to  stab 
them.  Wood  Rat  ran  off  in  haste  and  scampered  down  under  a  rock. 
The  Mountain  Sheep  buck  struck  at  it  with  his  horns,  and  as  soon  as 
he  had  done  so,  the  rock  was  shattered  to  pieces.  As  far  as  here,  perhaps, 
does  the  story  go. 


The  contention  of  sparrow  hawk  and  gra\  hawk. 

At  that  place  were  people  once  camping  for  ihc  huiiiing  o\'  jack- 
rabbits.  Now  a  certain  one  among  ihcm  ga\e  his  wife  a  healing,  where- 
upon that  woman  ran  off  towards  ihe  mountains.  Therein  was  (iray 
Hawk  dwelling  up  on  a  snow-covered  peak  and  with  him  was  his  mother. 
When  that  Gray  Hawk  went  o['\'  in  yonder  direction,  then  there  in  the 
midst  of  the  mountains  did  he  find  the  woman  and  home  lo  his  house 
he  returned  with  her. 
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Now  those  who  were  camping  for  the  hunting  of  jack-rabbits  began 
to  miss  the  woman  and  they  called  upon  the  white-breasted  one"*  that 
he  might  find  her.  And  starting  from  the  edge  of  the  land  he  flew  about 
looking  everywhere  but  on  the  mountain  peak,  which  still  was  left.  As 
soon  as  it  commenced  to  be  evening,  he  returned  and  arrived  where 
they  were  camping  for  the  hunting  of  jack-rabbits.  "I  have  not  seen 
her,"  he  said,  "but  still  that  snow-covered  peak  is  left,"  said  the  white- 
breasted  one.  Early  in  the  morning  he  went  off  to  look  over  the  snow- 
covered  peak  and  on  it  he  found  the  woman,  found  that  Gray  Hawk 
was  having  her  to  wife.  Back  whence  he  came  he  returned,  back  to 
those  camping  for  the  hunting  of  jack-rabbits.  "What  say  you  all  that 
you  will  do  to  him?"  said  he.  "Not  easily  to  be  overcome  is  Gray  Hawk, 
and  with  him  it  is  that  dwells  that  woman.  What,  then,  think  you  all 
to  do  to  him?"  thus  spoke  that  white-breasted  one.  Then  some  one  [18] 
said.  "Let  us  call  upon  Sparrow  Hawk!"  "It  is  well,"  they  said,  and 
proceeded  to  call  upon  that  Sparrow  Hawk.  To  him  they  said,  "Go 
now  and  lead  the  woman  away  from  Gray  Hawk.  Thus  after  having 
done  to  her,  for  your  wife  you  shall  have  her,"  said  they  who  were 
camping  for  the  hunting  of  jack-rabbits. 

Then  there  in  the  doorway  was  Sparrow  Hawk  sitting  and  kept  a- 
singing,  "What  say  you  all  that  you  will  do  to  that  one.  Gray  Hawk? 
Not  easily  to  be  overcome  is  he,  he  who  has  great  power.  Will  you  slay 
him?"  said  he  as  he  sat  there  in  the  doorway.  Only  his  flesh  it  was  that 
did  so,  singing  as  he  sat,  but  that  soul  of  his  to  yonder  mountain  peak 
departed  and  to  his  elder  brother"^  came.  Then  upon  arriving  he  took 
hold  of  the  woman  and  said,  "This  woman  here  is  mine,  having  been 
given  to  me  for  a  wife.  Do  you,  then,  without  saying  anything,  give  her 
up  to  me."  "I  shall  not  give  her  to  you,  for  mine  she  is,  having  been 
taken  up  by  me,"  said  Gray  Hawk.  "Do  not  say  that,  say  I!  Quickly 
let  her  go,  for  mine  she  is,  having  been  given  to  me  for  a  wife,  that  is 
what  I  say."  "But  mine  she  is,  having  been  taken  up  by  me.  Why,  then, 
shall  1  give  her  up  to  you?"  "Without  saying  so,  quickly  let  her  go! 
Otherwise  I  shall  slay  you,"  said  Sparrow  Hawk.  "It  is  well,  in  no  case 
shall  I  let  her  go.  I  care  not  if  you  kill  me,"  said  Gray  Hawk  as  he  held 
her  by  her  arm;  that  Sparrow  Hawk  was  holding  her  by  her  other  arm. 

"It  is  well,"  said  Gray  Hawk.  "If  you  are  angered,  in  what  way  would 
the  earth  appear,  say  you?"  Then  said  that  Sparrow  Hawk,  "When  I 


3.  A  white  aquatic  bird,  something  Hke  a  seagull. 

4.  Gray  Hawk  is  considered  Sparrow  Hawk's  elder  brother. 
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am  angered,  the  earth  would  become  filled  with  fog.  And  as  for  vou'^" 
"When  1  am  angered,  the  mountains  would  all  gt)  up  in  dusi.  then  ail 
would  he  a  le\el  space/'  said  that  Clray  Hawk.  And  then  said  (iras 
Hawk  lo  his  mother.  "Should  1  he  killed,  all  m\  bod\  \ou  shall  ht)il." 
Then  one  o(  the  woman's  arms  he  wrenchetl  off.  and  between  ihem 
both  they  divided  her  body,  each  pulling  her  lo  himself.  After  thes  had 
done  so.  Sparrow  Hawk  slew  (jray  Hawk,  and  after  he  had  galheretl 
together  all  parts  o\^  the  wx)man's  body,  all  that  had  formed  her  hod>. 
he  restored  her  to  her  former  self. 

Then  the  mother  of  Gray  Hawk  boiled  him  as  he  had  told  her  to  do. 
Then,  when  it  dawned  upon  the  earth,  coming  down  from  the  sky  was 
heard  a  noise  of  flapping  wings,  and  on  the  rim  of  the  bucket  wherein 
he  had  been  boiled  he  lit  and  sang  thereon,  "Sparrow  Hawk  1  shall  go 
and  slay."  And  then  his  mother  said,  'Ts  it  of  a  stranger  that  \ou  speak, 
of  one  who  is  no  kin  of  yours,  seeing  that  you  talk  o'i  going  to  kill'.'" 
"No,  thus  I  say;  but  that  one  yonder  slew  me  too,"  and  towards  the 
camp  of  the  jack-rabbit  hunters  he  flew.  "Oh!  Gra\  Hawk  has  come  to 
do  us  ill,"  said  those  who  were  camping  for  the  hunting  of  jack-rabbits, 
as  they  fled  in  haste,  but  that  Sparrow  Hawk  just  lay  beside  his  wife 
and  sang,  as  though  nothing  were  happening.  (jra\  Hawk  swooped 
down  upon  him,  thinking  to  hold  him  down,  bul  in  \ain;  whereupiMi 
that  woman  he  took  hold  of.  Both  of  them  tried  to  tear  her  away  from 
each  other.  Now  Gray  Hawk  struck  above  him  with  his  w ing.  but  merel> 
grazed  his  head.  "Nearly,  my  elder  brother,  did  \tni  kill  me."  said 
Sparrow  Hawk.  And  then  their  mothers  led  them  awa\  m  different 
directions.  "Do  you  act  as  though  you  were  strangers  to  each  iMher'" 
said  the  two  old  women,  as  they  held  on  lo  their  sons. 

Did  any  of  you  hear  something  make  a  noise  on  the  other  side  fri>m 
here?-' 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  University  oj  Pcnnsv/vunin  Mu.siuni  Joiirtuil  1 
(no.  1).  15-18  (1910).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  l'ni\ersil>  Mu- 
seum, University  o'(  Pennsylvania. 


5,  Tliis  last  sentence  is  addressed  by  the  narrator  oi  the  story  to  his  auditors   It  is  not  to  be 
literally  construed,  but  is  merely  a  conventional  way  of  ending  a  myth  by  way  of  changing 

the  suhject.   Ihc  auditi>rs  are  expected  lo  ans\ser.  "No.  I  liid  ni>l  " 


The  Mourning  CY^'cniony  of  the  Southern  l\iiutes 

[Abslraet] 

1  he  main  ccrcnion\  o\'  the  Soullicni  Paiulcs  of  Utah.  Ari/oiia.  arul 
Nevada  is  an  annual  mourning  ceremony  or  "cry."  The  expenses  of 
sucli  a  ceremony,  which  generally  lasts  for  11  ve  days  in  June  or  Jul\.  are 
borne  by  two  men,  one  oi'  them  a  close  relative  of  a  recently  deceased 
member  of  the  tribe.  Sometimes  neighboring  bands  are  invited  to  lake 
pari  in  the  ceremony.  The  place  o(  the  mourning  ceremony  varies  from 
year  to  year  and  is  decided  upon  at  a  preliminary  council  meeting.  The 
essential  elements  of  the  ceremony  are  the  singing  of  numerous  mourning 
songs  and  the  offering  of  valuables,  such  as  baskets,  articles  of  clolhmg, 
and  horses,  in  memory  of  the  dead.  [169J 

The  songs,  which  are  accompanied  by  rattles  held  by  each  singer,  are 
to  be  classified  into  four  sharply  distinguished  types -roan  songs,  bird 
songs,  coyote  songs,  and  mountain-sheep  songs.  Hach  o\'  these  has  its 
characteristic  type  of  melody  and  accompanying  movements  on  the  part 
of  the  singers.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  an\  idea  o\'  a  grouping  of  the 
participants  of  the  ceremony  into  four  societies  singing  these  different 
types  of  songs;  one  may  join  in  the  singing  of  any  class  of  songs  and 
leave  one  group  of  singers  for  another.  There  is.  however,  a  song  leader 
for  each  type  of  song.  This  merel\  means  lluil  cerlam  people  are 
proficient  in  the  singing  or  composing  o(  particular  classes  of  songs. 
The  texts  of  the  songs  are  in  comparatively  few  instances  in  Paiule.  but 
belong  to  a  language  that  is  unintelligible  to  the  singers.  Ihere  is  reasi>n 
to  believe  that  the  types  of  songs,  the  actual  song  texts,  and  perhaps 
the  whole  ceremon\.  are  borrowed  from  ihe  ^'uman  tribes  to  the  west. 
There  is  a  possibility  that  the  song  texts  consist  o\  an  elaborate  s\stem 
of  burdens. 

At  various  stages  during  the  singing,  which  forms  Uie  major  pari  o\ 
the  ceremony,  ceremonial  "cries"  take  place  which  are  conducted  b\  a 
cry  leader.  On  the  last  nighl  o['  ihe  nunirning  ceremoiu.  during  which 
it  is  forbidden  to  sleep,  the  articles  w Inch  ha\e  been  set  aside  as  i^lTerings 
to  the  dead  are  burned  on  a  funeral  pile:  horses  are  shot,  and  valuable 
articles  which  have  been  exposed  as  offerings  ma>  be  taken  b\  others 
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and  replaced  by  objects  of  less  value.  It  is  evident  that  the  Paiute 
mourning  ceremony  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  mourning  cere- 
monies of  various  California  tribes. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Science  35,  673  (1912)  and  in  American  An- 
tlnopologist  14,  168  —  169  (1912).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  the  American  Anthro- 
pological Association. 


Yana  Terms  of  KclaliDiiship 


While   engaged    ;it    Montgomery    Crerk,   California,    in   collecting 
Xortlicrn  Yana  texts  and  workinj^  out  the  ^jrammatieHl  Mtrneture  of 

tliat  (liah'et  in  the  summer  of  l!M)7.  I  suet ded  in  olttainini;  from  my 

main  informant,  I'xity  lirouii,  a  fairly  eompirhensive,  thoiiKli  by  no 
means  altogether  satisfaetory,  set  of  relationship  terniH.  The  oppor- 
tunity did  not  present  itself  of  obtaining  a  eorresponding  wt  of  terms 
for  the  elosely  related  Central  Yana  dialect,'  though  a  small  number 
of  sui)plemeiitary  Ceiili-al  Ynuii  tn-iiis  turufd  u|)  ineidentally  in 
woi-king  up  the  texts.  A  mueh  fuller  and  more  satisfaetory  wt  of 
relationship  terms  for  the  Southern  Yana  (Yahi)  dialect  was  8fcure<i 
at  Berkeley,  California,  in  the  sunnner  of  1015  from  Ishi,  the  only 
survivor  of  his  tril)e.  siiier  then  deceased.'-  The  Yana  orthography 
used  in  tliis  pai)er  is  the  same  as  that  alreatly  employed  in  my  Yana 
Texts,^  except  that  the  glottal  stop  is  here  represented  by  an  apos- 
trophe ( ').  For  simplicity's  sake,  moreover,  ts-  and  /v/  are  here  regu- 
larly written  as  tc'  and  td,  of  which  they  are  merely  phonetic  variants, 
s-  as  s.    Stress  accents  are  omitted. 


1  Sapir,  E.,  Yana  Texts,  Present  series,  ix,  --4,  1910,  also  fuotnutea  3a  nn-l      '- 

2  Terms  of  Relationship  and   the  Levirate,  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  ».,  xvi: 
note  4,  1916.     "Ishi,  the  informant,  spoke  very  little  English,  but   I   ro: 

the  full  (lata  on  kinship  terms  that  1  obtained  from  him,  aside  from  a  f«'w 
iloubtful  points,  as  thoroughly  reliable.  This  is  due  to  the  fart  that  the  ternin 
were  collected  very  slowly  and  with  the  utmost  care  and  cin-umnpection.  with 
repeated  checking  whenever  ojiportunity  was  offered;  further  to  the  fn«t  th»l 
data  already  obtained  from  the  Northern  Yana  helped  me  to  follow  the 
informant.  The  many  agreements  in  nomenclature  between  the  Yahi  and 
Northern  Yana  systems  are  in  no  case  tlue  to  suggestion  on  my  part.  The 
work  was  rendered  possible  by  the  use  of  counters,  differing  in  npj>enriinre 
for  males  an<l  females,  arrangetl  in  the  form  of  a  genealogical  tree;  this 
device  put  the  whole  investig.ition  on  a  directly  visible  footing.  My  familiar 
ity  with  Northern  and  Central  Yana  (by  that  time  also  of  Yahi)  naturally  also 
helped,  though  the  language  of  the  .liscussion  itself  was  a  ermle  jargon  com- 
posed of  English,  quasi-Englisli,  and   Yahi." 

3  Yana  Texts,  4,  5. 
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i.'i 


I.  NORTHERN  (AND  CENTRAL)  YANA  TERMS 

1.  tc'igal-la  "father"  (assimilated  from  *-na,  absolute  noun  suffix 
for  all  monosyllabic  nouns  and  for  all  nouns  ending  in  long  vowel, 
diphthong,  or  consonant)  ;  vocative  tc'igal-ld  or  gaisi-nd  {-Id  assimi- 
lated from  *-nd;  this  vocative  -nd  is  probably  merely  lengthened  -na 
and  is  not  confined  to  terms  of  relationship,  cf.  hlai-nd  "rock!"*  from 
k!ai-na).  I  may  state  here  once  for  all  that  Yana  terms  of  relation- 
ship are  treated  precisely  like  other  nouns  as  regards  possessive  pro- 
nominal affixes  (e.g.  djitc'igal-'lidja  "my  father,"  djuicHgal-'luma 
"thy  father,"  djiicHgal-'Ugi  "our  father,"  dju  tc'igal-'luga  "your 
father,"  ai-¥  tc'igal-la  "his,  their  father,"  like  djihal-'lidja  "my 
mouth"  from  hal-la  "mouth";  similarly,  dji  nlna-ndja  "my  mother" 
like  dji  ivawi-ndja  "my  house").  Vocative  gaisi-nd  is  probably  di- 
rectly related  to  Yahi  galsi  "father"  (see  below,  II,  1),  of  which  gal- 
is  at  least  possibly  related  to  -gal-  of  Northern  Yana  tc'i-gal-la. 

2.  nlna  "mother";  vocative  gan-nd  (regular  vocative  of  Yahi 
gan-na  "mother,"  see  below,  II,  2). 

3.  p.'nun'i  "son";  vocative  p!aun'i-nd  or  t!inlsi-nd.  Inasmuch  as 
t.'inlsi-nd  means  also  "daughter"  (see  no.  4)  and  tlVnisi  is  used  in 
Yahi  for  both  "son"  and  "daughter,"  it  seems  plausible  to  infer  that 
Northern  Yana  tUnlsi  means  "son"  or  "daughter,"  i.e.  "child." 
This  is  supported  by  its  etymology;  cf.  tlinl-  "to  be  little." 

4.  tUnlsi  "daughter";  vocative  t.'inlsi-nd.  Probably  may  also  be 
used  for  "son"  (see  no.  3).  According  to  this,  there  would  be  no  ex- 
clusive term  for  "daughter."  This  agrees  well  with  Yahi,  in  which 
there  is  no  term  for  "daughter"  strictly  corresponding  to  plaii'ni 
"son"  (see  below,  II,  5  and  6).  One  may  also  use  djiwa'ald- 
mari'mindja  "my  girl"  for  "my  daughter,"  if  it  is  necessary  to  be 
explicit,  but  wa' aid-man 'mi  (like  its  male  correspondent  wa'ana-isi 
"boy")  is  no  true  term  of  relationship.  As  plural  is  used,  in  both 
N.  and  C.  Yana,  'amaitslgi  (or  ^ amait slits !gi)  "children"  (without 
regard  to  sex)  ;  yuwiuits.'gi  is  used  for  "boys,  sons,"  vocative 
yuivunts!gi-nd.  -ts.'gi  of  these  forms  is  diminutive  plural  suffix.  In 
Yahi  'amaitslgi  seems  to  be  confined  in  use  to  girls  (see  II,  6). 

5.  C.  Yana  ddVi  "child,"  used  for  both  "son"  and  "daughter"; 
vocative  ddfi-nd.    Plural  dat'fiwi.    It  corresponds  to  N.  Yana  tlinlsi. 

6.  vmdyd-na  "older  brother"  (male  speaking)  ;  vocative  umdyd-nd. 
This  term  may  be  readily  analyzed  into  u-  "  to  be, "  -md-  ' '  in  company 

*  Yana  Texts,  25,  1.  16. 
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witli/'  and  }f('i-n(i    "  ptrsoii, "  i.f.  "piTson  who  livwj  in  company  with 
out."     That  it  is  a  si-condary  dcscriptiv*'  tt-riii  is  indicjititl  by  tho  fact 
that  Vahi  has  an  uiirdati-d  tiTui  iiH'aiiiiijf  "bcinK  oM<*r '"     -■  ■    »■"-.•• 
II,  7).     Its  plural  is  iimd-yariwi. 

7.  waycmai'md-f  'nidja)  "(my)  youii^fiT  lirolhcr"  (male  H\uuk 
ill};)  ;  voeativc  wujffmni' itta'-nd.  This  tiTiii  iiuiy  hi-  aiuiiy/.*-.!  uh  ua- 
"to  sit,"  -}/<'mai-(  ri-)  "in  tiic  middh',"  and  ■' nui-  of  uukuowu  meaning 
(unh'ss  it  is  another  form  of  -nul-  "in  company  with"),  i.e.  "one  who 
sits  ill  the  middle  (of  the  house)."  This  also  is  a  Hccondary  tlencrip- 
tive  term,  as  indicated  hy  the  fact  that  the  eorresimndinjf  Yahi  t«Tm, 
meaning  "being  younger"  (see  below,  II,  S),  is  unn-latcd. 

8.  ist'y(ni-)ia,  iyVi/du-na  "older  hrotlu-r"  (ffiiuih-  speakinf;)  ;  voca- 
tive isi'yau-nd.  Central  Yana  ' isi'yaii-na.  This  ti-rm  may  he  analy/t-d 
as  'isi  "male,  man"  and  -yau-na  suffix  of  verbal  nouiiH.  i.e.  "being 
male."  Its  Yahi  correspondent  'i'si-'yau-tia  (se*-  below,  II,  12)  i« 
used  to  refer  to  "woman's  brother,"  wlietlier  older  or  younger. 

9.  k.'atc'u  "younger  brother"  (female  speaking)  ;  vocative 
k!atc' u-)h1.  This  and  klatdai-na  (no.  11)  are  the  only  term.s  for 
"brother"  and  "sister"  wliieli  are  not  dearly  analyzable.  It  ha.s  no 
Yahi  equivalent. 

10.  marVmiyau-)ta  "older  sister"  (luah'  speaking);  vocative 
marVmiyau-nd.  Central  Yana  tnari'miyau-fKi.  This  term  may  be 
analyzed  as  N.  Yana  Dian'mi,  C.  Yana  niari'nii  "female,  woman" 
and  -yau-na  (as  above,  see  no.  8)  ;  i.e.  "being  female."  Its  Yahi  cor- 
respondent mari' mi' yau-na  (see  below,  II.  !•  >  i^  w«>\  '<>  r.f.r  t.» 
"man's  sister,"  whether  older  or  younger. 

11.  k!atdai-na.  "younger  sister"  (male  or  female  speaking;  ;  voca- 
tive k!atdai-nd.     Central  Yana  k!<tn<l(ii-na.     This  term  is  not  an.i' 
able  (ef.  no.  9  above).    It  has  no  Yahi  ('(piivalent,  which  has  a  sp- 
term  for  "woman's  younger  sister"  (.see  below.  II,  IP  corresponding 
to  "man's  younger  brother"  and  fails  to  di.stingui.sh  between  "man's 
younger  sister"  and  "man's  older  sister." 

12.  unidmari'nii  "older  sister"  (female  speaking^;  voi'ative 
unid)n(iri'nii-)id.  This  term  may  be  readily  analyzed  into  u-  "to  be." 
-nid-  "in  company  with."  and  )n(in'mi  "woman,"  i.e.  "woman  who 
lives  in  company  witli  one."  It  is  a  .secondary  descriptive  term 
entirely  analogous  to  umdyd-nn  "man's  older  brother"  (see  no.  6), 
to  which  it  is  related  i)recisely  as  the  Yahi  term  for  "woman's  older 
sister,"  which  means  "older  woman  "  (.sec  below.  II.  10).  is  related 
to  that  for  "nmn's  older  brother"  (literally  "being  older"  i. 
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13.  a<Ijui  "father's  mother";  vocative  adjui-nd  (male  speaking). 
Comparison  with  Yahi  'a'djuwi  "mother's  mother"  (see  below)  and 
witli  N.  Yana  terms  for  "woman's  son's  child"  (see  no.  14)  would 
lead  one  to  suspect  that  adjui  (read  probably  'adjuwi)  means 
"mother's  mother,"  not  "father's  mother,"  as  recorded.  However, 
as  fu'ai-na  (see  no.l8)  was  given  for  "mother's  mother,"  it  may  be 
that  adjuwi  in  N.  Yana  has  departed  from  its  original  meaning 
("mother's  mother")  and  that  amdivi,  originally  "father's  mother" 
and  "woman's  son's  child,"  has  become  confined  in  meaning  to  the 
latter.  This,  if  correct,  would  mean  that  "father's  mother"  and 
"woman's  son's  child"  are  not  reciprocal  terms  in  N.  Yana,  which 
is  exceptional  for  Yana  and  far  from  likely  a  priori. 

14.  amdwi  "woman's  son's  son";  vocative  amdwi-nd.  Comparison 
with  Yahi  'amdwi  (see  below,  II,  14)  strongly  suggests  that  this  term 
properly  means  or  originally  meant  also  "father's  mother." 

15.  amdwimarim'i  "woman's  son's  daughter";  vocative  amdwi- 
marim't.    Compounded  of  no.  14  and  mari'mi  "woman." 

16.  fugii-na  "father's  father";  vocative  fugu-nd.  Also,  though 
doubtfully,  recorded  for  "mother's  father,"  for  which  no  other  term 
was  obtained.  Should  f  ugu-na  actually  mean  "grandfather"  (pa- 
ternal or  maternal),  it  would  be  easier  to  understand  Betty  Brown's 
rendering  of  'adjuwi  as  "father's  mother"  rather  than  "mother's 
mother"  (see  no.  13). 

17.  fugundsi  "man's  son's  son";  vocative  fugundsi-nd.  Evi- 
dently derived  from  no.  16.  No  term  for  "man's  son's  daughter" 
was  obtained.  Analogy  with  fu'ainiarim'i  (see  no.  20)  suggests  that 
man's  son's  daughter"  is  f  ugundmarim^i  (cf.  also  no.  15).  -si  of 
fngndsi  is  used  in  several  other  terms  indicating  relation  to  one  of  a 
younger  generation  (cf.  tHnlsi,  no.  4;  fu'aisi,  no.  19;  p' aiganasi,  no. 
29).    No  terms  were  obtained  for  "man's  daughter's  child." 

18.  fu'ai-na  "mother's  mother";  vocative  fu'ai-nd  or  fu'ai- 
marim'i-nd  (doubtful).  Cf.  Yahi  f  o'oi-na  "mother's  mother,"  but 
only  when  her  husband  is  no  longer  alive  (see  below,  II,  17). 

19.  fu'aisi  "woman's  daughter's  son";  vocative  fu'aisi-nd.  Evi- 
dently derived  by  -si  suffix  (see  no.  17)  from  no.  18. 

20.  fu'aimanm'i  "woman's  daughter's  daughter";  vocative 
f  u'aimarim'i.    Compounded  of  no.  18  and  mari'mi  "woman." 

21.  muxdi  "father's  sister";  vocative  muxdi-nd. 

22.  C.  Yana  untc!ayau-na  "father's  sister."  This  term  must  be 
of  secondary  origin,  as  N.  Yana  muxdi  (see  no.  21)  agrees  with  Yahi 
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Diucdi  (sec  liclow .  II,  l!)i.  It  ciiiitint  In- satisftictiirily  iiiiuly/.i'il,  thoii{?li 
-ifdu-nd  is  rvidi'iitly  vciltal  ikhim  stiflix.  as  in  srvi-rjil  otln-r  teriiiK  of 
rt'hitioiisliii).  It  is  ctyniolo^fically  identical  witli  Valii  'oiitgla'ijauna 
sff  Ix'low,  II.  47).  wliich  was  n-iid.T.Ml  hy  Islii  aH  "wifi*  of  ((latrrnal 
oi-  luafcnuil  I  e:raii<Ifatlicr"  (not  kin  jjratulfatlMT  i.  If  I>oth  Sam 
i'.alwi's  and  Islii's  infoi-niat ion  is  corrt-ct  as  notinl.  tliJK  incaiiM  tlint 
tluTc  has  Ix't'ii  as  to  its  si^niticancc.  fitliiT  in  ('.  Vana  or  in  Yahi.  both 
a  ffcncration  sliit't  and  a  sliift  in  icfiTt-nfc  to  consiinjfuiuity  rrrsii.t 
affinity.  Would  a  inati'iiud  ^naiidfatliiT's  (second)  wif»'  hr  iiiciitiral 
with  one's  t'athi  r's  sistci-.  i.e.  would  he  mi;iit>'  out-  of  his  Kon-in>lau''K 
sisters  ? 

28.  iin'hmi  "father's  hcotlier  ";  vocative  it n'ima-iio.  Tlu-rc  in 
sonic  doubt  as  to  whethei"  iDi'lnia  means  ""iiaternal  uncle"  or  "mater- 
nal unelc"  in  ('.  Yana.  i(n"i)ti(nii(ji  "oui-  uncle"  (  Yaiui  Tc.xts.  p.  55, 
I.  12)  was  explained  by  Sam  Hatwi  as  meaning;  "mother's  brother." 
tiiouf^h  in  this  context  tbere  is  no  reference  to  true  relationship;  which 
contradicts  X.  Yaiui  testimony.  Moreover,  X.  Yana  tifiji'ijaii-iia 
"mother's  bi-othei'"'  (see  no.  26)  agrees  with  Yalii  it' flji'i/ati-ua  (Wc 
below).  Silkworm,  who  is  called  "uncle"  in  above  pas.sajfc.  answerii 
with  tvaddt'imauyanwitul  "0  nephews!"  (Yana  Texts,  p.  57.  1.  11): 
but  wdddl'  imtnt-iia  means  "mans  brother's  son"  in  .X.  Yana  (se«*  no. 
27).  We  must  therefore  assume  cither  that  ('.  Yana  un'ima  an<l 
iraddf  inxnind  have  respectively  changed  tlieir  signiticancc  from 
"paternal  uncle"  and  "man's  bi-otlier's  son"  to  "maternal  un<de" 
and  "woman's  brother's  son,"  which  seems  unlikely,  or  that  ('.  Yana 
itn'ima  was  misinterpreted  and  is  another  form  of  n-an'imt'isi  (s«'e  no. 
24),  with  which  it  is  ctymologically  connected. 

24.  C.  Yana  ifdu'lnidsi  "father's  t)i-other."  Kvidently  rdateti  to 
uii'lma  (sec  no.  23),  u-  being  replaced  l>y  u<i-  "to  sit"  or  "to  con- 
sider as,  hold  for";  -.ti  is  agcntive.  This  term  is  clearly  identical  with 
Yahi  wo'uimdsi  "stepfather,  man's  stepchild  "  i  see  below,  II.  44 
Perhaps  its  real  meaning  is  sometliing  like  "oin'  who  is  considiTcil  as 
)/«'iwo"  (i.e.  is  tnu'  iiii'lnid  "pateriuil  un<le"  oi-,  like  or  instead  of 
him,  marries  my  widowed  mother). 

2;").     (jdnii-nd  "mother's  sister";  vocative  i/didi-iit'i. 

26.  udji'tftm-iid  "mother's  brother  ";  vocative  itdji'i/auud.  This 
term  is  to  be  analyzed  as  mljl  "to  be  old"  and  verbal  noun  suftix 
-}ldu-)ui,  i.e.  "  l)ein^  old."  I'ossildy  this  refei-s  to  the  itcculiur  status  so 
often  en.joyed  liy  the  mateinnl  uncle  (even  in  tribes  without  maternal 
descent  or  maternal  clan  oigani/ation  )  as  "guide,  counsellor,  elder." 
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27.  ivaddV imau-na  "man's  brother's  son";  vocative  wdddV imau- 
itd.  Plural  ivaddfimau-yanwi;  vocative  waddfimau-yariwi-nd  (for 
-ijarlu'i  cf.  no.  6).  According  to  Sam  Batwi  waddt'imauna  means 
"man's  brother's  child,"  whether  boy  or  girl.  Its  analysis  is  clear: 
tea-  "to  consider  as,"  ddfi  "child"  (see  no.  5),  and  passive  participle 
suffix  -mau-}ia,  i.e.  "considered  as  own  child."  In  other  words,  one's 
brother's  children  are  potentially  one's  own  by  virtue  of  the  obligation 
to  marry  their  mother  on  the  death  of  her  husband.  In  Yahi  (see 
below,  II,  21)  its  exact  correspondent  iim^ ddf  imau-im  was  interpreted 
as  "sister's  child." 

28.  waddt'imaumarim'i  "man's  brother's  daughter";  vocative 
waddV imaumarim'l.    Compounded  of  no.  27  and  marVmi  ' '  daughter. ' ' 

29.  p'aigana  or  p'aiganasi  "man's  sister's  child  ;  woman's  brother's 
or  sister's  child";  vocative  p'aigand  or  p' aiganasi-nd.  Possibly 
p'aigana  refers  to  "woman's  sister's  child,"  p'aiganasi  to  "woman's 
brother's  child"  and  "man's  sister's  child,"  but  my  notes  are  not 
clear  enough  on  this  point  to  warrant  certainty  of  statement.  Plural 
;/  aiga  )i  asi-yariivi. 

80.  Iwd' nait Unisi  "(man's)  brother's  children,  nephews  and 
nieces"  (Yana  Texts,  p.  184,  1.  17).  Evidently  compounded  with 
tUnlsi  (see  no.  4). 

81 .  irauyd-na  ' '  cousin ' ' ;  vocative  il'auyd  or  il 'auyd-nd.  Evidently 
compounded  with  yd-na  "person."  Plural  iVau-yarlwi.  In  Yahi 
(see  below,  II,  13)  ilauyd-ki  {-hi  corresponds  to  N.  and  C.  Yana  -na) 
was  interpreted  as  "man's  sister,"  but  was  said  by  Ishi  to  be  used 
in  that  sense  only  by  Coyote,  Panther,  and  other  mythological  char- 
acters. 

32.  gardk' aiyd-na  "cousin";  vocative  gardk'aiyd  or  ga,rd¥ aiyd-nd. 
Evidently  compounded  with  yd-na  "person."  I  do  not  know  how  this 
terin  differs  in  range  of  significance,  if  at  all,  from  irauyd-na  (no. 
31).  Possibly  it  is  related  to  garai-na  "mother's  sister"  (no.  25),  in 
which  case  it  may  indicate  "children  of  sisters." 

33.  C.  Yana  yanivi  "relatives,  friends."  Translated  by  Sam 
Batwi  as  "cousins"  in  its  widest  sense,  as  synonymous  with  "relatives, 
kinsfolk."  He  distinguished  between  such  "cousins"  and  "real 
cousins,"  whom  he  called  il'aiiyd-na,  plural  il'au-yarlwi  (see  no.  31). 

34.  C.  Yana  mdwagai-na  "friend";  vocative  mdwagai-nd.  Plural 
md  wagai-yanwi. 

35.  k!utp!amau-na  (N.  Yana)  "husband";  vocative  k!uip!amau- 
yl.     This  term  is  to  be  analyzed  as  khit-  (C.  Yana  k!un-)  "to  like. 
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love,"  -/)/(/-  voicf  sutlix  expressing'  status,  coiiditiiiii.  aiiii  pamive  par- 
ticiple -mmi-na,  i.e.  "(ho)  who  is  hjvcd,  di'sirfd."  It  ih  noteworthy 
tliat  in  Yahi  (see  l)eh>w.  II.  24)  "hushaml"  is  rendi-n-d  Him|)ly  by 
"male,  man." 

36.  ivak!alp.'(ini(n(-iiii  "wife";  vocative  udk.'ttlp.'timaittxl.  Tajnive 
particii)le  in  -ninii-nd  of  verh  wak.'dlp.'a-  "to  keep"  (tra-  "to  consider 
as,  liold  for."  -k.'al-p.'a-  "to  keep"),  henee  nieaniiij;  literally  "kept, 
owned."  In  Yahi  ('see  below,  11,  25)  "wife"  is  simply  "female, 
woman." 

37.  tc'ap'dju'i  "(man's  or  woman's)  father-in-law";  voeative 
tc'ap'dju'i-ud. 

88.  tc'ap'djup.'un'-no  "(man's  or  woiiian'si  inotlier-iri-law"  ;  vo- 
cative fc' np'djiip!un-ti(~i.  Compounded  of  no.  'M  and  stem  ■j>.'ut'- 
" woman"  (cf.  plural  p.'iit'diwi  "women"  and  p.'di  "worium"  in 
certain  compounds). 

89.  )iiga'i  "(man's  or  woman's)   son-in-law  ";  voeative  nigd'i-nd. 

40.  tc'(ri('ai-)ia  "(man's  or  woman's)  dauprhter-in-law" ;  vocative 
tc'(i'icai-)id. 

41.  C.  Yana  ivana  "(man's  or  wonum's)  son-in-law";  vocative 
ivaud  or  ai'icana,  ai'wand.  This  term  in  its  specific  .sense  of  "son-in- 
law"  seems  peculiar  to  C.  Yana.  which  has  no  term  eorrespondinp  to 
N.  Yana  nigd'i  (see  no.  39;  Yahi,  however,  has  exactly  ('orresj)oudinK 
nc' ga'i,  II,  30).  C.  Yana  ivana,  at  least  in  its  vocative  forms,  refers 
also  to  "(man's)  mother-in-law."  Its  use  as  incorporated  subject 
or  object  is  very  curious;  examples  are:  djuma'wauawi'i'  "do  you 
(pi.)  give  it  to  (my,  man's)  son-in-law !"  ( Yana  Texts,  p.  'yX,  II.  7.  15). 
p'lisd'iranasi'i  "(my,  man's)  son-in-law  will  smoke"  (ibid.,  I.  8), 
(hi\'li]).'(ni)i<ii'ican(ik' iliaiidj  "1  (woman)  have  covered  over  very 
thickly  (my)  son-in-law's  (sleeping  place)"  {op.  dt..  p.  111.  I.  1). 
k!undjumaip!amtc!hvana'ask'inigi  "we,  father-in  law  and  son-in-law. 
like  each  other."  In  Yahi  (see  helow.  II.  27)  irattit  is  used  as  coni- 
])ouii(le(|  element  in  terms  of  aftinity  involving  taboo  relation.ship.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  originally  tc'ap'dju'i  meant  "father-in-law"  (of 
man  only);  ivana,  "mother-in-law"  (of  nuin  oidy)  and  reeiprtx'ally 
"son-in-law"  (of  woman  only);  t('ap'djup!nu'-)ia,  "mother-in-law" 
(of  woman  only)'  nigd'i,  "son-in-law"  (of  man  only),  but  that  thesi- 
terms  gradually  extended  their  meanings  .so  as  to  overlap  in  part. 
Note  that  nos.  37  and  3S  are  specifically  U8e«l  al.so  in  ('  Yana  for 
"father-in-law"  and   "  motlierin  law "  respectively. 

42.  C.  Yana  'awaudjd  "  (nmn's  or  woman's^  da»ighter-in  law."  As 
N.  Yana  ic'a'wai-na  (no.  40)  directly  correspomls  to  Yahi  tr'a'wtuhi 
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(see  below,  II,  31),  this  term  is  doubtless  of  secondary  origin.  It 
may  be  analyzed  as  'a-  "woman  goes,"  -wau-  "to,"  and  -dja-  "off, 
away,"  i.e.  "woman  who  goes  off  (from  her  own  house)  to  (her 
husband's  people)." 

43.  C.  Yana  wlman'mau-na  "  (woman's)  son-in-law"  (Yana  Texts, 
p.  109,  1.  7;  p.  112,  1.  3).  -mau-na  is  passive  participle  suffix;  in  form 
this  term  is  merely  passive  participle  of  verb  ivlmat'-.  This  verb  is 
explained  by  Ishi's  Yahi  data.  According  to  these,  ivlmat'-  means 
"to  avoid  certain  ones  of  opposite  sex  to  whom  one  is  related  by 
affinity";  in  other  words,  a  man  must  neither  look  at  nor  speak  to  his 
mother-in-law  and  daughter-in-law,  a  woman  to  her  father-in-law  and 
son-in-law.  wlman'mau-na  thus  properly  means  "avoided  because 
of  affinity  taboo"  and  very  likely  applies  not  only  to  "woman's  son- 
in-law"  but  also  to  "woman's  father-in-law,"  "man's  mother-in-law," 
and  "man's  daughter-in-law." 

44.  'Igai-na,  'igai-na  "wife's  brother";  vocative  'Igai-na. 

45.  djl'mayau-na  (C.  Yana  djlmayau-na)  "man's  sister's  hus- 
band"; vocative  dji'mayau-nd.  Seems  to  contain  verbal  noun  suffix 
-yau-na,  but  its  further  analysis  is  unclear. 

46.  djldjadja'ivayau-na  "husband's  sister";  vocative  djidja- 
dja'wayau-nd.  In  view  of  Yahi  -wi-  of  corresponding  djldjadja'im- 
yau-na  (see  below,  II,  38),  N.  Yana  -wa-  is  doubtless  to  be  corrected 
to  -wai-yau-na  as  in  no.  47,  but  further  analysis  unclear. 

47.  gdmaidjawai' yau-na  "woman's  brother's  wife";  vocative 
gdmaidjaivai'yau-nd.    -yau-na  as  in  no  45,  but  further  analysis  unclear. 

48.  u' naiyd-na  "brother-in-law  or  sister-in-law,  when  speaker  is  of 
opposite  sex,"  i.e.  "wife's  sister,"  "husband's  brother,"  "woman's 
sister's  husband,"  and  "man's  brother's  wife."  It  is  analyzable  into 
H-  "to  be,"  -' nai-  "other,  elsewhere,"  and  yd-na  "person,"  i.e.  "per- 
son who  is  of  other  (sex)."  Its  exact  Yahi  equivalent  oxnaiyd-hi  (see 
below,  II,  41)  means  "wife's  sister"  (possibly  also  other  terms  listed 
under  u'naiyd-na),  but  was  not  used  in  ordinary  speech;  it  was  used 
only  in  myths  by  Coyote,  Panther,  and  other  characters. 
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II.   VAlll    TKK.MS 

1.  f7fl/si  "father"  ;  vtx'ativr  (/a/.sj-/i<i  ( mult' .s|)cHkiii(f ),  f/<i/.vi  (female 
speaking).  Also  "  fathers  (ohlcr  or  younffer  )  brother."  Ishi  n'ro(f- 
nized  tc'ic/al-la  fsee  1,  1  i  as  (/arUnaiota,  i.e.,  l)eh)iij:in(f  to  N  ami  C 
^'aiia  (liah'et. 

2.  ga)i-it(i  "mothei-";  voeative  gan-nd  (maU-  or  Itiiiale  speakimf). 
Also  "mother's  (older  or  younf?er)  sisti-r  "  A<''-'.?-.!inL'  '"  Kf-l'-r 
ulna  (see  I,  2)  was  also  used  hy  Ishi. 

•'v  f  !i'  nisi  "  (man  's  oi*  woman  s  )  child  ;  sun.  daughter  "  (cf.  I,  -i.  4  J. 
Does  not  properly  correspond  to  oui"  ".son"  and  "dan^diter."  hh  it 
is  applied  to  one's  child  when  he  is  not  yet  trrown  up.  thoutrli  able  to 
i-un  around. 

4.  plau'ni  "(man's  or  woman's)  son." 

5.  'i'sipla  "(man's  or  woman's)  son"  or  'i'sip.'ai'dmauifd-hi :  vo- 
cative 'i'sip!a-)id  (male  speaking),  'i'sipid  (female  speaking).  Also 
"man's  brother's  son"  and  "woman's  sister's  son."  These  term.s  are 
to  be  respectively  analyzed  as  'i'si  "man.  male"  and  -p.'a  dimiruitive 
suffix,  i.e.  "little  man";  and  'i'si  "man,  nuile."  plai-  incorporated 
form  of  -p.'a-.  -'<i-  "to  be,"  -man-  participle  suffi.v.  and  ifd-hi  "person" 
(Yahi  -hi  is  used  in  certain  eases  for  N.  and  C  Vana  -na,  .sec  I,  1  ».  i.e. 
"being-little-man  person."  As  plural  is  used  iimrunts.'ffi  "boys. 
sons'' ;-ts!gi  is  diminutive  plural. 

6.  mari'mip.'a  "(man's  or  womansi  daughter"  or  ntari'nnp.'ai- 
'amauyd-hi;  vocative  niari'mip!a-nd  (male  speaking),  mnri'mip.'d  fe- 
male speaking).  Also  "man's  brother's  son"  and  "woman's  si.ster's 
son."  Analysis  as  in  no.  5,  except  that  for  'i'si  is  substit\>te«l  mari'mi 
"wonuui,  female."  As  i^lural  is  used  'antaits.'gi  "girls,  daughters"; 
for  -fs.'gi  cf.  no.  5. 

7.  (lufyau-na  "man's  older  brother";  vocative  diit'tfau-tid.  Also 
"man's  father's  brother's  son  older  than  self  "  and  "man's  mother's 
sister's  son  older  tlian  self."  To  be  analyzed  into  ditt'-  "to  be  grown 
up,  older"  and  -i/au-na  verbal  noun  sutlix.  i.e.  "being  older."  IMunil 
dut'ycwi  {-yfiri  is  plural  correspondent  of  -ifau-tta). 

8.  t!ct'yau-na  "man's  younger  brother";  vocative  t  !>  t'l/auna. 
Also  "num's  father's  brother's  son  younger  than  .self"  and  "man's 
mother's  sister's  son  younger  than  self,  t.'it'-  may  mean  "to  Ih» 
younger,"  but  I  have  not  come. across  it  in  any  otln-r  connection; 
-yau-na  as  in  no.  7.     Plural  t .'(t'ynti. 

9.  mari'mi' yau-na  "man's  (older  or  younger)  sister";  vot'ntive 
mari'mi'yau.     Also  "man's  father's  brother's  daughter"  an«l  "mnn's 
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mother's  sister's  daughter."    To  be  analyzed  into  mari'mi  "woman" 
and  -tjau-na  (see  no.  7),  i.e.  "being  woman."     Plural  mari'mi'yewi. 

10.  dut 'mari'mi  "woman's  older  sister";  vocative  dut 'mari'mi. 
Also  "woman's  father's  brother's  daughter  older  than  self"  and 
"woman's  mother's  sister's  daughter  older  than  self."  Compounded 
of  dut'-  (see  no.  7)  and  mari'mi  "woman,"  i.e.  "older  woman." 
Where  no  ambiguity  w^ould  result,  it  seems  that  dut'yauna  can  be 
used  instead  of  dut 'mari'mi;  thus,  in  explaining  oxnaiya-hi  (see 
below,  no.  41),  Ishi  paraphrased  it  as  mari'mi  k^  dut'yauna,  which 
can  only  mean  "wife  her  older  sister."  Plural  dut'mari'miydhi  (ydhi 
"people")  is  equivalent  to  N.  and  C.  Yana  yarlwi  (cf.  I,  6,  29,  33). 

11.  t.'ct'womdri'mi  "woman's  younger  sister";  vocative  tlet'ivo- 
mdri'ml.  Also  "woman's  father's  brother's  daughter  younger  than 
self"  and  "woman's  mother's  sister's  daughter  younger  than  self." 
t!et'-  as  in  no.  8;  -wo-  I  cannot  explain;  -mdri'mi  compounded  form 
of  mari'mi  "woman."  Probably  ttei'yauna  can  also  be  used  for 
"woman's  younger  sister"  (cf.  no.  10).  Plural  t!et'ivop!di  (for 
-p!di  cf.  C.  Yana  p!udi-wi  "women)." 

12.  'i'si'yau-na  "woman's  (older  or  younger)  brother";  vocative 
'i'si'yau.  Also  "woman's  father's  brother's  son"  and  "woman's 
mother's  sister's  son."  To  be  analyzed  into  ^i'si  "man,  male"  and 
-yau-na  (cf.  no.  7),  i.e.  "being  man."  Plural  'i' siivit'yewi  Ci'si-wi 
"men,  males";  -t'-  plural  infix,  as  frequently;  hence  plural  or  col- 
lective suffix  -wi  seems  to  occur  twice). 

13.  ilauyd-hi  "man's  sister"  (interpreted  by  Ishi  as  mari'mi'- 
yauna,  see  no.  9).  Used  only  by  mythological  characters,  such  as 
Coyote  and  Panther.  Perhaps  its  range  of  meaning  is  wider, 
" mari'mi' yauna"  being  merely  illustrative  of  its  significance.  Cf. 
N.  and  C.  Yana  il'auyd-na  "cousin"  (I,  31). 

14.  'amdwi  ' '  (man 's  or  woman 's)  father 's  mother, ' '  also  ' '  woman 's 
son's  son,  daughter";  vocative  'amdivi  "father's  mother!"  "son's 
daughter!"  "son's  son!"  (woman  speaking),  'amdwi-nd  "father's 
mother"  (man  speaking),  'amdivi  is  further  used  for  "(man's  or 
woman's)  father's  mother's  sister"  and,  reciprocally,  "woman's 
sister's  son's  son,  daughter."  It  may  also  be  employed  to  refer  to 
"father's  father's  wife"  (not  kin  paternal  grandmother),  though 
'a'yansiya  (see  below,  no.  22)  seems  to  be  more  properly  used  for  this 
affinity.    Plural  'amdvnyd-hi. 

15.  'awdwi  "(man's  or  woman's)  father's  father,"  also  "man's 
son 's  son,  daughter ' ' ;  vocative  'awdivi-nd  ' '  father 's  father !  son 's  son ! ' ' 
(man  speaking) ,  'aivdwi  ' '  father 's  father ! "  ( woman  speaking) ,  ' ' son 's 
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(lauj^htt'r  I  "  (  mail  speaking' i .  'nunwi  is  fiirtluT  uh4hI  for  "(maxi'it  or 
woinan's)  tatlu-r's  father's  hrotln-r"  ami,  rrfiprooally.  "man'H 
hrot her 's  son's  son,  tlaujjlitcr.  "     IMiiral   'audwiyn-hi 

K).  'a' (/Jmk'i  *' (man's  or  woman's)  mother's  molliii,  jhhh  ^mmh 
all's  (laufjlitcrs  son,  ilau^'litti' ;  vocativt-  'a'djitui.  IMural  'tt'tljuui 
i/d-Jii.  This  trnn  is  used  if  iiiattTiial  ^'randmother 'm  huHhaiid  (ma- 
ternal grandfather)  is  alive,  otherwise  no.  17  is  employed,  'a'djuut 
may  also  be  used  to  refer  to  "mother's  father's  wife"  (not  kin 
maternal  grandmother),  though  '(i'yo)tsiya  (sop  Ih«1ow.  no.  22l»  in 
more  appropriate. 

17.  Vo'oi-na  "(man's  or  wonum's'*  tnothers  mother,  "  jwrhapn 
also  reciprocally  "woman's  daughter's  son,  daugliter. "  Cf.  N.  and 
(\  Yana  fu'ai-iM  (I,  18).  This  term  is  used  if  maternal  praiulmothor'n 
husband  (maternal  grandfather)  is  no  longer  alive. 

18.  ma'dju  "(man's  or  woman's)  mother's  father.  ,\\^t  iii.ui  .h 
(laughter's  son,  daughter";  vocative  lua'djit-ua  "motlier's  father! 
daughter's  son!"  (man  sjieaking),  ))ui'(!ji'(  "niother's  father'" 
(woman  speaking),  "daughter's  daughter!"  (num  speaking).  Plural 
ma'  djuyd-hi. 

19.  mucdi  "(man's  or  woman's)  father's  sister,"  also  "woman's 
brother's  son,  daughter";  vocative  mitcdi.     IMural  inucdiwiyd-hi. 

20.  u'dji'yau-)ia  "(man's  or  woman's)  mother's  brother,"  alao 
"man's  sister's  son,  daughter";  vocative  u  dji'yau-nd  "mother's 
brother's  brother!  sister's  son!"  (man  speaking),  u'dji'yau  "mother "a 
brother!"  (woman  speaking),  "sister's  daughter!"  (man  speaking > 
It  is  to  be  analyzed  as  u'dji-  "to  be  old"  and  verbal  noun  suffix 
-yau-na,  i.e.  "being  old"  (cf.  I,  26).  This  t.-rm  is  used  further  for 
"mother's  sister's  husband"  (but  see  'dp'djit'iriynu-na  below,  no.  46) 
and,  reciprocally,  "wife's  sister's  son,  daughter";  "father's  sister** 
husband,"  but  apparently  not  "wife's  brother's  .son,  daughter"  (8«m» 
umdwagai-na  below,  no.  4;"));  "father's  mother's  brother"  and, 
reei{)rocally,  "man's  sister's  son's  son.  daughter";  apparently  also 
" num 's  father's  sister's  son"  (see  'n'yutini'iu-iKi  beh>w.  n<v  '2'\'^.  Plural 
'it'djiivit'yfivi. 

2\.  va'ddV imau-uii  "sister's  son.  dauglit<'r";  plural  yt'iddt' imdxri. 
For  analysis  .see  I.  'J7  :  Yahi  yfi-.  X.  ami  C.  Yana  yai-,  is  plural  stem 
corresf)OMding  to  singular  }/(/-.  Ishi  did  not  speeify  whether  "man's 
sister's  child"  or  "woman's  sister's  child"  was  meant.  Comparison 
with  N.  Yana  (see  nos.  2v)  and  2G)  an<l  Isliis  habit  of  using  "sista" 
for  both  sister  and  l)rother  (he  had  always  to  be  very  carefully  eon- 
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means,  as  its  etymology  and  levirate  reference  ("held  as  own  child") 
would  imply,  "man's  brother's  child"  and  "woman's  sister's  child," 
thus  including  'i'sip.'a  and  mari'mipla  (see  nos.  5  and  6)  in  their 
reference  to  "nephew"  and  "niece"). 

22.  'a'ljansiya,  plural  'a' di'ijansiya.  This  term  covers  several  types 
of  cousin  relationsliip,  also  several  remoter  consanguineous  and  affinity 
relationships.  It  is  used  to  refer  to  "woman's  father's  sister's 
daughter,"  "man's  father's  sister's  daughter,"  and  "man's  motlier's 
brother's  daughter";  to  "father's  father's  sister";  to  "(num's  or 
woman's)  mother's  brother's  wife";  and  to  "father's  father's  wife" 
(not  paternal  grandmother  by  kin;  'amdici  may  also  be  used,  see  no. 
14)  and  "mother's  father's  wife"  (not  maternal  gi-andmothev  by  kin : 
'a'djuwi  may  also  be  used,  see  no.  16).  'a'yansiya  may  be  analyzed 
as  verb  stem  'a'yan-  (of  unascertainable  meaning),  agentive  -si,  and 
feminine  suffix  -ya).  Its  reciprocal  term  is  in  every  case  'd'yanniaiiiui 
(see  below,  no.  23). 

23.  'd'yanmau-na,  plural  'u' di'yanmdwi;  vocative  '6'yanniaii-nd. 
This  term  covers  several  types  of  cousni  relationship,  also  several 
affinity  relationships.  It  is  used  to  refer  to  "man's  mother's  brother's 
son,"  "woman's  mother's  brother's  daughter,"  "woman's  mother's 
brother's  son,"  and  "woman's  father's  sister's  son";  to  "woman's 
brother's  son's  son,  daughter"  ;  to  "husband's  sister's  son,  daughter"  ; 
and  to  "husband's  (not  own)  son's  son,  daughter"  and  "husband's 
(not  own)  daughter's  son,  daughter."  'd'yanmau-na  may  be  analyzed 
as  'd'yan-  causative  or  active  form  of  verb  'a'yan-  (see  no.  22)  and 
-mau-na  passive  participle  suffix,  i.e.  approximately  "made  to  stand 
in  (reciprocal)  relation  to  'a'yansiya.^'  In  only  one  recorded  case 
("man's  mother's  brother's  son")  is  its  reciprocal  other  than 
'a'yansiya  (see  no.  22).  For  this  reason  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
believe  that  there  is  some  mistake  here  and  that  u' dji'yauna  in  its 
sense  of  "man's  father's  sister's  son"  has  as  reciprocal  not  '6'yanman- 
na,  as  recorded,  but  u'dji'yau-na  (see  no.  20). 

24.  'i'si  "husband,  husband's  brother."  Possibly  also  "woman's 
sister's  husband,"  for  which  no  term  was  recorded,  'i'si  means 
properly  "man,  male." 

25.  mari'mi  "wife,  wife's  sister."  Possibly  also  "man's  brother's 
wife,"  for  which  no  term  was  recorded,  mari'mi  means  properly 
"woman,  female." 

26.  ydhi  general  term  for  "parent-in-law"  and  "child-in-law." 
Plural  yat'hlivi. 
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27.  atts.'ilii'uniiti  f^futral  ttriii  for  HU<'h  "  pan'UtM-in-law"  and 
"childreii-iti-law  "  as  must  not  l)i-  spoki-ii  to  or  l«ok«'«l  at  (nimat'- 
is  vn-l)  iiidicat  iii}^  siicli  nttitudi-  to  dih-,  i-W  I,  4^J),  i.v.  "woinaiiH  noii- 
in-law,  man's  motlicr-iii-lau  ;  man's  ilaii^'htt-r-in-law.  woiiiaii'M  falhrr- 
in-law."  This  term  is  componndcd  of  ultsUla  (cf  N.  Yana  altslildna 
"(Itad  person  appiaiin^'  in  oni-'s  dr«'Hni.  ffhcjst."  hrnrc  probably 
"tabooed  person  '  ^emially  i  and  iraiia  (ef.  I.  41  and  wv  Wlow.  non. 
l2S--'iM,  40),  i.e.  "tabooed  i  father-,  mother-,  son-.  ///•  <iaii|;bt«'r- 1  in-biw."' 
Plural  ddilts.'ilnwi'inind. 

2S.  tc'  ap'dju'i  "(man's  or  woman's)  fatber-in-law " ;  vocative 
fc'ap'dju'l.  Also  "woman's  sister's  fatber-in-law"  and  "inairn 
brother's  father-in-law."  Plural  t<' (ip'dju'liri.  Ir' aiKlju'i'trana.  com- 
pounded  of  tc' ap'djii'l  and  -irdiui  (ef.  no.  21  \  applicH  to  "tal)ooiM| 
fathei'-in-law,"  i.e.  "woman's  fat  her-in  law .  woman 's  sister 'm  father- 
in-law." 

29.  tc'  (ip'(lji(p.'iin'-ii(i  "  (mans  or  woman  "n  nutt  her-in  law.  "  AIwj 
"woman's  sister's  mother-in-law"  and  "man's  brother's  niotlu*r-in- 
law."  Compounded  of  tc' (ip'<ljii(  'i )  "fatber-in-law"  (set?  no.  28) 
and  -p!ui'-  "wonum.  "  Plural  tc'ap'djiip.'Kt'ud-hi.  tc'ap'fijup.'iit'- 
wana,  compounded  of  t(' ap'djup'.ut'-  and  -inntti  (cf.  no.  27).  applies 
to  "tabooed  mother-in-law,"  i.e.  "mans  motlier-in-law.  man's 
brotlior  's  mother-in-law. 

'M).   )if'ga'i  "(man's  or  woman's)    son-in-lau     ,    \.«,iin.    ».'   '/"  • 
Al.so  "brother  of  son-in-law."     Plural  )ii  t'(/ti"nri :  voeative  ini'fja'lwi. 
)u'  (/(I'i'u'and.  compounded  of  m' ijn'i  and  -wana   ( cf.  no.  27  ».  applies 
to  "tabooed  son-in  law, "   i.e.  "woman's  son-in-law.   woman's  son-in- 
law's  brother." 

M.  tc'o'waihi  "(man's  or  wonuin'si  daujrbter-in  law  " " ;  vocative 
tc'a'wdilil.  Al.so  "sister  of  dau«:hter-in  law  . "  Plural  ti'at'uaihiu'i: 
vocative  tc' at'waihhn.  U' (uraihi'iraiui.  eompoumled  of  Ic'it'ivaiht 
and  -wana  (cf.  no.  27),  applies  to  "tabooed  dauKlitcr-in-Iaw."  i.e. 
"man's   dauphter-in-law  .    man's    dautrhter  in  law 's   sister." 

:\2.  n(' (ja'imnri'ini  "(num's  or  wonum's)  son-in-law's  sister." 
Compounded  of  tn'tfn'i  (.see  no.  :?<»)  anti  ;>u;rr»Mi' ** woman,  female." 
i.e.  "son-in  law  wonuin.  "  When  compotinded  with  nana  (ef.  no.  27). 
i.e.  n('<f<i'ln}(in'nii'ii(ni(i.  it  a|>plies  to  "tabooed  son-in-law's  sister." 
i.e.  "man's  son-in-law's  sister.  " 

Xi.  tc'a'waihri'si  "(num's  or  wonum's  <  datiffljler  uj  law 's 
brother."  Compounded  of  fr'n'waihi  (see  no.  A])  and  T.vi  "man, 
male."    i.e.    ilauf,diter-in-law     num."      Plural    tt' af 'witilii' i' si.      When 
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compounded  with  -nana  (of.  no.  27),  i.e.  tc'a'waihi'i'si'wana,  it  applies 
to  "tabooed  daughter-in-law's  brother,"  i.e.  "woman's  daughter-in- 
law's  brother." 

34.  bul-Ia  (assimilated  from  *-»«)  "(man's  or  woman's)  son-in- 
law's  or  daughter-in-law's  father";  vocative  hul-lu.     Plural  hulyd-hi. 

35.  hulmari'mi  "(man's  or  woman's)  son-in-law's  or  daughter- 
in-law's  mother;"  vocative  hulmari'mi.  Compounded  of  no.  34  and 
mari'mi  "woman,  female."    Plural  hulmari'miyd-hi. 

36.  djima'yau-na  "man's  sister's  husband";  vocative  djlma'i/du- 
nd.    Plural  djit'mat'ycwi.     For  analysis,  cf.  I,  45. 

37.  ya'gaihi  "wife's  brother";  vocative  ya' gaihi-nd.  Plural  yaf'- 
gaihhvi;  vocative  yat'gaihiivi-iid. 

38.  djldjadja'wiyau-na  "husband's  sister";  vocative  djidjadja'- 
tviyau-nd.    Plural  djit'djadja'ivi'yewi.    For  analysis  cf.  I,  46. 

39.  gdmaidjawl'yau-na  "woman's  brother's  wife";  vocative 
gdmaidjawl'yau.    Plural  gat'maidjau'i'yewi.    For  analysis,  cf.  I,  47. 

40.  ¥ iitcUrisi  "daughter-in-law"  (after  death  of  son  originally 
married  to  her),  "son-in-law"  (after  death  of  daughter  originally 
married  to  him),  "parent-in-law"  (after  death  of  wafe  or  husband 
who  lias  been  their  daughter  or  son).  This  term  seems  to  be  used  also 
for  "new  wife,  sister  of  deceased,"  as  applied  to  her  by  her  new 
husband  and  her  parents-in-law.  Plural  k'ut'tc^dlsnvi.  When  com- 
pounded with  -ivana  (cf.  no.  27),  i.e.  ¥utc'dlsi'wana,  it  applies  to 
"tabooed  child-in-law  or  parent-in-law"  (after  death  of  person  whose 
marriage  has  brought  about  affinity),  i.e.  "man's  mother-in-law" 
(after  his  wife's  death),  "man's  daughter-in-law"  (after  his  son's 
death),  "w^oman's  father-in-law"  (after  her  husband's  death), 
"woman's  son-in-law"  (after  her  daughter's  death),  k'utc'dtsi  may 
be  analyzed  into  k^u-,  k'ur  "to  be  not,"  -tc'di-  "to  leave  behind"  (com- 
pounded of  -dja-  "off,  away"  and  N.  Yana  -'di-  "to  leave";  cf.  N. 
Yana  ultc'di-  "to  leave"  from  uldja-  "to  throw  away"),  and  agentive 
-si,  i.e.  "one  who  is  left  behind  without  (wife,  husband,  son,  or 
daughter)."^ 

41.  oxnaiyd-hi  "wife's  sister."  This  terra  is  used  only  by  such 
mythological  characters  as  Panther  and  Coyote.    Its  analysis  is  given 

5  Not  properly  terms  of  relationship  are:  Jc'umdp.'dya  "widow"  (N.  Yana 
kfumd.'aya;  fc'u-  "to  be  not,"  -md  "along  with,"  -pfa-  verb  suffix  indicating 
state,  -ya  "female,"  i.e.,  "woman  who  has  not  [her  husband]  with  her"); 
p'unesi  (also  N.  Yana)  "widower"  (si  agentive);  di' galsi  "man  whose  child 
has  died"  (-nal-  indicates  removal  of  part  from  whole,  e.g.,  N.  Yana  dogal-^di- 
"to  peel  off  skin,"  -si  agentive,  i.e.,  something  like  "man  who  is  deprived  of 
[his  offspring]");  di^ gaJwaya  "woman  whose  child  has  died"  (-ya  "female"); 
tc!umum'amauyd-hi  "male  or  female  whose  father  or  mother  has  died"  {-mau- 
participle  suffix,  yd-M  "person"). 
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above  (sec  I,  4S).  X'civ  likrly,  as  siipucstrd  by  N.  Vana  u' uaiyi-ua. 
ils  proper  v\m\iv  (»!"  si;,niitieaiice  ijii  wider;  it  iuhv  havf  ctiibraecil  all 
meanings  of  '  i' si  "  Imshand  "  and  wnri'mi  •'wifi'"  hut  their  litiT«l 
ones  (see  above,  nos.  24  and  2')). 

42.  p'fm^'o  "(man's  or  wnman's)  fathiM-'H  hrothiTH  wife."  alxo 
"stepiuollier"  ;  vocative  j/ 1' nin'ti-nd  (man  speakinjf),  p'fmo*6  (womnii 
sjx'aking ) .     Plural  p'  i  n  'mo  'uyd-h  i. 

4'A.  ddt'ip.'a  "husband's  brother's  son,  dau^jhter. "  also  "womun'N 
stepson,  stepdaughter";  voeative  ddt'ip.'a.  To  he  analyzed  into  ddl'i 
(cf.  C.  Yana  ddfi  "child,"  I,  5)  and  diminutive  -p.'a,  i.e.  **littlp 
child."  Despite  its  litei-al  sigiiifieanee.  ddt'ip.'n  is  UH«'d  even  for  a 
grown-up  man  or  wonuin. 

44.  iva'tiimdsi  "(man's  or  wonian's  stipfatln-r ;  nmnH  stppaoii, 
stepdaughter";  vocative  u'a'nimdsi-nd  "stepfather!  stepson!"  ^saiil 
by  man),  iva'nimdsi  "stepfather!"  (said  by  woman),  "step- 
daughter!" (said  by  man).  Cf.  N.  Yaiui  torhttn  '■  father's  brother" 
(I,  23),  C.  Yana  wan'lmdsi  "fatlin-'s  brdtlirr-""     I.  "J  1 

45.  umdicagai-na  "wife's  brother's  son.  (hiUKhtei-  .  vocative 
umdivagai-nd.  Its  reciprocal  is  u' d}i'\jan-un.  which,  amouf?  other  us»*s. 
refers  to  "father's  sister's  husband"  (see  above,  no.  20).  Its  analysis 
is  unclear,  but  u-  "to  be"  and  -mn-  "along  with"  seem  plausible.  It 
is  clearly  related  to  C.  Yana  mnu-agni-na  (.see  I.  :UK  interprettMl  as 
"friend";  there  is,  however,  no  clear  n-lation  in  meaning. 

46.  ' dp'dju'wlyau-na  "mother's  sister's  husband":  vocative 
^ dp'djn'ivl]imi-nd.  Analysis  unclear  except  for  -yau-na  verbal  noun 
suffix.  Plural  'af'p'djti'iciycwi.  Ishi  stated  that  one's  "wife's  sister's 
children"  (reciprocal  to  above)  were  addressed  as  one's  own  chihlren. 
but  he  was  not  altogether  intelligil)le  here.  -Mother's  sister's  hus- 
band" is  apparently  also  covered  by  u' dji' yau-na  (see  above,  no.  20) 

47.  'onts!a\jau-na  "mother's  father's  wife"  (not  kin  maternal 
grandmother),  "father's  father's  wife"  (not  kin  paternal  f^rand- 
niother),  perhaps  only  after  kin  grandmother's  death;  vocative 
'(>nf.<;!a'yau-7ul.  This  term  was  not  defined  altogether  .satisfactorily; 
it  leaves  some  room  for  doidtt.  Oluscrve  that  its  a.ssigned  m.-anings 
have  already  been  covered  l)y  'a'yamti-ya  (see  above,  no.  22V  Its  (V 
Yana  etymological  equivalent,  uutrlayau-tui  "father's  sister"  (s*>e  I. 
22),  differs  considerably  in  meaning.     Plural   'n,h  -i.  '■•''--  "■' 
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III.  DISCUSSION  OF  YANA  TERMS 


The  number  of  Yahi  terms  of  relationship  corresponding  etymologi- 
cally  to  Northern  and  Central  Yana  terms  is  considerable.  In  many 
cases  the  meanings  are  identical,  at  least  in  part ;  in  comparatively  few 
others  they  diverge,  though  generally  along  sociologically  intelligible 
lines.  The  following  table  presents  a  summary  of  the  facts  of 
linguistic  relationship  of  kinship  terms : 


N.  (and  C.)  Yana 

Meaning 

Yahi 

Meaning 

gaisi-nd  (voc.) 

father! 

galsi 

father;  father's  brother 

ganna  (voc.) 

mother! 

ganna 

mother;  mother's  sister 

mna 

mother 

ntna  (Kroeber) 

1  mother 

p.'ann  'i 

son 

p'.au'ni 

son 

t.'inlsi 

daughter,  son  (?) 

t  !i^  nisi 

child 

diit'i  (C.) 

chihl 

ddVip.'a 

husband's  brother's  child; 
woman  's  stepchild 

'amaits.'gi 

children 

^amaits.'gi 

girls,  daughters 

yuwunts.'gi 

boys,  sons 

yuwunts.'gi 

boys,  sons 

isl  'yau-na 

woman  's  (older) 

H^  si 'yau-na 

woman's  brother; 

brother 

woman's  father's  brother's  son; 
woman's  mother's  sister's  son 

marl'miyaii-na 

man  's  (oliler) 

mari' mi 'yau- 

man's  sister; 

sister 

na 

man's  father's  brother's 

daughter; 
man's  mother's  sister's 

daughter 

ndjuwi 

father's  mother  (?) 

'a'  djuwi 

mother's  mother; 

woman  's  daughter  's  child 

famawi 

woman  's  son  's  son 

'amdwi 

father's  mother; 
woman's  son's  child; 

\amdwimanm'  i 

woman  's  son  's 

father  's  mother  's  sister ; 

L 

daughter 

woman's  sister's  son's  child 

'V  u  'ai-na 

mother's  mother 

Vo'oi-na 

mother  's  mother  (after  death 

t^  u  'aisi 

woman  's  daughter 's 

son 
woman  's  daughter 's 

of  mother's  father) 

Vu'aimarim'i 

^ 

daughter 

muxdi 

father's  sister 

mucdi 

father's  sister; 
woman's  brother's  child 

untc!ayau-na  (C.) 

father's  sister 

'onts. 'a 'yau- 

mother's  father's  wife; 

na 

father's  father's  wife 

un  'Ima, 

father's  brother 

wa'nimdsi 

stepfather;  man's  stepchild 

wan'lmdsi  (C.) 

udji  'yau-na 

mother's  brother 

u'dji 'yau-na 

mother's  brother; 

rwaddV imau-na      man's  brother's  son 
■IwaddtHmaumari-  man's  brother's 

*-     "I'i  daughter 

il'auyd-na  cousin 

mdwaoai-na  (C.)      friend 
tc'ap'dju'i  father-in-law 


wa' ddV  i- man- 
na 

ilauyd-hi  • 
umdwatjai-na 
tc'  ap  'dju  'i 


man's  sister's  child; 
mother's  sister's  husband; 
wife's  sister's  child; 
father's  sister's  husband; 
father's  mother's  brother; 
man's  sister's  son's  child; 
man  's  father 's  sister 's  son 
' '  sister 's  ' '  child 


man's  sister  (mythological) 

wife's  brother's  child 

father-in-law; 

woman 's  sister 's  father-in-law 

man's  brother's  father-in-law 
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N.  (AND  C.)  Yana  Mkaninu  Vaiii  Measino 

tf'ap'djriii.'iiu'  iiiotlicr  ill  liiw  tr'ap'ilju  niothiT  lit  Inw ; 

"<'  ;<.'un'  >i(i  uiiiiiuirH  nistrr'a  molbvr-ia-law; 

iiinn 'n  brother 'a  mulhrr  in  Ism 
uitjd'i  soil  ill  law  /i-'i/.i'i  non  in  law; 

won  in  Inw '«  hrolhrr 
tr'ii'iiiii-iiti  ilaiij;htt'r  ill  law  tr'n'waihi  (1hiik>iI'T  in  Inn ;  daughter- 

in  Imv  'n  fiiiiirr 
i((i)i<»  (('.)  son  ill  law;   iiuiii 's  irtinu  tnlioonl  parent  in  law  or 

iiiotlicr  in  law  rfiil.l  in  law 

uliiuiu'nuiiiiKi  woman's  son  in  law     irinmt'  "to  have  taboo  relation 

townril  affinity  " 
'ifjdi-iiu  wife's  brother  ya' f/aihi  wife'»  brother 

(lp(  '  )mai/auiin        man 's  sister 's  iljlmu'yuuna      innn 'n  ninter '<  huiibanJ 

husband 
tijidjaclja'nayau      husbaini 's  sister  djidjadja'-  hintbaml 'n  iiiiiter 

na  ulyau  i\(i 

qamaidjnnai'y(i\i-    woman's  brother's       udmutdjoui'        woiiiaii'n  brother '■  wif« 

no  wife  yniina 

n' )i(tiy('i-»a  wife's  sister;  oinaiyahi  wife'*  aiater  (mytholoKiral) 

husband  's  brother; 
woman  's  sister  's 

husband ; 
man's  brother's  wife 

There  is  iiiuloubtedly  at  least  some  element  of  error  in  eompHriiif; 
the  northern  with  the  Yahi  terms.  Were  this  removed,  we  KhouKl 
probably  find  even  fewer  discrepancies  in  meaninjj  botween  the  two 
sets  than  are  revealed  by  the  foregoing  comparative  table.  In  par- 
ticular, the  Northern  Yana  terms  adjuivi  and  nmCiui  (amaxrivxarim'x) 
have,  quite  likely,  been  fallaciously  defined.  Some  of  the  more  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Yana  kinship  system  are  listed  in  the  following 
paragraphs : 

1.  Distinctive  term  for  "son,"  hut  not  for  "dauuliter"' ( I,  3  -  11.  4  . 
"Daughter"  is  included  in  "eliild"  (1.4  =  11,3).  Yahi  "little  man" 
(II,  5)  and  "little  woman  (  11.  «i )  for  "son"  and  ".lau^diter"  n*spec- 
tively  are  hardly  true  relationship  terms,  tli.ir  prop.-r  niterpretatiou 
being  probably  as  "boy"  and  "girl." 

2.  Recognition  of  difference  between  "older  brother"  and  "younger 
brother"  and  between  "older  sister"  and  "'younger  sister"  (1,6:7  =  II. 
7:  8;  I,  2:  1  =  11,  10:  11  ;  1,  10:  11  ).  In  Yahi  there  is  no  difference 
recognized  between  "woman's  older  brother"  and  "  woman's  younger 
brother"  or  between  "man's  older  sister"  and  "  man  s  younger  sister." 
I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  Northern  Yana  differs  radically  in  this 
respect  from  Yahi.  My  notes  are  not  as  elear  on  this  point  ix»  I  could 
wish,  but  it  seems  not  altogether  unlikely*  that  N.  Yami  k.'aic'u  (I,  9) 


0  From  ineidental   remarks   made  bv   Betty   Brown   in  ronneelion   with  Ulyna 
"woman's  brother"    (Yana  Texts.    17fi.   1.    12).   I    eon.lu.led   that    it    wa*  .loubt 
ful    if  is'i'yauna   necessarily    meant   "woman's   oMer   brother"   alone,   but    that 
it    was    possible    that    women    sniil    k  !ti(c' una    to    their    brothers    before    lhc«e 
were  of  age,  tsl'yau-tid  "beinjj  man"  after  pulM-rfy. 
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and  k!atdai-na  (I,  11;  at  least  when  used  by  male)  are  realW  pre- 
pubertal terms  and  that  marl'miyau-na  (I,  10)  and  isl'yau-na  (I,  8) 
are  respectively  inclusive,  as  in  Yahi,  of  "older  and  younger  sister" 
and  "older  and  younger  brother."  These  terms  themselves  suggest 
by  their  etymology  not  relative  seniority,  but  sex  contrast.  However, 
Northern  Yana  and  Yahi  do  not  need  to  correspond  in  detail. 

3.  Recognition  of  difference  between  male  and  female  speaker. 
This  applies  to  brothers  and  sisters  (I,  6,  7 :  8,  9  =  II,  7,  8:  12 ;  I,  10: 
12  =11,  10,  11 :  12  ;  I,  11  seems  to  contradict  this  principle,  perhaps  only 
through  misleading  character  of  data  as  recorded)  ;  to  men  and  women 
in  relation  to  their  nephews  and  nieces  (as  necessary  consequence  of 
principle  of  reciprocity,  see  4,  below)  ;  to  men  and  women  in  relation 
to  their  grandchildren  or  grandchildren  of  brothers  and  sisters  (again 
as  necessary  consequence  of  principle  of  reciprocity)  ;  to  certain  terms 
for  "cousin"  (II,  20:  23  "father's  sister's  son";  II,  22:  23  "mother's 
brother's  daughter")  ;  to  spouse  (I,  35:  36  =  11,  24:  25);  to  certain 
affines  (see  8  below  for  classification  of  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in- 
law;  II,  20:  23  "spouse's  sister's  child";  II,  45:  43  "spouse's 
brother's  child");  and  to  stepchildren  (II,  44:  43).  It  seems  not 
unlikely  that  in  the  case  of  brother  and  sister  terminology,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  sex  of  the  speaker  is  a  reflection  of  the  semi-taboo  relation 
that  in  many  American  tribes  subsists  between  brother  and  sister, 
particularly  after  the  maturity  of  the  latter.  Thus,  among  the  Yana, 
social  intercourse  between  brother  and  sister,  after  the  playing  days 
of  childhood,  was  not  free.  To  avoid  the  implication  of  too  great 
familiarity,  brother  and  sister  addressed  each  other  in  the  plural 
instead  of  the  normal  singular  (Yana  Texts,  note  139).  Both  social 
custom  and  kinship  feature  are  paralleled  among  the  Nootka.  How- 
ever, the  hypothesis  here  suggested  needs  to  be  followed  up  in  detail 
among  many  tribes  before  great  weight  can  be  attached  to  it. 

4.  Reciprocity,  i.e.  application  of  same  (or  etymologically  closely 
related)  term  to  both  members  of  related  pair  of  individuals  (e.g. 
paternal  grandmother  and  woman's  son's  child,  man's  mother-in-law 
and  woman's  son-in-law).  This  principle  is  exemplified,  though  not 
always  completely,  in  grandparents  and  grandchildren  (II,  14;  I,  16: 
17  =  11,  15;  I,  18:  19,  20  =  11,  16;  II,  18);  in  granduncles  (grand- 
aunts)  and  grandnephews  (grandnieces)  (see  references  for  preceding 
category;  further  II,  20  "father's  mother's  brother,  man's  sister's 
son's  child";  II,  22:  23  "father's  father's  sister,  woman's  brother's 
son's  child")  ;  in  uncles  (aunts)  and  nephews  (nieces)  (II,  19  ;  II,  20)  ; 
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in  cousins  (I,  31,  32;  II.  2'2:  123')  ;  in  mans  niotluT-in-law  ami  woman '• 
son-in-law  (I.  41  )  ;  in  ci-rtain  otli»*r  n-lations  of  aflinity  (II,  2(J  "moth- 
t-r's  sister's  liushand.  wife's  sistfi-'s  cliild":  II,  22:  23')  "mother's 
l)n)tlit'rs  wife,  liusliaiui's  sister's  child'" ;  II,  27;  II,  ;{4,  35;  II,  40); 
and  in  step-relationship  (U,  44;  II.  22:  23'  "father's  father 'h  wife, 
Inishaml's  son's  child;  mother's  father's  wife,  hushaml's  dau^rhtcr'n 
child"). 

T).  Recognition  of  (iilVei-cnce  hetwecn  relationship  via  fath«M-  (re- 
ciprocally, son  or  brother)  and  via  mother  (reeiproeally.  daui;ht«T  or 
sister).  This  applies  to  grandparents,  reciprocally  grandehildreii 
(I,  13:  18=11,  14:  16,  17;  I,  14,  If,:  19,  20=  II,  14:  16;  II.  If):  18); 
to  granduneles  and  grandaunts.  reciprocally  grandnephews  and  gran«l- 
nieees  (see  references  for  ])receding  category  ;  further.  II.  20  "  father 'k 
mother's  brother,  man's  sister's  son's  chilii  ";  II.  22  "father's  father 'm 
sister":  23  "woman's  brother's  son's  ehiltl")  ;  to  uncles  and  auiiU, 
reciprocally  nephews  and  nieces  (I,  21,  22:  25=11.  1!»:  2  "  mother '« 
sister";  I.  23,  24:  26  =  11,  1  "father's  brother":  20;  I.  27.  2f< :  29 
"man's  sister's  child"  =  II,   5.   6.  21    |  ?|    "man's  brother's  child": 

20  "man's  sister's  child  ";  II,  1}>  "woman's  brother's  child":  5,  6. 

21  [  ?]  "woman's  sister's  child");  to  cousins  (II.  7.  H,  9,  10,  11,  12 
"father's  brother's  child,  mother's  sister's  child":  20  [TJ.  22,  23 
"father's  sister's  child,  mother's  brother's  chilil"^  ;  to  certain  term« 
of  affinity  (II,  46  "mother's  sister's  husband":  20  "father's  si.ster's 
husband";*"  II,  20  "wife's  sister's  child  ":  45;  II.  22  " mother "k 
brother's  wife":  42  "father's  brother's  wife  ";  II.  23  "  husband 'm 
sister's  child":  43  "husband's  brother's  child')  ;  and  to  certain  step- 
relationships  (II.  14  "father's  father's  wife":  ](\  "mother's  father's 
wife"«). 

6.  Merging  of  patei-nal  (^reciprocally,  fi"aternal  and  maternal  (re- 
ciprocally, sororal)  lineage  (reverse  of  5).  This  feature  is  not  funda- 
mentally characteristic  of  Yana,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  all  recorded 
eases  are  genuine  (I,  16  [  ?J  ;  1,  2!)  "wonuin's  brother's  or  .sister'8 
child  ";  I,  31,  32;  II,  20  "father's  or  mother's  sister's  husband";  II. 

22  "father's  or  mothers  father's  wifi-  ":  II.  23  "husl)and'«  son's  or 
daughter's  child";  II,  47  |  ?)  i. 

7.  Secondary  sex  discrimination  (in  t'ontraiiistmetjon  to  such  pri- 
mary discriminations  as  grandfather  and  grandmother  or  unele  ami 


"  'a'yaiisiya  (II.  22)  iiiid   Vi 'i/<i/iHirtH  lui  (II.  23)  nro  otymolojjicnlljr  rrlaltH)  »nd 
form  in  effect  a  reciprocal  kiiiHliip  pair. 

s  II,  20,  however,  soeiiiH  to  iiiclinh*  nUo  "  iiiotlit-r 's  Hinti-r'n  himbainl"  (mf  flV 
"  II.  22.  howover,  iiiriv  l>i'  ••m|>loyo(i   for  I)oth  of  iheie  relnlionships. 
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aunt,  in  which  cases  etymologically  unrelated  stems  are  used).  These 
embrace  certain  cases  of  brother  and  sister  (I,  6:  12  =  11,  7:  10;  II, 
8:  11)  ;  of  grandchildren  (I,  14:  15;  I,  19:  20)  ;  of  nephew  and  nieco 
(I,  27:  28)  ;  of  terms  of  affinity  (I,  37:  38  =  11,  28:  29;  II,  30:  32; 
II,  31:  33;  II,  34:  35).  Note  also  'a'yansiya  (II,  22),  which  is  a 
feminine  derivative  of  the  stem  contained  in  its  reciprocal  term 
Wyanmau-na  (II,  23)  ;  the  latter  term,  however,  would  seem  to  in- 
clude several  feminine  references.  Particularly  noteworthy  is  the 
secondary  origin  of  ' '  mother-in-law, ' '  literally  ' '  father-in-law  woman ' ' 
(I,  38  =  11,  29).  The  same  feature  is  found  also  in  Chimariko:^" 
-makii  "father-in-law,"  -mako-sa  "mother-in-law"  (Chimariko  -sa 
corresponds  to  Yana  feminine  -ya). 

8.  Classification  of  brothers-in-law  and  sister-in-law  according  to 
whether  speaker  and  relative  are  of  same  or  different  sex.  When 
the  speaker  and  relative  are  of  the  same  sex  (man's  sister's  husband, 
wife's  brother,  woman's  brother's  wife,  husband's  sister),  a  distinc- 
tive term  is  used  for  each  of  the  four  relationships  (I,  44  =  11,  37; 
I,  45  =  11,  36;  I,  46  =  11,  38;  I,  47  =  11,  39).  When  they  are  of 
opposite  sex  (man's  brother's  wife,  wife's  sister,  woman's  sister's 
husband,  husband's  brother),  they  are  either  lumped  together  under 
a  single  term  (I,  48  =  11,  41)  or,  in  Yahi,  identified  with  husband  or 
wife  (II,  24,  25). 

9.  Merging  of  terms  of  consanguinity  and  affinity  (including  step- 
relationship).  Generally  these  two  classes  of  terms  of  relationship 
are  kept  rigidly  apart,  but  there  are  certain  cases  of  merging  in  Yana 
(I,  14,  16;  II,  20;  II,  22,  23). 

10.  Merging  of  distinct  generations,  apart  from  cases  of  reciproc- 
ity.   This  does  not  happen  often  (II,  20,  22,  23). 

11.  Distinction  in  terminology  dependent  on  whether  third  party 
(connecting  link  in  terms  of  affinity)  is  alive  or  dead,  (a)  In  terms 
of  consanguinity  (II,  16:  17)  ;  (6)  in  terms  of  affinity  (II,  28,  29,  30, 
31 :  40).  It  is  possible  that  this  principle  operates  to  a  greater  extent 
than  would  appear  from  recorded  evidence. 

12.  Reflection  of  taboo  relationship  (man's  mother-in-law,  man's 
daughter-in-law,  woman's  father-in-law,  woman's  son-in-law;  also 
certain  remoter  relationships)  in  kinship  terminology  (I,  41  "man's 
mother-in-law,  woman's  son-in-law ";^i  I,  43;  II,  27;  -wana  forms  in 
11,28,29,  30,  31.  32,  33,  40). 

i«  Dixon,  R.  B.,  The  Chimariko  Indians  and  Lanf/uafje,  Present  series,  v,  .374. 
'1  But  also  "man's  son-in-law." 
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13.  ReHection  of  Icviral.-  ciistoiu  duarria^"-  of  widow  hy  broth.-r 
of  deceased,  marriage  of  widower  by  sistn-  of  deceased)  in  kiriKhip 
terminology.'-  The  eases  involved  may  b.-  ^'roiip.-d  into  two  clasHrH : 
(a)  those  whieh  depend  on  what  may  be  ealled  the  Kocioioffieal  ecpiiv- 
alence  of  brothers  and  of  sisters;  and  (h)  those  which  represent  strp. 
relationship  in  terms  of  the  levirate.  Under  (a)  come  the  followinif 
cases:  identification  of  paternal  uncle  and  maternal  aunt  with  fath«T 
and  mother  respectively  (II,  1,  2)  ;  of  man's  brother's  ehiidn'U  and 
of  woman's  sister's  children  with  own  ehihircM  (II,  f),  (] .  I,  27-11, 
21);  of  cousins  on  paternal  uncle's  or  maternal  aunt's  side  with 
brothers  and  sisters  (II,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12)  ;  of  grandfather  with  grand- 
father's brother  and  of  grandmother  with  grandmother's  sister,  re- 
ciprocally of  man's  grandchild  witli  his  l)rother's  grand<'liild  and  of 
woman's  grandchild  -svith  her  sister's  grandeliild  (II,  14,  15)  ;  of 
husband  with  husband's  brother  and  of  wife  with  wife's  sister  (II,  24, 
25)  ;  of  parent-in-law  with  man's  brother's  or  woman's  sister's  parent- 
in-law,  or  son-in-law-  with  son-in-law's  brother,  and  of  daughter-in- 
law  with  daughter-in-law's  sister  (II,  28,  29,  30,  31').  Under  (hi 
come  the  following  cases:  identification  of  father's  brother's  wife  with 
stepmother,  reciprocally  of  husband's  brotlier's  child  witii  woman's 
stepchild,  itself  meaning  literally  "little  child"  (II,  42,  43)  ;  etymo- 
logical identity  of  N.  and  C.  Yana  terms  for  paternal  uncle  with  '\'alii 
term  for  stepfather  (I,  23,  24:  II,  44).  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
dependence  of  these  facts  of  terminology  on  the  custom  of  tlie  levirate 
was  throughout  quite  clear  and  practically  self-evident  to  Lshi. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  four  recognizable  cases  of  kinship 
terminology  reflecting  some  feature  of  social  usage  (3,  11,"  12,  13) 
three  are  symptomatic  of  a  taboo  or  semi-taboo. 


12  For  a  general  treatment  of  this  matter,  witli  use  of'  Yahi  .lata,  si'o  Sapir, 
E.,  Terms  of  Belationship  and  the  Levirate.    Am.  Anth.,  n.  s..  xviii.  327-.137,  1916. 

13  Change  of  term  undoubtedly  connected  with  moll^nill^r  tahoo.   i.e..  taboo 
of  explicitly  or  implicitly  mentioning  the  deceased  person. 


Editorial  Note 
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Edward  Sapir's  Unpublished  Soulhcrn  Paiuic  Song 

Texts 


Ed i led  h\ 
Robert  Franklin  and  Pamela  Bunle' 

With  a  Note  on  Musieal  Transeriptions  h\  Thomas  Vcnniim.  Jr 


In  1909,  Edward  Sapir  spent  two  months  ni  eastern  eentral  Utah 
under  the  auspices  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  eolleclmg 
seven  narrative  texts,  six  in  Ute  with  English  translatii>n  and  one  m 
English  only,  from  Charlie  Mack,  a  Northern  Ute  li\nig  at  W  hite  Rocks 
on  the  Uintah-Ouray  Reservation  (Sapir  ly^Oe:  29^).  His  interest  m 
Southern  Paiute-Ute  language  and  culture  piqued,  the  following  year 
Sapir  made  arrangements  with  the  museum  and  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School,  in  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  to  conduct  linguistic  and  ethnographic 
interviews  with  Tony  Tillohash,  a  young  Southern  I*aiute  student  fri>m 
the  Kaibab  Band  of  northern  Arizona  and  southern  Utah. 

From  February  through  May  of  that  year,  Sapir  worked  with  Tillo- 
hash eliciting  a  full  range  of  linguistic  and  cultural  data  and  collecting 
a  variety  of  texts,  including  twenty-two  m\thic  and  iu>n-m\thic  narrative 
texts  and  over  two  hundred  texted  songs  (Sapir  191()d;  455;  \9}0d:  3; 
1930e:  299-300).  During  this  period,  Sapir  also  made  wax  cylinder 
phonograph  recordings  of  Tony  Tillohash  singing  varimis  song  genres, 
several  cylinders  of  Tillohash  recounting  one  particularl>  long  mythic 
tale,  "Toad  and  Grey  Hawk  C iambic."  with  the  tale's  myth  rccilalivc 
songs  included,  and  one  cylinder  recording  o(  him  imitating  various 
animal  calls  (ms.  1910a:  Sapir's  typescript  catalog  of  Southern  Paiute 
phonograph  recordings).  Sapir's  father,  Jacob  Sapir.  a  professional 
cantor,  transcribed  the  song  recordings  into  musical  notation. 

The  greater  part  of  Sapir's  Southern  Paiute-Ute  textual  material  was 
published  in  1930.   Ihal  same  >ear.  Sapirs  first  publication  on  Kaibab 
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Paiute  analyzed  eleven  texted  songs  of  a  genre  that  he  called  the  "song 
recitative,"  a  song  type  occurring  widely  in  North  America  as  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  mythic  narratives  (Sapir  191  Od).  As  Sapir  noted, 
the  song  recitative  is  a  "short  song  found  inserted  here  and  there  in  the 
body  of  a  myth,  generally  intended  to  express  some  emotion  or  striking 
thought  of  a  character"  (1910d:  455).  In  his  Kaibab  data,  Sapir  found 
that  for  those  mythic  characters,  e.g..  Wolf,  Gray  Hawk,  or  Red  Ant, 
whose  speeches  were  regularly  rendered  in  song  recitative  form,  each 
character's  recitatives  possessed  a  distinctive  voice,  linguistic  form,  and 
melodic  and  rhythmic  style  (Sapir  1910d:  457-470).  This  seminal  article 
brought  people's  attention  to  the  complexity  of  the  song  recitative  and 
thus  became  the  major  introduction  to  this  genre  for  North  America, 
especially  the  Great  Basin. 

Twenty  years  later  in  1930,  Sapir  published  Southern  Paiute,  a  Sho- 
shonean  Language  (1930d),  a  detailed  grammar  of  Southern  Paiute, 
along  with  Texts  of  the  Kaibab  Paiutes  and  Uintah  Utes  (1930e),  which 
included  the  Northern  Ute  narratives  collected  from  Mack  and  Tillo- 
hash's  Southern  Paiute  narrative  texts.  Seven  Southern  Paiute  myth 
recitative  songs  were  also  included  in  this  latter  publication  (Sapir  1930e: 
478  —  483),  six  of  which  were  reanalyzed  versions  of  texts  and  musical 
transcriptions  that  Sapir  had  pubHshed  previously  (1910d:  463  —  467, 
470).  The  following  year,  his  Southern  Paiute  Dictionary  appeared 
(1931k).  Sapir's  previously  unpubHshed  ethnographic  notes,  newly  ed- 
ited by  Catherine  S.  Fowler  and  Robert  C.  Euler,  appear  in  Volume  X 
of  The  Collected  Works  of  Edward  Sapir  (Sapir  1992),  hereafter  referred 
to  as  Sapir  X  or  X. 

Other  materials  gathered  during  these  four  months  of  research  with 
Tony  Tillohash  were  never  pubHshed,  among  them  some  209  additional 
song  texts  of  various  genres  which  Sapir  had  transcribed  and  annotated 
with  ethnographic  and  linguistic  information.  All  but  two  of  these  songs, 
his  No.  51  and  No.  52,  had  also  been  recorded  on  wax  cyhnders.  These 
song  texts  comprised  several  genres:  four  song  genres  from  the  Southern 
Paiute  "Cry,"  or  mourning  ceremony,  including  roan  songs  (or  "salt 
songs"  as  they  are  known  in  EngUsh  to  Paiutes  today),  bird  songs, 
coyote  songs,  and  Cry  greeting  songs;  Round  Dance  songs;  Ghost  Dance 
songs;  Bear  Dance  songs;  handgame,  or  "bone  gambUng"  songs;  med- 
icine songs  used  in  curing;  Scalp  Dance  or  war  songs;  one  additional 
myth  recitative,  a  partial  version  of  which  appeared  in  Sapir's  collection 
of  texts  (1930e:  483);  and  several  other  songs  of  less  determinate  types. 
In  this  edition,  we  present  in  modern  interlinear  format  and  phonetics 
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Sapir's  iinpiiblishccl  song  lexis  loiiclhcr  uilh  llic  clhnographic  and 
linguistic  annolaluHis  thai  Sapii  made  lo  the  text  as  well  as  Jacob 
Sapir's  musical  transcription.  The  rcinaiiulcr  oi  this  mlriKluclion  lo  ihc 
texts  is  divided  into  three  sections  dealing  with  the  lollowing  ti>pics;  an 
evaluation  of  the  linguistic  and  ethnological  value  i^I'lhe  song  icMs  and 
associated  nialeiiais;  a  tliscussu)n  of  the  ethnological  conlcM  o(  ihc 
Southern  Paiule  song  genres  represented  in  Sapir's  lexis;  and  finally. 
information  on  Sapir's  iranscripliiMi  style  and  the  modern  I'ormat  used 
here. 


Evaluating  Sapir's  Unpublished  Scnithcrn  Paiutc  Song 

Text  Materials 

Sapir's  Song  Text  Manuscripts  and  Sound  Recordings:  Availahility  and 
Quality 

During  his  lifetime,  Sapir  made  his  uniniblished  Southern  I'aiule  song 
materials  available  to  other  interested  sclu^lars  apparentK  uiihoui 
restriction  (Sapir  ms.  I91()b,  in  Harrington  19S5:  Rl.  171.  |-r.  06 IS 
0633;  Herzog  1935:  415).  After  his  death.  Sapir's  cylinder  recordings. 
copies  of  his  original  song  transcriptions  annotated  with  linguistic  and 
ethnographic  information,  and  Jac^^h  Sapir's  nuisical  transcriptions  lor 
the  songs  were  kept  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum,  which 
in  1960  deposited  them  with  the  Archives  o\'  Traditional  Music  at 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana  (Seegerand  Spear  19S7:  154; 
Indiana  University  Library  1990).  Sapir's  typescript  catalog  o\  ihe 
contents  of  the  cylinder  recordings  apparenils  passed  directU  from  Sapir 
to  George  Herzog  and  then  to  Charles  Adams  (ms.  19I()a:  Sapir's 
typescript  catalog  of  Southern  Paiule  phonograph  records,  handwritten 
note  on  p.  1).  Adams  deposited  a  C(^p\  o\'  Sapir's  catalog  wilh  the 
Archives  of  Traditional  Music  in  \'H^').  uhere  il  was  grouped  with  the 
rest  of  Sapir's  song  text  materials.  All  oi  Sapir's  written  song  text 
materials  as  well  as  all  existing  sound  recordings  are  currenll>  aNailable 
to  scholars  through  the  Archives  of  rraditiiMial  Music,  bolh  on-sile  in 
its  reading  and  listening  rin)ms  and  in  ihe  form  o\'  phi>locopies  and 
audiotape  copies. 

In  19S4.  the  Archives  i>f  Traditional  Music  duplicated  iov  preservation 
on  audiotape  all  of  Sapir's  original  c\linder>  which  ci>uld  still  Iv  plaved. 
Unfortunately,  manv  o\  ihc  cvliiulcrs  were  found  lo  he  unplayable  and 
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the  sound  quality  of  the  remainder  was  already  seriously  compromised. 
This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  their  having  been  played  repeatedly  for 
purposes  of  musical  transcription.  The  Archives  of  Traditional  Music 
rated  the  sound  quality  of  Sapir's  remaining  cylinder  recordings  as  poor 
or  very  poor  (Archives  of  Traditional  Music  1984:  599-611).  On 
listening  to  the  audiotape  copies,  however,  we  found  that  Tillohash's 
voice  could  be  made  out  well  enough  to  verify  Sapir's  linguistic 
transcription  and/or  his  father's  music  transcriptions  in  a  number  of 

cases. 

The  archives'  copies  of  Jacob  Sapir's  transcriptions  and  of  Sapir's 
catalog  of  the  cylinders'  content  are  excellent  and  without  flaw  or 
missing  pages  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain.  The  copy  of  Sapir's  original 
annotated  song  transcriptions,  the  most  valuable  document  from  the 
anthropological  linguist's  viewpoint,  is  missing  no  pages  and  is  also 
legible,  although  we  occasionally  found  Sapir's  handwriting  difficult  to 
interpret. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  several  small  lacunae  in  this  latter  document, 
both  in  the  song  text  transcriptions  themselves  and  in  the  ethnographic 
notes  to  the  text.  When  the  original  notes  were  copied,  apparently 
during  Sapir's  Hfetime  or  after  his  death  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Museum,  some  of  Sapir's  notations  written  on  the  extreme 
top,  bottom,  and  side  margins  of  several  pages  were  not  copied.  For 
the  text  transcriptions  themselves,  all  but  one  of  these  lacunae  proved 
recoverable,  due  to  the  existence  of  a  second  manuscript  version  for  1 32 
of  the  songs,  described  below  (Sapir  ms.  1910b,  in  Harrington  1985:  Rl. 
171,  Fr.  0618  —  0633).  This  second  manuscript  was  also  useful  for 
verifying  our  reading  of  Sapir's  handwriting,  as  was  Sapir's  published 
dictionary  of  Southern  Paiute  (Sapir  1931k),  which  contains  a  number 
of  lexical  entries  from  the  song  texts  cross-referenced  by  song  number. 
The  one  lacuna  in  the  transcriptions  of  the  texts  that  was  not  recoverable 
was  the  first  letter  or  letters  of  the  first  word  in  Song  No.  Ill,  where 
we  have  noted  the  missing  portion  with  a  question  mark  in  brackets. 
Missing  passages  in  Sapir's  ethnographic  notes  are  marked  in  brackets 
as  illegible.  Thanks  to  Sapir's  typescript  catalog  of  his  cylinder 
recordings,  which  contains  versions  of  some  of  his  notes  to  the  songs, 
we  were  also  able  to  recover  this  missing  information  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  and  have  included  it  in  our  notes  to  the  texts,  along  with 
supplemental  information  from  other  sources. 

Sapir  made  a  second  manuscript  copy  for  132  of  the  209  unpubhshed 
Southern  Paiute  song  texts.  On  May  26,  1910,  Sapir  wrote  to  John  P. 
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HaniiiglcMi.  concerning  129  roan.  hn\l.  and  coyote  Cry  songs  and  three 
Ghost  Dance  songs  which  Sapn  behe\ed  might  be  "in  Mi)havc  or  some 
other  Yunian  dialect"  (Sapir  nis.  191()b.  in  Harrington  19X5:  Rl.  171. 
Fr.  0618).  Sapir  asked  Harrington  if  he  could  identifs  the  language  of 
these  texts  and  if  possible  also  translate  them.  With  this  letter  and 
apparcnll\  in  succeeding  uisiallments,  Sapir  included  ink  copies  of  these 
song  texts,  which  are  now  among  the  Harrington  I'apers  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Anthropological  .'\rchi\es  at  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  were  recently  published  on  microfilm  (Sapir  ms.  191  Ob.  in 
Harrington  1985:  Rl.  171.  Ir.  0618^0633). 

Sapir  clearly  look  great  care  to  make  this  handwritten  transcription 
of  these  songs  more  easily  legible  to  others  than  his  original.  Moreover 
the  microfilm  copy  has  preserved  an  excellent  cop\  o\'  the  t)riginal  ink 
copy  without  lacunae.  However,  it  alsc^  contains  much  less  linguistic 
and  ethnographic  detail  than  the  original.  Sapir  simplified  and 
broadened  his  transcription  style  in  the  second  \ersion,  eliminating  much 
of  the  phonetic  specificity  that  characterized  his  original.  \er>  narrow 
transcription,  notably  his  transcription  of  slight  variations  in  repealed 
verses  within  single  song  performances.  Sapir  also  left  out  some  repeated 
verses  or  portions  of  verses,  some  of  his  ethnographic  notations,  and 
other  notations  found  in  the  original  texts. 

Our  edition  of  Sapir's  unpublished  Southern  Paiute  song  texts  is 
based  primarily  on  Sapir's  original  notes  as  the\  appear  in  the  \ersu>n 
held  at  the  Archives  of  Traditional  Music  (ms.  1910a)  as  this  is  the  most 
complete  and  the  most  detailed.  However,  this  version  was  carefully 
compared  with  the  Harrington  Papers  song  texts.  .Xs  noted  earlier,  this 
second  version  was  used  to  fill  in  lacunae  in  the  i>riginal  song  text 
transcriptions  and  to  cross-check  our  reading  of  Sapir's  handwriting  in 
the  original  notes.  Our  treatment  of  differences  in  the  two  manuscripts' 
phonetic  transcriptions  and  placement  of  spaces  between  groups  o^ 
syllables  are  dealt  with  below  in  our  discussion  of  transcription  styles. 

Similarly,  because  Sapir's  grammar  (193()d)  and  dictionary  (1931k) 
provide  another  phonetic  transcription  for  specific  lexical  items  from 
the  song  texts,  we  have  used  it  to  verify  our  reading  o\  Sapir's 
handwriting.  We  have  also  made  use  of  Sapir's  grammar  and  dictionary 
for  the  supplemental  linguistic  inlormatiiHi  it  offers  and  cite  it  at  several 
points  in  our  notes  to  the  lexis  and  m  the  texts  theniscKes. 
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The  Linguistic  and  Ethnological  Value  ofSapir's  Unpublished  Song  Texts 

Sapir's  song  text  material  must  also  be  evaluated  from  the  standpoint 
o(  their  overall  value  for  linguistic  and  ethnological  research.  Sapir 
himself  noted  on  a  number  of  occasions  that  he  was  greatly  impressed 
by  Tillohash's  capabilities  as  an  informant  and  by  the  high  quality  of 
the  linguistic  and  ethnological  data  which  Tony  Tillohash  provided 
(e.g.:  Slipir  1910d:  455;  1930d:  3;  1930e:  299-300).  As  Sapir  wrote  in 
his  first  publication  drawn  from  these  data,  his  article  on  the  "myth 
recitative"  genre  (1910d:  455): 

Despite  his  five  years'  absence  from  home,  Tony's  musical  memory  was  quite 
remarkable.  Besides  the  myth-songs  [i.  e.,  myth  recitatives]  spoken  of  here,  over  two 
hundred  other  songs  of  various  kinds  (three  or  four  varieties  of  "cry"  or  mourning 
songs,  bear-dance  songs,  round-dance  songs,  ghost-dance  songs,  medicine  songs, 
gambhng  songs,  scalp  songs,  and  others  less  easy  to  classify)  were  obtained  from 
him. 

The  resulting  corpus  of  song  texts  is  of  superior  linguistic  accuracy.  It 
is  also,  when  taken  together  with  Sapir's  published  works,  well 
representative  of  the  full  range  of  genres  found  in  the  Southern  Paiute 
tradition. 

For  this  reason  alone  Sapir's  unpublished  song  texts  are  invaluable 
to  anthropological  linguistic  and  folkloric  research.  Yet  this  work  derives 
a  great  deal  of  additional  value  from  the  fact  that  in  it  and  in  his  notes 
of  his  ethnological  interviews  of  Tillohash  (Sapir  X),  Sapir  took  great 
care  to  provide  specific  ethnographic  detail  that  situated  the  texts  in 
terms  of  specific  performance  events,  individual  singers  and  other 
participants,  and  specific  communities.  Because  of  this,  today's  scholars 
can  readily  locate  these  texts  within  an  evolving  tradition  created  by 
individual  singers  in  the  context  of  ongoing  intra-  and  inter-community 
interactions.  This  is  all  the  more  valuable  since  the  time  period  covered, 
from  the  mid- 1890s  to  approximately  1905,  was  one  of  great  cultural 
ferment  for  Southern  Paiutes  and  for  Native  North  America  as  a  whole. 
During  this  period,  major  rituals  and  verbal  genres  were  innovated, 
transformed,  and  transferred  from  group  to  group  and  region  to  region 
at  a  bewildering  pace,  greatly  influencing  the  shape  of  Southern  Paiute 
religious  and  artistic  life  in  the  years  that  followed. 
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SoLillicrn  1^11  Liic  Sdiiu  l\pcs 

Or  or  Moiirniiii^  Soiii^s 

The  niajoril)  o\'  ilic  sdhlis  ihai  \o\\\  I  illoh.isli  [x-rrormcd  for  Sapir, 
altogether  136  songs  ciuiniiiiL!  alici  luilc  versions  lor  three  songs  (No.  5a, 
No.  1  la.  and  the  seeond  \ersinn  of  No.  21),  were  sorigs  sung  as  pari  of 
the  Southern  Paiute  Cry,  or  mourning  eeremon>,  called  \a\apt  'ers'  m 
Southern  Paiute  (Sapir  X:  848;  1931k:  723).  In  Sapir's  unpublished  notes 
of  his  interviews  with  Tony  Tillohash.  lillohash  ideniilled  ten  Cries  thai 
took  place  in  differenl  years  at  various  Southern  Paiule  communilies 
starting  from  betbre  1894  to  1909  (X:  842).  Between  1898  and  1904  m 
particular,  in  the  seven  years  immediatel\  before  lillohash  left  to  s|x.-nd 
five  years  at  Carlisle  School  (Sapir  1930e:  29W).  Iillohash's  sialemenls 
suggest  that  Southern  Paiutes  as  a  group  held  Cries  on  an  annual  basis. 
generally  in  June  or  July  (X:  834,  842).  Tillohash  gave  a  parlicularK 
detailed  account  of  the  planning  and  conduct  of  one  Cry  ceremon\  that 
was  held  in  1901  at  East  Forks,  Utah  (X:  834  842).  According  lo 
Tillohash,  Cry  ceremonies  were  sponsored  b\  relatives  o\'  a  deceased 
person  to  honor  that  individual,  but  also  lo  "keep  ali\e  the  memor\  o\' 
dead  relatives"  in  general  (X:  834,  842). 

As  Sapir  noted  in  an  early  article  on  ihc  C  i>  cerenuuix  (1912c:  168): 
"The  essential  elements  o\'  the  cercmon\  are  the  singing  o\  numerous 
mourning  songs  and  the  offering  oi'  valuables  ...  in  the  memory  of  the 
dead.*"  During  this  period,  mourning  songs  oi'  four  separate  i\pes,  or 
cycles,  were  sung  during  the  night  =  singing  that  characieri/es  the  Cry- 
ceremony:  asi[a]-uv"iavj  'ash  gray-song',  translated  by  Sapir  as  roan 
songs  but  commonly  called  salt  songs  h\  tinlay's  Southern  Paiuies  (cf. 
Laird  1976:  11);  wjci'^-uv^'iavj,  'bird-song",  bird  songs;  sma-u\'*iavi, 
'coyote-song',  coyote  songs;  and  nava-u\''ia\i.  'nnuiniam  sheep-song', 
mountain  sheep  songs  (Sapir  X:  834,  835.  840;  PM2c:  169;  |931k:  708). 
Typically,  two  or  more  oi'  these  song  c\cles  woukl  be  |x.-rl\>rmed 
simultaneously  on  a  given  night  oi'  a  Cr\.  I:ach  song  c>cle  had  Us  own 
group  of  singers,  led  by  an  appointetl  si>ng  leader  and  his  assistants 
who  accompanied  themsebes  with  rattles.  On  the  first  sc\eral  nights  of 
a  Cry  the  singing  lasted  from  carl\  e\enmg  until  midnight  and  on  ihe 
last  night  until  dawn,  as  is  also  done  ti>da>  when  a  Crs  lasts  more  ihan 
one  night.  In  all  four  song  cycles,  the  group  of  singers  would  be  arranged 
in  two  facing  rows  during  the  singing,  bach  o\'  the  four  t>pes  o[  Crs 
song,  however,  was  characteri/ed  b>  a  distmclise  pattern  of  postures. 
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gestures  and/or  dance  movements  which  Tillohash  described  in  some 
detail  (X:  835,  839-840;  annotations  to  Songs  No.  43  and  No.  74). 
Mountain  sheep  singers  always  stood  while  singing.  Coyote  and  roan/ 
salt  singers  periodically  knelt  on  the  ground  or  stood,, as  salt  singers 
today  periodically  sit  in  chairs  or  stand  (cf.  Sapir's  photograph  of 
Tillohash  demonstrating  roan/salt  song  stance  with  rattle,  in  Kelly  1964: 
Plate  7  0-  As  they  also  do  today,  bird  singers  stood  and  danced  a  slow, 
shuffling  step  with  bodies  bending  gently  forward  and  back  and  both 
lines  moving  forward  towards  each  other  or  away  (cf.  Sapir's 
photograph  of  Tillohash  demonstrating  the  bird  song  dancing  style  with 
rattle,  in  Kelly  1964:  Plate  7e). 

In  Sapir's  interview  notes,  Tillohash  stated  that  there  was  no  set  order 
for  singing  any  of  the  four  song  cycles,  although  some  songs  were  sung 
in  pairs  called  "brothers"  (X:  836).  However,  Sapir's  notes  to  one  bird 
song  (No.  42)  and  to  two  alternative  roan/salt  songs  (Nos.  46  and  74) 
indicate  that  each  was  a  song  customarily  sung  at  the  end  of  its  respective 
song  cycle  performance.  Today,  the  salt  song  cycle  as  a  whole  appears 
to  be  codified  in  a  recognized  order,  judging  by  Cry  participants' 
comments  on  occasional  ordering  errors.  According  to  Tillohash,  roan/ 
salt  songs  were  sung  in  sets  of  five  with  a  break  between  (X:  836).  Each 
"period"  of  a  roan/salt  song,  i.e.,  from  each  repetition  of  waiimi  until 
the  next,  was  supposed  to  be  sung  in  a  single  breath  (X:  835). 

A  particular  mythic  tale  is  said  to  recount  the  origin  of  the  Cry  and 
at  least  one  of  the  four  song  cycles,  coyote  songs  (Sapir  X:  834;  1930e: 
345  —  347).  In  this  myth,  the  various  myth-time  animals  met  in  council 
"in  the  far  western  country"  to  lament  the  fact  that  many  of  them  were 
dying  and  then  held  the  first  Cry  (1930e:  347).  Coyote  asked  to  sing  his 
songs  first,  but  apparently  his  first  song  was  a  foolish  one  since  the 
others  asked  him  to  stop.  Coyote's  first  song  was  intended  as  a  joke, 
but  he  followed  it  with  a  better  one.  According  to  Sapir's  notes  to  song 
No.  54,  Tillohash  indicated  that  that  coyote  song  was  the  one  originally 
sung  by  coyote  at  that  first  Cry  "in  which  he  Tooled'  people"  (see 
annotation  to  Song  No.  54  below).  Sapir  also  wrote  on  the  box  of  the 
cylinder  containing  this  song  that  it  was  indeed  "Coyote's  1st  song  in 
myth"  (Archives  of  Traditional  Music  1984:  602,  item  20a). 

Among  Sapir's  song  texts,  there  are  56  roan  or  salt  songs,  70  bird 
songs,  and  8  coyote  songs.  Several  of  the  bird  songs  are  identified  with 
specific  species  of  birds:  the  rooster  (No.  42),  the  quail  (Nos.  43  and 
44),  and  the  hummingbird  (No.  81).  Laird  noted  that  the  Chemehuevis 
had  quail  songs  as  a  distinct  genre,  apparently  borrowed  from  the 
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Caluiilhi  of  soulhcrn  Caliloinia  (  r^7(v  li.  19).  Song  Nd.  75,  a  icxl  \n 
Soiillicin  Paiulc  which  1  illohash  idcnlitlctl  as  a  "mountain  sheep"  song. 
is  not  a  Cry  song  but  instead  one  used  to  charm  sheep  m  huntmg  ihem 
(see  the  annotations  to  this  text).  The  preponderance  ot  bird  and  roan/ 
salt  songs  in  1  illohash's  repertoire  is  mtngumg  \\\  hghl  ol  the  tacl  that 
today  these  two  types  are  the  sole  genres  performed  in  Kaibab  I*aiule 
Cry  ceremonies.  In  his  account  o[  ihc  1^)01  |-ast  l-orks  Cry,  Tillohash 
indicated  that  mountain  sheep  songs  were  sung  only  on  the  last  night 
whereas  tlie  other  three  types  were  also  performed  on  the  preMous 
nights  o(  singing  (Sapir  X:  S4()). 

The  great  majority  o^  these  songs  are  not  in  Southern  Paiute,  the 
exceptions  being  two  bird  songs  (Nos.  63  and  65)  and  possibly  two 
coyote  songs  (Nos.  53  and  54).  As  was  noted  earlier.  Sapir  considered 
that  at  some  point  in  the  past  the  majorils  had  been  borrowed  fri>m 
Mohave  or  another  Yuman  language  along  with  the  annual  mourning 
ceremony  itself  (ms.  1910b,  in  Ihirnnglon  1985:  Rl.  171.  Fr.  0618;  X: 
834;  1912c:  169;  see  also  Kelly  and  howler  19S6:  383).  However.  Sapir's 
interview  notes  (X:  836)  and  his  annotations  to  several  Cr>  song  texts 
(Song  Nos.  5,  11,  and  166)  make  it  clear  that  Southern  Paiuie  singers, 
specifically  song  leaders  from  Moapa  aiul  St.  George,  were  actively 
involved  in  composing  new  roan  salt  and  bird  songs  and  in  transl\>rming 
the  language  and  music  of  older  ones,  effectively  reducing  the  original 
Yuman  texts  to  vocables.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  overall  the  niMi- 
Paiute  Cry  song  texts  are  no  longer  rccogni/ablc  as  ^'uman.  although 
the  sounds  may  be  (Munro,  p.c.  1991).  loda)  Moha\e  and  Walapai 
singers  serve  as  bird  song  leaders  at  Kaibab  Paiute  C'r\  ceremonies,  as 
do  Moapa  and  St.  George  Paiute  singers,  while  Kaibab  singers 
frequently  lead  the  salt  song  singing  at  their  own  C"r\  ceremonies  and 
those  of  other  groups,  including  ceremonies  hosted  b\  the  Mt^haNe  and 
Walapai  communities.  The  Havasupai.  "^'uman  speakers  like  the  Mi>ha\e 
and  Walapai,  adopted  the  mourning  ceremon\  iu>l  long  after  the  Kaib.ib 
Paiutes  in  the  early  years  of  this  centurs  and  claim  to  have  received  the 
bird  songs  from  the  Mohave  and  ihc  s;ilt  songs  from  the  Southern 
Paiute,  probablv  the  (Micmchucxi  (llintoii.  p  c  .  1^)^)1  ;cf.  Schwartz  1^^S3 
22). 

A  fifth  tvpe  o[^  song,  the  "grcclmg  song."  or  "song  o\  friendship." 
was  sung  bv  an  appt^iiitcd  song  leatler  as  p.ni  o)^  a  formal  ntual 
welcoming  each  new  grcnip  o\'  people  who  arris ed  at  the  Cry  and 
performed  during  pauses  in  the  night-singing  as  part  of  a  shorter  ritual 
(X:  835,  839).  The  arriving  party  faced  the  parts   o{  people  already 
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present  while  the  singing  took  place.  Afterward  the  singer  would  speak 
of  the  deceased  in  emotional  terms  inciting  those  present  to  weep. 
Tillohash  performed  two  examples  of  this  genre,  both  in  Southern 
Paiute,  Song  No.  17  and  Song  No.  147.  Song  No.  17  is  apparently  one 
of  the  two  songs  which  Moapa  singer  wacici  sang  at  greetings  during 
the  1901  East  Forks  Cry  (Sapir  X:  839;  see  also  Sapir's  annotations  to 
Song  No.  17  below).  Song  147  was  performed  by  a  Moapa  singer  at 
the  1898  Cry  held  near  Cedar  City  (see  Sapir's  annotations  to  No.  147 
below). 

Round  Dance  Songs 

Certainly  the  best  known  song  genre  in  the  Great  Basin  tradition  is 
the  Round  Dance  song.  Sven  Liljeblad  has  referred  to  the  genre  as  "the 
core  of  Great  Basin  poetry"  (1986:  646).  The  Round  Dance  itself,  as 
performed  at  Kaibab,  is  described  in  Sapir's  interview  notes  (X:  851  — 
852)  and  by  Kelly  (1964:  103-106;  cf.  also  Kelly  and  Fowler  1986: 
384).  Dancers  danced  clockwise  in  a  circle  often  around  a  central  pole 
or  wand  erected  in  the  dance  floor,  with  hands  clasped  or  arms  linked, 
to  songs  performed  by  the  singers  without  any  percussion 
accompaniment. 

Exclusive  of  Ghost  Dance  songs,  which  can  be  considered  a  sub-genre 
of  the  Round  Dance,  Tony  Tillohash  performed  ten  Round  Dance  songs 
for  Sapir.  One  of  these  songs,  No.  114,  consists  of  vocables  only  while 
the  remainder  include  at  least  some  poetry  text.  Interestingly,  Tillohash 
attributed  all  but  two  of  the  ten  Round  Dance  songs  to  other  groups 
besides  the  Kaibab  Paiutes:  one.  No.  114,  was  from  Koosharem,  or 
"Escalante  country";  five  songs.  No.  115  through  No.  119,  came  from 
the  "Arizona  Paiutes,"  or  San  Juan  Band^;  one.  No.  205,  was  composed 
by  a  Pahranagat  Valley  man;  and  one.  No.  200,  was  attributed  to 
unidentified  Shoshones. 

As  is  typical  of  this  poetic  genre  in  the  Great  Basin  (Liljeblad  1986: 
647;  cf  also  Vander  1990:  2),  eight  songs  with  Southern  Paiute  language 
texts  capture  a  single  image  from  the  natural  world  without  reference 
to  humans,  most  commonly  images  of  moving  water,  mountains,  and 
clouds.  The  exception  is  No.  205,  which  apparently  commemorates, 
possibly  satirically,  an  action  that  the  composer  himself  performed. 

As  Herzog  first  noted.  Great  Basin  Round  Dance  songs,  including 
Ghost  Dance  songs,  are  also  typically  structured  to  follow  a  pattern  of 
"paired  progression"  (Herzog  1935;  cf  also  Liljeblad  1986).  As  Herzog 
described  the  musical  component  of  this  pattern  (1935:  404),  "the  melody 
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often  progresses  ihrouiili  phrases  o\  ehaiiiiiiii:  melodic  conlcnl.  each 
reiuicred  twice.""  Liljeblad  has  similarly  noted  ihal  the  lexis  of  Round 
Dances  "are  slrophie.  with  paired  \erses  ol  various  Icnglhs."  oflcn  wilh 
slruetural  parallelisms  imkiiiLi  the  luo  \erses  in  some  manner  (19S6: 
64S).  Ihiis,  verse  and  melod\  logelher.  Round  Dance  songs  lypically 
tbllow  an  AABi^  pattern  or  some  variant  of  it.  vMth  one  verse  sung 
t\\ ice  [o  one  melodic  phiasc  and  the  scciMul  verse  sung  twice  to  a  second 
melodic  phrase.  If  there  is  only  a  single  \erse.  it  may  be  sung  four  tmies 
in  succession  to  an  AABB  melodic  structure.  In  [\ko  of  Sapir's  Round 
Dance  songs,  Nos.  185  and  200.  where  the  sound  recordings  arc 
a\ailable.  this  AABB  pattern  can  clearl\  be  heard.  Sapir's  transcriplion 
of  No.  IS5  also  shows  the  AABB  pattern  in  its  repelilion  of  lexlual 
material.  In  three  others  where  the  sound  recordings  are  inaudible  or 
lost  (Nos.  76,  1 16.  and  1 19).  Sapir  transcribed  the  texts  as  paired  \erses 
but  did  not  indicate  an\  pattern  o\'  repetition,  thus  giving  partial 
evidence  of  the  classic  pattern.  1  Iowcnci-.  for  the  t>ther  five  Round  Dance 
texts,  we  cannot  tell  from  Sapir's  transcription  what  the  actual  verse 
structure  was,  since  repetitions  and  \ersitlcation  are  not  indicated,  and 
the  original  recordings  are  not  available  to  clarify  the  structure. 

Ghost  Dance  Songs 

Tillohash  performed  22  Ghost  Dance  songs  for  Sapir.  According  lo 
Sapir's  interview  notes  (X:  843;  c\.  K.ell>  l'-)64:  106-  107)  and  Sapir's 
notes  on  Song  No.  196  (ms.  191()a:  t\pescript  catalog  of  c\lmders. 
p.  10),  these  songs  date  from  a  brief  Cihi^st  Dance  episode  that  began 
in  approximately  1889  or  IS90  and  ended  with  the  "last  great  Cihosl 
Dance"  held  at  Cedar  City,  Utah,  m  1892.  Sapir  indicated  thai  Tillohash 
was  five  years  old  at  some  point  during  this  episinle  (.\:  S4.^). 

The  Ghost  Dances  of  this  period,  according  to  IilU^hash's  statements. 
brought  together  members  o\'  the  Kaibab  Paiute  conununits.  other 
Southern  Paiutes,  as  well  as  Walapais  and  Shoshones.  Tillohash 
indicated  that  several  Kaibabs  were  among  the  paruMicir)*t  or 
"prophets""  who  dreamt  songs,  led  the  singing  aiul  dtincmg.  and 
prophesied  during  the  dances  (X:  84.^).  The  dance  itself  followed  the 
Round  Dance  pattern  closel\  but  with  se\eral  \ariations.  I- or  example. 
at  some  Ghost  Dances,  a  prophet  whose  songs  were  being  sung  would 
stand  a  cane  of  serviceberry  wood  with  two  eagle  feathers  hanging  from 
it,  one  white  and  one  painted  red.  in  the  center  o\  the  dance  gnnind  in 
place  of  the  central  pole  (Sapir  X:  843).  In  the  Round  Dance,  the  men 
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commenced  the  dancing  and  then  were  joined  by  the  women;  any  women 
could  "butt  in'"  to  dance  with  a  man  another  woman  was  dancing 
beside.  In  the  Ghost  Dance,  this  gender  order  was  sometimes  reversed, 
so  that  women  would  begin  and  men  would  join  them,  and  men  could 
butt  in  (X:  843). 

As  with  the  Round  Dance  songs  performed  by  Tony  Tillohash,  the 
poetic  content  of  those  Ghost  Dance  songs  which  comprise  Southern 
Paiute  verse  appears  typical  of  the  genre  (cf.  Liljeblad  1986:  647;  Vander 
1990).  Several  appear  to  make  reference  to  the  Ghost  Dance  teachings, 
to  God  (No.  110),  to  the  return  of  dead  relatives  (No.  112),  to  heaven 
(No.  157),  and  to  eagles  (No.  192).  Many  of  the  others  deal  with  scenes 
from  nature,  but  do  so  in  a  distinctly  more  visionary  fashion  than  do 
Round  Dance  songs  (cf.  Nos.  144,  154,  156,  and  183).  Of  the  seven 
Ghost  Dance  songs  for  which  the  sound  recordings  are  partially  audible 
(Nos.  156,  157,  188,  192,  196,  198,  and  199),  five  follow  an  AABB 
pattern,  one  (No.  192)  an  AA'  pattern,  while  one  (No.  196)  is 
insufficiently  audible  to  determine  its  pattern.  Several  of  the  remaining 
Ghost  Dance  texts  comprise  paired  verses,  although  the  transcriptions 
show  no  repetition  of  verses. 

Bear  Dance  Songs 

One  fall  in  the  mid-1 890s,  "when  Tony  was  about  8  or  9,"  after  the 
Kaibab  Paiutes  had  returned  to  their  camp  at  Kanab,  Utah,  from  fall 
deer  hunting  on  the  Kaibab  Plateau,  the  Kaibab  Paiutes  were  instructed 
in  the  Ute  Bear  Dance  and  taught  Bear  Dance  songs  by  two  men, 
"Tom,"  a  man  from  Koosharem  or  possibly  Kaiparowits  who  was  then 
living  at  Cedar  City  but  later  came  to  live  with  the  Kaibab  community, 
and  mampucc,  "a  medicine  man  ...  of  [the]  Arizona  [or  San  Juan] 
Paiutes  who  had  traveled  much  among  [the]  Southern  Utes"  (Sapir  X: 
849;  cf  Kelly  1964:  107-109).  By  the  time  Sapir  worked  with  Tillohash, 
the  celebration  of  the  March  Bear  Dance,  timed  to  the  awakening  of 
hibernating  bears  and  the  return  of  thunderstorms  after  winter,  had 
apparently  become  a  regular  ritual  and  social  event  in  the  Kaibab 
community  and  a  naturalized  feature  of  Kaibab  culture  (Sapir  X:  848- 
850;  1930e:  472-473;  Kelly  1964:  107-112). 

The  Kaibab  Bear  Dance  as  Tillohash  described  it  was  essentially  the 
same  as  it  has  been  described  for  the  Utes  (Jorgensen  1986:  662-665) 
and  as  it  may  be  observed  today  in  Ute  communities  or,  more  rarely, 
in  Southern  Paiute  communities.  The  Bear  Dance  took  place  within  a 
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circular  Icncc  o[  slicks  or  poles,  with  the  utuncii  on  one  sitie  and  the 
men  on  (he  othei.  A  grouj^  of  several  male  singers  began  b>  playnig  a 
few  strokes  on  iheir  rasps,  notched  slicks  held  end  downward  against  a 
basket,  tub.  or  tlishpau  to  create  resonance,  and  then  singing  a  firsl 
song  accompanied  by  the  raspmii  (X:  .S4S  S5();  see  Sapir's  photograph 
of  Tillohash  playing  the  rasp,  m  Kell\  1*)^4:  IMale  7d).  In  a  nole  to  Song 
No.  178,  Sapir  remarked  that  the  rasps  were  thrown  way  alter  the  dance 
each  year  and  thai  "lorn"  lasped  lour  strokes  to  the  measure  while 
mampucc  rasped  two  strokes  \o  the  measure.  .As  the  first  song  began. 
women,  representing  the  bear-wciman  ot  the  origin-legend,  chose  their 
partners  by  louchiiiLi  ihem  with  a  willou  wand  or  by  throwing  pebbles 
at  them.  Three  "orricers"  with  pointed  sticks  stood  b>  {o  encourage 
unwilling  male  partners  (X:  849.  850).  Ihis  dancing  consisted  of  lines 
of  dancers,  and  later  couples,  advancing  and  retreating,  with  men  alwa\s 
on  one  side  o^  the  dance  ground  facing  the  u omen's  side  and  vice  versa 
(X:  848  —  849).  In  today's  Bear  Dances,  and  perhaps  also  in  Tillohash's 
time  although  Sapir  did  not  slate  this,  women  start  out  on  the  south 
before  partners  are  chosen  and  when  the  dancing  Ix'gins  dance  with 
their  backs  to  the  east  side,  where  there  is  an  opening  in  the  enclosure. 
Men  start  out  on  the  north  and  dance  uiih  iheir  backs  \o  the  wcnI. 
where  the  singers  are  located.  Since  one  partner,  the  man  or  the  woman, 
is  always  dancing  backwards  and  both  are  often  dancing  at  a  quick- 
step pace,  the  other  partner  guides;  when  ilie  directitMi  reverses,  so  do 
the  roles.  Sapir's  long  note  to  Song  No.  178  described  the  ritual  that 
took  place  when  a  dancer  fell.  As  the  dancing  became  mcreasmgh 
vigorous,  especially  on  the  last  song  o['  the  last  night,  dancers  would 
spell  each  other  (X:  849).  While  Sapir  did  not  note  this,  nowadays  a 
fall  during  this  last  song  on  the  last  nighl  brings  the  dance  to  a  close. 

Tillohash  performed  15  Bear  Dance  songs,  or  mama\).V'mi-uv*iavi 
'Bear  Dance-song'  (Sapir  19;^ Ik:  708).  for  Sapir  (Song  Nos.  l.^S  -  161. 
170-175,  and  177-181).  He  also  recounted  a  \ersion  o\'  the  Bear 
Dance  origin  legend,  in  which  a  \oung  man  spends  the  winter  with  a 
female  bear  in  the  mountains  (Sapir  19.^0e:  .^48-351;  cf.  Tom's  version 
of  the  story  in  Kelly  1964:  108).  Three  i>f  the  song  texts  (Nos.  171.  177. 
and  180)  consist  solely  of  vocables.  The  remaining  12  songs  comprise 
Southern  Paiute  te.vts.  although  one  o\'  these.  No.  17.V  includes  a 
dialectal  form.  niiKii  'me  mine*,  characteristic  o\'  SiHilhern  Ulc  or  San 
Juan  Paiute  (see  our  nole  to  that  text).  One  o\'  these  songs  makes 
reference  to  the  bear  (No.  158)  and  another  \o  the  spring  season  as  the 
time  for  the  Bear  Dance  (No.  170).  Others  refer  to  naiure,  in  a  manner 
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similar  lo  Round  Dance  songs  (Nos.  160  and  174).  Several  of  the  rest 
appear  to  satirize  events  in  the  composer's  community  (Nos.  159,  172, 
173.  and  175)  or  satirize  non-Indians  (Nos.  161  and  179). 

Seseral  of  these  texts  exhibit  a  clear  pattern  of  paired  verses  with 
well-developed  parallelisms,  resembling  the  strophic  pattern  which 
Liljeblad  has  noted  for  Round  Dance  songs  (1986:  648).  Song  Nos.  158, 
159.  174,  and  175  develop  parellelism  between  their  paired  verses  by 
holding  the  final  predicate  elements  constant  and  varying  the  subject  or 
other  initial  term  of  the  verse's  clause  structure.  Song  No.  173  does  so 
by  shifting  the  suffixes,  and  subtly  the  meaning,  of  the  final  verb  in  its 
paired  third  and  fourth  verses,  which  are  otherwise  identical.  Semantic 
linkages  between  paired  verses  are  created  by  pairing  question-verse 
with  answer- verse  in  several  songs  (Nos.  158,  159,  and  161)  or  by 
conjoining  or  subordinating  verse-clauses  (Nos.  175  and  179).  Perhaps 
the  subtlest  example  of  the  paired  verse  pattern  is  in  Song  No.  170, 
where  the  first  verse  evokes  the  image  of  the  fly,  a  sign  of  returning 
spring,  and  pivots  from  that  image  to  a  sound-image  of  the  fly's  buzzing, 
comparing  it  to  the  sound  of  an  "old  stick,"  that  is,  the  sound  of  the 
Bear  Dance  rasp,  which  signals  that  the  dance  is  about  to  begin.  For 
five  of  the  Bear  Dance  song  texts  (Nos.  161,  170,  171,  173,  and  180), 
the  sound  recording  is  audible  and  in  all  five  cases  there  is  a  clear  AABB 
pattern  or  some  variant  of  it. 

Medicine  Songs,  Gambling  Songs,  Scalp  Dance  Songs,  and  Other  Song 
Types 

Tony  Tillohash  performed  six  medicine,  or  curing  songs,  called  in 
Paiute  pua-uv'^'iavi  'sacred  power-song'  (Sapir  1931k:  708).  According 
to  Sapir's  unpublished  interview  notes,  the  Kaibab  Paiutes  believed  that 
either  a  man  or  a  woman  could  become  a  curer,  or  pua-xa-ntt  'sacred 
power-have-USP'  (Sapir  X:  830).  Through  a  dream  of  a  guardian  spirit, 
such  as  an  eagle  spirit,  a  curer  was  given  songs  which  were  sung  in 
curing  rituals  (X:  830-831;  Kelly  and  Fowler  1986:  383).  Two  of  the 
medicine  songs,  Nos.  139  and  191,  belonged  to  a  Shivwits  Paiute  shaman 
named  maa-ssax''a-rt  'plant-green/blue-USP'  who  lived  near 
Mt.  Trumbull  in  Arizona.  This  apparently  was  the  same  shaman  from 
Mt.  Trumbull  who  spent  three  nights  curing  Tony  Tillohash  when  Tony 
fell  sick  after  falling  asleep  during  the  last  night  of  a  Cry  ceremony, 
thus  breaking  a  taboo  (Sapir  X:  831).  The  remaining  songs  are  all 
attributed  to  specific,  named,  individuals,  one  a  woman.  Three,  Nos. 
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139.  140.  and  1S2.  ha\c  SDiiihcrn  Paiiiic  lc\K.  \\hilc  ihc  rcsl  consist  of 
vocables. 

in  hand  game  or  "bone"  gambling,  na-yai]*i-pj  *scir-carry-nominar 
(Sapir  X:  S52;  1931k:  723).  iwo  teams  of  gamblers  faced  each  other  in 
two  lines.  Two  players  from  each  team  look  turns  concealing  ni  their 
hands  a  set  o\'  four  "bones."  {\\o  marked  with  a  stripe  and  two  blank. 
and  a  player  on  the  othci'  icain  would  then  guess  the  order  m  which 
the  bones  were  being  held  (Sapu"  \:  S53:  KelK  I9M:  113-114).  The 
team  hiding  the  bones  would  smg  its  team  members'  gambling  songs 
first,  then  the  guessing  team  would  sing  its  members*  songs  (KelK  19M: 
1 13).  In  his  note  to  Song  No.  127.  Sapir  wrote:  'V\ll  good  players  have 
their  own  gambling  songs  composed  b\  themselves.  (Ihey)  keep 
changing  songs  during  playing.  All  on  |i>ne|  side  ]om  m  (the)  smgmg." 
Players  may  lap  a  log  with  a  stick  in  rapid  lime  to  the  song  (,\:  S.S2  — 
853).  Tillohash  sang  12  gambling  songs,  Nos.  124  through  135  (there  is 
no  No.  125)  and  No.  184.  all  consisting  entirely  of  vocables.  No.  124 
was  composed  by  Tillohash  himself  (see  annotation  to  this  song  below). 
Tillohash  was  known  in  later  \ears  among  cc>mnuinil\  members  (•»'  '^'^ 
skill  at  singing  gambling  songs. 

Two  of  the  songs  thai  Tillohash  pcrfonncd.  Ni>s.  203  and  '1^\A.  were 
identified  as  Scalp  Dance  songs,  called  in  Paiuie  iu'iin''niqa-u\'*iaNi 
"scalp  war  dance-song'  (Sapir  X:  852;  1931k:  708).  Sapir's  ethnographic 
notes  described  the  Scalp  Dance  as  follows: 

The  scalp  dance  is  more  of  a  Ute  than  Paiiitc  ceremony.  It  was  sung  bt^th  before 
and  after  going  to  war.  In  singing  il  the  participants  circled  cUvkwisc.  an 
accompaniment  being  struck  on  the  drum.  If  a  party  came  homo  with  a  scalp,  it 
was  put  up  on  a  fairly  high  pole  that  was  stood  up  in  the  hou.sc;  those  dancing 
around  it  would  strike  it  from  time  to  tune  with  sticks  held  in  the  hand.  (Sapir  X; 
852] 

Song  No.  203  is  composed  o'l  \ocables  onl\.  ,\cci>rdmg  to  Sapir's 
annotations  to  No.  204,  a  Kaibab  woman  composed  the  te.xt  of  No. 
204  and  combined  them  with  the  melod\  and  \ocable  text  o{  No.  203. 
Both  songs  are  audible  in  the  original  sound  recordings.  .A  strikingly 
similar  account  of  the  Scalp  Dance  and  a  war  song  with  a  poeirs  text 
similar  to  that  of  No.  204  are  found  in  a  San  .luan  Paiule  traditional 
nanalixe  of  19th  cenliir\  warfare  wiili  ihe  llopis  and  Navajos  (Bunle 
and  Franklin  1987:  68-69). 

Among  the  209  songs  texts  in  Sapir's  unpublished  song  text  materials 
is  a  fragment  of  a  myth  recitati\e  from  a  nuthic  narralne.  Iillohash 
apparently  knew  no  more  oi  the  m>lh  than  this  song,   Ihe  song.  Song 
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No.  176,  also  appeared  in  published  form  in  Sapir's  grammar  of 
Southern  Paiute  (1930e:  482).  Finally,  there  are  three  remaining  song 
texts  that  do  not  fall  into  any  clearly  defined  verbal  genre.  These  are: 
No.  149,  an  "Occasion  Song"  which  a  woman  composed  to 
commemorate  her  elopement  to  Salt  Lake  City;  No.  150,  a  "Drunken 
Song"  which  celebrates,  or  perhaps  laments,  the  qualities  of  Durango, 
Colorado,  whisky;  and  No.  202,  a  Ute  "Song  of  Greeting  to  White 
Horse,"  which  appears  to  have  been  composed  for  a  greeting  between 
specific  historic  individuals,  one  a  Ute  leader  named  tosa-kava-cc  'white- 
horse-person\  although  Tillohash  provided  no  further  contextual 
information.  The  sound  recording  for  Song  No.  202  is  among  the  better 
preserved  of  those  made  by  Sapir.  From  it,  one  can  clearly  follow  the 
strophic  and  melodic  AABBCC  pattern  of  the  song,  thus  another 
example  of  Herzog's  "paired  progression." 


Transcription  Styles 

Sapir's  song  text  transcriptions  and  the  other  linguistic  notations  that 
accompany  them  are  written  in  a  transcription  style  that  was  probably 
idiosyncradc  even  when  he  used  it  in  1910.  By  1917,  the  year  he 
completed  the  manuscript  of  his  grammar  of  Southern  Paiute,  Sapir 
had  already  opted  for  a  different  style  that  was  more  in  line  with 
American  linguistic  convenfion  of  the  period  (Sapir  1930d:  3ff).  In  an 
attempt  to  make  these  song  texts  accessible  to  the  largest  number  of 
readers,  we  have  retranscribed  Sapir's  original  transcription  into  a 
version  of  the  IPA  system  which  should  be  more  famihar  to  modern 
readers.  The  table  which  follows  this  section  details  the  correspondences 
between  our  transcription  and  Sapir's  and  gives  the  phonetic  values  of 
each  symbol. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  put  Sapir's  Paiute  language  texts,  including 
the  "prose  version"  for  those  texts  where  he  supplies  one,  into  a  modern 
interlinear  format  with  morpheme  breaks  and  morpheme-by-morpheme 
translation  and  analysis,  fiUing  in  whatever  linguistic  information  was 
not  supplied  in  Sapir's  original  transcripfions  and  notes.  The  morpheme- 
by-morpheme  translations  utilize  the  following  abbreviations  for  com- 
mon grammatical  inflections:  anim  =  animate;  art  =  article;  cont  = 
continuafive;  dim  =  diminutive;  dist  =  distributive;  fut  =  future;  ger 
=  gerund;  hab  =  habitual;  incep  =  inceptive;  indir  =  indirective;  inter 
=  interrogative;  intrans  =  intransiUve;  iter  =  iterative;  mom  =  mo- 
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menlancoLis;  m>ni  ^-  iu)iiiinali\c  case;  ohi  oblique  case.  OSP  = 
oblique  subjecl  participle  (see  Hunle  h>S(>);  perf  =  perfective;  pi  = 
plural;  pres  =  presenl  (including  in:  pres  past);  prel  =  prclcril;  quol 
=  quotati\e;  relpro  relali\e  proncnui;  trans  ^  transitive;  and  USP 
=  unexpressed  subjecl  participle  (see  Hunte  1^>S6).  hnclilic  pront)uns 
are  abbre\iated  b\  peisc^i  (1.2.  or  .^).  number  (.s  =  singular,  dual,  pi 
=  plural),  visibility  (vis  =  visible;  nnis  =  invisible),  and  case  (obi  = 
oblique,  noni  ==  nominative)  where  applicable.  Thus  the  third-jXTson 
animate  dual  enclitic  pronoun  -''mi-  would  be  "'.^dual.'*  Inanim.ite  en- 
clitics are  distinguished  b\  the  absence  o)^  number  marking  while  all 
enclitics  marked  for  number  are  also  animate.  Iree  pronouns  are  trans- 
lated by  their  English  equi\alenls;  1.  me  mine,  he  she,  etc.  All  other 
morphemes,  including  intlections.  are  translated  b\  their  l:nglish  equiv- 
alents or  by  an  unabbreviated  grammatical  term. 

In  his  song  text  transcriptions,  Sapir  generall\  urole  each  \erse  only 
once  even  when  it  was  repeated  two  or  more  times.  Sapir  sometimes 
signaled  repetition  in  his  notes  by  writing  "etc."  or  four  dots  "...." 
following  material  that  was  repeated  in  Tillohash's  performance  o'i  the 
song  text.  Where  Sapir  wrote  "etc."  or  "'...."  and  it  was  unclear  how 
much  of  the  preceding  text  was  repeated  or  how  man>  times,  we  have 
rendered  both  "etc."  and  "...."  as  a  series  o\'  four  cU)ts.  thus  lt>llowing 
one  of  Sapir's  two  conventions  and  preser\  ing  the  ambiguities  as  they 
exist  in  the  original.  Where  we  were  able  from  cuher  information  in 
Sapir's  notes  to  determine  more  preciseK  what  uas  repeated,  ue  ha\e 
simply  done  so  and  eliminated  the  repetition  notation.  Moreo\er.  where 
there  were  no  such  notations  and  the  sound  recordings  indicate  repeti- 
tions, we  have  followed  the  sound  recordings  in  our  transcription  but 
have  also  described  in  our  notes  to  the  lc\ls  uhateser  changes  were 
made  to  the  original  transcription  in  this  regard. 

In  addition,  although  he  generall>  wrote  each  verse  onl\  oxw:^  Sapir 
noted  phonetic  variants  and  optional  segments  which  occurred  in  the 
repeated  verses.  He  usually  placed  \arianl  segments  above  or  below  the 
segments  or  the  sequence  of  segments  they  co-varied  with,  linking  them 
vertically  with  curly  brackets.  He  put  optional  segments  and  words. 
those  which  appeared  in  some  repetitions  but  not  in  others,  in  paren- 
theses or  square  brackets  within  the  word  \\  hile  Sapirs  \ertical  place- 
ment of  variants  was  no\  practical  \\n  l\pescript  transcription  and  thus 
had  to  be  changed,  we  adopted  a  st>le  that  preserves  all  o^  the  phonetic 
information  found  in  Sapir's  \ertical  notatu>ns  and  alsi>.  we  lxMie\e. 
much  of  the  easy  readability  and  textual  continuit>   that  this  \erlical 
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style  has.  We  have  Hsted  his  variants  in  brackets  following  the  word  in 
which  they  occurred,  introducing  the  variant  with  the  symbol  "~".  In 
our  transcription,  segments  or  words  simply  surrounded  by  brackets 
within  the  word  or  phrase  correspond  to  his  optional  segments  or  words. 
The  material  in  brackets,  like  Sapif  s  original  notations  above  and  below 
the  line  of  text,  can  be  easily  ignored  if  one  is  reading  to  get  a  sense  of 
the  flow  of  a  particular  text  and  is  unconcerned  with  the  secondary 
detail  of  phonetic  variation. 

In  some  cases  in  the  Paiute  language  texts,  Sapir  transcribed  two  or 
more  words  as  single  words  without  spaces.  This  generally  occurs  in  the 
same  contexts  where  today  one  observes  haisons  in  Paiute  songs  and 
narratives.  To  make  the  syntax  clear  in  such  cases,  we  have  interpolated 
spaces.  However,  to  preserve  the  phonetic  information  in  the  original, 
i.e.,  that  words  were  phonetically  joined,  we  have  indicated  this  by 
placing  a  ligature  "  "  on  the  last  segment  of  each  word  that  Sapir's 
transcription  showed  as  joined  with  the  following  one. 

Wherever  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  we  have  transcribed  Sapir's  song 
texts  in  a  conventional  verse  format,  with  each  new  verse  flush  left  and 
with  runover  portions  of  longer  verses  indented.  In  the  cases  where 
Sapir  appeared  to  be  using  a  verse  format  in  his  texts,  we  have  preserved 
it  with  little  if  any  change.  In  most  cases,  however,  Sapir  did  not 
transcribe  the  song  texts  in  any  conventional  verse  format,  but  used  a 
prose  style.  In  a  few  cases,  Sapir's  sound  recordings  enabled  us  to 
reformat  his  prose  style  as  verse  (any  changes  of  this  sort  are  signalled 
in  our  notes  to  the  texts).  In  other  cases,  Sapir  used  single  or  double 
bars  (I,  II)  or  commas  and  periods  in  his  text  transcriptions.  We  have 
transcribed  both  the  bars  and  the  punctuation  marks  as  Sapir  wrote 
them.  At  the  same  time,  since  both  his  bars  and  his  punctuation  marks 
apparently  were  intended  to  indicate  phrasing,  we  usually  took  these 
notations  to  mark  the  end  of  one  verse  and  the  start  of  another  and 
showed  this  in  our  alignment  of  the  text  in  verse  format  (except  for 
single  bars  after  an  initial  waiiimi  in  roan  songs,  where  the  notation 
appears  to  mean  something  else).  In  the  absence  of  information  on  the 
versification  or  phrasing  of  any  portion  of  a  text,  we  began  the  first 
line  of  that  portion  of  text  flush  left  and  indented  all  succeeding  Hues 
within  that  passage  as  if  they  were  runover  lines. 

In  his  two  versions  of  the  mourning  song  texts  (ms.  1910a  and  ms. 
1910b),  Sapir  often  transcribed  these  non-Paiute  language  texts  with 
different  spacing  between  groups  of  syllables.  As  he  himself  noted  in 
his  letter  to  Harrington,  the  problem  of  determining  boundaries  and 
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gioupiiigs  (.>r  s\lhihlcs  in  ihcsc  lc\ls  was  aiiMlmii:  bul  a  slraighllonvard 
matter  (Sapir  Ills.  l^lOb;  in  llaningion  r^S5:  Rl.  171.  It.  061 X):  "Need- 
less to  say  tlic  wcHcls  aiul  lines  arc  not  lo  be  taken  seriously  as  such,  as 
m>  complete  ignorance  o\  the  meaning  o\  the  songs  prevented  my  being 
able  lo  group  the  s\llables  with  any  degree  of  certaints.**  On  the 
assumption  that  since  the  Harrington  \ersion  uas  written  more  carefull) 
than  the  original  aiul  was  also  wrilten  allei  the  original,  the  "word" 
breaks  in  the  Harrington  \eision  probabls  represent  a  more  carefully 
thought  out  and  more  accurate  rendering  o\'  these  songs,  at  least  from 
the  standpoint  of  s\  liable  groupings  and  their  concomitant  metric  struc- 
ture. MoreoNcr.  in  the  original  \ersion  of  these  texts,  Sapir's  handwriting 
often  makes  il  difficult  lo  delermine  whelher  o\  not  Sapir  left  breaks 
or  spaces  between  groups  o{  ssilables.  As  a  result,  we  have  opted  in  all 
cases  to  follow  the  grouping  and  spacing  between  "words"  that  appeared 
in  the  Harrington  version  \vhere\er  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
two  versions  or  the  original  version  proved  unclear  in  this  regard. 


Notes  to  the  Inlroduclor\  1-ssay 

1.  This  edition  of  Sapir's  unpublished  song  lc\ls.  inehulinv:  ihc  mirt>duclor\ 
essay,  was  co-authored  with  equal  coniribulions  by  boih  authors. 

2.  Charles  Adams  may  also  have  received  the  original  copy  t>f  Sapir's  ^ 
le.xt  transcriptions.  This  could  not  be  verified  as  we  have  K-cn  unable  t<>  *  •■ 
Adams  at  his  last  known  location  of  residence. 

3.  Sapir  made  frequent  reference  lo  ihe  ".Arizona  Paiutcs"  in  his  inicr\icu 
notes  (Vol.  X)  as  well  as  in  ihe  ethnographic  notes  to  his  soni:  texts  .Mthoiuih 
Sapir  did  not  specify  the  identity  or  geographic  KK-atuMi  o\'  this  group,  KclK, 
who  was  in  contact  with  him  al  ihe  time  o'l  her  P>.>l)'s  field  work  and  was 
given  access  lo  his  unpublished  materials  on  the  Southern  Paiutes.  concluded 
that  the  "Arizona  Paiules"  were  the  San  Juan  band  o\  Paiules  (KelK  l*'M 
109).  Tillohash's  statements  place  his  own  eonmuinity  al  the  town  i>f  Kanab. 
Utah,  where  indeed  they  were  living  when  he  left  for  Carlisle  Indian  Schotil  in 
approximately  1905.  A  few  years  later,  in  pn)7.  the  Kaibab  began  lo  sellle  on 
their  new  reservation  near  Moccasin.  .Arizona,  l-.lsewhere  in  his  wrilings.  Sapir 
noted  the  presence  o\'  two  tMher  groups  o\'  Paiules  m  .Arizona.  bt>lh  oi  which 
were  sub-eoninuinilies  of  ihe  San  .luan  baiul.  mie  near  luba  Cil\  and  the  olhcr 
lo  Ihe  north  of  Tuba  City  in  t.tiy.Sipi.  as  Upper  Pauite  Can\on  is  known  m 
Paiule  (X:  785;  1931k:  685). 
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Table  1.  Correspondences  between  Sapir's  transcription  system  and  the  one  used  in  this 
edition 


IPA  Sapir  Phonetic  Value 


bilabial  voiceless  and  voiced  stops 

alveolar  voiceless  and  voiced  stops 

alveolar  voiceless  and  voiced  affricates 

palatal  voiceless  and  voiced  affricates 

velar  voiceless  and  voiced  stops 

back  velar  or  uvular  voiceless  and  voiced  stops 

labialized  consonants 

palatalized  consonants 

glottal  stop 

oral  stops  with  coarticulated  glottals,  non-ejective 

bilabial  voiced  fricative 

labiodental  voiceless  and  voiced  fricatives 

devoiced  consonant 

alveolar  voiceless  and  voiced  fricatives 

palatal  voiceless  and  voiced  fricatives 

velar  voiceless  and  voiced  fricatives 

"intermediate    between    'x'    and    corresponding 

voiced  'yV'  apparently  voiceless  and  lenis 

bilabial,  alveolar,  and  velar  nasal  consonants 

syllabic  nasals  or  other  consonants 

geminate  or  long  consonants 

alveolar  lateral  approximate 

short  alveolar  trill 

labiovelar  glide 

palatal  glide 

voiceless  glide  corresponding  to  adjacent  vowel  in 

quality 

aspiration  (what  distinction  Sapir  made  between 

this  and  the  preceding  sound  is  unclear) 

devoiced  vowel,  or  gUde 

stressed  or  accented  vowel 

high  front  unrounded  vowel,  "close  i" 

high-mid  front  unrounded  vowel 

low-mid  front  unrounded  vowel 

mid  front  rounded  vowel 

low  front  unrounded  vowel 

low  back  or  central  unrounded  vowel 

"unrounded  high  back  narrow  vowel  ..." 

slightly  lower  than  the  above  vowel 

high  back  rounded  vowel 

long  high-mid  back  rounded  vowel,  "long  open 


P^b 

p,b 

t,  d 

t,  d 

c,  d' 

ts,  dz 

c,j 

tc,  dj 

k.g 

k,g 

q^G 

q,G 

k",  Y^\  etc. 

kw,  Yw,  etc. 

x>,  k>,  etc. 

x^,  k\  etc. 

0 

e 

t^  q'^ 

f,q' 

P 

P 

f,  V 

f,v 

Y 

V 

s,  z 

s,  z 

s,  z 

c,  z 

X,  Y 

X,  Y 

Y 

X 

m,  n,  r) 

m,  n,  r) 

rp,  I),  etc. 

ip,  9,  etc. 

tt,  XX,  mm,  etc. 
1 

t,  X,  m,  etc. 
1 

1 
r 

1 
r 

w 

w 

y 

y 

h 

h 

a,  ^y 

a,  w 

a 

a 

1 

i 

e 

e 

£ 

e 

oe 

6 

ae 

a 

a 

a 

t 

i 

tT 

u 

u 

u 

©: 

u 
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Table  1.  Correspondences  between  Sapir's  iranscriplion  system  and  the  one  used  in  this 
edition 


IPA  Sapir  Phonetic  Value 

o  o  high-mid  back  rounded  vowel,  "close  'o' 

.">  o  low-mid  back  rounded  vowel 

A  a  mid  back  unrounded  vowel 

ir.oj:.  r.  c:  i.  u,  6,  e  Sapir's  "(ipcn"  vowels  u>e  a  circumricx  lo  show 

lenuth 
a:,  e:.  u:,  etc.  a.  c.  u.  etc.         Sapir  uses  ,i   iii,ur."<   ••>  show   length  for  other 

\  owe  Is 
-h  -I-  extra  length 


SONG   TEXTS 

No.  1    R(x»n    Song 

waii:m(L]     Ca:po;naima?a  qooqq?oo.    q^isa;wissyy^an    ni;yun'Vxj)aim. 
ia.p6;naima?a  qooqqPoo;  q^isa:wissij]f''^an    ni:yutt^ihir)aina  | 
miJanni;  qoo;    mi:lanni;     qoho;r]om    qani:yar)am  | 
miJanni;  qoo:     mi;lanni:    qoho:r)om    qaniiyarjam. 

No.  2   Roan    Song 
wai:mi  |  wanisa:?  [-  wa...]  ani?[h]i  walamPa  [-  ...mPa^'l  untu    (-unto]   ur)quvxn'\      (•  u}gLi..)   Q 
wa?yamma;tta:qqa;?  [-  ...ma...]  va;?yDhDli    wa?yamma;tta;qqa;?    vaPi.yyiid    |wa?yamma  !ta  qqa  ? 

va:?yDhDli]     wanisa;?  ani?[h]L  walamPa    untu  urjquvin^i 
Annotations: 

•  "Song  has  reference  to  ducks  swimming  in  pond." 

•  "Song  proper  ends  with  repetition  of  waii.m.    Song  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  desired.* 

No.  3  Coyote  Song 
go:  [-  qo:]  wLya:aqqa:amaqqo:  [-  wi...]  wiyaqqo:  wiya.aqqammaqqo:  wiyaqqo: 

wiya:aqqa:anriaqqo:    .... 
imamatt?a[?]Y^L    da:avin?L    §u:lulu?u     [-  sii..]  piyayuPmaivan^i    | 
yattikkamPa     yu:war]o:?naLvan?L     [-   yo:...]  ....   || 
Annotation: 

•  "Begin  over  at  go." 

No.  4   Bird   Song 
timi:    sa:  yo:  | 

awi:mi;    sa[:]yomL?i:ttDmi.hi:      yaq'^^rnfajo    Icevimikka    iosn.  sayomPi:    txniJii;  . 
q^^r.nfajo    IcevirriLkka     to;mi  sayomiPi:     torni:hi:  . 
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Annotation: 

•  "Begin  over  at  awi:mi: ." 

No.  5  Bird  Song 
oq^accittoppa:    hawt:lL?yoppa:    [-  hawe:...]   haweiilexyo:    hawe:    le:yu    [-  ...yo]   we.Ueiyo 

we:le;yo    we:le:yopa;  , 
oq^aci?yoppa;    [hawikPyoppa:]    hawe.i  li:i  yo:       .... 
Annotation: 

•  "Way  introduced  by  man  from  Muddy  R[iver]  [i.e.,  Moapa];  new  way." 


No.  5a    Bird  Song 


awe:lr.    ki;mayawe:li  , 
oq^acclttoppa:  , 
ki:mayawe:li':  , 
hayo:    wayo:  . 
awe.li:    ki:mayawe:lL  , 

oq^acclttoppa:  , 

ki:mayawe:li:  , 

hayo:    wayo:  . 

Annotation: 

•  "Old  way  [cf.  No.  5]." 


No.  6  Bird  Song 


i:ve:mm  , 

yaQe:    yarje:    ya.aPamma?    i:vi:mm    [-  e:vi;mm]    .... 

No.  7  Bird  Song 
wittama?wiza:a    ayo:o:     .  .  .  .  | 
witta:rTx    ya.qqappDin?aloa?    wittama?wiza.a    ayo.o:      .  . 
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AnnoUtion: 

•  "Lasl  word:   wittama?wi2a;§yiy." 

Ni).  K  Bird  Song 
qaqcpo;    lixyaqqaqqoo  li;iya?    himatinaqq|^)aqqoo  lii    .... 
Annotation: 

•  "Last  word:   himatinaqq^." 

No.  9  Bird  Song 
awLkkLnD:lL?nD.li:     [-  awe....]  hinD;li:  hin3:li:    nb;Dli.i  yaPawikkinDJi:    hdJi; 

No.  10  RtKin  Song 
waii;mi    |  mattikka    yasoor)[*^]o[rrl']     yaq^i.iyawUoo]^    yasoqqomaya    q^iya^''    wtoorf* 

wayo6r)o.na.a    waya:qqo?olar)o    tina;r)i    yoPorjorrf'  . 
qa.rja;    way6;ll:ma:    qanl;?yar)am    wayo:li;ma;  qani;?ya;r)alm| 
Annotation: 

•  "Last  word  vau^." 

No.  11  Bird  Song 

ini    kap[p]uc[c]i?L    maikk'^a    '^apa:yo    uwUi:  li:  , 

hayo.6:ppayLippi:i:    pa:yo:    umaikk^a:    wi:li:?i:      li:    hayo:o:ppayuppi:i:    pa^o:    umaiXh^a 
Annotation: 

•  "Second  way    [no.  lla]    was  started  by    certain  song  leader  Irom  Muddy    R(i>cr| 
[Firjst  way  [i.e.,  no.  11]  considered  old,  out  ol'  date." 

No.    1  la  Bird  Song 
Annotation  with  Partial  Song  Text: 
"Second  version  is  slower.    Instead  of  [lirlst  word  [sicj  uc  ha\c: 

ini    katto;can    naikk^a:  [remainder  presumably  lollows  No.  1 1  above.)" 
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No.  12  Roan    Song 

waii:mi    |    pa;ar)ayo;qWa    so.OQOlom    wanai    yo6laimiqa:r]a      yauqqWasso:[o]QOlo  [-  yo...] 

qWaniir)'^  ya;r)o:    tihLr)aL[ya]m    wa?nai    yoilaimi    qa:r)a  yDqqWaso:6:[b]r)o:lo:oq^anir)['^] 

No.  13    Bird  Song 
hattuppaya    nu'^GWf.ct    [-  ...a]    haividan?nugWi:ci    pa:yan?nugWi:ci    ta:vLn?nugWi:ci 
Annotation: 

•  "Later:   nug^i:wL"  ^ 

No.  14  Roan  Song 
waiiirrx    pa.qq^atti;lyal6;qq^l    ma.rjam    iiya.rja  wi.iyalo.qq^u  ma.r)a[m]  . 
walo.qq^u    mairjam    iya:awi;    lohorjD    tihiQaLm    i:ya:r)a  wi.tyalo.qcf^u  ma:r]a[m]  . 
walo.qcf'u    ma:r)am    iya;awi:    lohoQO    tLhlrjaim  . 
i?ilo    wa:Lyattaiyaq6:mo:    yaqq6:mi:    nar)[q]^a      SLr)i:wa:nam  , 
i:ya:waiyo;qq^a    si.li.lir][im]  , 
i:walo.qq^    ma:r)am    iya:wL    lohorjD    tihirjaira      .... 

No.  15  Roan  Song 
waiiimi    pa:r]a?naiwa:    [-  ...wama:]    lima:    tilo;    tti.lo;?    uma;r)[am]  [-  u..]  . 
iqa.rja    yo.qq6:si:    [-  ya:...]      wattf.?naim    lya.wi:    loorjo  tihirjaim.      .... 
Annotation: 

•  "Last:    tihir)aiyam,   yau'^." 

No.  16  Roan  Song 

waiyiim    o.wayi;m    o.li.wa?yi;mo:    li:wa?  .... 

ayalo:q^asahar]aim. 

all:  la;    ya:i]    ittaLyaqqo:?o:  [-  ...qqo:?o:mmo;,    ...qqo:?o:r]o:]    yaqq6:?ma;na:r)      asirji;    wa:r)am 

yu;wi[r)]n?na?ni:i.r)imm, 
iqWai    yatto:r]o:m 
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No.  17  "Greeting  Song  in  Cr>  Dance  ( I'M)!)' 

arjqa     turussa     |-    to.roJal   yo  wa -ru-y^ai-na-rx    (yuwa-ro.   .  I'-a^  nAm)  .2 

oho^     ihi^     Dha*^     Dhu^  |-  uhu^|     (d^j^,  Dha^)    uhu^ 
(vocables) 

qtma-va-C(ii  [-  qima-|    ma;yo:n-o;i  |^|pi -mpa;r)^i-(o  ny    annpawaT6:-nu:w»-«^'.-<i*'8«-^>-f^ 

slrangc/othcr-at-USF'    planl-canyon-insidc-loward        make  noise  gather  

In  another  people's  country  in  a  brush  lilled  canyon  \\\c\  a.sscmNc  ti>  m  i«  r 

tuY^a-r?t-ntL^  ttraGOwacL-na-nni    ampawaro-nu  wi  -)ai-o*'ai-Q>-n'\    | 

night-become-USP  middlc-OSP-hke       make  noise-gathcr-pl-go'.'-mom-? 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  \\\c\  assemble  to  make  a  noise. 

ta;§Cta-nti    ... 

morning-USP  ... 

At  dau  n  ...  [transcription  of  song  text  ends  here] 

Prose: 

qtma-vaCi'^L         maa:-?oippi-mpa;r)^L-ttuxx^^      amparo;-no  7%-d(iai-i''^?|ai-f/V 
"stranger  land     into  canyon  lull  of  brush      people  assemble  together  and  make  noise* 

tuv^a-r?i-ntf^  ttraxxuaxxi        amp(aro:-no.|^i-Ciai-Y''^ai-rj^yj. 

"(mid)  night  in  middle" 

Annotations: 

•  "Song  leader  vya^ciPi  of  Muddy  Rfiverl  dreamt  this  song  " 

•  "[illegible]  to  Muddy  R[i\er]  composer  of  song.    'People  ha\c  c^mc  hen-  to  mourn  '* 

No.  18  Bird   Song 
wa:fr)e:  [-  ...r]\]  ya:ar)e:  [- ...qi:  ]     .... 
ali:lo:wa:    yataiyDqo:r]     oqo.mi:na:r)    asi:iQi:wami. 

No.  19  Roan  Song 

waLi:mL     wa.lLma?ni:yo:     tthLQaLm    ?uwa.kma?ni;     |-  ?Awa..|  yo:oi)o;rTt     waJi     maya^/)0 
tLhiQainr 
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No.  20  Roan  Song 
waiim    qa:ya:wa:    [-  ...wa;ya:]    li:mi:si:L?    y6:r)o:m    iqa;yo:li?    pa;r)a    xayaiQa    tihirjaim 
waiiimi    qa:ya:wa:    li;mi:so:j?    wa:Qam    iqa-yoJi?    pa;Qa    xaya:wa    tihiQaim 

No.  21  Roan  Song 

waii:mi    waisiyoili  [-  ...l^i]     wayo;    li:hi;    yo.ir.hi:    yo:li:hLQim    waistyoili    .... 
wayoilikk^i    pa:ya:r)o:    t^hir)aiyam[?]. 

No.  21  "Roan  (Bird)  [sic]  Song  (second  version)" 

waiiirrx    waisiyo:lL  wayo:    Ir.hi:    yo:li:hi:    yoJi'-hirjim    iwaisiyo:!    .... 

No.  22  Bird  Song 
6.qq^aiq^a;tL    mmani:q^6:ho;m, 
6.qq^aiq^a:ti    mmani;q^6;ho;m 

No.  23  Roan  Song 
waLi:m[i]   avi';naq[q]3hD    ytva:naqDhDr]Dm    qa:r]ai    so;o;wi;    ya.mmai    q^ay6:li:    watyhmo: 

lar]o:tLn    nahai]    yawatti?  hiLbm  |  .  .  .  . 
Iar)6:ttu    ^a'.r)aLm^ 
yau*^ 

No.  24  Bird  Song 
yaiwila:?    co:maiyawe:wi:    hiya:      .... 

No.  25  Roan  Song 
wau:m[L    yai]     asi:    wani:    mo.Di    yasi:    wani:    mooi    .... 
lyaikka;    so:owa:?a;    yo;wa:ma    ni.x^a  saharjaira 
si:  wani:    mboi    yasi:    wani:    mDDi. 
Annotation: 
•  "End:    yau^." 
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No.  26  Bird    S^n^- 
hipa;nai     yipa:nai     ya;|hol(yo)    .... 

No.  27   Riian  Sonj; 
waiim  I    amo:qq?o:?    lo:no:wi:    yoho(]D(m|   amo;qq?oix>  \ojnfom.  ya:8avv(e:)iyo     tini)ai|ya|m 
Annotation: 

•  "Suppcxscd  to  have  been  sung  by  someone  who  uas  'mad.'  but  regular  stmg  in  'cr>  '* 

No.  28  Roan  Song 
wau';mi    Caq^a  [-  ca...)   Ie:da    q6.?yu[?|nam    anoJai    q''*'iyam?    qo;yaqo.    tr^SMijxn 

hawe.la;?    aweJa.Qam, 
Ca:q^a;    aq^[qlaq[ql^a;r]i[m|     walo;r)o;    tihi    wal6;r)o:    lihirjaim 

No.  29  Rt)an  Song 
waii:mi    qa.rja     yo:l6:9    mi.qa:r)a     yo;lo.9    mi;qa;r)a     yo;su.?^ha;r)am, 
[i]ya;wi;     yo;ho;r]o;m    wanno.yo;    qa;wani:    hi:ya;r)o;    lihu]aim. 
Annotation: 

•  "End:     yau^^." 

No.  30  Roan  Song 
waii:m    aifsly    wayo:li:mma:    qarjaiyaiy    ^eppm  (-  ^E.p"|   |way3)i)     maii/*"'i     sar\ar)aiY 
ma:ni:    yima:ni:     yai[pp]v    (ulwayo:li:mma:    .... 
Annotatic^n: 

•  "End:     yau^." 

No.  31    R(nin  .^I'lig 
waii:mi    sa.qo:ya:    wa:li:mi:q^i:    wanai]?ayasai]a    yatiQQim 
Lyar)?Lwa:r)ann    iya;wa;    ya:wa;r)a;    watihilo;    wa;ma    mq^a    yo^ojo    lihihailyajm. 
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Annotation: 

•  "End:    yau^  or  not." 

No.  32  Roan  Song 
waii:mL    6a:[r)ai]malaqato:Qo:m?^  aq^i:ya:laqato:r)o:m?^    iea:mani:    yo.wa:tu?'^    a:r]aLm 

No.  33  Roan  Song 
wau:m|i    waini;sa;ni.LnnL    waLnf;sa:ni:L[m]     wayo:qq'^^i    nayo:li:kkK    sa:r)aam 

wayo.qq^^i    nayo:li:kk'^L    sa:r)aura 
Annotation: 

•  "End:     yau^." 

No.  34  Roan  Song 
waLi;m|i    wa:lammiya?    to.qq^i    qar)a?y6:tta:li:wai    si:mo:qq^^L    qani:yar)a[m]     waisi:mo:qc^^i 

qanhyarjam  .... 
Annotation: 

•  "End:     yauh." 

No.  35  Roan  Song 

wau:m    |    awe:yaqa?ani:    yawe:    yaqa?ani:    | 

wati:?nai    Lmi;lo:qq'^^L    na:i]awe;    wati:?naL    Lmlo:qq^^L    | 

na.rjawe:    yo;    tihii]aL[ya]m. 

Annotations: 

•  "End:    yaul^." 

•  "At  end  of  only  some."  ^ 
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Ni).  36  Roan  Song 
waii;mL     yalo:wi:[?lmi    ka:?yo:  narjarm     yalo;wi:(?lmi    ka  ?yo;  naJ)afT»  yalowi|7)nu    k«:?yo: 
na.Qam.    yaloiwiirrx    kayo:  na:?mi:  Kayo     naQarn    yato.qo  P|yl^  hai)ay«  watixk'^f 

ni;yar)am. 

aisottihiyau    qo.iQiya;a.r)ai    cilo;?mi;    yaharjawe 

AnnoUition: 

•  "Asaboxc."  ■* 

No.  37  Roan  Song 
wau:mL    yau?     wani:?ir)r)i[m]     yaqo:IOJ]o;    yaqo;lo;qo:lo;|r)o:]   mi:yo;    mi;yoJT»iji(yaYl   tihu)Bim 
aiPmsi    q^i;la     yloJauqunnttt^a'.rjamloijiJai    yauqunni.lt?^a:r)am, 
mi;ya;lo:    wa.manir)?    hat    sopa.tto;    mi;ya|vl    wiJoj]    .... 

No.  38  Roan  Song 

waLi'.mi     yati'.q^ai     yo.o:wLmL     yati:kai    yo:ma:weJli?o;li     yoivsam     yatikai     yo  rriya 
[yaiq^a:]   yatCDiqq"^^    ^inaQaim. 

No.  39  Roan  Song 
waiiimi    yami;lannl:kaL    yo;nar]?L    yami:lanni:kai  |-  ...qai)  yo;nar)i  lanni:    q^aiyowe     yojniJa? 

[ya]anir)Lya:r)i;  [-  ...ya;r)o;l  tihii]ai(ya)m(?l. 
Annotation: 

•  "End:     yau^." 

No.  40  Roan  Song 
waLi:mL  |    q^a:ya     to:na?i    q^aya    to:nani:    wayo:?o.i]o;mi    | 
wayi:mo:    qooqqPoo    lai|m]    naqoho.r)o:    qani:yar)a|m|. 
wayo:li:maniqq^jh(y]o:Qo:    qani:yar)am. 
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No.  41   Roan  Song 
waii.mfi    y]awe;nam[?]ba    yo;la?anir)i]i:    yoimiiQQi:  [yo:mi:Qr)] i:yo:mi:    hi:yo:mLhu]Lm, 
yawe;namba    y6;la?hani:yo:    tLhir]ai[ya]m 
Annotation: 

•  "End:    yau^." 

No.  42  Bird  (Rooster)  Song 
yawi?namu  [-  ...narju]     §a?ai  yawe:    q^al    It    yave.q^al    a:mawe:  q^al  li    yaviq^al    .  .  . 
Annotations: 

•  "This  song  is  sung  early  in  morning  to  correspond  to  a  rooster's  crowing." 

•  "na:  (for  breath)." 

No.  43  Bird  (Quail)  Song 

ya?aL     wanna:     yumi:    wanna  [-  wanT"]. 
Lmi':lLqaa:    Lmf:liqa:CL:    .... 
Annotation: 

•  "Singers  strut  back  and  forth  like  quails,  holding  their  hands  clenched  to  bodies  below 

breasts. " 

No.  44  Bird  (Quail)  Song 
mi:ya;ki:    i;ya[.]nni,ya.ki:    [-  ...k'XJ    tamana?    mi:ya:ki:    i:yami:[mi:]ya.ki:  [-  ...k^ij 

No.  45  Roan  Song  "with  rattle" 
wair.m  |    aiqq^asPi.m    aLqq^as?i:m    i:ya?wai]o.ll:[y]   a:[r]]watti:    qani:yar)ann    [qa?i:ya:wati: 
qani'.yarjam]. 

l6:lAr)ASAr)Atti:    yaiqq^asPi^    imiya:?war|o:li:    wa:yatti:kk'^    ni:ya:r]anx 
Annotation: 

•  "End:    yau^." 
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No.  46  Rcxin  Song  "wiih  ralilc" 

waii;m    wa.na:    cipalqcf^l    (-  aba...)   ki;yo:ho.    ki.yoix).    kiyoUnyaf^^    \  (jani  vAri*m| 

watti;ir)i;    lo;|r)lmi:     wa;lo.hwe;kk^ni;ya:Qam    ....    ||  . 

Annotation: 

•  "Song  always  sung  at  end  of  night  and  rallies  ihiovv  n  away;  also  sung  a(  end  ol  cty.' 

No.  47  R();in  Song  "with  ratllc' 
waii;mi  I    wa:ma;ya.    ma;r)am?    iyam?ayo:c|oJo:r)o;m    |-  iyar)?a...|    awi.?ya.qi  nijjjtm 
yam?ha:ya  [-  yam?ma:ya]   marjam?    lyamPasu;  wancQim  (-  ...ni;yim)  wam7«  ya     marjgm? 

awi:?ya:qa;nr.i]im. 
Annotation: 

•  "  ivamPasu:    wani:r)Lnn  comes  in  last  of  set  as  substitute  for  awi Tvaoa  nnjtm'  ^ 

No.  48  Roan  Song  "with  rattle" 

wau':m    ayo:    wayo:    wayo:    6:wayo:    wayo:    oiwisanta    mo.x^ati.yaiy    ayo     wayo 

No.  49  Rcxin  Song   "uiih  laltie" 
waiiim    aina:qo;     yo:wr.?i,Qi:hi:     yo:mi:hi:    yo:mir)r)im    aina.qo:    yo:wi?U)iiii;    yojnitir. 

yo.ho:r)o:[m], 
amaiq^i:    [-  ...q^^i]     yumpaiQa:    qani:yar)am    [-  q^...]  . 
Annotation: 

•  "End:     yau^" 

No.  50  Bird  Song  "uiih  tattle" 
waPammaLv     waPammai     |i|hi.nna     qaatyaux^e  v 
e:liwa:ma?    e:lLwa:ma? 

No.  51  Coyote  Song  "uith  rattle" 
m6.yo:qqo:    wi:la:?r)av  [-  ...v)    amo:yo:qo:    wi:la:r)ay    atiyarjitti    wiJa  P^ay    |-  ..-i3)?a.-) 
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No.  52  Coyote  Song  "with  rattle" 

qoima;  ri.vi;ya?ma    qo.ma:    ri:vLyam?a    maitta:    poiqqaPma    yo;lavamo:s[:[?]i    .... 
Annotation: 

•  "Walapai  song." 

No.  53  Coyote  Song  "with  rattle" 
parD§aiyama:far)    parD§aLyama:fa:r)    witu.x^    nartx^i:    namaixWe:    nartx^i:    namaixWe:r) 
[-  ...xWaiQ]    WLtu-.x^.    ....  6 

No.  54  Coyote  Song  "with  rattle" 
stnamo:  [-  Stnamo:;  "in  latter  part"  of  song  -  Pinamo:]  q^aiyoimpt    qa.yt    yaqa:yt[ya]  ....'' 
Annotation: 

•  "This  song  Coy[ote]  sang  in  meeting  of  first  animals  and  in  which  he  'fooled'  people." 

No.  55  Coyote  Song  "with  rattle" 
o.Bairjar?    [-  6:v...]  6.Ba:i]a[r)]r?  [-  o.v...]  ?6:Ba;r)aram  [-  6:v...]  e:ya?ya;r)      q^as    ?6:3a.r)aram 

[-  6.W...,  6:v...]    6:3a.r)ar?    [-  o.v...]  .... 
Annotation: 

•  "Walapai  song." 

No.  56  Roan  Song  "with  rattle" 
waifim  I    ia?malo.li    .... 
pa.rjam  .... 
pa.r)?aho:    waya:r)o:    tLhirjaim  [-  t^i...]. 

No.  57  Roan  Song  "with  rattle" 
wau:m  |  [y]avln?ho:    li;no:r]o:    [-  li:n?o:ho:r]o:]     yu;wa:no:     [-  yo'...]     wayo:ho.r)o:    yu:wa:?no: 
linAo:r)o:m    [y]avi:k^ando:m    waya?    wayaQo:    tihiQaim 
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Annotation: 

•  "End;     yau^" 

No.  5K   Roiin  Son^  "\Mth  tattle-" 
waum    I     ayoiPwaina     miyawa?    qo:ho:i]oJo;r)i;    wa:sa    mi  yu]im  (-  mi:yo.]    Uhu)»im 

(asi;?]   waina.    mi.yuwa?    qotioJo.Qi;    wa  sa    mi.yo;    tihiQaim. 
ali:?la:    ya;r)    hittaiyaqoJio.r)    aqo;?ma;na.ar)a    siiqi;  waharj 

No.  59  Rcxin  Song  "with  rattle" 
wair.m  |     lya.wa?     asi;?imi.ya.    wa;aqo.?o;[ml     mi:nai?    yalo:r)o;m    | 
watirji;    lo'.q^a.Q    i.yairjo.    q^a:[ri]wani:?ya:Qam    |. 

No.  60  Coyote  Song  "with  rattle" 

[u]mo:q''^i.ya    paiya     sama    aivL    paLyixir)^^    .... 

No.  61    Bird  Song  "uilh  rattle" 
ito:n6:?o;we;kk^    hawckk    ito:no;no.?    hawe:kk^  .... 
inacc[i]nai    ha.layo:    we;ka, 
hai  po'.mika?  hawe.kk^  .... 

No.  62  Bird  Song  "with  rattle" 
umattinaikL    pa:wa?acumi:    taLpo:o;cumi;    qaiyo;    j 
?o:ma    .... 
Annotiition: 

•  "change  order?" 

No.  63  Bird  Song  "with  rattle" 

ytP^i-ndtranai-vaL-ppt  nna-nar)q^a:-pa-nni     wtTm-rt  u-mai'^jV    I'     H 

pondcrosa-stump-bc-OSP=pret     on-lrom-at-like  sland-USP     il=in\-fn>m 

On  the  other  side  ot   an  old  pondero.sa  stump  (is  one  that  is)  sUindmg. 
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appa-nbnoq^i;-|r)lqai-r)o:-mpan'^i 
water  [poetic] -run-come?-mom-fut 
Tears  will  start  falling. 

Prose  "(according  to  Tony)": 

ytv^i-nttrfnavu-vaL-ppoe  [-  -nttranavu-]     ma:-nar)q^^a-pa-aqq    wtrnt-rf'^         a-mai^yu 
ponderosa-stump-be-OSP=pret  on-from-at-like-3vis     stand-USP     it=vis-from 

[yava-ppuPLViJ  nonuqq^i-^ 

[cry-eye,  "tears"]    run-pres 

Annotations: 

•  "Tony  not  certain  of  interpretation." 

•  "Made  by  (munCunavaLava:cc  =  mustache;  monC6pp*^L  =  whiskers,  navaLava.cc  = 
whiskers,  navai*^  =  divide);  leader  of  bird  singing  at  various  times." 

•  "Meaning:  On  the  other  side  of  an  old  pine-tree  stump  (away  from  people)  stands 
another  tree  with  tears  rolling  down  (i.e.,  dirty  red  pitch  exuding).  I.e.:  You  people  have 
come  to  have  a  good  time,  but  the  relation  (2nd  tree)  of  the  dead  man  (stump)  stands 
mourning." 

Linguistic  Note: 

•  "ttnayce  =  stump,    q^iyartnayce  =  oak  stump." 

No.  64  Bird  Song  "with  rattle" 

qanimo:    taiyo.we:    .... 

Lq^aci[wo]B6Bu    [-  ...wowu]   Cayo:we:    .... 


No.  65  Bird  Song 

i:-nar)Wi:nar)Wi:  no:a-?mi;-ka;    [-  ...qa:]        no:a-mi:-k^i    [-  -qqa:]   .... 

here-visible  from?     thunder-cont-pres/past    thunder-cont-pres/past 
Visible  from  here,  it  has  been  thundering,  it  has  been  thundering. 

Linguistic  Note: 

•  "unoiamikkYa^  =  it  thunders,  it's  been  thundering.     i:nar)Wi;nar)WL:  =  no  meaning  [cf. 
our  suggested  gloss  above]." 
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No.  66  Bird  Stmg 

wa.ma;    we:le.    q^acciq^aciq^aco.a    wayau    vveJe     yaq*'e  nomai    | 

q^e.na     maliya    .... 

AnncHation: 

•  "Change  order." 

No.  67  Roan  Song 
waLi;mi    pa;Qam?[m]i.yar)a     si:ya.tti.|r)|m?o.ho:r)o;m    paiQamPmi;    yawim?\    i.ya«p*ndO-?o: 

[-  i:yaL..|    si;wa:li;?yD?o;li.    pa.r)am?, 
L|?]wanaL?yo:lr.?i     yo:lu]i:    watihirjo;     UhiQaim. 
AnnoUition: 

•  "End:  yau^." 

No.  6K  Roan  Song 
wau';m    mi:ya.wasi;m?    yayaxa    wani;r)i:m?    iyawasi;m?    r.yayaxa  wani3]i:m?  | 
[ilyawali;    yali;    yauqq^a.r)    iya:wLlo.r]o:    tLhLi]ai|ya]m    .... 

No.  69  Roan  Song 
waii.m    [u]aiq^asi:?    wali:    yau?  | 
uwali:    ya:r)a.(r)a:]r)atasi;    taharjaim  .... 
Annotation: 

•  "End:   yau^." 

No.  70  Bird  Song 
we:we:?ma:yo:    we:we:?ma:yo:      cimcini:    hawe:we:?ma    vci    .... 
Annot;iti(>n: 

•  "With  bird  songs  always  rattle  stronger  than  \s  ith  nun  songs." 
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No.  71   Roan  Song 

waii:mi    |    yawe:?nAmba    yawe:qala:?a:?a;    ayawe:?nAmba    yawe;    qala:    yuwo;    [-  ...wd:] 

qan(;yar]am[a]. 
waii'-.mi    I    yawe;?nAmba    yawe;qala;?a;?a:    ayawe:?nAmba    yawe;    qala:    yuwo:    [-  ...wd:] 

qani;yai]am[a]. 
wau'.mL    I    yawe:?nAmba    yawe:qala:?a:?a:    ayawe:?nAmba    yawe:    mo:we:    qWayo:li:ma: 

qani.ya:Qam  [-  q^a...J   .... 

No.  72  Roan  Song 
waii':m  |    iya:wasi:m?i    ya:?yaxa  [-  ...qa]  wanLr)i:m?    | 
Lyawayo:naL    q^'^ayo:    nai    q^i    sahaQatm    .... 

No.  73  Bird  Song 
so.wa:ma     so.walai    yt[?L]x^L'^   [-   ...x^i.]   .... 

No.  74  Roan  Song 

wau'.m    ali:?lo:wa:ya    tayaqo:    yaqo:m?i:na:    q^asi:  hLlLlL[r)]^ 

i:waL?yo:    wayo.Qo:    mi:ka:r)o:    mi.kar)?hayo:    q^asi:    hilUir)^ 

Annotation: 

•  "This  song  is  last  one  sung,  as  well  as  another  previous  song  being  sung  instead  if 
desired.  At  end  rattles  are  thrown  back  over  heads.  This  is  a  sort  of  'puzzle'  song,  as  no 
one  can  tell  when  the  leader  is  going  to  go  back  to  wair.m."  ^ 

No.  75  Mountain  Sheep  Hunting  Song  (Fragment) 

wtwt-qor?uwt-gL-r)u  [~  -x^i-rj'^u  "(prose)"]        || 

stand-limbless  object(s)  is/are  erect-cont/iter-mom 

Keep  "stand[ing]  up  straight  (something  without  branches)," 

[pal-tDSsa-m6ppaq6:rAmpu-cc-n  CLga:-r)^a?ha:-me:Lkku  [-  ...kk'^tx,  -  ...kk^u] 

[entirely?]- white-faced-anim-pl?        stand  in  a  row-pl-incep 
White  faced  ones  "stand  up  in  a  row" 

qaiva[Lya]-mWfTmWia:-va    [-  ...mWLa:-ruxx^a]  . 

mountain-divide-al 

"on  the  mountain  divide," 
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ciga;-wa;'^a-mi;kku  (-  ...kk*^iji| 
stand  in  a  rem  -pl-inccp 
[They]  "stand  up  m  a  rcnv." 

wtwt-quruwe;-gi-i]u-ni?  wtwt-qur?uwi-gi-rj'^ 

stand- limbless  erect  objcct-conl/itcr-mom-likc'      stand-limblcss  erect  object  <uni/ilcf-nK«n 

Keep  standing  up  straight,  keep  standing  up  straight 

AnmHations: 

•  "Probably  not  sung  in  'cry';  sung  night  before  going  out  hunting.   Many  others  may  also 

be  sung." 

•  "Makes  mt.  sheep  come  together  to  t)nc  place,  so  as  to  be  casiK  rounded  up  * 
Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "^vyt^'^quruv^ir)uniyunL'^  =    it  stands  up  straight  without  limbs." 

•  "t'^jsappf'^qoTAmpucc    =  baJd-faced  (not  ordinanly  used)." 

•  "cigaQ^^a-qa^      [-  CLva...|    =  they  stand  in  a  row." 

•  "qaiva-mtTa.-ya-nt^f,   =    mt.  dnide  (prose)." 

No.  76    Round  Dance  Song 

payina-t6;-ppaya-monct-moncf?-monct-nL    [-  -to;-,  -tto.) 

cioud-black-slope-mountain-mountain-mountain-like 

"Mountains  whose  flanks  are  black  with  clouds"  (from  Sapir  I931k:606) 

qaiva-cir)kor)qu-r)?q^L-n?ia-va    |-  ...ava,    ...avtr-a,  ...aya  | 
mountain-dcslroy/la\  bare-perf'-like-al    [-^  -?,  -OSP=pret-obl,  -at] 
"Mountain  without  trees,  when  mt.  has  been  deprised  ol  trees." 

Annotations: 

•  "Not  Ghost  Dance." 
Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "monc  =    mountain." 

•  "pa:ccir)qor]qo?9  =     entirely  destroyed  (as  of  wheat-field  trampled  down  b\  pc\>p)c)  * 

No.  77  Bird  Song 
maikka  |  maikka    we:yalim    ?aqopa:ni:  ?yak£lo:wa:ti;  ?ya(k€iolqopaJii.    ?yakdo.wa.1i. 
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No.  78  Bird  Song 

mati;?nai    mati:?nai    mati:?naLm 
iqWaiyaim?    [-  ikW...]  iqWa:yaim?    LqV^a;?yaLm 
aso:w£;l?    aso;we:l?    aso:we:l? 
ayo:yixm?    ayo.ybim?    ayo:ybim      .... 

No.  79  Roan  Song 
waiiim    wayo.qcf^^L  [-  wo.yo;...]     mayo:le:wa    Uhtlo:    mani:Q?    ilarjo;    laQo:    t^nar)iyo:?o:r)o: 

lo:ma;  xayarjo:    tihLr)aL[ya]m?. 
Annotations: 

•  "Notice:   qairjo:  [sic]." 

•  "End:  yauh." 

No.  80  Bird  Song 

we;ya    hemCi    q^aikino;    | 

patiiliwa:    pa6i:wa6LWi:    pair.waCiwi:      .... 

No.  81  Bird  Song  (Hummingbird  Song) 

^oinacliya    hDLnaci;ya    hDinaci.ya    maci:  | 

?Di?na    mLlL?maqa:    macr.ya    maci:  ( 

DL?na    me:kaca?    6:mani.?    6i;ya    maci:    [-  6:mani:?    ilPima.qa:    maci:]      .... 

No.  82  Bird  Song 

aliqWai  qWai      hall:  q^ai  qWgi      kqWai     q^ai     hali;  q^ai  q^ai    

uq^acL:ci    q^ayo:    yo:Lmo:    q^aci:cL    q^ayo:    yo:Lmo:    .... 
Annotations: 

•  "End:  qWai?L."9 

•  "Alternate  periods  have  different  words  starting  high." 
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No.  K3   Roan  Song 
waiimjL      sa.q^ali:yo    saq^ali:yao     wamhim?    wayo  tiJa?ani.    wayoli  A    iani   yaowa 

tihLQaLm. 
Annotatu^n: 
•  "End:   yau*^." 

No.  84   Bud  S.)n^> 
[iJya.Bunr.a    BaBuni.A  [-  waBuniiA]  hwi;    yaPaiyafium 

No.  H5  Bird  Song 

hato:lLpa:to.    aLSima:?ni;    fa;?ni;ki:no: 

No.  86  Bird  Song 

inarj^ina:    yo;qa;      pa.wUi:    yahim    qaPapili    [-  ...txU)   nxjiq^uti:    wiJii](k''l 

No.  87  Bird  Song 
hato:  to:  to:    hato:  to:  to:    [-  ...t'^9,    ...19?]     |h]iyamani:. 

No.  88  Bird  Song 

hayopayo:    lLpa?yo:|?]     wE:li:, 

hayo:payo:  kpaPyo:    we:lL, 

?isa:y6:?o:    wa.na?    isa:y6.?o:    we:nL    (-  we;ni|. 

No.  89  Roan  Song 

wai.i:mi    |  yaip?a:    qayo:li:wa:?ni:|w|     yaipPa:    qayo:li:wa?ani:    yaQO.    Iihu3ainx 
app^ino:!     ap^ino:li    ya:r]ai    cilo;rn.    ya.rjawi    .... 

No.  90  Bird  Song 

haq^e:?numi:    sayo:    hawe:?mi:    sai^     |-  sayo;|   .... 
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No.  91   Bird  Song 
ini      q^aiyo;?o".    Ii:mi:i:ki:pa    [-  ...ba]    ComPmi:    .... 

No.  92  Bird  Song 
inar]^iyo:li:    [-  inaQ^a...]  i:qapa:    [-  i.ka...]     halo:    cummayau     [-  ...yawi] 

No.  93  Bird  Song 
pali:wl:    payu.yu;    ttna:aj?wili:    ttna:    qaiyPor    .... 

No.  94  Bird  Song 
qWe:hinammi    5ayo:wa:    q^e:hinami:    £ayo:?wa:    6ayo;?wa:    mmax^ip'^    .... 

No.  95  Roan  Song 

wau;mi    pa;ni;yalo;qqu    ma;ni:    yalo:qqu    maya:qqa:v?aha:r)am 
hi:?yo;    mani:    sa;  sa:?    yo:q''^ar)a    ya.Qo;    tLhirjaim 

ha?li:mi:    to:qq^    ha?li:mi:    to;qq[^u]     o:was    yato.Qho;    waiyaim    i:mani:    sa;    sa:    yo:q^ar]a 
ya:i]o:    tihirjaim 

No.  96  Bird  Song 
imig^ala    lo:ia;    lo:wo.r)    .... 

No.  97  Roan  Song 
wair.m    aqWe:naqo:    [o.]r)[r)]o:    o.rjo:    o.r)o:m    lyarjai  [-  Lyammai]   tu:wa:xa    yarjo:    Uhirjaim. 

No.  98  Roan  Song 
waif;rn.    pa.r)a    si:mi:    yaxo:lo:wi:  [-  yaqo....]   yaxo.lo:wi:  [-  yaqo....]   yaxo:l[j  WLr]i:yLmi: 

nayo:xWo:r)o:    tihirjaLm. 
ali:?la:    ya.rji    tai^ya    qd.r)o;    yaqo:mi:    nai]aim?    asir)?i:    wa;r]aimi:    naLyo:xWar)o: 

[-  ...q^arjo:]      tihiQaim 
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No.  99  Bird  Song 

iyo;lipacumL?i;     [-  ...paca...]     Iiwa;ha    liwaiia      liwaha    kwa 

No.  I(X)  Bird  Song 
o:matLnaLki      pa.waacumi;    taipo;o:cumi;    qa;yo:    (-  ..^Y)\.    . 


No.  101    Bird  Song 

aml?i:      ki:pa?a:      ki;yo:wayo:?o:we.    ma:yo:o.    qowee     hame     mayo 

No.  102  Bird  Song 
ivaeni    gam    vaCt  [-  Bait]  ivaeni    gam    vaCi     |-  DaCtI  ayo     wayo  o 

No.  103  Bird  Song 

Lyo:qo;we:    polimmolL    | 
iwa:ml:y6:    awa;mi:    .... 

No.  104  Bird  Song 
qanani:ya  he;ya    qanani;ya  he:ya    qanani.ya  he.ya  qanani;yo:  tnxjai^ 
a:yuma;ya  Pemqati:    wi;  I6;m  qai^ 

No.  105  Bird  Song 

wammayo:    wammayo:    wammayo;    wi;kk^a:    huwa:    |-  ha...)   lact  yao     huwg  mayo 
wiikk'^a:      .... 

No.  106  Bird  Song 

iyai    yappimo:  yo:    so;  ti  wa:  ct    .... 

No.  107   Bird  Song 
we:yaw£:    lim    misa-.wa;    hayim    misa.wa;    hayim    rmsa  wa      ym    u^a     rm^  v^a     yim 
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No.  108  Bird  Song 

attitti    pa;?awilimo;?a    tL:[hJ?maim(o:J  .... 

No.  109  Ghost  Round  Dance 

qaiva-ya:ct 
mounlain(s)-edge 
Edge  of  the  mountain(s). 

Linguistic  Note: 

•  "qaivayavacc  =  'mountain  edge.'" 

No.  110  Ghost  Round  Dance 

sinari^avi  narj^a-yai-pptT;  pavina:-v6:?vi-]f^a-mi-rTp'^      [-  -w6;vi...,  -v6:wi...] 

coyote     tracic-be-OSF^pret         cloud-spotted-be-hab-OSP=nom 
"Coy.,  God's  (old)  track"  [is]  wont  to  be  cloud-spotted. 

Linguistic  Note: 

•  "naw6:wiy^aL'^  [-  navo:...,    -  ...6;vi-]  =  it  is  spotted." 

No.  1 1 1  Ghost  Round  Dance 

[?]o:rl-mbo:  pa:vu-mpasi  kiya-qqt-r/'      [-  kivTa-] 

?  -water/spring    clear- water/spring     make  a  sound  of  pierced  paper-mom-like? 

The  clear  water  makes  a  sound  like  pierced  paper. 

pa;yfnavL      pavfnav[i]  .... 
cloud          cloud 
Cloud,  cloud. 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "kixTk^aqqinni'^      [-  k^^t...]       =    it  makes  sound  of  paper  when  something  is  thrust 
through  it." 

•  "paivumpass  =  clear  water  (in  poetry)";  "pa:vumpa^  =    clear  water." 

No.  112  Ghost  Round  Dance 

m6.Go:wa:      warai-YYi-[na]  pavt-yYj  irj^a-rami  payi-y^i 

soul  walk-come-?        walk-come     relation- 1  dual    return-come 

[A]  soul  is  walking  along,  walking  along,    "our  relation  is  coming  back." 
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Linguistic  NcHcs: 

•  "waraiy^i(na)  =  is  uiUking  (nol  ordinaiA  uoult  " 

•  "irj^ar^i   =  my  rcIatK^n." 

No,  1 13  Ghosi  Round  Dance 

ttv^ipprr-nartya-va     [-  tt.fi]ppu-,   -  -y§)    | 

land-middlc-al 

"In  the  middle  of  ihc  land," 

mani?i-vuru-a-(kk^) 

louch-mo\c  from  place  lo  place-dim-|pres/pa.sl] 

"[About  to]  touch  around  from  place  to  place." 

No.  1  14  Round  (Squau  )  Dance 

yi:?L  [-  ye:?il  ya:?a    ye:?e:  ya.?a  ye;?i  ya.?a  yee 

(vocables) 

ra;    o.    .... 
(vocables) 

Annotations: 

•  "Not  Ghost  Dance." 

•  "From  Escalantc  country." 

No.  1 15  Round  Dance 

t^D^sa-qqarf-rt-nlQ^tTnci-ci-gai-^      [-iDsa-,     -  -Cl-»^al-^  -a-y^ai-'^  J 

white-sit-USP-pcrson-dim-be-pres 

[It  is]   "a  white  peaked  person."  (Cf.  gloss  in  Sapir  1931k:  689) 

e:     yahe:      ?yahe:      h[h][?]e:?e:      ya  .... 
(vocables) 

Annotations: 

•  "From  Arizona  Paiutes." 

•  "Not  Ghost  [Dance]." 

No.  1 16  Round  Dance 

qan[?lna-no:q^i:-a  a;  ha  [-  htj  o   ha  (    htj  e   ho  |hoj 

willow-llow-USP        (vocables) 
Willowf-bordercd]  stream. 
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qana-no:q"i-ci  a:    .... 

willow-now-USP        (vocable) 
Willow  [-bordered]  stream, 

Annotations: 

•  "From  Arizona  Paiutes." 

•  "Not  Ghost  [Dance]." 
Linguistic  Note: 

•  "qanariu''q''^icc  =    willow  run,  brook  bordered  by  willows." 

No.  1 17  Round  Dance 

a:,  sav^a-viapp'^tT      a:  +  o:  .... 

(\ocable)    blue/green-mare  (vocables) 

Blue  mare. 

Annotations: 


•  "Arizona  Paiute." 

•  "Not  Ghost  [Dance]." 
Linguistic  Note: 

•  "mare  =  piapp^tr ." 

No.  118  Round  Dance 

par5-n?ta:mpL-ncL-n    [-  -n?tae;mpi-,  -  ...mbi-,   -  -nd^-n]         tt:§§L-vaLa:ro:xx^[a] 
water  gravel-stone-dim-like?  floating  dust  -horizontal 

Like  small  gravel,  "dust  in  the  air." 

Annotations: 

•  "Arizona  Paiute." 

•  "Not  Ghost  [Dance]." 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "parbnttmp^L    =  gravel,  water-gravel  stone." 

•  "^u'^qump^a   =    dust." 

•  "ti§§Lva  =  dust  floating  about  in  the  air." 

•  "paia.ruxx^a  =  horizontal,  on  side  of [,]  in  air." 
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•  "qanivaiaruxx^^    =  on  side  ol  house  on  lop.  m  ait  " 

•  "qaivavaiaruxx^^    -    (bird  Ihiiii:)  in  air  beside  ml.  (nun  walking  (m  slope  (if  )  ml   up 

near  suinniit  \2L  '''  (-■enter." 

No.  11^^  Round  DaiKc 

anno:qq^o;-nni    paytnna-rj^tTm-pa.vt-yi^      |-   -pa»€i-| 
whcn-Iike  cloud-siand-walk-prcs 

avDmpt      qtij^a-lyJa-ntf-Qqa;  |-  -va-ntt-)     yun^^    (-  yunrxj 
lir  tree      cdgc-at-USP-3\  is  lhus=invis 

"When  d(X?s  a  cloud  stand  up  and  walk  on  the  edge  ol  a  lir  ircc?' 

Annotations: 

•  "Arizona  Paiute." 

•  "Not  Ghost  [Dance]." 

•  "Not  on  phonograph." 
Linguistic  Note: 

•  "Prose:    qtr)^a:va:ntfaqq^  =  on  the  edge  ol  it." 

No.  120  Bird  Song 

q^i.ya:6:    mito:o.+  kimaya  we;li:    (-  weJi]     .... 

No.  121  Bird  Song 
6:qqumbaya?    w£:li:ya  6:qqumbaya?    w£:li.  .... 

No.  122  Bird  Song 
aqqo:  [-  aqqu;]   pa:ni:?  Iiwa:  yo;saimo:?    q^iya:o:mitu;    [-  k^u..)    fT»s«mc1«|)     nawemm 

No.  123  Cov(^tc  Song 
livaQo:    iLyav    iLvarjo:    liyav  | 
a?attam6:aiva:  I-  ...§§...]  liyaQo;    kyav  tu:mo:^va.  (-  ...&§..,)    uyai)0     nytv 
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No.  124  Gambling  Song  [tor  handgame] 

aiya,      e;ya?,      haiya 

(vtx^ables) 

Annotatu'ins: 

•  "Made  b\  Tons ,  his  own  song." 

•  "Pressstimmc  (pharyngealization]." 

•  "End:    yt: ." 

No.  125  Gambling  Song 
Annotation: 

•  "Sec  preceding."  [No  text  given;  apparently  No.  124  was  recorded  twice.] 

No.  126  Gambling  Song 


hanawe:  [-  Banawe:]  yuna:.    ^Banawe:    yuna 
(vocables) 


No.  127  Gambling  Song 

3ana?a:  [-  ...?t.]    hpana    .... 
(vocables) 

Annotations: 

•  "Pressstimme."'^ 

•  "All  good  players  have  their  own  gambling  songs  composed  by  themselves.    [They] 
keep  changing  songs  during  playing.  All  on  [one]  side  join  in  singing." 

No.  128  Gambling  Song 

ha  ya  na    h^ema,    '^m    ^m?    [-  ha    ha?]    .... 
(vocables) 

Annotation: 

•  "Very  strong  glottal  catches." 

No  129  Gamblmg  Song 

h^ana?    [-    h^E-...,    hYj...]  hena;  [- ...na.rj]    .... 
(vocables) 
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No.  130  Gambling  Song 


|h)vai  ya;    hvai  ya^  .  . 
(vocables) 


hD  \\:>^  h£nn  nonn.     h^eno,     ne^, 
(vcvablcs) 


No  131  Gambling:  Sont; 


No  132  Ganiblinj:  Song 


hai  ya?    he?nne^  [-hai? nne;)     h^tna? 

(vocables) 


No.  133  Gambling  Song 


a?  hai  ya:    ya?  hai  ya:  (-    ya^I   ya?  hai  ya^ 
(\cKablcs) 


No.  134  Gambling  Song 


[hjya?  e:  ya    ya:+  ya^  ?e:ya.  mm,    .  .  . 
(vocables) 


No  135  Gambling  Song 


ya?  hina:,    ya?  hma^.    . 
(vocables) 


No.  136  Bird  Song 

hato.lomi:    lomi:    lomi:ya?i.saqq^a    [-  ...ya?e.....  -  ...saqq^^l. 

No.  137  Bird  Si>ng 
meisayo:    me:sayo:    he:yo.wa:    qo.wini:    ya?£mqa     |-ya?£mcr|. 

No.  138  Bird  Song 

a:hama     tu.paienuq^ina      [-  tupc] 
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No.  139  Medicine  Song 

partya-vaiva-m  partya?a-¥aiva-m      [-  -xaiv] 

clk-mountain-on  elk-mountain-on 

On  elk  mountain,  on  elk  mountain, 

ar)qa:-ytBimp-avaro?ujf^A-n 
red-ponderosa-through-like? 
Mo\  ing  through  the  red  pines, 

wtT-tt6;vLna-yi  wtr-ttDviPma-xxi    [-  ...na-[v]ij 

wind-pass  quickly-come  wind-pass  quickly-come 

The  wind  passes  quickly,  the  wind  passes  quickly, 

ntv^a:-yorona  [-  ...roni]  nLv^a:-vo?uruna    [-  ...runij 

snow  -carry  on  one's  head  snow-carry  on  one's  head 

"Carrying  snow  on  its  head,"        "carrying  snow  on  its  head. 


Annotations: 

•  "Sung  by  a  medicine-man  alone,  mostly  while  sitting,  sometimes  dancing." 

•  "To  cure  Tony;  man's  name  was  maaSSax^ari'^  =  [plant-]green  (sav^avar  =  green)." 
Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "Prose:  ai]qa:-ytv^imp-aYaruxx^a    =  thru  a  red  pine." 

•  "^vytf^tovina-yvL  =  (approximately)  wind  going  quickly  (thru  tree)." 

•  "qurun^a  =  crown  of  head;  quruna-yt-?qq^^   =    he  carries  it  on  top  of  his  head." 

No.  140  Medicine  Song 

aroviytrai^  ttrnpl-QWai-maiyo^  6i)L-r)ur)ur)umpa-mL'^ 

Orderville=obl     rock(s)/cliff(s)-on-from  on      bead[s]-rolling-cont 
From  off  of  the  cliffs  of  Orderville  beads  keep  rolling. 

Annotation: 

•  "[A]  woman's  medicine  song;  (name  of  medicine- woman  =    t^9'^CLayeLnK   =   head- 
having?)." 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "tbi^  =  beads;  eDl-mPi    =  my  [literally:  'your']  beads." 

•  "mumpl^a  =  roll;  mumparriL'^   =  keep  rolling;  63^1    mumpai'^  =  beads  roll." 
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Nt)    141    Bird  Sonj- 
aq^i?no:li.mm    mi:sai?yuwa:    aq^iPnoli.mm    misaiPyuwi, 

No   142  RtuinSong 

waii;m    ali;mo:    ya?ali:mo;    ya?ali;nx).f]o:    (y|aiqq*C\    naqcT^^    naqcf^^    yaJisoi^*i)0 
tihir)ai|ya|m 

No.  143  Roan  Song 

waii-.mi     yo.kyo.Qo;     miyairjo:    lima.ki;    qa.Qai    yo:?holima.Ki     qanaf3aim 
ya;r)i;    ya.rjo;    ho.CLpa.r)o;    hoJima.ki.    qahai]ailya|m 

No.  144  Ghosi  Round  Dance 

ontD.-qarL-ci-  (t]  qDp?ina:  [-  qoYO...| 

broun-.sit-dim-USP  luo  p;irLs  come  logclhcr^itcr 

"[The]  brow  nish  knoll  keeps  coming  together  m  luo  chunks." 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "Dntbqqar   =  reddish  brou  n  (as  of  dead  cedar)." 

•  "qarlccittD^  =  knoll  (small);  qartr   =  knoll  (hill)." 

•  "qoiPna^    =  ha\e  two  parts  separated  yet  hanging  together  (bread  cut  inu»  jwo  chunks): 
qDiPniytaqq^       =  it  hangs  togethcr|.l  of  2  parts;  q3i?na:tt?iAaqcf^  =  cut  it  Uf  int»»  2  purls  " 

No.  145  Ghost  Round  Dance 

piyavaL-^oiQ^a-rovWa;  [-  -r6:(-vi)-y^aj  oir|*a-r  ^ooj^a-ro-v**'' 

dro\vsy-canyon-USP-to  [^-towards.')  canson-l'SF'        canyon-USP-lo 

Through  the  drowsy  canyon,  at  the  ciuiyon,  through  ihc  canyon. 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "piyava'^qaLytar)*^  =   he  is  drowsy,  has  a  la/y  Icclmg  " 

•  "o|wL|-r)^a-ruxx^a   -   through  the  can\on." 

No.  \^^(^  Bird  S(ing 
hayoJi:[?]     pac6;mi:    hayo:li;li  qayo: 
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No.  147  Greeting  Song  in  Cry 

ya;ya?yai  [yo?yai]  | 
(vocables) 

hD    \\:P     hu     hyp    hi    hi^^     ha     ha^ 
(vocables) 

ma:ya-aq~  uru?a-yt-vf-ni:  ntniy-aq~  o:ru-vt-ni:-na-[v] 

that=quoi=obl-3\is    be-pres-perhaps-like  me/mine-3vis  be-perhaps-like?-OSP-own 
This  [song]  perhaps  belongs  to  me 

mai-n?i-r)o;-ntT-mptT-qq^a-ni      qaSoi-rf  oxu    t6:qo:-yaL?-no".-appa;-rr        y.y.ru\ 

say-cont-mom-hab-OSP=pret-3inv-ls  not-ls  be    shame-suffer-hab-not-ls    be 
What  I  used  to  say  is  I  am  not  ashamed  [of  it] 

mai-r)o;-ct+-q"  o;q*a:y"  a:ru    tantv^ai-pa:yo:    may-aq^      uru?a;-yt 

say-mom-ger-3inv    that=quot=obl    be     down  west-at    that=quot-3vis    be-pres 
Having  said  that,  it  is  down  west  that  it  happened, 

nD:nD:ssi-ni:-ntT-mptT-qWa-rf  o:rt 

dream-cont-hab-OSP=pret-3inv-  Is    that=obl 
that  1  dreamt    this. 

Prose: 

ma:y-aqq    uru?u  [-  ...?a]       ntni 
"In  this  way  it  is  my" 

mai-nPL-Qu-ntT-mpfr-qqWa-n      qa6u-n      ur  t^i/'qu-yai?-nu-appa-rl'L 

"my  always  saying  it  not  I        that      feel  ashamed  of  it"   "i.e.,  I  am  not  ashamed 

to  sing  before  the  crowd" 

maL-Q^u-ct-qq^^^     f^u^qqWaih    tanttv^aL-pai^yu 
"Having  said  it       it  down  there  in  "the  west" 

nT.nn3;si-ni:-ntT-mptT-qWa:-nn  ur 

"I  have  always  been  dreaming  it      it  (=this  song)" 

Annotation: 

•  "This  greeter  was  from  Muddy  R[iver]  (StPrnfmcc)  [  Paiute  name  refers  to  Muddy  River, 
or  Moapa,  cf.  Sapir  1931k:659].  This  greeting  song  was  sung  in  summer  of  1898  at 
spring  called  pannavuipphi  (see  'spring  list')  [Iron  Springs  according  to  Sapir 
1931k:597],  where  cr>' was  held.  Kanab,  Cedar  C[ity],  (St.  [St.  George?])  some 
Shoshone  were  there;  they  were  greeted  by  Muddy  R[iver]  and  St.  George  Shoshones 
[sic]  as  they  came.  Cedar  City  and  (St.  George)  Shoshones  were  greeted  by  coming 
Kanab  Indians  in  [fir]st  greeting  already  given." 
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Ni).  148  Medicine  Song 

ht?  haraxa  |-  ...rara  ]  rara  h^t:  .... 
(vtKablcs) 

Annc^tatic^n: 

•  "Sung  by  mampucc,  An/ona  Paiulc  mcdKini-man,  he  kwl  power  because  he  diviJed  his 

medicine  among  several  paiplc." 

No.  149  Occasion  Song 

maL-ppfTYa;-ntu-r)|^la  p|^|ik^a-narTpa>cc-OQa    |-  -numpa -) 

sa\  ihal-prcl-USP-3sin\  sorc-rcxUcd-pcrson-an=inv 

The  sorc-rcx)lcd  one  said; 

SDTi.Lki.-Q^ittuY^a-ramfi;]  oqq^a;ya:?f 

Salt  Lake  Cily-in  direction  of- 1  dual  that=quol=obl 

'Let  us  two  go  to  Salt  Lake  City.' 

tDvo-qq^^L-q^ai-va:-mt  [-  -qq^i-.  -  -k^ai-| 

run-mom-go  a\vay-l"ut-3dual 
So  the  two  of  them  will  run  ciff. 

Prose: 

mai-pptTira-nt      urj^^a        p^i^k^a-nampa-tti    uQ^'^a 
"he  said  that  sore-lcxited  one  he" 

SDri'^Tki-r)?WLttu^^a-ram^(iJ        ^u'^q^ai^a 
"to  Salt  Lake  City  let  us  that" 

tDvD-qq^^i-q^Pai-vaPa-rrA 

"(you  &  I)  will  go  &  run  away"  " 


Annotation: 

•  "[illegible]  girl  [o  whom  man  had  prop<^scd  l(^  run  o\\  to  Sail  I^ikc  CilN  "  '- 
Linguistic  Nolo: 

•  "Salt  Lake  Ciiv  =  sxi.ikk^  ." 


No.  15<)  Drunken  Song 


frv^tTtT-ppa:      we:ssikki:^i 
bad-uatcr      whiskey 
[This]  alcohol,  whiskey. 
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tarar)q?o.-va;-nt-ar  weissikki; 

Durango-from-USP=nom-art=vis     whiskey 
[It's]  from  Durango  (Colorado),  this  whiskey. 

No.  151  Roan  Song 

waii;mi    qa:r]a    y6:?naL    imt    qa;r)a    yoiPnai  imL    qairjo:    6:?o:r]o:    wali:yo:    tLhiQaim 
ali[i]]m    qW|;yan?    akm    q^i.yai]?    lyo.nai    qo:e:qqo  "^imL    Caimani:    q^j:    yarj?     [h]Lqa:r)a 
yo:?nai    imi    qa:r)o:    o:?o:r)o:    waliiyo:    tihirjaim  qa:r)o:  wali:yo:  tihiQaLm  .... 

No.  152  Bird  Song 
hamuso:    ^amiso:    liwa:?a    hai    wasa:wa[;]tL    mo:[waye:]yawe:qam  [-  ...we:q'^]  hai    ... 

No.  153  Bird  Song 
hDqo.paakwe:    hDq6:paalLwa:?aa    hace:wLCUL    maiyoiPo;      .... 

No.  154  Ghost  Dance  Song 

tuya-niQ^tT  avL;-qci:-v^a  [-  avE.q...,  -  -y^a]    .... 

mountain-person     lie  down-incep-fut 
The  mountain  person  will  lie  down, 

pD:ir)qaza-i]      qWiQq^innurjq^a-.-rt-r)  q^iQq^innurjq^ai-r 

?-3svis  turning  around=iter-USP-3sinv  turning  around=iter-USP=nom 

?          is  revolving,  revolving  continually. 

Prose: 

toya-nir]"^  avi-qqu-v^a*^ 

mountain-person     lie-incep-fut 

q^iQq^innurjq^axt^ 

"turning  around,  revolving  continually" 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "toyavL   =  mt.  (used  only  in  songs)." 

•  "q^inunPnuL^  =  (it)  turns  around." 

No.  155  Bird  Song 

ho:6:yo:navL    yavi    q^ale:yave:    m6:caiyo;o:    ho:o;yo:    m6:caLyo:o:    .... 
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No.  1 56  Ghost  Dance  Song 

to:xurrt>e;      yolylwi-na"  ntoiYumbt;      yo.wi-n'^^ 

sk\-obl       sit=pl-OSP  sk\=()hl        sii=p|-OSP 

The  sks  [it  is|  that  is  silting,     ihc  sk\  |it  is|  that  is  sitting. 

toiYumbe;      yo;|Y]wi-na~  ntoiYumbc:      yowi-rf'^ 

sk\-obI      sil=pl-OSP  sk\=(>hl       siii:p|-OSP 

The  sky  |it  is|  that  is  sitting,     the  sk\  |it  is]  that  is  silting. 

he;p~a|;lra^   [al-raraina:  hep"a[|ra"   |a|-raraina 

what  be     |silentl\  |-strut  like  a  pigciin  what  he     |Mknil\|-strut  hkc  a  pigctm 

What  silently  slnils  like  a  pigeon'.'    u  hat  silenlK  siruLs  like  a  pigeon'.' 

he;p~a(.|ra'"   laj-raraina;  he;p"a|;|ra"   |a|-raraina    '•' 

what  be     |silcntlyl-strul  like  a  pigeon  what  be     (silently j-sirut  like  a  pigeon 

What  silcntK  slriil.s  like  a  pigeon'.'    uhat  silcniK  struts  like  a  pigeon'' 


Annotation: 

•  "At  end:  -raraina^  with  decided  rise  in  pitch  on  last  ssllablc.  lolloucd  b\  \M>rd  w»»n»yir* 
=  I  stop,  lit.  I  stand." 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "tuvump'^a  =  sky;  yuy^i^  -  man>  sit." 

•  "taraiPna'^    =    strut  out  breast  and  head  back  (like  pigeon)  |cf      Sapir  1931^:672). 
Probably  has  nothing  to  do  [illegible]." 

No.  157  Ghost  Dance  Song 

to:Yumpa-ytruv^i:-xarf-rt^  [-  -ytruwi:-] 

sky-pine-sil-USP 

Pine  covered  knoll  in  the  sky, 

to:Yumpa-ytruv^i:-xart-rt'^  [-  -ytruwi:-) 

sky-pinc-sit-USP 

Pine  coNcred  knoll  in  the  sky, 

tOYU-§§a:-yo:-wai-nna  to;Yumbe:        a:-yo-wai-nna^ 

sky-white '.'-le\el-bc-OSP       sky^obl       silent'.'-lc\cl-bc-OSP 
The  sky  that  is  Hat  and  white,  the  sky  that  is  silent  and  Hat 

tOYU-§§a:-yo:-wai-nna  to:Yumbe:       a.-yo-wai-nna      '"* 

sky-whilc'.'-le\el-be-OSP       sky=obl       silenl'.'-le\el-be-OSP 
The  skv  that  is  Hal  and  u  hilc.  the  sk\  that  is  silent  mk\  Hat. 
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Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "FYose:   ytv^irj-qarirf    =  pine-knoll." 

•  "yoa:vi  =  plain;  yoaLu^waPamniPi^   =  be  level;    toYumpayoa:vAnt'^t  =  level  sky." 

No.  158  Bear  Dance  Song 

jni  ara?    po-ppauwi-?y6wa-ni-qqai-nna^     [-  -qai-na    "at  times"] 

\\hat=anim=obl  be    relpro-through-move/roll-cont-perf-OSP=nom 
What  is  it  that  has  been  rolling  along  through? 

to§a-qq^iavantf-mma;macci      ara?    po-ppauwi-?y6wa-ni-qqai-nna'^    [-  -qai-na    "at  times"] 
white-grizzly  bear-vvoman=obl     be      relpro-in  through-move/rolI-cont-perf-OSP=nom 
A  w  hite  grizzly  bear  woman  has  been  rolling  along  through. 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "yuPy^anikk^a*^  =  (roll)  move  around  (used  of  bear  only)." 

•  "p6pp?a?a    =  through.  iyupp?a?a   ^through  here." 

No.  159  Bear  Dance  Song 

ini  ara?    peiya"^  7k)^ 

what=anim=obl     be     feather=nom      (vocable) 
Whose  feather(s)  is  this  (are  these)? 

mov^A-tta[:]vir)^a:-mmamma?ca  ara?    pi:ya    .... 

cedar  bark-sunny  slope-woman=obl     be     feather=nom 
The  fcather(s)  is/are  an  Ouray  Ute  woman's. 

Linguistic  Note: 

•  "•^wL^cla^  =  feather." 


No.  160  Bear  Dance  Song 

yona:-ra:vumpucci         yona:-xa:nL-nci-a-vtT  u-vWaccarj^LttuyWa      yaya:-vart-ccL-kk'^ 

rock-rabbit  rock-house-dim-obl-own      it=inv-facing  cry-sit-dim-pres/past 

The  rock  rabbit  facing  its  little  rock  house  sits  and  cries. 

e:ya      e;ya?a    e: 
(vocables) 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "yonaytr  =  rocks  lying  around  loose  (not  gravel),  taivumpucc  =  ta:vucc  =  cotton-tail 
rabbit.  Song  word  [apparently  in  reference  to  vona:-ra:vumDucciL-  rabbit  living  where  are 
many  rocks." 
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•  "qanlvaccai/^^Uuxx^^    =  facing  the  house* 

N(v  161   Bear  Dance  Song 

t6:-nijf^i  ?annia-qqa-?at]a?a  +  |r)al  anr»ia-qqa-?«r)«7  C: 

black-black  person    whal=<^uoi-prcs/pa.sl-3s\is     sa\  wh.ii  tiir«,  tvisi  Ivvi^  uia-iihtrt 
Whal  did  the  black  person  say,  what  did  he/she  say? 

t6:-ni](\  ?annia-qqa-?af]a?a+lr)a|  anrxa-qqa-Pfti}*? 

black-black  person    \vhat=quot-prcs/pasi-3svis     say  uhai-pfcs/past-.^s\is  (\»«.-aWc) 

What  did  the  black  person  sa\ ,  \s  hat  did  he/she  say? 

tD§a-qquiCu-pur)qur]^fT-r)W,T.-a-vtT  ptTni-wrTntT-ppa:»ci-ca-kk«  ht 

white-cattle-domesticatcd-pl-obl-own  Kxik/see-st;ind-\valk-dim-prcv'pa.sl     (\ivablc) 
He/she  walks,  stands,  and  watches  his/her  w hilc  cattle. 

tD§a-qqu(i(iu-puQqur)^tT-r)^tT-a-vtT  ptTni-wfTntT-ppa:»€i-ca-kka  he    '-^ 

whitc-cattle-domesiicated-pl-obl-own  Uxik/see-sland-walk-dim-prcs/pasi     (vucabic) 
He/she  walLs,  stands,  and  watches  his/her  white  cattle. 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "anni^a'^qa;r]a?a    =  what  did  he  say?    anni^^qan^    =  whal  did  I  say?" 

•  "t^j'^Saqq'^ij^iumpunqui]^^    =    white  cattle.      t'^}haqq\6umponqui]*'fTav^»   =    his  Mhitc 
cattle." 

•  "ptTnirj^tTntTppavEi'^    =  walk,  stop,  and  watch  (mdinaiA  prose)." 

No.  162   Rt)an  Song 
wau':m  |  waai    yo;mi;    qasarjayati;    || 
waai    yo;mi;    qi    no.li:    ya:r)o:    tihirjaLm 

No.  163   Roan  Song 

wau'.mi    I    q^a:yo:km    iq^i.hiyokm    (-  aq^'^i;...!   | 

iwa;qo:    ya;wa;    li;mi;    q^ihiwi    [-  q^iPiwi]   sa:Qo:    tihiQaim 

No.    164  Rivin  Song 

wau.m    I     aimi.na.r), 

yaina.qo;     yo:wi;hi;    hi.aLna.qo;yo.wahar]alo;q^a    sahafjaim 
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No.  165  Bird  Song 
Ca?y6:      <iayo;    <iD?mt;      CDmi;    id6:?mL    tayo.wa?,    .... 

No.  166  Roan  Song 

waii.m    I    ijwar)?ayo;li:    yoilitii:    yo:li:r)im    wai]?ayo;li:    yo;li:hi;    yo:li:r)    | 

uwar)?ayo;li;    yo:li:    wani:    waga    [-  yarja]    loijf^a    saharjaim 

Annotation: 

•  "First  sung  at  East  Fork  in  1901;  composed  by  a  Muddy  R[iver]  man." 

No.  167  Bird  Song 
aimtnaPaqo;    we;lili;    [-  ...\\}    airmnaPaqo:    we:lL?li:,    .... 

No.  168  Bird  Song 

mo:w?ai      mo:ci:?wi:    yumoiciwayuciwayu    pa;yomo:[ci]?a:    .... 


No.  169  Bird  Song 
hawe:?misayo:    hawe;?nne:sayo:    [-  ...we:me;...],  .... 

No.  170  Bear  Dance  Song 

m6;pp?ic    L-yanuai-ya 
ny=nom  this-at-\vhile? 
The  fly  when  it  is  here, 

m6:pp?ic    i-yanuai-ya 
ny=nom  this-at-vvhile? 
The  fly  when  it  is  here, 

o[:]vi-yaL-ppL  th[r)W]avavai-yt    [-  to...] 

wood-bc-OSP=pret    make  noise-pres 
Makes  a  sound  like  a  dead  stick, 

o[:]vi-yai-ppL  ttrfQWjava^a^.yj    f.  ^^   j  16 

wood-be-OSP=pret    make  noise-pres 
Makes  a  sound  like  a  dead  stick. 
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Prose: 

mo-.ppic        i-yaennu-L^    ovi-y?ai-pp^fT  tirj^^avaTai-^ 

n>-noni   Ihis-al-prcs    w(xxl-bc-OSP=prct=()bl    make  noisc-pics 

Annotations: 

•  "Refers  to  [Bear  Dance]  rasp:  dead  wcxxJ  is  sounding  =  bcar-dancc  Ukcs  place." 

•  "Flics  arc  here,  i.e.,  spring  is  here." 

No.  1 7 1   Bear  Dance  Song 

e:ya?e:ya?e;ya?£:?e:     ....       ya?a  '"^ 
(vocables) 

No.  1 72  Bear  Dance  Song 

z:  sai]^a-wia-Ya-ntt-mmammacci;  ttrmpiyu-a      qqo-qq^avi-da-yt 

(vocable)    sage-song-have-USP-uoman  gun-obI         with  lire- break- lrdns=dist-prcs 

Sage  singer  woman    bums  her  gun  in  two  in  ihc  lire. 

Prose: 

sar)^a-wia-ya-nt^t  ma:mma?ucc      ttrmp^iyu-A-yfr    q^'^-q*'avi-Ca-i^ 

sage-song-have-USP=nom  uoman=nom    gun-obi-ossn     rirc-break-trans=disi-prcs 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "gun  =  ttTmp^iyu^    =  rock  arrow." 

•  "q^'^qaviCai.'^    =  break  in  one's  mouth  by  gnashing  with  teeth." 

No.  173  Bear  Dance  Song 

ttTmp^i-ttaiy-ar)  ?aniya-r)?a 

slonc-shirt?=obl  [< -tatay-]-art=\is    (personal  name]    kinspcrs«)n-3sMs 
tfTmp^Utai's    kinswoman, 

ttrmp^l-ttaiy-ar)  ?ani:ya-r)?a: 

stone-shirt?=obI-art=\is    kinspcrson-3s\is 
ttTmp^ittai's    kinswoman. 
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nfnaia:-va  pir)Wa-ro-[r)]o-qo:-pptT-nhL 

me/mine[Ute  or  San  Juan  Paiute  variant]-then    \vife-mak:e-mom-irrealis-OSP=pret=nom-  Is 

I  indeed  would  mam'  her, 

nfnaia.-va  piQ^a-ro-rjo-qq^aL-na-n'^L     ^^ 

me/mine-then       \vife-make-mom-peif-OSP=nom-ls 
1  indeed  did  marry  her. 

Prose: 

ttrmp^ittaiy-ar]?  ?ani:ya-ar)?a 

tfTmp^Lttaiy-art=vis       kinsperson-3svis 

ntnia-va?a  plQ^a-roo-rj-qo-pptT-n'^i 

me/mine[Kaibab  Paiute  variant]-then  wife-make-mom-irrealis-OSP=pret=nom-ls 

nfnia-vaPa         pirj^a-ro-rjo-qq^ai-na-n^i 
me/mine-then  \vife-make-mom-perf-OSP=nom-  Is 

No.  174  Bear  Dance  Song 

yuwa-saricci-Q^tT      mi?miya-r)u-q^£;  [-  -nuqwej 

plain-dog-pl  travel/move=pl=incep-mom-perf  [~-run] 

"Dogs  of  the  plain  =  coyotes    commence[d]  to  start  off" 

tira-Yava:-r)^tT-nL        mi?miya-i]u-q^£: 

vvi Id/desert- horse-pl=nom-l ike?    travel/move=pl=incep-mom-perf 

"Desert  horses    commence[d]  to  start  off." 

Prose: 

yua:-sari.iccL-r)'^^       mi?miya-i3[^^u 
plain-dog-pl=nom     travel/move=pl=incep-mom 

tfra-vava:-!]^^  mi?miya-r)['^^u 

wild/desert-horse-pl=nom    travel/move=pl=incep-mom 

No.  175  Bear  Dance  Song 

pb:SLyappettayar      annh-i-rju-qq^g: 

P.  [personal  name]  do  so-come-mom-perf 

P.  came  around, 

ma:r)a-ssa[?Ja?      naruwi-qWippa-cci-Y^aL-ytr      anni:-yi-r)u-qqWe: 

that  one-but  always-strike/beat-dim-come-while   do  so-come-mom-perf 

But  he/she    came  around  and  beat  on  people  all  the  time. 
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^4^> 


Prose: 

p6:ssi[ya]^§pltta?    anni.-xx^-k'''ai-n'^ 

do  so-comc-pcrl-OSP 
came  doing  so" 


"(name) 

mar]a-§§a?§i 
that  one- but 
"but  that  one 

Annotation: 


nartvWi-c^^^^pa(^§^jp|pla:ca-»^ai-^ 
a]\vays-\vhi[>-a)mc-prcs  (or:  -while) 
[is]  custoniiirily  aluays  whippmy  people' 


•  "Probably  intended  to  shame  some  woman.  Person  rel erred  tu  is  said  to  be  daughlcr  of 
P." 


qa:-pptTaL 

sing-passive  preterit 

"it  was  sung,  someone  sang 


No.  176  Fragment  ot  Myth' '^ 

[y]ai-kk^a-mi-pp^i 
say-pl-hab-nomma]=nom 
[what]  Ihcv  aluavjsl  sav," 


u-v^a:L 

it=inv-at 

"there 


ttv^f:nna-x[a] 
tell  story-whilc 
when  telling  a  story 


qa:-pptTai?  . 
smg-passi\e  pretent 
[someone]  sung  [sic]  it. 


qava:-v?[a?]-qq^a-nrf     trqqP^ai^ 
sing-fut-3inv-ls  lhat=quot=obl 

"Let  me  sing  it  then       it": 

i:mi;-l-ya?    i;mi:ya?    tavaa-va  naQ^a-qq[?]^a       ta:?vi:-nnl: 

your  your       leg  bone-own?      ratilc-3m\  sun  shme-likc 

[I]  rattle  your  leg  bone  while  the  sun  is  shinmg, 

i:+'"  yava-mma:-idi6o;-mma^  ^^ 

(vocable)    cry-by  hand-grind-coni 
Keep  grinding  as  [I]  cry  . 


Prose: 

imi*^a      tavacci-vfT 
your      leg  bone-ou  n 
"Your    leg  bone 

Annotation: 


nar)WfTqqi:yf^wA-r)qt^ 
make  a  rattlmg  noisc-indir 
I  make  a  rattling  noi.sc  u  iih  it 


ta;vi-nn?i-kk*a  -KK^^ 
sun  shmc-cont-pcrl-wbcn 
\shilc  sun  IS  shining* 


•  "A  certain  character  (not  definitely  known  who)  used  to  hide  m  the  bu.shcs  (nxn  morning 
till  night  and  sing  this  song,  using  the  leg  bones  of  his  own  p^ircnts  as  a  rattle  He  was 
caught  at  it." 

Linguistic  Note: 

•  "tfY^L:nnaL'^    =  tell  a  story." 
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No.  177  Bear  Dance  Song 

e;[h]ya?e':ya?a:    ra    .... 
(vocables) 

Annotation: 

•  "Raspaccomp[animent]." 

No.  178  Bear  Dance  Song 

trv^ir-ram    paiyL-q^ai-vaa-am^ 
hortati\e-ldual  return-go  avvay-fut-ldual? 
"Let  us  two  return  home!" 

tfGf-ccL-n-am  nava§§u-ram      annf-.-vuru-yt: 

friend-dim- Is- Idual?    forfun-ldual     do  so-travel  around-pres 
"Fnend  of  mine,  just  for  fun  we  go  from  place  to  place." 

Annotations: 

•  "Raspaccomp[animent]." 

•  "Accompaniment  not  quite  correct  in  places." 

•  "Song  composed  by  mampucc  himself." 

•  "  mampucc  generally  rasps  one  direction,  towards  himself,  two  beats  to  each  bar.  Tom 
generally  rasps  four  times  to  [a]  bar,  alternately  towards  and  away  from  himself,  [the]  main 
beat  coming  on  [the]  rasp  beat  towards  himself,  with  which  he  begins. 

"Before  beginning  to  sing,  it  is  customary  to  have  one  bar  of  rasping  (two 
'towards' beats  with  M.,  four  beats  with  Tom);  sometimes  only  1/2  bar  is  rasped.  At  the 
end  of  a  song  the  rasp  is  played  with  four  (or  five)  rapid  (twice  as  quick  as  before)  strokes, 
the  last  being  outward  and  most  accented.  Rasps  may  follow  one  of  two  styles;  do  not 
[illegible]  the  same  way." 

trv^rT  ttt.vtT-n'^    [<  ttvtvt-]   qamtT-saY^Aya:-cci-v^A-nt^t 

awful  friend- Is  jackrabbit-insides-dim-have-USP=nom 

"Alas!  (pity)      my  friend  having  a  jack- rabbit  stomach!" 

"These  words  [above]  are  said  when  any  one  of  the  dancers  falls  down  or 
stumbles.  One  of  the  raspers,  seeing  him  or  her  do  so,  jumps  up  and  quickly  runs  there, 
while  rapidly  rasping,  and  puts  the  rasp  on  his  or  her  back,  keeping  on  rasping  quickly. 

"[The]  sound  of  [the]  rasp  can  be  heard  as  much  as  two  or  three  miles  away  on  a 
quiet  evening,  rasping  carrving  further  than  singing.  Each  tries  to  sing  as  loud  as  he  can 
(this  is  not  true  of  cr>'  songs).  At  the  end  of  a  song  the  rasps  are  held  m  the  hand  with  the 
sticks;  at  the  end  of  the  dance,  the  pan  [used  as  the  resonator]  is  put  away  where  it  belongs 
and  the  rasps  and  sticks  are  put  in  the  hole.  Rasps  [are]  thrown  away  after  the  ceremony." 
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Ni).  179  Bear  Dance  Song 

e:  arjqa-saracci-a-gay-a? 

(\ocablc)    rcd-baby-dim-bc-w hilc  |<  -\ii'.'l 
"When  he  is  a  little  red  baby" 

e;  ma;rLkka;c|c|L  qonna-avi-ppuQquA  ptTrx-rj^int-parei-CO-kka 

(vcK-abic)  Anglci  |<  'American']   rirc-u(M»d-h()rse=«)bl    KM>k/scc-sland-walk-dim-prcVpasi 
The  Anglo  walks  around  and  slops  and  UK)ks  at  the  loconioUse 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "Escalanle  (and  Ulc)  Indians  (not  Kanabs)  call  inlani'  aryiassaracc    "red  bab\'  (saracc 
not  used).     Prose:   ar)qa-ssaraca-]f^a:[il-^y  ." 

•  "Prose:   qonna-ovi-mpurjq^u    =  Ti re-log-horse'  =  'Uxromotivc." 

•  "pfTnL-rj^fTni-ppaveL-cci-kk^    =   'small  child  ."   -' 

Annotation: 

•  "Song  made  by  Dick  (turjqo.nnuqq^^i ),  ncn\  Kanab  Indiiin.  origmalK  i>i  Paria  hand  ' 

No.  1 80  Bear  Dance  Song 

e?eya?e:ya?    e:ya?e:ya:  [-  ...yaPa]    e:ya?e:^    ....-- 
(vocables) 

No.  1 8 1   Bear  Dance  Song 

tD:-sari:-mma:mma?cci-ci-gay-a    [-  -gai-^]        e:ya    e.ya?e: 
black-dog-\voman-dim-bc-\\hile?  (wvables) 

"When  she  is  a  little  black  dog- woman." 

Annotxition: 

•  "Song  of  Arizona  Paiutes  who  learned  bear  dance  |rcsi  illegible)." 

No.  182  Medicine  Song 

nta-rf         a:-ni  ttYaL^L-k''^ai?i:-go:-n^ 

wind-USP  that-do       happcn-go-when-like? 
"Wind,    when  it  has  started," 

ttv^lpptT-§a?  pa-mAn?nisi.?i-k''^ai-Y      (-  ppa-) 

earth-but  water-turn  upside  down-go-fut 

"Earth  with  water  |\\ill|  be  turned  cncr." 
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Prose: 

nta-rf'^§      ttvai^-k^aiPi-jfvTu 
"Wind        when  it  has  started" 

ttv^lpp^T        pa;-mtTn^i^si-kkW?ai-vae^  [-  -mtTrl'i'^SL-] 

"earth  (flat)    will  turn  upside  down  (a  people)  will  be  drowned." 

Annotation: 

•  "Sung  by  soi-disani  medicine-man  ytv^lmpucc  =  'Pine  Man,'  [from]  Escalante,  who  tried 
to  harm  Tony. "  ^ 

No.  183  Ghost  Dance 

st-va:-rAmtx-ma.haLyo:-ni:    [-  -rtrmbi-] 
sumac-w  atcr-rock-from-like 
"From  squaw -bush-spring  rock" 

tavi-ytt?thirtgil?i^i-66aL-g^aL-r)'^u 
sunlight-spotted-dist=intrans-go-mom 
Appeared  scattered  spots  of  sunlight. 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "§tuv^a:rfmp^mmaL^yij  ." 

•  "taivltrfyiaeaai^   =    there  are  spots  of  sunlight." 
•"irm66a\^   =  it  is  spotted." 


No.  184  Gambling  Song 


ya?a:u  h^t: 
(vocables) 


Annotations: 

•  "Sung  by  Young  William,  nta-ttaLp^tT=  -tavipphh-  =  wind  spotted." 

•  "Used  to  sing  it  only  when  drunk,  when  he  was  hard  to  beat.  He  dreamt  this  one  time 
when  he  dreamt  of  being  in  heaven;  also  dreamt  he  was  called  nta-ttaipp^tx;  used  to  be 
called  fia^ta-qqWth  =  sand-left  hand." 
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No.  1K5  Round  Dance  Son i! 


qtma-pam?pampa-munci:  qima-pam?p'^pa-nxina 

strangc/oihcr-ualcrs- mountain       .strangc/oihcr-vvaicrN-m«>uniajn 
Strangers'  vvaler-mounlain,  strangers'  water- mounuin. 

niva-va-u^u'^-k^a-mi-mpanr  niva-va-u\''-k*'a-fT»-fTpa'' 

sno\\-\\atcr-can\on-go-hab-rul  snou-watcr-canvon-go-fvibfut 

The  (melting)  sno\v-n\ulcts  will  tlou  down,  the  snow-nvulci.s  vmII  lli>\s  down 

Prose: 

qtma-va;-mmuncc  [-  -ppa;-]       ntva-va-i/'i^-k^a-rm-mpa^    |-  -'^^^^-k^a-l 
"stranger-water-mt.  snow-streams  flow  from  (meltmg)  fnw  if 

Annotation: 

•  "Composed  by  ytQtrjq^ass  "Porcupine  Tail"  ol  qanaP^SSacai/^^  band  (>  Kanosh)  of 
Paiutes." 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "q^iyamuncc  [-  -moncc]  -  'oak  mt.' (where  East  Fork  is);  yiv^'imrrtjncc  =  'pine  ml ' 
(between  Cottonwood  and  Indian  Pasture);  p^i^k^ammuncc  =  'rtvk  mt.' (below  Indian 
Pasture);    moncc   =  flat  mt.  with  3  steep  sides  and  gradual  approach  on  another  ' 

•  "paa^k^ammimpa^  =  water  is  Ilowing  down  steep  side  of  ml." 

No.  186  Ghost  Dance 

6:wLni,    6:wLnnL    ....      oiwinno: 
(vocables) 


No.  187  Ghost  Dance 


6:wiyahaLni?  6:wLya  h6:wiyahaini?  . 
(vocables) 


No.  188  Ghost  Dance 


ma-ma:ndo:waf"  f-  uma-.  -  ...ntoiwa] 

that-onto 

"On  to  that," 

ma-ma :nto;wa?  [-  ...vya] 

that-onto 

"On  to  that," 
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wiyambi-gart-rt: 

red  bcrn  bush-sit-USP=obl 

"rcd-bcrr\  (sp.?)  knoll" 

wiyambi-gart-rt: 

red  bcrr>  bush-si t=USP=obl  24 

"red- berry  knoll." 

Prose: 

ma-mantuxx^a      wiyAmpi-jf^art-rt*^ 

"on  to  that  red-berry  (sp.?)  knoll" 

No.  189  Medicine  Song 

ta  ti:  ta  ti:,  ta  ti:  tau?o:9'^  .... 
(vocables) 

Annotation: 

•  "Sung  formerly  by  old  medicine-man  wieavtx  =  'Calf  of  the  leg'  =  'his  own'  (as  name); 
wiiavi  =  somebody's  calf  (now  dead)." 


No.  190  Medicine  Song 

ama?  aci:L  ?i:L  ?i:  ?i:      .  .  .  .    t 
(vocables) 

Annotation: 

•  "Sung  by  soi-disant  doctor  Bush-head  of  Kanab  band."  25 


No.  191  Medicine  Song 

qaya;  ?yaya[?]    yaqDyaya:?    [qa]yaya    .... 
(vocables) 

Annotation: 

•  "Sung  by   ma:a§aYWarLh  "Green-?"  [ma:-§axWaxa-rt,  plant-green/blue-USP,  'green']   of 
St.  George  band,  used  to  live  around  Trumbull  Mt." 
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No    192  Ghosi  Dance 


q^anana-Y?aiva-ma;yo;^    (-  -jfPaiva-] 

caglc-mounlain-oH  of 

"From  on  the  eagle  mountain," 

q^ananci-y?ai.va-ma:yo.^  -^ 

caglc-mountiun-otT  ot 

"From  on  the  eagle  mountam." 

Prose: 

q^ananci-Y^aiva-mai.'^Tu      j-  q^?an...| 
"from  on  the  eagle  mountain" 


No.  1^3  Ghost  Oancc 

qaiva-raGa.-vi  qaiva-raqa.-xxi    [-  -iti| 

mounlain-plateau-ihrough        mouniajn-plateau-through 

Moving  through  the  mountain  plateau,  men  mg  through  the  mountain  plateau, 

ytnt-ca-nt  o.Q^a  tacciq^a-ve.-ya    |-  -»e.-^T^) 

crown-has-USP  he=in\  =nom  peeps  out-eome-u  hile 
"[The]  crowned  owe,  he  peeps  out  now  and  then  as  he  gc»cs." 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "qaivaraqqa:-xxL^   =   thru  mt.  plateau;   qaivaraqqa:vi    =  ml.  plateau;  I'^^'^qa  vi   =   table- 
land;   t^a'^qa:jant^  =  spread  out  Hal." 

•  "ytntjant^  =  having  crown  of  head;  ytntrvi   =  crown." 

•  "t^a^ciqq^a   =    he  peeps  out,  is  seen  appearing  like  peeping;    tacciqq^aiai''  (-  ta. .   I 
[-  tact..]  =  he  peeps  out  while  walking  along." 


No.  194  Ghost  Dance 

to:ri:-mba:-na-n      ||  ^ 
?-spnng-dim-like? 
"?  little  spring" 

tbssa'^-qart-Gt-na-ni  tDSS§ 

while-sit-come-?-like  white 

"While  -  he  is  coming  to  sit  down,"  white. 

Annotations: 

•  "Shoshone." 

•  "Sung  al.so  in  Kaibab  country." 
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No.  195  Ghost  Dance 

sioy6:-y*i-na.  |-  -»*i-l      siyPdi-y^ii-nna... 
slide -come-'.'       slidc-comc-? 
Coming  sliding,    coming  sliding. 

[.intiuistic  Notes: 

•  "sioy?oy^in^9    I-  siuyPu...]  =  commg  sliding  (glass.  Stones,  snow,  ice);  siPyuy^aih  =  to 
slide;  siPyuqq^^i,    =  slide,  slip." 

No.  196  Ghost  Dance 

Gar)ar)Gai]ar)GaQar)Gar)an    toxo-.and^i;    ttv^aaivazo.anna^    [-  ...vaso:...]   a:yo:aLnna  .... 
(ic\i  not  glossed  b\  Sapir;  appears  to  be  comprised  of  vocables  or  possibly  Shoshone) 

Annotations: 

•  "Shoshone." 

•  "Sung  also  in  Kaibab  country." 

No.  197  Walapai  Round  Dance  (Ghost  Dance) 
siyo.na;vi    amatta^    II 
siyo:na:vi    aiyo:we:wa'^  ||  .  .  .  . 
AnnotalK^n: 

•  "Walapais  then  came  to  Cedar  City  about  1892  for  ghost  dance;  last  ghost ...  [remainder 
illcgiblcl"  2X 

No.   198  Walapai  Round  Ghost  Dance 
i:nnaindoa    sigigm?na: 
r,nnaindo;a    siglginPna; 
rma    via    sisainna[.]aa 
raa    vDa    sisainna[:]aa  ^^ 
Annotation: 

•  "Sung  at  Cedar  City." 
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No.  199  Walapai  Round  Ghosi  Dance 
:nnaicJo:a    si?e: 
•.nnaiclo:a    SL?e. 

/a:n?nainclo.r)    |-   ...clo;r)l   qaramPl^line. 
ya:n?nain(Jo;Q    (-  ...cto;r)l   qaramPl^lmE.  •^" 
Annotatic^n: 

•  "Cedar  City." 

No.  200  Round  Dance 

t|D]tv^a-nt?oya:-nci;-roya;-nci;-ma.yo;^ 
pinyon-mountain-dim-mounlain-dim-trom  off 
From  off  of  little  pinyon  mountain,  little  mounlam, 

t[o]tv^a-nt?oya:-ncL:-roya;-nci;-ma:y6:^ 
pinyon-mountain-dmi-mountam-dmi-from  off 
From  off  of  little  pinyon  mountain,  little  mountain, 

CEmpagina-ro:ya  ||      ji:  i: 
cloud  mountain        (vocables) 
Cloud  mounlam 

cempagtna-ro;ya  ||      Ji:  i:  ^^ 
cloud  mountiim        (\(x:ables) 
Cloud  mountain 

Annotation: 

"Shoshone;  no  Ghost  Dance." 

Linguistic  Note: 

•  "toyayi    =  mountain  (Shoshfonej);    ttv^Acc  =   pmc-nui  (Shoshloncj)." 

No.  201    Bird  Song 
aimita:yo;wa;    yo;we;li; 

^aimita:yo:we;    yo:we:li; 

aiyo:  we;mi;    sa;yo:    we;li:    [-   ...IlJ 

aiyo:  we:mi:    sa:yo:    we;li:    [-   ...lij  -^ 
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No.  202  Song  of  Greeting  to  White  Horse 

t^p^§a-qqava-a-W   [-  tD§...]    a:Qa; 
white -horse- have- person  art=vis 

White  Horse. 

t^j^Sa-qqava-a-ee"  (-  toS...]     a;r]a; 
whitc-horsc-have-person  art=vis 

While  Horse. 

nava§§u-ar)a-rami  ttytv^tT-CeaPai-rj^tTntT-ncii-va'^        [-  ttytv^...] 

just  lor  run-3svis-  Idual    friend-grasp-stand-dim-fut 

"Out  ol  pure  fnendship"  we  tv\o  shall  stand  and  clasp  hands  as  friends, 

navaSSu-arja-rami  ttytv^tT-eCaPai-Q^H-ntT-nci-.-va^        [-  ttvtv^tT...] 

just  for  fun-3svis- Idual    friend-grasp-stand-dim-fut 

"Out  of  pure  friendship"  we  two  shall  stand  and  clasp  hands  as  friends. 

yD?b:v*inni:    [-  yuu:...]      yD?D;v^Lnni:  ha;r)a;    [-  haa:] 

hail  [interjection]  hail  [interjection]      he=vis=nom 

Hail!    Hail! 

yD?D;v^inni:    [-  yuu;...]        yo?.T.v^Lnni;  ha:r)a:     [-  haa:]  ^-^ 

hail  [interjection]  hail  [interjection]      he=vis=nom 

Hail!    Hail! 

Annotation: 

•  "This  was  an  old  Indian  custom  in  greeting:  to  grasp  each  other's  hand  but  not  necessarily 
shake.  Called  ttytv^tx-CCaPai-'^  [friend-grasp-pres]." 

Linguistic  Notes: 

•  "rami    =  lit.  'we  2'  but  not  really  restricted  to  2." 

•  "[yD?D:v^Lnni:     =]  not  regular  word,  about  equivalent  to 'hail!' or 'hurrah!'" 

•  "[navaSSu    =  ]  'Just  for  fun'  =  'without  evil  purpose,  out  of  pure  friendship.'" 

No.  203  Scalp  Dance  Song  (Ute) 

he:  h^a?a?  [-  he:a?a]      he.tra:    he.i?o:.    h^e:,      hYa:?o:, 
(vocables) 

Annotation: 

•  "End:  hWe:ra?OL'^." 
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No.  2()4  Scalp  Song 

aC[-  ai...)  kk^a-a  ^imi        aro?    piya)fa-Qqt-ci-kk^a-a        '^aoo  ho.oo  ^yaoo    .... 

34 

say    lhal=quol=noni-inlcr  2.s=obl    be    ciLsy-indir-dim-prcv'jxist  inlci     (\(x.ablcs) 

"Was  it  easy  for  you  (to  o\  crcomc  u.s)?" 

Prose: 

af  kk?^a?  imL  aro?a  piya.-Qqt-cci-kk^T    (-  piya»a-...| 

AnnoUitions: 

•  "Meaning  ironical,  addressed  to  scalp.  'Was  it  easy  lor  you  to  overcome  us?  uc  o\crcanic 
you.'" 

•  "Version  was  sung  by  old  Kaibab  woman  named  t^;>^ciaYain^i^  (-  ...yec.J  or  t^/'aaccfor 
short.  She  was  [a]  brave  woman  &  inlrcxiuccd  words  into  preceding  scalp  st)ng  which 
she,  having  only  heard  it  once,  transmogrified  to  suit  herself." 

Lmguistic  Note: 

•  "piyava-rjqtL-yt-aqq^     =  it  is  easy." 


No.  205  Round  Dance 

para;r)^anda:  [-  ...ta.)        tatavi-k^ai-na-n^ 
pumpkin  strike=iter-perf-OSP-ls 

The  pumpkin  which  I  struck  repeatedly. 

Prose 

pararj^ant'^    t^a^tayik'^ainnan'^L     [-  ...ni] 
"pumpkin      which  I  strike  several  times" 

Annotation: 

•  "Composed  by  ptTiry^tT  'Fur'  of  Paiute  band  n[orth]  of  Cedar  cil\ ;  band:  =  parannatiM^ 

people  who  stick  feet  in  water  [the  rest  is  illegible). "^-^ 

No.  206  Bird  Song 
e(:]mqole:    cov^emaiyo    (-  cove...|  e:mqole: 
a;ayo    wayo:oor)qo  we:li;    ya?aayo:    l-ya?aayo;|   wayoooQqo    weJi 


Ntx  207  Bird  S»)ng 
[?]imaqqale:me:  [-  i...)  yomattmaqqaqqo:lo:we;    [-  ...lo;wJ   . 
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SONG  TEXT  NOTES 

1.  (No.  13)  Sapir  also  noted  in  the  version  sent  to  Harrington  (Sapir  ms.  1910b,  in 
Hamngion  1985:  Rl.  171,  Fr.  0619):  "nugWuwi  substitutes  for  nugWf.ci.  Sounds 
dccidcdh  dilTcrcnl  from  rest;  may  be  distorted  Shoshonean." 

2.  (No.  17)  This  verse  was  not  translated  by  Sapir,  although  it  is  clearly  Southern 
Paiute  or  perhaps  other  Numic.    One  possible  analysis  of  this  verse  is  as  follows: 

ar)qa(-lturussa    [-    -to:ro;2a]  yo:wa:-ru-ifWai-na-ni    [- yu:waro:..,    -  ...jf^aiQam] 

rcd(-|u  hiie=dist  (with  reduplication]  level/flatland-make-go-OSP-like 
That  u  hich  uas  made  into  a  plain  colored  red  and  scattered  white. 

3.  (No.  35)  This  note  refers  to  the  last  line  of  text  above;  cf.  Sapir's  note  in  the  version 
mcludcd  with  his  ms.  1910b  letter  to  Harrington  (in  Harrington  1985:  Rl.  171,  Fr.  0628): 
"Some  rcpcti lions  end  in:   na.r]awe:    yo:    tihirjaim. " 

4.  (No.  36)  This  note  follows  the  last  line  in  the  text  and  may  have  been  meant  to  indicate 
that  this  line  should  follow  a  pattern  of  repetition  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  line. 

5.  (No.  47)  Cf.  Sapir's  note  in  the  Harrington  letter  version  (Sapir  ms.  1910b,  in 
Harnngton  1985:  Rl.  171,  Fr.  0630):  "At  last  repetition  of  song  ivam?asu:  wani:r|im  is 
substituted  for  awi:?va:qa:ni:r|im." 

6.  (No.  53)  Although  not  noted  so  by  Sapir,  this  song  text  is  almost  certainly  in  S. 
Paiute.    Its  text  can  be  analyzed  as  follows: 

paa-ro§ai-ya        ma-va-Q^itux^a  nartx^ina-maL-x^VaL-QWituxWa 

watcr-u  hite-obl  Ihere-to-in  direction  of     sacred  power-find-go-in  direction  of 
Go  to  the  Virgin  River  to  seek  sacred  power. 

7.  (No.  54)  This  song  text  appears  to  be  in  Numic,  though  not  in  modem  S.  Paiute. 

8.  (No.  74)  Sapir  notes  (ms.  1910a,  in  the  typescript  catalog  of  cylinders,  p.  4)  that 
"This  song  could  be  sung  last  instead  of  XXVlb  [i.e.  No.  46;  the  Roman  numeral  refers  to 
the  cylinder  recording];  said  to  be  'puzzle'  song,  for  melody  is  such  that  singers  could 
ne\er  tell  when  the  song  leader  would  go  back  to  beginning  of  melodic  period." 

9.  (No.  82)  This  appears  to  mean  that  q^ai  is  pronounced  q^aiPi  on  the  final 
repetition  of  this  verse  (cf.  a  similar  annotation  in  Sapir  ms.  1910b,  °in  Harrington 
1985:R1.  171,   Fr.  0621). 

10.  (No.  127)  Sapir  notes  (ms.  1910a,  in  the  typescript  catalog  of  cylinders,  p.  6)  "sung 
with  peculiar  strain  in  voice." 

11.  (No.  149)  The  enclitic  -?mt-  is  third  person  dual  animate  rather  than  first  person 
dual  as  Sapir  apparently  assumed  here  (cf.  Sapir  1930d:183). 

12.  (No.  149)  The  illegible  passage  in  this  annotation  can  be  recovered  in  Sapir's  notes 
elsewhere  (ms.  1910a,  in  the  typescript  catalog  of  cylinders,  p.7):  "song  composed  by  girl 
to  whom  Indian  young  man  had  proposed  to  run  away  with  to  Salt  Lake  City." 
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13.  (No.  156)  Sapir  translated  only  -raraina  in  this  line  ol  the  song  text;  the  preceding 
utirds  appear  to  be  Southern  Ule  or  San  Juan  Pamic  dialectal  lorms.  The  sirophic  p»iiiem 
in  this  song  (AABB)  lollows  the  cylinder  recording  Sapir  utoic  the  lirst  \erse  twice  but 
ihc  second  verse  i^nly  once. 

14.  (No.  157)  This  strophic  piittcrn  (AABB)  lollows  the  cylinder  reccxding.  Sapir  wrote 
each  \erse  only  once.    This  last  \ersc  can  plausibly  be  reanaK/ed  as: 

tovu-§§    a;-yo:wai-nna  to:»umb€;       a.-yowai-nna^ 

sky-just  silently-sil-OSP  sky=obl    silently-sii-OSP 

The  sky  (it  is]  that  is  silcnily  sitiing.   the  sky  (it  is)  that  is  silently  situng. 

15.  (No.  161)  This  strophic  paltcrn  (AABB)  lolUms  the  cslindcr  recording  s.ipii  uioic 
each  \ersc  only  once. 

16.  (No.  170)  This  strophic  pattern  (AABB)  follows  the  cylinder  reciwding.  Sapir  wrote 
each  \crsc  onl\'  once. 

17.  (No.  171)  On  the  cylinder  recording,  this  \erse  is  sung  four  times  m  an  AABB 
pattern,  i.e.,  the  first  two  repetitions  with  one  melody  and  the  sect)nd  two  repetitions  wiih  a 
second  melody. 

18.  (No.  173)  This  strophic  pattern  (AABB')  follows  the  cylinder  recording.  Sapir 
u  rote  the  first  line  only  one  time. 

19.  (No.  176)  This  text  was  published  among  a  group  of  ni\ih-rccitati\e  song  texts  in 
Sapir's  grammar  of  Southern  Paiute  (1930e:  482) 

20.  (No.  176)  Except  for  yava-  this  last  line  was  not  translated  b\  Sapir. 

21.  (No.  179)  This  note  apparently  refers  to  use  ol  the  diminutive  with  \erbs  whose 
reference  is  to  the  action  of  a  child  (cf.  Sapir  1930d:  171  -72). 

22.  (No.  180)  On  the  cylinder  recording,  this  \erse  is  sung  four  times  in  an  AABB 
strophic  pattern:  the  first  two  repetitions  with  one  mekxJy  and  the  second  two  repetitions 
w  iih  a  .second  melcxly. 

23.  (No.  182)  Sapir  added  elsewhere  (ms.  1910a,  m  the  l\pcscript  catalog  of  cylinders, 
p.  9),  "but  was  not  considered  \ery  p<nverful." 

24.  (No.  188)  The  term  wiyAmpi  in  this  text  probably  refers  to  Maht^nia  Iremontii  ( Kell\ 
1964:43).  The  strophic  pattern  in  this  song  (AABB)  lollows  the  c\linder  recording  Sapir 
wrote  the  second  \crsc  only  once  in  his  notes,  although  he  repeated  the  fust  \crse. 

25.  (Nt).  190)  Sapir  noted  elsewhere  (ms.  191()a,  in  the  t\[X"scripi  catalog  of  cylinders, 
p.  9):  "Sung  by  Paiutc  Indian  of  Kanab  named  'Bush-head'  who  claimed  to  be  medicine 
man." 

26.  (No.  192)  The  second  line  is  sung  on  the  c\linder  recording  with  a  different  mel(xl\ 
than  the  first  line. 

27.  (No.  194)  Compare  the  first  iiK^rpheme  with  that  in  Song  No.  Ill,  in  b«.)th  cases, 
the  first  morpheme  appears  to  be  a  Shoshone  form,  and  possibly  the  same  form.  Thus, 
the  missing  segment  in  No.  1 1 1  ma\  well  he  (t-j. 
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28.  (No.  197)  Sapir  noted  elsewhere  (ms.  1910a,  in  the  typescript  catalog  of  cylinders, 
p.  10):  "Walapai  round-dance  song  sung  by  Walapais  in  1892  who  came  to  Cedar  City  for 
last  great  ghost  dance." 

29.  (No.  198)  This  strophic  pattern  (AABB)  follows  the  cylinder  recording.  Sapir  wrote 
each  \crsc  only  once. 

30.  (No.  199)  This  strophic  pattern  (AABB)  follows  the  cylinder  recording.  Sapir  wrote 
each  verse  only  once. 

31.  (No.  200)  This  strophic  pattern  (AABB)  follows  the  cylinder  recording.  Sapir  wrote 
each  \crsc  only  once. 

32.  (No.  201)  This  strophic  pattern  (AABB)  follows  the  cylinder  recording.  Sapir  wrote 
the  first  \erse  twice  but  the  second  verse  only  once. 

33.  (No.  202)  While  not  easily  translatable  into  English  in  this  context,  hairja: 
'hc/she=vis=nom'  is  here  used  as  a  term  of  address,  rather  like  ese/esa  are  in  colloquial 
southwest  Spanish.  This  strophic  pattern  (AABBCC)  follows  the  cylinder  recording. 
Sapir  wrote  each  verse  only  once. 

34.  (No.  204)  This  song  is  sung  with  the  same  melody  as  the  previous  song. 

35.  (No.  205)  These  are  the  people  of  Pahranagat  Valley,  Nevada  (cf.  Sapir  1931k:597), 
actually  west  of  Cedar  City,  Utah. 


The  Tony  Tillohash  Wax  C\lindL'r  Recordings  and 
Jacob  Sapir's  Musical   I  ranscnplions 

1  lionias  X'cnnuni.  Jr. 

The  large  number  of  Soulhcrn  I'aiiilc  songs,  most  of  which  in  fact 
are  not  in  the  Soulhcrn  Paiutc  language,  which  Rdward  Sapir  recorded 
from  Tony  Tillohash  in  1910  comprise  the  largest  known  historical 
collection  of  Great  Basin  music  by  a  single  performer.  The  more  than 
120  songs  certainly  ri\al  in  magnitude  and  depth  a  similar  collection  by 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  who  recorded  55  songs  from  the  Northern  Paiute  singer 
Gilbert  Natches  in  1914  (Vennum  1986:  6cS6).  The  early  date  and  wide 
range  of  genres  represented  in  Tillohash's  sample,  includmg  songs  typ- 
ically borrowed  from  neighboring  tribal  groups,  make  the  corpus  an 
extremely  valuable  one.  It  is  particularly  so  since  little  has  been  collected 
from  the  Southern  Paiute,  leaving  a  large  gap  in  our  knowledge  oi 
music  from  that  area  of  the  Great  Basin. 

Alas,  the  condition  of  the  wax  cylinder  recordings  makes  it  nearly 
impossible  to  glean  much,  if  anything,  of  ihc  music,  li  is  fcntunate  for 
posterity  that  Jacob  Sapir  left  behind  his  musical  transcriptions  based 
on  the  recordings;  still,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  their  accuracy,  given  the 
poor  quality  of  the  recordings.  Wax  cylinders  by  their  nature  are  ex- 
tremely fragile,  and  in  fact  will  gradually  self-desiruci  if  not  properly 
cared  for.  This  collection  languished  for  years  in  a  basement,  where  the 
effects  of  mold,  acidic  containers,  and  other  factors  rendered  it  nearly 
impossible  for  us  to  hear  the  musical  programs  they  once  contained. 
That  this  is  characteristic  of  old  c\lindcr  collections  has  been  aptly 
stated  by  the  Library  of  Congress  (see  Federal  Cylinder  Project  19S4). 
Another  cause  of  damage  to  cylinders  was  that  many  collectors  played 
them  back  repeatedly  in  order  to  create  a  musical  transcription.  The 
pressure  of  the  stylus  in  the  grooves  each  lime  il  was  |^la\ed  rcnuned 
a  small  amount  of  the  program.  C'onsequcnlJN.  like  images  in  faded 
photographs,  some  oi'  the  earliest  cylinders  in  fact  cc^iUain  no  sound  at 
all  —  such  as  many  collected  by  Frances  Densmore  among  the  Northern 
Ute  (Densmore  1914-1916).  Inaudibility  is  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  the  Tillohash  recordings.  When  lhc\  were  transferred  to  tape  m  19S4 
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at  the  Archives  of  Traditional  Music  at  Indiana  University,  the  engineer 
characterized  their  recording  quality  in  ahnost  every  case  as  "very  poor" 
or  "'unusable'*. 

At  least  sonic  thuigs  can  be  said,  however,  about  the  recordings  and 
Sapir's  transcriptions.  Beyond  the  "roan,''  or  mourning,  songs,  which 
seem  to  have  been  restricted  to  the  Southern  Paiute  in  1910,  the  genres 
represented  are  fairly  representative  of  Great  Basin  music  generally, 
showing  borrowings  from  the  Ute  (Bear  Dance  songs),  Paiute,  and 
Walapai  (see  Vennum  1986).  Tillohash's  use  of  the  rasp  to  accompany 
Bear  Dance  songs  is  traditional;  however,  the  large  number  of  songs 
indicated  to  have  been  accompanied  by  rattle  seems  unusual.  Stylisti- 
callv.  those  recordings  which  are  slightly  audible  seem  to  contain  the 
t>pical  paired  phrase  structure  and  limited  vocal  range  of  much  Great 
Basin  music. 

Sapir's  transcriptions  are  typical  of  the  period  when  ethnomusicology 
was  just  beginning  to  emerge  as  a  discipline.  Most  musicians  of  the  time 
who  turned  their  attention  to  musics  of  non-Western  cultures  had  been 
thoroughly  trained  in  Western  classical  traditions,  and  in  certain  re- 
spects, Sapir's  transcriptions  represent  the  ethnocentric  bias  one  would 
expect.  Songs  are  transposed  into  Western  tonalities,  with  appropriate 
key  signatures  assigned  to  them.  For  example,  "Roan  Song  No.  1  and 
No.  2"  are  both  written  as  though  they  were  in  C  minor,  that  is,  a  B- 
flat  appears  in  the  signature  together  with  A-flat  and  E-flat.  Since  the 
tone  B  never  occurs  in  the  melody  as  transcribed  by  Sapir,  we  have  no 
way  of  knowing  whether  it  would  have  been  flat  or  natural,  even  if  it 
were  part  of  the  tonal  structure  of  the  melody.  These  minor  criticisms 
simply  reflect  the  fact  that  we  have  become  more  sophisticated  and  less 
ethnocentric  as  scholarship  in  non-Western  music  has  progressed.  (Some 
ethnomusicologists  even  question  altogether  the  value  of  transcriptions 
using  Western  notation.) 

Another  point  to  be  raised  concerns  Sapir's  tempo  indications  and 
the  range  of  the  voice.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  say  whether  or  not 
the  pitches  represented  in  the  transcriptions  are  as  they  were  sung:  i.e., 
in  that  particular  range,  higher,  or  lower.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
Edison  Home  Phonograph  recorder,  which  was  spring-driven,  one  needs 
to  know  the  speed  at  which  the  recording  was  made  and  whether  the 
same  speed  was  used  in  transcription.  Densmore  took  the  "scientific" 
precaution  of  sounding  a  pitchpipe  onto  the  recording  before  the  singer 
began,  so  that  she  could  later  adjust  the  speed  of  the  recording.  Sapir 
does  show  his  sensitivity  to  multiple  meters  in  non- Western  music,  and 
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his  notaliiMi  o[  ihc  niclcKlic  ihslhiii  appears  credible  Id  me.  parliciilarly 
his  iVeqiienl  use  o\'  triplets        a  rh\thniic  pattern  tloininant  in  (ireal 
Basin  music,  especially  in  songs  of  the  Cihost  and  Round  dances  (see, 
for  example,  transcriptions  in  Vander  1^)SS;  also  Vennum  19S6:  699 
704). 

A  question  remains,  however,  concerning  the  range  of  I  illohash's 
voice.  To  this  listener,  the  recordings  sound  as  though  they  are  pla\ed 
at  slightU  too  fast  a  speed  to  jibe  with  the  ranges  shown  in  Sapir's 
transcriptions.  (This  nia\  ha\e  happened  ulicn  they  were  transferred  m 
1984.)  Tillohash  did  in  fact  make  recordings  for  other  collectors  later 
in  his  lite.  Willard  Rhodes,  some  time  after  1934.  recorded  a  Paiute 
Coyote  song.  Mountain  Sheep  song,  and  a  Round  Dance  song,  m  uhich 
Tillohash  is  the  lead  singer  of  a  small  group  using  drum  accompaniment. 
Additionally,  the  group  recorded  se\eral  Paiulc  liaiul  (lame  songs, 
using  the  typical  stick-on-log  accompaniment  (l.ibrary  o{  Congress, 
AAFS  L38,  cuts  Al,  A2).  The  ranges  o^  these  melodies  are  considerably 
more  restricted  than  those  shown  in  Sapir's  transcriptions  and  conform 
more  to  the  Great  Basin  norm. 

Despite  these  drawbacks  and  the  sad  condition  o^  the  original  cylin- 
ders, this  material  remains  important  and  useful.  It  is  hoped  that  in 
time  technology  might  enhance  our  ability  to  retrie\e  more  program 
from  deteriorated  cylinders,  through  tlltering  out  surface  noise  and 
perhaps,  with  laser  techniques,  "digging  deeper""  into  the  grooves  to 
capture  the  actual  musical  sounds.  In  the  meantime,  the  efforts  of  Jacob 
and  Edward  Sapir  are  to  be  applauded,  containing  as  they  do  such  rich 
ethnographic  material  about  the  contexts  of  the  songs  and  some  early 
attempts  to  represent  them  notationally. 
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An  Apache  Basket  Jar 

One  ordinarily  thinks  o\^  the  Apache  as  cruel  ami  unprincipled  ma- 
rauders without  either  time  or  inclination,  until  recent  years,  lor  the 
cultivation  of  the  purely  artistic  impulse.  Old  (jeronimo.  the  implacable 
foe  of  the  United  States  Government,  is  the  ideal  of  the  lay  conception 
of  the  Apache.  And  yet  few  Indian  tribes,  if  we  except  ceriam  tribes  of 
California,  do  finer  work  than  the  Apache  in  that  most  characteristic 
of  all  Indian  art  forms,  basketry.  Day  by  day  the  Apache  woman,  with 
no  other  help  than  an  awl  and  her  own  deft  fingers,  works  patiently  at 
her  basket.  The  result  is  often  an  object  of  surpassing  beauty  of  ft)rm 
and  decoration,  of  such  even  finish  of  technique  as  to  elicit  wtinder  that 
unaided  eye  and  hand  could  plan  and  execute  so  faultlessl>.  The  Apache 
are  now  gathered  into  several  reservations,  the  Jicarilla  and  Mescalero 
bands  in  New  Mexico,  the  various  bands  grouped  together  as  White 
Mountain  and  San  Carlos  Apache  in  Arizona.  The  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  bands  differ  considerably  in  their  basketry,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  that  of  the  latter  being  considered  oi^  finer  grade.  (14) 

The  urn  or  jar-shaped  basket  here  illustrated  is  a  product  o\'  the 
Arizona  Apache.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  single  piece  in  a  hall  o( 
the  Museum  crowded  with  interesting  and  beautiful  specimens  of  Indian 
handicraft.  It  attracts  partly  by  its  unwonted  size  (it  measures  very 
nearly  three  and  one-half  feet  in  height,  17  inches  in  diameter  o\'  the 
mouth),  but  largely  also  because  of  its  elaborate  decoration  and  beaut> 
of  outline.  It  is  doubtless  one  of  the  largest  examples,  if  not  the  largest 
example,  of  Indian  basketry  exhibited  in  our  elhnoK>gical  museums, 
and  is  said  to  have  consumed  two  years  in  the  making.  W  hether  or  not 
this  statement  is  strictly  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  e\en  the  mi^st  expe- 
rienced basket  maker  would  require  an  unusual  length  o\'  time  for  the 
perfecting  of  such  work.  It  is  in  fact  an  ideali/ed  form  o\  the  smaller 
and  less  profusely  decorated  llat-boltomed  basket  jar  used  b\  the 
Apache  for  storage  purposes.  In  regard  to  technique,  materials,  method 
of  applying  and  character  of  decoration,  however,  it  does  not  present 
unusual  features.  In  regard  to  technique,  il  is  from  beginning  to  end  an 
example  of  the  coiled  variety  of  Indian  basketry;  in  other  words,  n  is 
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built  up  not  so  much  by  a  process  of  weaving  as  of  sewing.  Firmness 
is  given  the  basket  by  an  ascending  spiral  of  two  slender  but  stiff  rods 
of  willow,  which  are  added  as  required:  to  employ  the  terminology  now 
in  vogue,  we  have  here  a  coiled  technique  with  two-rod  foundation. 
Around  this  wood  core  is  wrapped  the  sewing  material,  peeled  and 
scraped  splints  of  willow  or  similar  wood  for  the  white  areas,  splints  of 
the  naturally  black  "devil's  claw"  {Martynia  louisiana)  for  the  black, 
these  two  materials  relieving  each  other  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  decoration;  in  Apache  basketry  designs  are  always  brought  out 
in  black  on  a  white  background.  Each  winding  of  the  sewing  material 
not  only  includes  the  two  rods  of  its  own  coil,  but  is  caught  under  one 
of  the  two  rods  of  the  row  or  coil  beneath,  this  method  of  "hitching" 
giving  the  fabric  greater  strength  than  if  the  wrapping  were  merely 
caught  under  the  wrapped  strands  of  the  next  lower  coil,  a  technique, 
incidentally,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Mescalero  Apache.  The  di- 
rection of  coiling,  as  one  looks  into  the  basket,  is  clockwise,  the  coiling 
continuing  without  variation  to  the  very  last  stitch  of  the  rim.  The 
Pima,  neighbors  of  the  Apache,  on  the  other  hand,  regularly  finish  off 
with  a  braided  rim.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  nature  of  the  coiled 
technique  leads  to  a  spirally  corrugated  surface,  the  surface  units  being 
narrow  and  relatively  high  stitches  of  varying  color.  Evidently  all  designs 
must  consist  of  vertical  and  horizontal  rows  of  stitches,  so  that  the  style 
of  art  here  illustrated  is  primarily  geometrical  in  character.  And,  indeed, 
most  of  the  characteristic  motives  in  Apache  as  in  other  Indian  basketry 
art,  are  purely  geometric;  this  is  seen  particularly  in  the  beautiful  round 
bowl-Hke  trays,  also  of  coiled  ware,  exhibited  together  with  the  jar. 
Realistic  or  semi-reaHstic  representations  of  human  beings  and  animals 
are  often  introduced  as  designs  into  the  jars  of  the  Apache,  a  great  deal 
of  geometric  conventionalization  necessarily  taking  place.  Thus,  the 
wagging  tails  of  the  animals  here  represented  are  nothing  but  two  short 
rows  of  black  stitches  diagonally  disposed,  while  the  five  fingers  of  the 
men  are  simply  that  number  of  black  stitches  in  a  row,  each  being  kept 
apart  from  its  neighbor  by  a  white  stitch. 

The  main  body  of  the  basket  is  decorated  with  fifteen  concentric 
bands,  consisfing  in  part  of  geometric,  in  part  of  mingled  geometric  and 
realistic  motives.  This  arrangement  of  the  decorafive  field  into  concentric 
bands  is  a  more  or  less  pronounced  characteristic  of  Apache  [15]  basket 
art,  and  will  be  found  further  illustrated  in  the  trays  already  referred 
to.  The  first  band,  starting  from  the  bottom,  consists  of  a  series  of 
terraced  figures  with  inverted  bases,  and  is  only  partly  visible  in  the 
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photograph.  The  sccoiul  haiul  is  ct)iiipi>scd  of  a  scries  of  allcmaling 
crosses  and  quadrupeds,  presumably  dogs;  the  third  band  is  a  simple 
checkered  pattern  bounded,  above  and  below.  b\  bhick  coils.  It  will  be 
observed,  by  a  reference  in  the  figure  to  the  upper  left  hand  part  of  this 
last  band,  thai  the  bounding  coireiuK  a  stitch  higher  than  it  starts;  in 
other  words,  true  circles  are  impossible  in  the  coiled  Icchmquc.  and 
must  be  replaced  by  rounds  of  a  spiral.  Alternating  man  and  \erlicall\ 
disposed  diamond  and  cross  make  up  the  fourth  band,  followed  in  the 
tlflh  by  a  second  area  of  chcckerwoik;  ilic  sixth  band  is  made  up  of  a 
series  of  alternating  man  and  dog  with  superimposed  cross,  the  seventh 
of  a  third  checkered  field,  and  the  eighth  of  a  second  series  o^  inverted 
terraces.  The  ninth  band  is  praclicall>  the  center  of  the  decorative  field 
and  has  the  most  elaborate  designs  o\^  all;  man.  cross,  followed  b\  a 
three-pronged  figure  (possibly  a  rain  symbol),  and  (.leer  or  dog  (the  deer 
are  arranged  in  two  groups  o[^  four  each,  the  dogs  in  one  o\'  three  and 
one  of  two),  arc  the  design  elements  in  the  order  given.  A  fourth  area 
of  checker  work,  without  the  lower  bounding  coil  in  black  noted  before, 
forms  the  tenth  band;  the  eleventh  band  is  another  series  o{  inverted 
terraces,  this  time  in  black  and  white  instead  of  solid  black.  A  series  of 
dogs  forms  the  twelfth,  a  fifth  field  of  checkerwork  the  thirteenth,  still 
another  series  of  inverted  terraces  the  l\>urteenth,  and  a  series  o{  alter- 
nating man  and  dog,  the  men  being  connected  by  horizontal  lines,  the 
fifteenth  or  neck  band,  followed  by  a  finishing  coil  in  black.  The  six 
bands  of  checker  work  may  be  looked  u\)on  as  marking  i>ff  six  decorative 
fields. 

A  curious  point  comes  out  on  a  careful  studs  o\  the  ninth  band, 
illustrating  the  difficulties  the  basket  maker  enctumters  m  mapping  i>ut. 
in  her  mind's  eye,  the  size  and  recurrence  o{  elements  in  a  restricted 
field.  Ordinarily  the  cross  is  followed  bv  the  three-pronged  figure,  >et 
once  out  of  the  thirteen  times  that  the  group  occurs,  the  reverse  order 
is  followed.  An  examination  of  the  actual  specimen,  for  the  |ihotograph 
fails  us  here,  will  convince  the  visitor  that  this  is  not  due  to  mere 
forgetfulness  on  the  part  of  the  maker.  To  follow  the  usual  order  wmild 
have  brought  the  elements  into  conllict  with  the  adjoining  man  and 
deer;  in  other  words,  an  inaccurate  mapping  out.  at  the  start.  o\  the 
decorative  field  left  li>o  lilllc  space  at  the  end  lor  the  piojx'r  carrving 
out  o\^  the  initial  idea. 
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An  Apache  Basket-jar. 


Editorial  Note 


Originally  published  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum  Journal  1 
(no.  1),  13  —  15  (1910).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  Mu- 
seum, University  of  Pennsylvania. 


A  Note  on  Sarcce  Pottery 

In  his  "Material  Culture  oi'  the  Biaekfoot  Indians"  {.inthntpoloiiUal 
Papers  of  flic  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  U)l(),  vol.  v, 
pp.  1  —  175)  Dr.  C.  Wissler  makes  no  mention  of  ihe  use  of  poitery  in 
that  tribe.  In  discussing  the  household  utensils  of  the  Plains  Indians  in 
his  "North  American  Indians  of  the  Plains"  (American  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  Handbook  Series  No.  1,  1912,  p.  69),  however,  Wissler 
remarks: 

Pottery  was  made  by  the  Hidatsa,  Mandan,  and  Ankara  and  prohably  by  all  the 
other  tribes  of  the  village  group.  There  is  some  historical  evidence  that  it  was  once 
made  by  the  Blackfoot  and  there  are  traditions  of  its  use  among  the  Ciros  Ventre, 
Cheyenne,  and  Assiniboine;  but.  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Blackfoot.  it  has 
not  been  definitely  credited  to  any  of  the  nine  typical  tribes.' 

In  his  book  on  The  American  Indian  (first  edition,  1917),  the  same 
writer  states  (p.  67): 

As  nearly  as  can  be  told,  at  the  time  of  discovery.  North  America  had  but  one  large 
area  in  which  no  pottery  was  made.  If  we  draw  a  line  from  Ottawa  to  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  another  to  Edmonton,  and  then  one  from  l.dmonton  to  l.os 
Angeles,  we  shall  have,  in  the  rough,  the  northern  boundary  to  pottery  making.  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  narrow  strip  down  into  the  bison  area  that  should  be  excepted. 
This  extended  down  through  the  country  of  the  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Kiowa,  and 
Comanche.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  early  information  for  the  Ojibway,  Crcc.  and 
Blackfoot  westward  from  Winnipeg,  indicates  that  they  made  pottery;  but  this  about 
exhausts  the  exceptions.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  Pacific  belt  and  the  great  swcx-p 
of  the  caribou  area  is  without  pottery,  but  the  Lskimo  of  Alaska  and  eastward  at  least 
as  far  as  Coronation  Gulf  made  it.  Archaeological  evidence  does  not  change  the 
boundary;  hence,  we  may  infer  that  the  distribution  of  pottery  was  still  in  progress  at 
the  opening  of  the  period  of  di.scovery  and  that  it  was  distributed  from  the  South.  In 
Siberia  we  find  a  pottery  somewhat  like  that  of  the  Eskimo,  which  suggests  that  in  this 
case  the  trait  is  intrusive  from  Asia,  ^'ct,  wc  must  not  overlook  the  (24K1  posjiibility  of 
contact  with  North  American  potters  aRHind  Hudson  Bay.  a  regii>n  whose  archaet>U>g> 
is  absolutely  unknown.  The  improbability  o\  this  arises  from  the  absence  o\  the  trail 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  carihcni-hunting  peoples,  its  tendency  to  fail  the  most 
typical  bison  hunters,  and  thai  its  cncnxichmcnt  in  each  case  resembles  the  fringe  of 


1.  See  also  Wissler's  note  (Science,  April  2l\  l')I2.  p  W>6)  on  ■recent  evidences  for  the 
former  use  of  pottery  by  the  Blackfoot  Indians  and  its  apparent  siniilarit\  in  i\|x-  to  th.it 
used  bv  the  Menominee  and  the  Sauiteaux." 
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an  adjoiniiii!  area.  We  sec  that  its  extension  out  into  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  is 
coincident  with  the  distribution  of  Algonkian-speaking  tribes:  the  Blackfoot,  Cree,  and 
Ojibvvay. 

Any  information,  no  matter  how  scanty  or  unsatisfactory,  that  bears 
on  the  marginal  distribution  of  aboriginal  pottery  in  America  is  probably 
welcome.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the  Sarcee  Indians,  of  Alberta, 
used  pottery  in  the  old  days,  say  one  hundred  years  ago  or  even  later. 
In  the  summer  of  1921  Mr.  D.  Jenness  learned  from  a  Sarcee  Indian 
named  Otter  that  originally  his  people  used  clay  pots,  the  manufacture 
oi'  which  they  had  been  taught  by  the  Maker.  Iron  pots  were  introduced 
at  the  same  time  as  horses.  To  make  a  pot  the  clay  was  kneaded  and 
hollowed  out  by  hand.  After  it  was  shaped  and  dried  in  the  sun,  it  was 
laid  with  its  mouth  towards  a  fire  where  the  smoke  would  permeate  it. 
This  saved  it  from  cracking.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  from  this  whether 
the  pot  was  properly  fired  or  consisted  merely  of  a  dried  and  smoked 
clay. 

In  the  following  summer  I  learned  from  two  other  Sarcee  Indians,  a 
middle-aged  half-breed  named  John  One-Spot  and  an  old  full-blood 
Indian  named  Two  Guns,  the  owner  of  the  only  extant  Sarcee  beaver 
bundle,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  them  that 
the  tribe  formerly  made  extensive  use  of  clay  pots  and  that  in  telling 
stories  of  the  old  time  they  were  in  the  habit  of  referring  to  "the  days 
when  clay  pots  were  still  used."  When  John  One-Spot  was  a  boy,  he 
learned  much  about  the  older  life  of  the  Indians  from  an  old  Sarcee 
woman.  She  told  him  about  the  methods  of  making  and  using  pottery, 
but  unfortunately  he  could  manage  to  remember  but  the  veriest  frag- 
ments, not  altogether  coherent  at  that,  of  what  he  had  learned.  The 
Indians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  seriously  hampered  by  their  habit  of 
traveling  about.  When  the  horse  came  in  and  locomotion  became  rel- 
atively rapid,  pottery,  replaced  in  any  event  by  trade  vessels,  was 
doubtless  an  inconvenience,  but  in  the  earlier  days  the  clay  vessels  were 
carried  by  their  handles  of  withes  or  bone  by  [249]  the  women  and 
children,  who  walked  by  the  side  of  the  dog  travois.  John  One-Spot 
had  very  unclear  ideas  about  the  exact  material  that  was  used.  He  stated 
that  the  Indians  used  to  repair  to  the  Red  Deer  River  country  for  their 
clay,  if  clay  it  was.  The  proper  material  was  a  whidsh  "stone"  (lime- 
stone?) that  was  burnt  down  to  a  powder  and  then  used.  Apparently 
the  reference  was  here  to  some  ingredient  that  was  mixed  with  the  clay. 
The  clay  vessels,  when  shaped  by  hand,  were  baked  black  by  fires 
applied  both  inside  and  outside.  When  the  fire  burned  out  inside,  it  was 
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renewed  until  the  pot  was  thoroughly  baked.  Before  the  burnuiii.  holes 
were  eut  out  near  the  rim  o\'  the  elay  vessel  so  that  a  willow  handle 
might  be  fitted  on  later.  Ihe  piUs  were  of  different  shapes.  One  was  a 
kettle  for  the  boiling  of  water,  another  was  a  shallow  lra\  m  whieh  the 
meat  was  dished  out  from  the  pot.  Besides  handles  of  willow  withes, 
the  Sareee  also  used  handles  of  bone,  whieh  had  been  softened  by 
boiling  and  bent  to  the  desired  shape.  .Mso  horn  was  used  to  make 
hoop-like  rims  tor  the  tops  o\'  the  deep  \essels. 

Two  Guns,  the  older  Indian,  stated  that  he  had  heard  that  in  the 
early  days,  before  he  was  born,  the  elay  \essels  were  as  well  made  as 
the  vessels  in  use  among  the  whites  today,  but  the  Indians  ha\e  forgotten 
how  to  make  them  properly.  There  was  a  way  of  smoothing  the  surface 
of  the  pots,  but  this  is  no  longer  remembered.  Not  only  was  the  elay 
modeled  into  pots  and  trays,  but  pipes  were  made  of  it  as  well.  When 
Two  Guns  was  a  boy,  he  saw  an  old  Indian  smoke  a  ela>  pipe;  this  was 
the  only  actual  example  of  Sareee  pottery,  or  rather  o\'  potter\  used  by 
the  Sareee,  he  had  ever  seen.  It  is  not  likely  that  e\en  the  oldest  living 
Sareee  has  ever  seen  a  native  vessel  of  clay.  Two  Ciuns  I'urther  stated 
that  children's  toys  also  were  made  of  clay  -  images  of  dogs,  buffaloes, 
and  other  animals  and  objects.  Asked  whether  there  were  an>  Indians 
still  living  who  could  make  models  of  the  old  lime  Sareee  pcuter\.  1  wo 
Guns  replied  that  no  one  could  be  depended  on  to  make  them  accurately 
but  that  his  wife  would  make  me  a  couple  of  samples.  In  a  few  da>s  he 
brought  me  a  cylindrical  pot  and  a  tray  (Fig.  1).  [25()J 

Two  Guns  explained  apologetically  that  his  wife,  though  one  o^  the 
oldest  Sareee  women,  had  not  seen  them  made.  rhe\  were  in  use  before 
her  grandmother's  time.  She  claimed  merely  to  have  made  them  as  well 
as  she  could  manage  from  such  descriptions  as  she  had  heard  \ears 
before.  The  models  are  evidently  poor.  The  clay  is  presumabls  not  i>f 
the  right  quality,  it  was  not  sufficiently  fired  and  is  lheiel\^re  hardly 
more  than  a  dried,  unbaked,  and  somewhat  erumpK  earthenware,  and 
the  vessels  are  too  clumsy  [251]  in  outline  and  too  hea\y  to  be  o{ 
practical  use.  John  One-Spot  thought  the  present  specimens  were  failures 
partly  because  of  uncertainty  in  the  method  o\  maiuilaeiure.  parlK 
because  the  proper  clay  had  not  been  used.  1  lowe\er.  if  suitable  material 
was  not  available,  he  explained.  emergene>  pots  could  be  and  were 
made  of  ordinary  clay. 

There  are  several  features  abi>ul  these  crude  models  that  are  interest- 
ing and  possibly  significant.  Ihe  willow -handled,  llat-bottomed.  cslin- 
drical  pot   is  an   aberrant   potters    lorm   and   legitimate  doubts  as  to 
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whether  it  can  be  considered  a  truly  traditional  type  weaken  the  force 
of  any  remarks  which  one  may  make  about  it.  Both  the  cylindrical  pot 
and  the  tray  look  almost  like  older  Athabaskan  models  in  bark  (or 
wood,  if  one  thinks  back  to  Alaska),  which  have  been  crudely  adapted 
to  a  poorly  mastered  pottery  technique.  On  the  other  hand,  Holmes 
figures  a  flat-bottomed  or  but  very  slightly  round-bottomed  clay  pot 
from  the  Alaskan  Eskimo,  credited  to  Nelson,  in  his  article  on  "Pottery" 
(Handbook  of  American  Indians  North  of  Mexico,  Part  2,  p.  298), 
though  I  find  no  mention  of  such  high  earthenware  vessels  in  Nelson's 
monograph  on  "The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait."  Most  of  the  examples 
of  Alaskan  pottery  vessels  that  we  possess  are  shallow,  tray-like  forms 
(see,  e.g.,  Plate  XXVIII  of  Nelson's  monograph).  Murdoch,  in  his 
monograph  on  "The  Point  Barrow  Eskimo"  (pp.  91,  92),  remarks: 

I  obtained  three  fragments  of  pottery,  which  had  every  appearance  of  great  age  and 
were  said  to  be  pieces  of  a  kind  of  cooking  pot  which  they  used  to  make  "long  ago, 
when  there  were  no  iron  kettles."  The  material  was  said  to  be  earth,  bear's  blood,  and 
feathers,  and  appears  to  have  been  baked.  There  are  irregular  fragments  of  perhaps 
more  than  one  vessel,  which  appears  to  have  been  tall  and  cylindrical,  perhaps  shaped 
like  a  bean  pot,  pretty  smooth  inside,  and  coate.d  with  dried  oil  or  blood,  black  from 
age.  The  outside  is  rather  rough,  and  marked  with  faint  rounded  transverse  ridges,  as 
if  a  large  cord  had  been  wound  round  the  vessel  while  still  soft. 

Murdoch  compares  this  ware  with  "the  cement  for  joining  pieces  of 
soapslone  vessels  mentioned  by  Boas  ("Central  Eskimo,"  p.  526)  con- 
sisting of  seal's  blood,  a  kind  of  clay,  and  dog's  hair." 

More  noteworthy  than  the  forms  of  the  Sarcee  models,  because  less 
open  possibly  to  the  charge  of  being  spurious  evidence,  is  the  [252]  fact 
that  their  maker  mixed  the  clay  with  bits  of  twigs  and  with  horse  hair. 
The  exposed  surface  of  a  charred  twig  is  visible  in  the  figure  of  the 
cylindrical  pot,  and  tufts  of  hair  in  both  figures.  These  materials  were 
evidently  intended  to  stiffen  the  ware  and  suggest  a  rather  imperfect 
knowledge  of  pottery  technique,  particularly  of  firing,  on  the  part  of 
the  old  Sarcee  potters.  The  Sarcee  use  of  horse  hair  (originally,  no 
doubt,  dog  hair  or  caribou  or  buffalo  hair)  is  faintly  suggestive  of  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo  use  of  feathers  mixed  in  with  the  clay. 

Archaeological  evidence  proves  the  former  use  of  pottery  in  Alberta, 
though  the  finds  are  scanty.  In  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  at 
Ottawa  there  are  two  such  finds.  One  (no.  x.C.24)  consists  of  fragments 
of  one  pot,  fabric-  or  cord-marked,  from  Red  Deer  River,  west  of  the 
fourth  principal  meridian  of  Alberta;  it  was  collected  by  a  geologist, 
T.  C.  Weston,  in  1889.  The  other  (no.  x.C.25),  from  Long  Lake,  Alta., 
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is  the  fragment  of  a  crude  rim  of  a  pottery  vessel,  decorated  with 
transverse  notches  along  the  top  o\'  the  rim;  it  was  presented  by 
W.  Dickson.  o\'  Pakenham.  Ont..  m  1S^)(). 

It  is  natural  lo  look  upon  the  pollery  o\  the  Hlackfoot  and  Sarcee 
country  as  but  a  marginal  outpost  of  the  more  intensive  pottery  culture 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  western  (Ireat  lakes.  Is  it  not  at  least 
possible,  however,  that  the  old  Sarcee  poller\.  o\'  which  the  Iiulians 
retain  such  a  clear  tradition,'  is  the  sur\i\al  o['  a  northern  l\pe  that  is 
historically  connected  with  the  Eskimo  ware  or  that  it  represents  a 
compromise  between  northern  and  eastern  streams  of  inHuence''  it  is 
useless  to  speculate  at  present,  but  it  is  worth  while  reminding  ourselves 
that  we  do  not  know  anything  about  the  archaeology  of  the  region 
extending  from  Hudson's  Bay  west  to  the  Rockies.  It  is  b\  no  means  a 
[253]  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Eskimo  pottery  area  is  geographically 
disconnected  from  the  southern  area.  That  the  present  Athabaskan 
tribes  north  o'i  the  Sarcee  (aside  from  Alaskan  peoples  close  to  the 
Eskimo)  know  or  seem  to  know  nothing  of  potters  prcnes  lutle.  .Ar- 
chaeological findings  as  to  the  distribution  of  potter)  in  northern  Al- 
gonkian  areas  are  not  corroborated  by  anything  that  we  can  learn  from 
such  tribes  as  the  Malecite  or  Cree  or  Saulteau.x  o'i  today  or  that  we 
could  have  learned  from  some  of  them  even  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Pottery  may  have  lingered  longer  among  the  Sarcee  because  they  early 
gave  up  the  use  of  bark  vessels.  It  is  not  exactly  likel\  that  pt>tter>  will 
turn  up  anywhere  in  the  caribou  area,  but  the  possibility  should  not  be 
too  summarily  dismissed.  Few  would  have  \enlLircd  lo  surmise  fifteen 
years  ago  that  pottery  would  be  found  in  the  region  o{  C'oronaluMi 
Gulf. 

Linguistic  evidence  is  not  clear  in  such  a  case  as  this  because  the 
name  of  a  type  of  utensil  of  one  material  may  be  readil\  carried  o\er 
lo  an  equivalent  utensil  of  another  material.  Ihcre  is  a  widespread 
Athabaskan  term  for  "pot,  kettle":  *(msa\  *asa'.  lor  .Xnvik  len'a 
(lower  Yukon)  Chapman  gi\es  i^o.  c^oxi'i.  i\(>k  "po{"  (properK  "cla> 


2.  It  may  not  be  without  significance  that  while  F')r.  Wissler's  mtensi\e  rese.irchcs  among 
the  Blackfoot  apparently  disclosed  nt>  kiu>wledge  ou  the  part  of  the  present  Indians  of 
their  former  use  of  pottery,  Mr.  Jenness  and  the  writer  each  casually  learned  i^if  p<utcry 
in  the  course  of  a  brief  visit  to  the  Sarcee.  This  is  probably  a  mere  accident,  but  il  may 
indicate  that  pottery  was  more  extensively  used  among  the  Sarcee  than  among  the 
Blackfoot  or.  at  any  rate,  the  Piegan.  the  southernmost  of  the  three  Blackfoot  tribes  The 
early  habitat  of  the  Sarcee.  as  repi>rted  by  Mackenzie  and  other  uriters.  was  pretty  well 
to  the  norlii.  m  the  headwaters  couiUrv  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  .md  .Athabasca  rivers. 
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poi."  according  to  personal  information  obtained  from  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  a  young  Indian  from  Anvik);  Petitot  renders  "marmite"  (i.  e. 
"kettle")  onsa  in  Carrier,  ons/ia  in  Sekanais,  onfwa  in  Hare,  and  (mfa  in 
Montagnard;  Goddard  gives  iisa'  for  "pail"  in  Beaver.  I  have  recorded 
(/.s(/'  (^/  is  high-pitched,  velarized  a  is  low-pitched)  for  "pot,"  specifically 
•"clay  pot,"  in  Sarcee;  and  the  Franciscan  Fathers  give  asd'  in  Navaho 
for  "pot"  and  "native  pottery."  The  term  is  apparently  absent  in  Pacific 
Athabaskan.  Presumably  the  Athabaskan  term  originally  referred  to  a 
pail-like  or  kettle-like  receptacle  of  bark,  only  secondarily  to  one  of 
clay.  And  yet  can  we  be  sure  that  its  primary  meaning  was  not  "clay 
pot"?  If  it  was,  we  could  understand  why  it  was  lost  in  the  Pacific 
dialects,  for  a  term  for  clay  cooking  vessel  would  not  be  readily  used 
for  one  of  twined  basketry,  while  a  term  for  bark  vessel  conceivably 
might  be.  Admittedly,  however,  this  is  a  tenuous  argument. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  American  Anthropologist  25,  247  —  253  (1923). 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 
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Crude  models  of  Sarcee  pottery,  made  by  wife  of  Two  Guns.  Victoria  Memorial  Museum. 
Ottawa,  nos.  V.D.  255  (cylindrical  pot)  and  V.D.  317  (meat  tray). 


Personal  Names  amoim  ihc  Sarccc  Indians 


IX  tlie  suninier  of  1922  the  writer  .studied  the  I.in^;uaKC  of  the 
Sarcee  Indians,  a  small  Athahaskan  group  now  living  on  the 
Sarcee  Reserve,  near  Calgary,  All)erta.  A  set  of  personal  names 
was  secured  in  the  course  of  the  work  from  John  Whitney,  a  half- 
breed,  who  was  the  source  of  the  texts  and  grammatical  material  as 
well.  As  personal  names  reflect  the  culture  of  their  Ix-arcrs,  it  seems 
worth  while  to  give  these  names  and  their  literal  translation.  They 
will  be  listed  under  the  current  names  of  the  Indians  to  whom  they 
belong.  Where  an  individual  has  or  has  had  more  than  one  name, 
they  are  grouped  together  under  a  single  heading.  In  some  cases  an 
Indian  possesses  a  nickname  or  two  nicknames  over  and  above  one 
or  more  proper  personal  names;  these  too  are. listed.  A  few  remarks 
on  the  nature  of  the  Sarcee  names  follow  the  list. 

Phonetic  Key 

The  phonetic  symbols  used  in  this  paper  are  as  follows: 
vowels:  a,  as  in  German  Manji;  a,  as  in  FInglish  but;  a,  like  a 
but  with  distinct  velar  resonance  marked  in  many  cases  by  pre- 
ceding 7-glide;  t,  as  in  English  bit;  u,  as  in  Elnglish /«//;  o  (variant  of 
m),  as  in  French  eau;  at,  a/,  au,  ja,  diphthongs  witii  half-long  first 
vowels. 

QUANTITY  AND  TONE:  o'  (and  similarly  for  other  xowelsi,  de- 
notes long  vowel;  a"  (and  similarly  for  other  vowels),  denotes  long 
vowel  on  level  tone  with  slight  rearticulation  (these  vowels  and  those 
with  inflected  tones  result  from  contraction  of  two  vowels);  d,  short 
vowel  with  high  tone;  a,  short  vowel  with  low  tone;  a,  short  vowel 
with  middle  tone;  d',  long  vowel  with  fully  falling  tone;  d,  long  vowel 
with  fully  rising  tone;  d-,  long  vowel  with  tone  rising  from  middle 
position  to  high;  q-,  long  vowel  with  tone  falling  from  middle  to  low; 
d",  long  vowel  with  tone  falling  from  high  to  middle.'  Note  that  many 
middle  tones  are  secondarily  dropi>ed  high  tones  or  raised  low  tones. 

'  Owing  to  t>'pographical  difficulties  I  have  not  been  able  lo  use  the  proper 
symbo's  for  rising  tones  and  for  half  falling  tcncs.  I  have  also  had  to  put  the  acute 
and  grave  accents  after,  instead  of  over,  the  vowel  in  certain  cases. 

I  OX 
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consonants: 

Labial:  m,  nasal 

Alveolar  Stops:  d,  intermediate  (i.e.,  gentle  surd) ;  t\  strongly 
aspirated  surd;  /',  glottalized  (of  "fortis"  type);  n,  nasal 

Guttural  Stops  (mid-palatal  position):  g,  intermediate;  k\ 
aspirated  as  above;  k\  glottalized  as  above 

Guttural  and  Palatal  Spirants:  x,  voiceless  velar  (before  a); 
7,  voiced  velar  (before  a) ;  x,  voiceless  guttural  (mid-palatal 
position;  before  a,  a);  7,  corresponding  voiced  guttural  (be- 
fore c,  a);  ocw  and  yw  (also  completely  labialized  to  w), 
labialized  forms  of  x  and  7;  x.  as  in  German  ich;  y,  corre- 
sponding voiced  spirant,  approximately  like  English  y  of 
yet  but  more  truly  spirantal 

Alveolar  Sibilants:  s,  unvoiced,  as  in  English  sit;  z,  voiced; 
dz,  ts\  t's,  corresponding  intermediate,  aspirated,  and 
glottalized  aflfricatives 

Palatal  Sibilants:  c,  unvoiced,  as  in  English  she;j,  voiced,  as 
in  French  jeu;  dj,  tc\  i'c,  corresponding  intermediate, 
aspirated,  and  glottalized  affricatives 

Laterals:  /,  as  in  English;  l,  spirantal  and  unvoiced;  dl,  tL, 
t'h,  corresponding  intermediate,  aspirated,  and  glottalized 
affricatives 

Lar>'ngeal:  ',  glottal  stop;  h,  as  in  English;  ',  perceptible 
breathing  after  certain  final  vowels  (here  used  only  where  of 
etymological  significance) 

Quantity:  consonantal  lengthening  (e.g.  -s'-)  indicated  only 
where  it  results  from  contraction  of  two  consonants. 
Between  vowels,  particularly  after  short  vowels,  all  con- 
sonants are  more  or  less  lengthened  (e.g.  didi-  is  to  be  read 
did'L-,  dd-di-). 

Sarcee  Names 

young-bullhead : 

L     t'uigd  gtitc'kwu     "prairie     somewhere-big-the,"     i.e.       Big- 
Prairie. 

2.  Nickname:    l-'k'a.yt-nitc'iLL,  contracted   from  I'k'kyi  Lmtc'lLl 
"(buffalo-)bull  he-is-lame-the,"  i.e.     Lame-Bull. 

3.  Nickname:  mi/5't.f/i'^'a-/,  "his-head  it-Is-white,"  i.e.    White- 
Headed. 
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THE-SARCEE : 

4.  didicd  >'iV'LaL,  "antelope  he-runs,"  i.e.     RunninK-Antelojx?. 

5.  gii'  'dl'lna-  ,"with-them  (indef.)  hc-does-so-diminutive,"  i.e. 
He-is-a-gambler  ("to  do  with  people"  is  Sarcee  idiom  for  "to  play 
witii  people,  to  gamble"). 

6.  Nickname:    ts'ot'ina,    "Sarcee"    {-I'ina,    ".such   and    such   a 
tribe,  people";  ts'o-  is  no  longer  understcxxi  by  the  .Sarcee). 
CROW-COLLAR : 

7.  t'sasi  mlzald-,  "crow  his-neckwcar-the,"  i.e.     Crow-Collar. 

8.  tc'a.  mi'za,  "rain  his-child,"  i.e.  Thunder's-Child  ("rain" 
has  in  Sarcee  also  the  derived  sense  of  "thunder"). 

9.  idjina,  "something-he-sings-the,"  i.e.  Singer. 

TWO- YOUNG-MEN  : 

10.  ak"indsgd''k'a,  contracted  from  ak'ina  isga''k'a.,  "two-per- 
son \()uth-plural,"  i.e.     Two-Youths. 

11.  /'a^tf/a"",  contracted  from  -da-i,  "on-top  (of  a  horse)-he-sits- 
the,"  i.e.     Rider. 

12.  fslk'uwa  nltLhia^  "women  many-the,"  i.e.  Many- 
Womaned. 

RUNNING-IN-THE-MIDDLE : 

13.  t'azlk'a  dani'ctc'd',  contracted  from  I'azlk'a  dani  iclc'd', 
"middle-on  gun  he-has-seized-it,"  i.e.  Captured-a-gun-in-the-mid- 
dle." 

14.  mLdzlyd-''ct' clyW idzi,  contracted  from  muiziyd'  aci'clyil'idzi, 
"his-ears  are-cut-apart-the,"  i.e.     Split-Kars. 

ONE-SPOTTED : 

15.  tc'diCdl  dl'dlici,  (sibilants  of  first  word  a.ssimilated  from 
ts'ksdi),  "above  he-is-spotted-the,"  i.e.     Single-Spotted-Pinto. 

16.  di'nik'a  nazt',  "gun-on  he-stands,"  i.e.  He-stands-on-a- 
Gun. 

THE-OTTER : 

17.  ndmiyi  t'cddWa',  "otter  wonderful-he-is-the,"  i.e.  Sacred- 
Otter. 

18.  Nickname:  i/c'i  yfe'a/'ind,  "wood  male-he-is-the,  wood-man," 
i.e.     Carpenter. 

fox-tail: 

19.  tc'a.yinaya  tc'd,  (first  word  assimilate<l  from  ts'liyi  naya), 
"Kit-Fox-Tail." 

20.  r')^'a>'i>'ij;^ 'a,  "(buffalo-)  bull  rump-fat-the."  i.e.     Bull-Fat. 

21.  Nickname:  mk'wkt'ciyd-,  "he-is-short-diminulive-the,"  i.e. 
Shorty. 
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TWO-GUNS : 

22.  ak'i'  dani'ctc'd',  contracted  from  ak'lyi  da-ni  ictc'd',  "two 
gun  he-has-seized-it,"  i.e.     Captured-Two-Guns. 

23.  dz'dsLya.  k'o,  "daylight-point-at  (  =  heaven)  fire,"  i.e. 
Heaven-Fire. 

24.  ii'sis  "da,  "one's-knee-joint  fringing-the,"  i.e.  (Buffalo's)- 
Fetlock. 

tony: 

25.  moywo,  "his-teeth,"  i.e.  Toothed. 

dog: 

26.  thit'ca,  "dog-the,"  (relative  form,  cf.  possessed  form  -lii^ca); 
also  called  thi,  "Dog"  (absolute  form)  for  short. 

27.  gh.-'^djU'i-  ts'd-t'tna,  "Blackfoot-real  (  =  Blood)  Sarcee,"  i.e. 
Blood-Sarcee. 

YELLOW-LODGE : 

28.  maya.  t'igusts'uwa,  "his-tent  on-top-somewhere-it-has-been- 
painted-yellow-the,"  i.e.  Having-a- Yellow-Painted-Tent. 

29.  mlnist'Lyd-gunUlna,  contracted  from  mLnLSt'lya  dgunlllna, 
"his-protective-charm  it-is-good-the,"  i.e.  Having-a -Magnificent- 
Charm. 

30.  Nickname:  xa.nl,  "Cow"  (originally  "buffalo,"  but  now 
"buff^alo"  is  termed  xa.nU\-,  "cow-real,  buffalo-real"). 

WOLF : 

31.  ma7a2t«d',  "Wolf"  (possible  etymological  analysis:  "his-fur- 
dark-the,"  but  -zin-  "black"  is  no  longer  freely  used  in  Sarcee,  though 
common  elsewhere  in  Athabascan,  Ath.  *-jen). 

32.  t'ci'^cl  tc'ak'a-,  assimilated  from  f'sa^st  tc'ak'a-,  "crow-ribs- 
the,"  i.e.  Crow-Ribs. 

33.  Vk'a.yi  mlnlsgind- ,  contracted  from  -gini-l,  (buffalo-)  bull 
his-shield-the,"  i.e.  Bull-Shield. 

BULL-COLLAR : 

34.  I'k'diyi  mlzild-,  "(buffalo-)  bull  his-neckwear-the,"  i.e. 
Bull-Collar. 

35.  tc'd  t'icdjLdji,  (first  word  assimilated  from  ts'd),  "stone  it-is- 
painted-over-the,"  i.e.  Painted-Stone. 

36.  dl'daya  yi'i'Lah,  "(buffalo-)  calf  he-runs,"  i.e.  Running- 
Calf. 

CBOW-CHiLD  (Cree  Indian  living  on  Sarcee  reserve) : 

37.  t's3L-''si  ml'za,  "crow  his-child,"  i.e.  Crow-Child. 
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SARCEE-WOMAN  (a  man): 

38.  gtV  dists'uJi,  "ihem-with  he  rh.ir^fd-tlK-,  i  «•.  Ht-  who- 
charged-against  (the  Imiciiu). 

39.  tc'iz  k'lis,  "Duck  Neck." 

40.  ts'ot'ind  t'sik'a,  ".Sarcec-W'oman." 
DICK  starlight: 

41.  Ist'iitii'ctc'd',  contracted  from  Ist'iini  iiU'd',  "il-has-been- 
feathered-the  (  =  arrow)  he-sei/.ed-it,"  i.e.  Ca[)turf(l-an-.'\rr<)W.  This 
name  is  generally  pronoimced  with  -tc'a'  instead  of  -k'd'  in  ordinary 
speech.  Such  an  example  indicates  how  little  the  etymology  of  even 
the  most  transparent  name  need  he  |)resent  in  the  mind  of  the 
Indian. 

PAT  grasshopper: 

42.  mik'a  di'k'dzl,  "his-foot  it-is-red-the,"  i.e.   Red-Foot. 

43.  vias  mik'd'^t'iini,  "knife  it-is-broken-off-the,"  i.e.  Broken- 
Knife. 

44.  Nickname:  dziLd',  "rough-the,"  Roughy. 

45.  Nickname:  t'ciija',  "cylindrical-the,"  Longy. 
TOM  many-horses: 

46.  ts'o'st'hd,  "Gopher"  (literall>',  "he  has  run  into  a  hole"). 

TOM  HEAVEX-FIRE: 

47.  dsts'd'  t'sLnlsdd-,  "first  on-top-he-sat-down-the,"  i.e.  First- 
to-Mount  (his  Horse). 

48.  nldayd"  "prairie-chicken-the,"  i.e.  Prairie-Chicken. 

BOB  left-hand: 

49.  t'slst'dyd',  "Mink." 

50.  ts'a.  mizild-,  "beaver  his-neckwear-the,"  i.e.  Beaver-Col- 
lar. It  is  worth  noting  that  ts'a.  (Ath.  *tc'd-'')  is  no  longer  freely  used 
in  Sarcee  for  "beaver,"  perhaps  because  of  its  phonetic  identity  with 
is'k,  "excrement"  (Ath.  *tc'dn').  For  "beaver"  they  now  say  mitc'd 
dik'adi,  "his-tail  it-is-broad-the,  the  broad-tailed  one." 

51.  Nickname:  i'LiyLsl  gudlini,  "left  somewhere-self-be-the,"  i.e. 
Left-handed. 

dodging-a-horse  : 

52.  ddU'ca  «dgd/5'i7'La',  "his  (own)-horsc  he-runs-Ijehind-for 
protection-the,"  i.e.   Running-behind-his-Horse-for-Protection. 

53.  gutLkl'sinist'uu'id,  contracted  from  giilLi  U'sinist'dwu- 
"many-times  one-has-shot-an  (arrow j-at-him-the,"  i.e.  Often-Shot, 
at  (in  battle.) 
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PETER  BIG-PLUME : 

54.  t'aya  t'slntsxkt'Ld,  "in-the-water  one-has-thrown-him-the," 
i.e.  Thrown-in-the-\Vater. 

55.  niisl  ml'za,  "owl  his-child,"  i.e.  Owl-Child. 
JACK  big-plume: 

56.  misit'kgL-,  contracted  from  mlsl  t/'agr,  "owl  he-is-flying-the 
(past),"  i.e.  Owl-which-had-Flown-away. 

57.  k'atc'ddjiya,  "new-young-(bufTalo-)bull,"  i.e.  Recently- 
Turned-Bull,    tc'adjlya  is  a  "two  (or  three)  year  old  buffalo  bull." 

DICK  NIGHT : 

58.  mllU'cak'd-''t'igiidlX-  (final  vowel  rises  from  middle  to  high), 
contracted  from  -k'a  dt'igudUhl,  "his-horse-plural  it-is-bad-the,"  i.e. 
Bad-Horses,  Owning-Bad-Horses. 

JIM  starlight: 

59.  maya.zina  nayist'LtdzLya,  "wolf  he-is-lean-diminutive-the," 
i.e.  Lean-Wolf. 

60.  Nickname:  t'isgl'na',  "Policeman,"  said  to  refer  to  the  red 
jackets  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.  Jim  Starlight  is  the  police- 
man of  the  reserve. 

JOE  big-plume: 

61.  dc' k' dzd- sna,- ,  contracted  from  di-'k'dzi  tsna.-i,  "it-is-red-the 
he-eats-the,"  i.e.  Eating-Red-Things. 

JOHN  waters  (properly  head-above-water)  : 

62.  dlmazak'a  t'sLndnlsda.-,  "his  (own)  -knife-on  on-top-again-ht- 
sat-down-the,"  i.e.  He-who-again-Mounted-his-Knife. 

63.  na''^t'LHw'u  dlcgkc,  "he-weaves-something-the  (=spider)  he- 
is-black,"  i.e.  Black-Spider. 

MANY- WOUNDS : 

64.  gutLSLdl'xsLdik'ddL,  "many-times  he-has-been-wounded-the," 
i.e.  Often-Wounded. 

peter  MANY-WOUNDS : 

.    65.     l-'k'kyi  /'ai^'i,  "(buffalo-)  bull  three,"  i.e.  Three-Bulls. 

66.  Nickname:  siild',  "Woolly." 

CHARLIE  crow-chief: 

67.  ddit'cdk'a  t'ananlsda.,  "his  (own)  -horse-on  on-top-again-he- 
sat-down-the,"  i.e.  He-who-again-Mounted-his-Horse. 

68.  thidiyk-,  contracted  from  thidiyai'-i,  "dog-lip-hair  (  =  whis- 
kers) -the,"  i.e.  Dog-Whiskers. 

OSCAR  OTTER : 

69.  tiM.-'^fcL-  t'si.nas\ni,  "everyone  one-looks-at-him-the,"  i.e. 
Looked-at-by- Everyone. 
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GEORGE  big-crow: 

70.  /'su/a-  k"kt"aia,  "boy  male-l>e-the,"  i.e.  Hoy-M.iii,  Manly- 
Boy. 

PAT  grasshopper  (nicknamed  slim): 

71.  nldaydt^^-yi-,  contracted  fr()ni-ra7ii'-i,  "prairie-chicken- 
wing-the,"  i.e.  Prairie-Chicken-W'ing. 

JOHN  bull-collar: 

72.  nisfs'indisl  rtVi-dL,  "it-blows  (  =  wind)-against  he-runs," 
i.e.  Running-against-the-Wind 

GEORGE  big-plume: 

73.  dina  nits' it' Liy  a,  "person  he-is-small-diminutive-the,"  i.e. 
Small-Man. 

ANTHONY  DODGING-A-HORSE: 

74.  dL-'k'Allk'a  t'a.nlsda',  "he-is-white-on  on-t()|)-he-sat-down- 
the,"  i.e.  He-who-mounted-a-\\'hite-Horse. 

sleigh  (Cree  Indian  living  on  Sarcee  reserve): 

75.  U'sidds- {(Li,  "one-is-dragging-a  (sleigh)-the,"  i.e.  \\'hat-is- 
dragged-along,  Sleigh. 

big-knife: 

76.  ntimdjd'  ndc'a.'uni,  (first  word  assimilated  from  numazil' } 
"his-knife  it-is-big-the,"  i.e.  Big-Knife. 

77.  Nickname:  mazd'  "Knify,"  abbreviated  from  76. 

78.  mdU^cak'a  /Lawi,  "his-horse-plural  many-the,"  i.e.  Having- 
many-Horses.  This  name  refers  to  a  fact,  Big-Knife  having  by  far 
the  largest  herd  of  horses  on  the  reser\e. 

DAVID  one-spot  : 

79.  ts'agdzayak'i-,  contracted  from  -k'a'-l,  "weasel-foot-the," 
i.e.  Weasel-Foot.  Literally  translated,  "weasel"  is  "he-is-stone- 
smoothed-diminutive-the,"  i.e.  "the  one  whose  skin  is  smoothed 
(white)  with  a  stone." 

80.  Nickname:  mlzl  nldim'a,  "his-name  it-is-not,"  i.e.  Having- 
no-Name.  This  name  is  also  abbreviated  to  mizl  (cf.  absolute_mi::i' 
"his  name"). 

JOHN  WHITNEY  (also  Called  JOHN  one-spot): 

81.  dW'dni  yl'l'Lah,  "he-flies-ofT-the  (  =  eagle)  he-runs,"  i.e. 
Running-Eagle. 

WOLF-CARRIER  (deceased): 

82.  ma'Yazind''ydiA,  contracted  from  mdyiizina  i'ydi.i,  "wolf 
he-is-carrying-the,"  i.e.  Wolf-Carrier. 
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BIG-BELLY  (deceased  chief) : 

83.  k'ut'MlH\a.tc"i,  "down-hill-he-is-wont-to-run-the,"  i.e. 
Always-Running-Down-Hill. 

LIZARD  (deceased): 

84.  nd''t'inlya,  "Lizard"  (relative  diminutive  in  form,  but  ety- 
molog>'  uncertain;  connected  by  John  Whitney  with  T  Ina  "trail"). 
PiEGAN-BOY  (deceased): 

85.  t'sldd-sga.nat'sldsL-,"  Piegan-persons-boy-the,"  i.e.  Piegan- 
Boy. 

ROLLING-HILLS  (deceased) : 

86.  gudif cuW ,  "country-is-roUing-the,"  i.e.  Rolling-Country. 
BULL-HEAD  (deceased): 

87.  V'k'i-ts'i',  contracted  from  I'k'kyUs'ihi,  (bufifalo-)  bull- 
head-the,"  i.e.  Bull-Head. 

EAGLE-RIBS  (deceased)  ■} 

88.  dit' inlic' ak' a- ,  contracted  from  -tc'ak^d'i,  "eagle-ribs-the," 
i.e.  Eagle-Ribs. 

LITTLE-CHIEF  (deceased) : 

89.  xdik'idjUs'a'Ld,  "Chief-Little." 
LITTLE-BEAR  (deceased) : 

90.  nlnlya.ts\t'-Ld,  "Bear-Little." 
SPOTTED-EAGLE  (in  Origin  legend) : 

9L     dc't'ini   dl'dhcL,    "eagle    he-is-spotted-the,"    i.e.    Spotted- 
Eagle. 
CROW-FLAG  (in  origin  legend): 

92.  t'si's-i  xa.-'^yLS^a,-,  "crow  he-has-a  (pole)  -sticking-out-the," 
i.e.  Having-a-Pole-sticking-out  (of  his  painted  tent)  -with-a-Crow 
(for  a  flag), 

EATING-TREE-TOPS  (a  woman) : 

93.  Uc'diyd  giisna.-,  "tree-point-the  somewhere-  (she)  -eats-the," 
i.e.  Eating-Tree-Tops. 

STARLIGHT  (a  woman) : 

94.  ic-utc'i-',  "it-is-wcnt-to-shine-like-a-star-the-the,"  i.e.  She- 
who-Twinkles-like-a-Star. 

Comments  on  the  Names 
These  names  show  clearly  how  well  the  Sarcee  had  assimilated 
the  culture  of  the  other  Plains  tribes  with  which  they  came  into  con- 

'The  Sarcee  Indian  from  whom  Dr.  Goddard  obtained  most  of  his  Sarcee  text 
material.  See  P.  E.  Goddard,  "Sarsi  Texts,"  University  of  California  Pub.  in  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  vol.  11,  no.  3,  1915,  p.  191. 
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tact.  Almost  any  of  tluin  nii^lu  have  l)een  lx)rne  by  a  Blackfoot 
Indian.  Some  of  tliem  may,  in  fact,  he  duplicated  amon^j  the  Black- 
foot.  Captured- Two-Ciuns  or  Two-Ciuns  (no.  22),  for  instance, 
seems  to  bear  the  same  name  as  the  Two-Ciuns  that  Dr.  Wissler  has 
made  the  hero  of  a 'recent  Blackfoot  sketch,'  thou^^h  it  is  not  in  the 
least  likely  that  there  is  any  direct  connection  JK'tween  these  two 
names.  It  is  enouj^h  that  tliey  j^rew  out  of  the  same  cultural  soil  and 
were  patterned  on  a  nKxiel  common  to  the  Sarcee,  the  Bl.ickf(H)t, 
and  other  tribes  of  the  region.  We  do  not  know  enough  alK)Ut  the 
typical  method  of  Athabaskan  nomenclature  to  compare  the  Sarcee 
names  with  the  type  or  types  which  they  must  have  gr.idually  dis- 
placed. A  set  of  names  recently  obtained  from  a  Kutchin  Indian  of 
Fort  Yukon,  Alaska,  suggests  strongly  that  one  of  the  most  common 
types  of  Athabaskan  names  is  the  sobric}uet,  a  name  referring  to  some 
personal  peculiarity,  generally  laughable,  of  the  bearer  and  which  is 
avoided  in  his  presence  because  of  its  unflattering  implication.  Some 
interesting  linguistic  evidence  on  this  point  will  be  touched  on  later. 
Some  of  the  Sarcee  names,  particularly  the  nicknames,  are  of  this 
type,  but  the  majorit\-  refer  to  the  more  important  facets  of  Plains 
life.  They  imply  the  use  of  the  horse,  the  economic  predominance 
of  the  bufTalo,  warlike  ad\entures,  and  the  acquirement  of  sacred 
"medicines." 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  noting  that  not  a  few  of  the  Sarcee  names, 
for  instance  "Against-the-wind  he-runs"  (no.  72),  "Tree-tops  the-one- 
who  eats"  (no.  99),  and  "On-his-knife  the-one-who-again-mounted" 
(no.  62),  consist  of  more  than  a  single  word,  that  is,  are  phrases 
rather  than  true  compounds  or  simple  word-syntheses.  Their  form 
would  almost  suggest  that  they  were  somewhat  cumbrously  trans- 
lated from  equivalent  but  more  compact  terms  in  other  languages. 
In  Algonkian,  to  which  both  Western  Cree  and  Blackfoot  l)elong,  the 
possibilities  of  synthetic  structure  within  the  limits  of  a  well-unified 
word  are  probably  greater  than  in  Athabaskan.  Hence  many  Sarcee 
names  seem  better  adapted  to  these  languages  than  to  S.ircee  itself. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  likely  to  be  of  significance  that  all  the 
Kutchin  names  obtained  are  single  words,  including,  of  course, 
true  compounds. 

The  Sarcee  names  here  listed  ma\'  be  gr()ui)ed  into  a  nuinln'r  of 
fairly  distinct  types,  though  quite  a  number  of  them  l)elong  to  more 

•See  "Smoking-star,  a  Blackfoot  Shaman"  (in  "American  Indian  Life,"  edited 
by  Elsie  Clews  Parsons,  1^22),  p.  46. 
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than  one  type.     Some  of  these  types  are  much  better  represented 
than  others. 

I.     Names  of  Geographical  Reference:  Big-Prairie  (1) ;   Rolling- 
Country  (86). 

1 1 .  Tribal  Names:  Sarcee  (6) ;  Blood-Sarcee  (27) ;  Sarcee-W'oman 
(40);  Piegan-Boy  (85). 

III.  Animal  and  "Medicine"  Names.  These  are  grouped  to- 
gether because  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  without  further  information, 
whether  a  simple  animal  reference  like  "Mink"  is  concerned  with  a 
vision  or  not.  Needless  to  say,  the  supernatural  experience  referred 
to  is  not  necessarily  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  bearer  but  may  belong 
to  the  giver  of  the  name.  This  also  applies  to  names  referring  to 
war  adventures  or  other  incidents.  Animal  and  "medicine"  names 
may  be  conveniently  subdivided  into  three  groups,  (a)  Simple  or 
Qualified  Animal  Names:  Dog  (26);  Cow  (30);  Wolf  (31);  Gopher 
(46);  Prairie-chicken  (48);  Mink  (49);  Lizard  (84);  Little-Bear  (90); 
Black-Spider  (63) ;  Lean-Wolf  (59) ;  Running-Antelope  (4) ;  Running- 
Eagle  (81);  Owl-which-had-flown-away  (56);  Dog-Whiskers  (68). 
(b)  Names  referring  to  ''Medicines"  and  to  Animals  or  Parts  of 
Animals  considered  as  "Medicine":  Sacred  Otter  (17);  Wolf-Carrier 
(82);  Crow-Collar  (7);  Beaver-Collar  (50);  Bull-Collar  (34);  Bull- 
Shield  (33);  Crow-Flag  (92);  Kit-Fox-Tail  (19);  Crow-Ribs  (32); 
Eagle-Ribs  (88);  Duck-Neck  (39);  Prairie-Chicken-Wing  (71); 
Weasel-Foot  (79);  Thunder's-Child  (8):  Crow-Child  (371;  Owl-Child 
(55) ;  Painted-Stone  (35) ;  Having-a-Magnificent-Charm  (29; ;  Having- 
a-Yellow-Painted-Tent  (28) ;  Heaven-Fire  (23);  Starlight  (94);  Big- 
Knife  (76).  Note  the  patterns  "Crow-Collar"  and  "Owl-Child"  as 
those  most  typically  referring  to  the  manitou  relation,  (c^i  Buffalo 
Names:  Lame-Bull  (2);  Bull-Fat  (20);  Buflfalo's-Fetlock  (24);  Run- 
ning-Calf (36;  cf.  a,  nos.  4,  81);  Recently-Turned-Bull  (57);  Three- 
Bulls  (65);  Bull-Head  (87);  also  Bull-Shield  and  Bull-Collar  listed 
under  (b). 

IV.  Names  referring  to  Horses  and  Riding:  Rider  (11);  Single- 
Spotted-Pinto  (15);  Owning-Bad-Horses  (58);  Having-Many-Horses 
(78);  First-to-Mount  (47);  He-who-Mounted-a-White-Horse  (74); 
He-who-again-mounted-his-Horse  (67).  The  name  He-who-again- 
Mounted-his-Knife  (62)  belongs  to  the  "riding  pattern." 

V.  War  Names :  Captured-a-Gun-in-the-Middle(13  i ;  Captured- 
Two-Guns  (22);  Captured-an-Arrow  (41);  He-Stands-on-a-Gun  (16); 
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He-who-Charged-against  (the  ICncmy)  (38);  Often-Shot-at  (53); 
Oftcn-Woundcd  (64);  Running-l)ehind-his-Horse-for-Protecfi()n  (52). 

\'I.  Names  referriui^  to  huidvnts  or  Objects:  'Ihrown-m-lhc- 
VVater  (54);  Running-against-the-Wind  (72);  Always-Running-Down- 
Hill  (83);  Two-Vouths  (10);  Broken-Knife  (43);  Sleigh  (75);  Kating- 
Red-Things  (61);  liating-Tree-Tops  (93).  Some  of  these  are  likely 
to  ha\e  reference  to  war  or  "medicine"  experiences. 

VII.  Names  referrin^i  to  Personal  Characteristics:  He-is. i-Ciam- 
bler  (5);  Singer  (9);  Carpenter  (18);  Foliceman(6());  Many-Womancd 
(12);Looked-at-by-Everyone  (69);  Manly-Boy  (70);  Small-Man  (73); 
Little-Chief  (89);  Having-no-Name  (80);  Left-Handed  (51);  Toothed 
(25);  Woolly  (66);  Roughy  (44);  Longy  (45);  Shorty  (21);  While- 
Headed  (3);  Split-Ears  (14);  Red-Foot  (42).  Most  of  the  nicknames 
belong  to  this  type.  A  great  many  names  of  this  sort  are  also  used 
by  the  Kutchin  and  Navaho.^ 

There  are  four  names  of  our  list  which  have  a  \ery  speci.il  lin- 
guistic interest.    These  are: 

dzLLd'  "Roughy"  (44) 

t'cujd'  "Longy"  (45) 

siila'  "Woollv"  (66) 

wAca'  "Knify"  (77) 

They  are  sobriquets  directly  formed  with  the  "relati\e"  .md  posses- 
sive suffix  -d'  (Ath.  *  -e)  from  monosyllabic  adjectival  or  nominal 
stems.  Now  ordinarily  the  -a',  when  sufifixed  to  noun  stems  as  a 
possessive,  better  relating,  element,  requires  a  possessi\e  pronoun  or 
other  possessing  stem  before  the  noun  which  is  possessed,  e.g.  si- 
maz-a\  "my  knife"  (from  mas  "knife"),  s'l-Viiw-a  "my  water"  and 
dksL-t'uw-a  "leaf's  water,  tea"  (from  Cii  "water").  Adjecti\e 
stems,  unless  frequently  as  the  second  element  of  comixDunds 
(e.g.  ts'ddzLh  "stone-rough,  gravel"),  required  to  be  preceded  b>-  one 
or  more  prefixed  elements  (e.g.  dl-dziL  "rough  to  the  feel,"  dl-t'ciij 
"round  and  long,  cylindrical"),  i.e.  they  cannot  easily  be  used  as 
first-position  elements.  Sobriquets  like  mdza'  and  t\uja  ,  therefore, 
are  distinctly  peculiar  formations  and  seem  to  represent  an  archaic 
type  of  form  that  has  sur\i\ed  from  the  time  wIkmi  tiie  adjective 
(and  verb)  stem  had  a  greater  mobility  than  now  and  when  the 
"relative"  suffix  (Ath.  *-«',  *-«,  *-f.)  could  be  appended  to  a  mono- 


*  See  the  list  of  male  personal  names  in  The  Franciscan  Fathers,  A    VocabuLiry 
of  the  Navaho  Language,  St.  Michaels,  .Arizona,  II,  pp.  207  211 
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syllabic  stem  as  a  sort  of  particularizing  particle  without  the  help 
of  possessive  pronouns  or  other  limiting  elements. 

That  these  sobriquets  are  indeed  of  an  archaic  type  seems  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  of  their  occurrence  as  independent  words  in 
Navaho  and  Chipewyan  as  well.  Among  the  Navaho  examples 
given  by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  are  personal  names  like  yS'l-i 
"he  who  is  slightly  hunchbacked"  (Ath.  *ykl-^),  from  qeL  (i.e.  xe'L) 
"pack,  load,"  possessive  bi-y^el'  "his  load"  (Ath.*  .r el,  *mS-y€l-S); 
ch'i  'h-i  "he  with  the  hat" ;  gi'sh-i  "he  with  the  cane" ;  also  clan  names 
like  k'a'i  "willow-clan"  (Ath.  *k'ay-^)  and  yo'6  "bead-clan"  (Ath. 
*yo-i).  These  Navaho  names  are  identical  in  form  with  Sarcee 
nicknames  like  maz-a'  "Knify."  Chipewyan  examples  taken  from 
Father  Legoff^  are:  gay-e  "le  blanc,  Whity"  (cf.  de-l-gai  "white"  as 
independent  adjective-verb);  done  (i.e.  due)  "le  court.  Shorty" 
(cf.  independent  ne-d-doue  "short");  zenn  "le  noir,  Reddy"  (cf. 
independent  de-l-zenn  "black").  These  Chipewyan  nicknames  are 
parallel  to  our  Sarcee  t'cilj-d',  siil-d\  and  dziL-d\  In  Kutchin  the 
final  short  unaccented  vowel  dropped,  as  regularly  in  this  dialect. 
The  resulting  monosyllabic  adjective  forms  do  not  seem  to  be  used 
entirely  alone  but  require  a  preceding  noun.  Forms  like  Charlie 
t'cd-'  "ragged  Charlie,"  Sarah  yo-  "round,  plump  Sarah,"  and  Jinny 
laV  "sloppy  Jinny"  are  current  today.  Kutchin  forms  like  70",  lal 
are  regular  reflexes  of  Ath.  *y{'w)mj-e,  *lel-e,  which  belong  to  the 
same  general  type  as  our  Sarcee,  Navaho,  and  Chipewyan  examples. 


*  Le  Rev.  Pere  Laurent  LegoEF,  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Montagnaise,  Montreal, 
1889;  see  p.  30. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  American  Anthropologist  26,  108  —  119  (1924). 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 


Fang-Kuei  Li 


An  ExpcditicMi  lo  Ancicnl  America 

The  anthropologists  of"  the  University  o\'  Chicagi)  are  like  all  t>lher 
anthropologists  known  in  eonsidering  their  acadeniie  work  but  half, 
and  that  the  smaller  halt.  oC  their  work.  Kield  work  among  primitive 
l^ieoples  is  the  \er\  life  o(  their  diseipline.  In  aeeordance  wiih  this 
iradition.  Professor  Cole  and  1  have  been  de\iiling  a  great  deal  of 
attention  during  the  last  two  \ears  to  rormulating  plans  lor  an  anthro- 
pologieal  field  program. 

One  of  the  items  in  this  plan  which  has  especiall\  inleresicti  me  is  the 
intensive  linguistic  study  of  a  certain  group  of  American  Indian  tribes 
known  as  "Athabaskan"  or  "Dene."  These  tribes  ha\e  a  very  interesting 
and  irregular  distribution.  The  main  portion  o\'  them  is  settled  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  American  continent,  ranging  all  the  wa\  from 
Hudson  Bay  to  near  the  mouth  o(  the  ^  iikon  Ri\er  in  Alaska.  I  he 
southern  division  of  these  peoples  embraces  the  Navajo  and  Apache 
tribes  ol^  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Aside  from  a  few  isolated  Atha- 
baskan  tribes,  the  remainder  of  the  group  is  situated  in  two  geograph- 
ically sundered  areas  in  southwestern  Oregon  and  northwestern  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  the  southern  of  these  two  Pacific  groups  o(  .Xthabaskan 
tribes  which  especially  engaged  the  attention  o\'  the  lJni\ersity  oi'  Chi- 
cago during  the  summer  of  1927.  Wedged  in  among  a  large  number  o( 
linguistically  alien  tribes,  these  Californian  Athabaskans.  w  ho  have  been 
thoroughly  assimilated  in  their  mode  o\'  life  to  the  customs  o\'  their 
neighbors,  present  a  somewhat  puzzling  problem.  Important  linguistic 
and  ethnological  materials  on  certain  ol"  these  tribes,  parlicularls  the 
Hupa  o{  the  Trinity  River  Valley  and  the  Kalo.  had  been  published  by 
Dr.  P.  E.  Goddard,  of  the  American  Museum  o\'  Natural  History,  New 
^ork.  hut  my  comparati\e  interest  in  the  Alhabaskan  group  as  a  wlu>le 
and  in  its  relation  to  certain  other  languages  demanded  a  much  more 
refined  and  accurate  study  than  had  yet  been  made. 

Attention  was  particularly  concentrated  on  the  Hupa  Indians,  chietls 
because  their  language  seems  to  present  especially  archaic  features.  I  he> 
are  also  the  most  interesting  of  the  Californian  Athabaskans  in  cultural 
respects,   for  lhe\    share   in   the   \er\    peculiar   WMthwcst   Californian 
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culture  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Klamath 
River  and  of  the  Pacific  coast  at  its  mouth.  I  took  along  with  me  Mr. 
F.  K.  Li,  an  able  Chinese  student  who  is  specializing  at  the  university 
in  general  linguistics  and  who  was  eager  to  develop  a  first-hand  ac- 
quaintance with  field  methods  in  the  study  of  aboriginal  languages.  This 
is  probably  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  linguistic  science  that  a 
properly  trained  Chinese  student  has  studied  an  American  Indian  lan- 
^uaiic  in  the  field. 


A  Dying  Culture 

We  arrived  in  Hoopa,  the  site  of  a  small  Indian  reservation,  in  the 
latter  part  of  June,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  delightful  valley  tucked 
away  in  the  Coast  Range  mountains,  far  away  from  the  tourist  of  the 
highway  but,  sad  to  relate,  within  earshot  of  the  ubiquitous  Ford,  which 
seems  to  be  owned  by  every  Hupa  Indian  who  can  afford  the  initial 
outlay.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  we  soon  discovered  that  first  class 
informants  were  by  no  means  difficult  to  secure.  The  old  Indian  culture 
has  largely  disappeared,  it  is  true,  and  what  remains  of  it  cannot  resist 
the  inroads  of  modern  civilization  much  longer,  but  there  are  many  men 
and  women  who  still  remember  the  old  life  and  the  language  is  still 
spoken  in  its  purity  by  many  even  of  the  younger  people.  Mr.  Li  stayed 
with  me  [11]  long  enough  to  acquaint  himself  thoroughly  with  field 
methods  and  then  left  to  follow  up  a  few  clues  that  we  had  obtained 
that  might  lead  to  the  discovery  of  the  Mattole  language,  an  Athabaskan 
dialect  that  was  supposed  to  be  extinct.  Very  fortunately  Mr.  Li  suc- 
ceeded in  finding  an  Indian  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mattole  River,  in  the 
southern  part  of  Humboldt  County,  who  remembered  a  great  deal  of 
this  distinctive  Athabaskan  dialect,  though  he  had  not  spoken  it  for 
over  thirty  years.  This  means  that  Mr.  Li  was  able  to  rescue  for  science 
a  language  that  will  probably  prove  to  be  of  very  considerable  impor- 
tance in  reconstructing  the  original  features  of  the  whole  Athabaskan 
group -no  mean  feat  for  a  first  field  trip.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  Mr.  Li  proceeded  to  Round  Valley  reservation,  where  he  made 
a  record  of  the  Wailaki  language,  another  Athabaskan  dialect.  The 
combined  party,  therefore,  succeeded  in  making  a  rather  complete  and 
adequate  record  of  no  less  than  three  Athabaskan  languages  in  the 
course  of  the  summer's  work. 
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Aside  from  some  ineidental  uoik  on  iion-Alhabaskan  languages, 
which  took  up  only  a  small  share  ot  m>  altenlion.  I  de\olecl  a  litlle 
more  than  \\\o  monllis  o['  ei^nimuous  research  lo  the  studs  of  the 
language  and  culture  o\'  the  llupa  Indians.  I  was  very  fortunate  in 
securing  the  ser\ices  of  an  hulian  named  Sam  liroun  as  ms  chief 
interpreler  and  one  o['  my  best  mformants.  Sam  Mrown  is  a  curious 
combination  of  the  conservative  Indian  and  the  up-to-date  Indian  who 
has  become  too  sophisticated  lo  accept  the  teachings  of  his  forefathers 
willunil  criticism,  it  almost  seemed  al  limes  as  though  he  \sere  divided 
into  two  personalities.  One  half  of  him  was  lost  in  the  dim  past  ol" 
conceptions  that  are  almost  unintelligible  to  the  white  man.  The  other 
half  o'(  him  seemed  utterly  at  home  in  the  modern  world  o\  scienlific 
application  and  religious  scepticism.  Al  owk:  moment  Sam  would  speak 
of  some  mysterious  rock,  which  one  is  forbidden  to  touch,  with  obvious 
faith  and  awe.  At  another  he  would  turn  around  with  a  smile  and 
declare  that  the  old  beliefs  were  '"all  imagination."  This  dualism  of 
Sam's  was  extremely  fortunate  for  me.  for  it  meant  that  he  was  the 
ideal  interpreter  of  the  old  life  and  the  old  conceptit)ns  to  the  inquiring 
white  man.  There  were  other  interesting  Ilupa  informants  who  rendered 
important  assistance,  but  Sam  Brown  was  easilv  the  most  \aluable  of 
them  all. 

The  Hupa  tleld  trip  was  eminently  successful.  Many  intricate  points 
of  Hupa  phonetics  and  grammar  which  had  remained  obscure  were 
cleared  up,  so  that  it  will  now  be  possible  to  use  the  Hupa  evidence, 
along  with  that  previously  obtained  from  such  other  languages  as  Sarcee 
and  Navajo,  in  the  difficult  task  o[^  working  back  \o  earlier  Athabaskan 
conditions.  More  than  seventy-five  Hupa  texts  dictated  by  Sam  Brown 
and  other  Indians  made  a  valuable  record  for  the  ethnc>K^gicaI  studv  of 
the  Hupa,  while  a  good  deal  of  supplenientary  material  on  the  customs 
of  the  Indians  was  obtained  by  direct  questioning.  The  titles  of  some 
of  these  texts  will  give  an  idea  o\^  the  nature  o\'  the  material  secured: 
"How  Acorns  are  Treated,"  [12]  "The  .lumping  Dance,"  "Rules  o{  Daily 
Life:  Insults,"  "Tall-Boy's  Wife  Scolds  the  "I'oung  People,"  "Power  o\er 
the  Grizzly  Bear,"  "A  Woman's  Love  Medicine  for  Cietting  a  Man," 
"Prayer  in  Going  over  the  Trails  in  the  Mountains,"  "Medicine  I  iMiiuila 
Pronounced  over  a  Child  to  make  him  Wealths  and  Bra\e,"  "C'uhkI 
Looking  Men  and  Women,"  "The  .After- World,"  "  Ihe  least  o\'  the 
First  Salmon,"  "Medicine  Formula  to  Purify  i-»ne  who  has  Handled  a 
Corpse,"  "Tattooing,"  "Two  ^'oung  Men  \')o  Black  Magic,"  "A  Blas- 
pheming Village,"  "A  Medicine  l\trmula  lor  War." 
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Poetry  in  Hupa  Life 

The  life  that  is  revealed  by  such  texts  as  these  and  by  the  information 
obtained  in  answer  to  direct  inquiry  is  a  strange  and  in  many  ways  a 
beautiful  one.  Northwest  Californian  culture  had  been  described  in 
terms  that  led  one  to  think  of  these  Indians  as  interested  in  httle  else 
than  the  pursuit  of  individual  wealth.  This  impression,  while  not  wholly 
unfounded,  seems  to  me  to  be  unsound.  There  was  in  the  old  culture 
an  unsuspected  depth  of  feeling  for  things  sacred  and  beautiful.  In 
everything  that  he  did  the  Indian  of  the  old  time  felt  himself  in  touch 
with  supernatural  powers.  Everything  that  he  did  that  was  contrary  to 
the  proper  way  of  life  helped  to  "spoil  the  world,"  to  unsettle  that  very 
center  of  the  world  which  is  known  today  as  the  Hoopa  Valley.  The 
Indians  were  by  no  means  insensible  of  the  beauty  of  their  country.  In 
one  of  the  medicine  formulae  it  is  related  how  one  of  the  beings  of  the 
pre-human  epoch  went  about  in  search  of  adventure.  He  came  to  a  high 
point  from  which  he  looked  down  upon  the  Trinity  winding  in  and  out 
among  the  river  flats  which  were  later  to  become  the  sites  of  the  Hupa 
villages.  Overcome  by  the  beauty  of  what  he  saw,  he  cried  out,  "Why 
should  I  be  going  about  looking  for  other  lands  when  I  come  from  the 
most  beautiful  place  in  the  world?" 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  The  University  of  Chicago  Magazine  20, 
10—12  (1927).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
Magazine. 


A  Linguistic  Trip  among  the  Niuajc^  Indians 

The  summer  o\^  1929  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  method  in 
studying  the  customs,  languages  and  archeologieal  remains  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indians.  For  the  fust  time  in  the  liisior\  of  the  teaching  of  anthro- 
pology in  this  country  the  various  American  universities  interested  in 
the  scientific  study  of  our  aboriginal  population  ha\e  pooled  their 
resources  and  provided  opportunity  for  graduate  students  to  acquainl 
themselves  in  the  field  with  the  methods  and  problems  o\'  American 
Indian  Anthropology.  Owing  to  the  munificence  or.h)lin  1)  Rockefeller, 
Jr.,  and  of  the  Laura  Spellman  Rockefeller  Memorial  a  "Laboratory  of 
Anthropology"  has  been  founded  with  headquarters  at  Santa  Fe,  one 
of  the  purposes  of  which  is  to  look  after  the  field  researches  referred 
to.  During  the  present  season  the  university  groups  have  formed  them- 
selves into  three  parties.  One  of  these,  under  the  direction  o\'  Dr.  A.  V. 
Kidder,  has  been  carrying  on  work  at  the  famous  Pecos  mines  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  state  of  New  Mexico.  A  second  parts,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Kroeber  of  the  University  o\'  California,  has 
been  studying  the  customs  of  the  Hualapai  Indians  o\'  Arizona.  Ihe 
third  party,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Edward  Sapir.  o\'  the  L'ni\ersity 
of  Chicago,  has  devoted  itself  to  the  field  study  of  the  Navajo  language 
and  has  just  finished  its  work  on  the  Navajo  reservation. 

The  personnel  of  this  third  party  consists  of  eight  indi\iduals:  Dr. 
Sapir,  Father  Berard  Haile,  Harry  Hoijer,  W.  11.  Sassaman.  \  icior 
Riste,  Alden  Lillywhite,  Alden  Stevens  and  Dr.  Paul  Kirchhofi.  .\  word 
as  to  each  of  these.  Dr.  Sapir,  who  is  Professor  o\'  Anthropolog>  and 
General  Linguistics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  has  (ov  many  years 
been  interested  in  the  comparative  study  of  a  particular  group  ot  Indian 
languages,  those  known  as  Athabaskan,  which  stretch  uiih  man>  inter- 
ruptions from  the  interior  of  Alaska  and  the  Mackenzie  River  \alley, 
south  into  the  arid  country  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  When  the 
opportunity  was  presented  to  him  of  instructing  graduate  students  in 
linguistic  field  methods  he  chose  a  tribe  which  would  at  the  same  lime 
be  typical  of  the  life  o\^  the  Southwest  and  do\clail  into  the  special 
Athabaskan  researches.  The  Navajo,  the  most  pi^puKnis  and  in  many 
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ways  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  American  Indian  tribes,  seemed 
especially  suited  for  the  scene  of  operations  of  the  party.  Father  Berard 
Haile  IS  known  to  all  students  of  the  Southwest  as  the  authority  par 
excellence  on  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Navajo  and  the  party 
owes  a  very  special  debt  of  gratitude  to  him  for  his  active  participation 
in  the  work.  For  many  years  he  has  been  the  chief  scientific  spirit  in 
the  group  anonymously  known  to  anthropologists  as  "The  Franciscan 
Fathers"  with  headquarters  at  Saint  Michaels,  Arizona.  Of  late  years 
Father  Berard  has  been  relieved  from  practical  missionary  work  and 
has  been  able  to  devote  himself  to  the  scientific  study  of  primitive  folk. 
His  status  on  the  party  is  that  of  Fellow  representing  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  D.C.  Harry  Hoijer  is  a  young  graduate  student  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  who  had  already  had  some  experience  in  hn- 
guistic  field  work  in  Oklahoma  and  who  is  hoping  to  make  American 
Indian  linguistics  his  specialty.  He  is  also  a  Fellow  of  the  School  and 
represents  the  University  of  Chicago.  These  three  men  may  be  considered 
as  the  linguistic  professionals  of  the  group. 

Of  the  other  five  members  of  the  party,  Mr.  Sassaman,  another  Fellow 
representing  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  a  graduate  student  who 
expects  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  primitive  life  and  who  has 
been  getting  a  grounding  in  hnguistic  methods  as  an  aid  to  future 
ethnological  work.  Mr.  Riste,  a  Fellow  representing  the  University  of 
Washington  and  an  impending  graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  is  in  much  the  same  position.  Mr.  Lillywhite  came  not  as  a 
Fellow  but  as  a  graduate  student  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  while  Mr.  Stevens,  an  undergraduate  of 
the  same  university,  was  charged  with  the  task  of  looking  after  the  truck 
run  by  the  party  and  has  been  sharing  in  its  scientific  work  at  the  same 
time.  Dr.  Kirchhoff,  finally,  is  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  Fellow,  who 
has  come  from  Germany  to  study  American  field  methods  in  anthro- 
pology and  has  attached  himself  to  the  party  in  order  to  gain  some 
insight  into  linguistic  methods  as  an  aid  to  ethnological  research.  In 
many  ways  the  group  has  been  a  remarkable  one.  In  spite  of  considerable 
differences  of  training  and  interest  it  has  worked  together  as  a  most 
effective  unit  with  headquarters  at  Crystal,  New  Mexico.  Professionals 
and  novices  have  worked  together  on  the  same  problems  and  with  the 
same  Indians  and  have  assisted  each  other  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  three  older  Indians  were  engaged  to  dictate 
myths  and  accounts  of  Navajo  customs  in  their  own  language,  while 
three  younger  Indians  were  employed  to  add  to  this  material  and  to 
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interpret  all  oi'  it  for  the  benefit  oi  the  group.  The  time  was  di\idecl 
between  formal  analysis  of  the  linguistic  material  obtained  and  the  more 
rapid  work  o(  amassing  scientific  data.  In  this  way  instruction  was 
combined  with  original  research.  Dr.  Sapir  feels  that  the  season's  \sork 
has  been  decidedly  successful  in  both  respects.  Those  who  were  new  to 
the  task  of  working  out  the  phcMietics  aiul  structure  of  a  difficult  Indian 
language  by  the  direct  method  of  oral  dictation  ha\e  obtained  an  insight 
\nlo  this  \er\  specialized  l\pe  of  research  that  could  hartil\  have  been 
ohlamcd  in  an\  other  \\a\. 

.\l  the  same  lime  a  \er\  noteworthy  addiliiMi  has  been  made  to  our 
knowledge  o\'  the  Na\ajo  language  and  oi'  Navajo  lore.  In  thie  course 
o(  time  the  materials  gathered,  when  properly  worked  up,  will  be 
published  as  a  conlribulion  of  the  Laboralor\  of  Anthropology  to  our 
scientific  researches  in  the  Southwest. 

One  cannot  close  this  account  w  ithoul  a  word  on  the  practical  conduct 
oi'  the  expedition.  The  truck,  which  was  purchased  for  the  parly  in 
Chicago,  gave  it  great  freedom  t>f  moxcmciit.  a  ncccssit\  in  so  scattered 
and  thinly  populated  a  country  as  the  Na\ajo  reservation,  so  that  in 
addition  to  its  proper  linguistic  work  the  party  was  in  a  position  to  take 
in  quite  a  little  of  the  life  o\'^  the  natives.  No  better  headquarters  could 
ha\c  been  selected  than  Crystal,  New  Mexico,  al  which  excellent  accom- 
modations were  provided  by  Charles  Newcomb,  an  Indian  trader  who 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  practical  experience  with  the  Nasajo  Indians 
and  who  in  a  hundred  little  ways  has  helped  materialls  to  make  the 
work  of  the  party  a  practical  success.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  alsi>  to 
mention  the  very  generous  spirit  in  which  Mrs.  Charles  Newcomb  has 
ministered  to  all  the  wants  of  the  part\.  One  and  all  o\'  them  feel  that 
ihey  have  had  to  endure  very  little  oi'  the  expected  rigors  of  field  work 
but  have  had  all  the  comforts  and  hospitality  which  one  associates  with 
the  amenities  of  civilized  life. 


lidilorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  /7/c  (inllup  Iiuhpciuhn!  (Ceremonial  F:dition. 
Aug.  23,  1929.  Gallup.  New  Mexico).  1      2. 


A  Note  on  Na\;iho  l\)Ucr> 
with  Albert  Ci.  Sandosal 

Few  of  the  Naxahi^  women  oftoJav  reiiieiiiher  the  preeise  teehniquc 
of  Navaho  pottery;  lewer  still,  ifans,  still  make  this  erude  ware.  At  Dr. 
A.  V.  Kidder's  request  I  tried  in  the  eourse  o\'  Held  work  ammiu  the 
Navaho  in  the  summer  o['  192^)  to  assemble  a  lew  laets  about  pottery 
making,  bin  eould  gel  nothing  tangible  on  the  subjeel  till  ihe  latter  part 
of  the  fall  of  1929,  when  1  reeeived  a  letter  from  my  interpreter,  Albert 
G.  Sandoval,  of  Lukaehukai,  in  answer  to  m\  suggestion  that  he  make 
inquiries  among  the  older  women.  The  passage  dealing  with  poiicrv 
reads  as  follows  (slightly  edited  by  E.S.): 

I  uani  lo  icll  \ou  what  I  round  i>ul  ahiuH  ihc  Na\aho  pi>ticr>.  I  got  ihis  from  my 
molhcr-m-law.  who  used  to  make  some.  She  says  that  first  you  look  for  a  certain  kind 
of  mud  (adobe),  the  kind  that  is  not  apt  to  crack  when  it  starts  to  dry.  She  says  that  it 
is  rather  hard  [o  find  this  kind  o\'  mud.  It  is  reddish  in  color  and  very  sticky  when  you 
start  to  work  it.  And  then  \ou  pick  some  of  the  broken  pottery  around  in  the  rums  in 
the  Na\aho  country,  and  then  you  grind  that  potter\  up  and  mix  it  with  the  adotv  and 
work  ii  into  a  stiff  dough,  so  that  you  can  work  the  clay  into  any  shape  you  want  and 
it  is  ready  to  be  made  into  a  pot  or  bowl. 

First  you  take  a  piece  of  that  clay  and  llatien  it  out  and  shape  it  like  a  sauce -dish 
in  an\  size  you  want.  Next  you  take  small  pieces  of  the  soft  clay  you  prepared  and  roll 
them  as  a  baker  rolls  out  the  di>ugh  when  he  is  baking  bread,  and  wind  them  around 
one  on  top  of  the  [576]  other,  using  a  corn-cob  to  smooth  it  inside  and  out  as  you  go 
along  to  the  finish.  When  you  have  it  all  finished  and  the  pot  is  dr\.  but  ni>t  too  dry, 
\ou  use  a  small  boulder,  about  the  si/.e  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  ver\  smooth,  lo  rub  it  and 
polish  It  in  that  way.  She  says  you  are  to  keep  the  po{  inside  of  a  hogan  while  doing 
this  because  if  \ou  do  it  outside  or  in  the  draught,  the  po\s  are  liable  to  crack  on  you. 
And  another  thing  — not  cverybod\  can  go  into  where  the\  are  making  pots  because  it 
is  bad  luck,  that  is.  you  are  bound  to  have  bad  luck  if  \ou  allow  e\er\bod\  lo  come 
and  watch  you. 

^ou  keep  those  pots  inside  of  the  hogan  until  they  are  pcrlectl>  dr\,  and  when  the> 
are  thoroughly  dried  you  are  read)  to  bake  (i.  e..  fire)  them.  In  baking  them,  you  rub 
together  sheep  manure,  enough  to  completely  cover  \our  pots,  and  set  fire  to  the  sheep 
manure  with  the  pots  in  it.  Let  it  burn  gradualK,  and  when  it  all  burns  up.  sour  pots 
are  ready  for  the  pitch,  which  you  ha\e  read\  for  them  Ihe  pitch  \o\.i  appK  to  the 
pots  while  it  is  ho[.  .And  that  is  about  as  well  as  I  can  expl.iin  the  making  of  pots  to 
you  in  fnglish. 
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Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  American  Anthropologist  32,  575-576  (1930). 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 


A  Navaho  Sand  Painlinii  Blankcl 

AS  is  well  known,  the  Xavaho  Indians  have  of  lau-  years  takrn  to  ihe 
-^^  weaving  of  sand  painting  blankets,  that  is  to  say  blankets  in  which  the 
usual  geometrical  designs  are  replaced  by  more  or  less  faithful  copies  of  sand 
paintings  belonging  to  the  great  curing  ceremonies  knt)wn  as  "chants,"  such 
as  the  Night  Chant,  the  Mountain  Chant,  and  the  Shooting  Chant.  As  the 
actual  sand  paintings  of  the  rituals  must  be  destroyed  before  nightfall  of 
the  day  on  which  they  are  laid  down  in  the  ceremonial  hogan  and  as,  fur- 
ther, it  is  forbidden  for  the  "chanter"  to  keep  a  permanent  record  of  the 
sand  paintings  which  are  part  of  his  curing  ritual,  these  sand  painting 
blankets  are,  by  definition,  blasphemous — doubly  so,  indeed,  for  to  the 
wrong  of  preserving  what  should  be  a  transitory  moment  of  holiness  is 
added  that  of  an  illegitimate  transfer  of  the  picturing  of  an  episode  in  a 
ritualistic  origin  legend  from  a  sacred  context  to  a  mundane  article  of  sale. 
The  older  Navaho  are  said  to  be  very  much  opposed  to  these  blanket^  but 
the  demand  of  the  white  man  appears  to  be  more  powerful  than  religious 
sentiment. 

The  weaver  has  a  simple  expedient  for  warding  otT  the  curse  which  fol- 
lows a  tampering  with  holy  things.  By  deliberately  changing  the  sand  paint- 
ing design  here  and  there  she  feels  that  she  absolves  herself  from  the  charge 
of  blasphemy.  The  blanket  decoration  looks  like  a  genuine  sand  painting  to 
the  white  man  but  to  the  gods  and  instructed  Navaho  the  departures  from 
ritualistic  accuracy  put  the  woven  blanket  into  the  class  of  profane  objects. 
No  curse  need  follow  the  weaving — at  least,  so  it  is  hoped. 

The  blanket  figured  in  this  paper^  was  purchased  by  the  writer  in  the 
summer  of  1929  at  Crystal,  New  Mexico,  one  of  the  less  frequented  trading 
posts  on  the  Navaho  reservation.  It  was  made  by  Manuel  Denetsonc's  wife, 
according  to  the  trader,  Mr  Charles  Newcomb.  A  Navaho,  Albert  Sandoval, 
who  was  then  interpreting  for  the  writer,  very  kindly  went  over  the  details 
of  the  design  with  him  and  pointed  out  what  he  considered  to  be  its  "in- 
accuracies." He  was  naturally  unable  to  say  which  departures  were  inten- 
tional, which  due  to  a  faulty  memory.  The  latter  possibility  is  by  no  means 
to  be  excluded,  for  a  weaver,  like  any  other  non-chanter,  would  only  have 
sporadic  opportunities  for  seeing  any  particular  sand  painting  and  might 
readily  have  failed  to  note  minor  details  in  the  composition.  It  is  obviou.s. 


'  My  thanks  are  due  Mrs  C.  S.  Ford  for  the  drawinR  of  the  Ijlankcl  dcsifin  and  to  her  and 
Dr  C.  S.  Kord  for  calling  my  attention  to  a  numher  of  details  in  the  dcsijai,  to  Father  Herard 
Haile  for  one  or  two  points  of  terminology. 

()09 
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however,  that  certain  gross  "errors"  in  this  blanket  were  intentional  and 
it  seemed  to  be  Albert  Sandoval's  feeling  that  few  of  them  were  due  to 
mere  ignorance.  His  comments  are  given  for  the  light  they  throw  on  an 
interesting  phase  of  Navaho  psychology. 

According  to  Albert  Sandoval,  the  sand  painting  woven  into  this  blan- 
ket belongs  to  the  Male  Version  of  the  so-called  Shooting  Chant  (na'at'oe- 
bik^'lO-^  A  somewhat  similar,  but  by  no  means  equivalent,  sand  painting 
was  published  by  Natalie  Curtis  (Burlin)  in  "The  Indians'  Book,"  plate 
opposite  page  366  (edition  of  1923),  and  is  referred  by  her  to  the  Mountain 
Chant.'  The  four  sacred  figures  represent,  from  left  to  right,  the  Holy 
Young  Man  (dineh  diTini),  the  Holy  Young  Woman  (c'ik^h  di7ini),  the 
Holy  Boy  (ki7eh  diTini),  and  the  Holy  Girl  ('at'ed  di7ini).  The  body  of 
the  Holy  Young  Man  is  all  black  and  is  covered  with  white  zigzags  repre- 
senting forked  lightning  ('acinlX'is).  These  lightning  lines  should  not  only 
run  down  towards  the  feet  but  also  up  to  the  wrists  [1].'*  The  feet  are  miss- 
ing [2];  they  should  be  accompanied  by  "black-edged  moccasins"  (ke  b%h 
nas|jd)  [3].*  The  anklets,  right-angular  attachments  to  the  missing  feet, 
represent  lightning.  They  should  be  black,  not  red  and  blue  [4],  and  they 
should  have  four  corners,  not  three  [5].  The  two  bars,  blue  and  red,  at  the 
knees  should  also  appear  at  the  ankles  [6]  and  at  the  wrists  [7].  The  placing 
of  the  bars — whether  blue-red  or  red-blue  in  the  direction  away  from  the 
face — is  of  importance.  In  the  former  case  the  chant  to  which  the  sand 
painting  is  attached  is  a  "blessing-way  chant"  (h6zQ"|i  hatal) ;  in  the  latter, 
a  "fighting-way  chant"  (dezla-  hatal).  The  "fighting-way  chant"  is  ap- 


*  Phonetic  note:  The  orthography  employed  in  this  paper  is  strictly  phonemic.  The  char- 
acters c  and  c  represent  ts  (of  English  hats)  and  "/c"  (of  English  chew)  respectively;  s  is  "c" 
(of  English  shoe),  z  is  "j"  (of  French  je);  5  and  5  are  "dz"  and  "dj"  (of  English  adze  a.nd  judge, 
approximately);  \  is  tl  (lateral  affricative) ;  7  is  velar  voiced  spirant  before  a,  prepalatal  voiced 
spirant  before  e  and  i  ("rubbed"  y);  t\  k',  c',  c',  X'  are  glottalized  stops  and  afiricatives.  Sylla- 
bles with  acute  accent  (e.g.  d)  are  high-toned;  unmarked  syllables  (e.g.,  a=d)  are  low-toned. 

'  I  owe  this  reference  to  Miss  Eva  M.  Horner,  formerly  a  graduate  student  in  anthropol- 
ogy at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

*  The  numbers  in  brackets  represent  "errors."  Mrs  Burlin's  sand  painting  shows  the 
lightning  Unes  from  the  knees  to  the  feet  and  from  the  elbows  to  the  wrists  in  figures  1,  2,  and 
4,  and  from  the  knees  to  the  feet  alone  in  figure  3. 

*  In  Mrs  Burlin's  sand  painting  the  feet  are  shown  and  underneath  them  are  bars,  bor- 
dered in  black  and  red,  which  probably  represent  moccasins.  In  the  song  (p.  368)  which  the 
chanters  sing  "while  dressing  the  runners  to  represent  the  Divine  Ones"  pictured  in  her  sand 
painting  occur  the  lines: 

Moccasins  decked  with  black, 
Thereof  he  telleth. 
The  Navaho  text  has  "ke-pa-nashjini"  for  the  first  line. 
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propriate  for  a  patient  who  is  l)ii  by  a  ralllesnakc,  struck  by  lightning,  or 
hurt  by  water.  The  present  sand  painting,'  obviously  goes  with  a  "blessing- 
way  chant." 

The  skirt,  skirt  fringes,  and  belt  fringes  can  be  decorated  to  suit  the  in- 
dividual fancy.  The  arm  fringes,  or  j)endants,  must  be  yellow  and  brown, 
not  yellow  and  black  [8],"^  as  in  the  blanket.  The  lower  lips  of  these  fringes 
should  be  decorated  in  black  and  red,  not  blue  [9]  and  red,  with  a  white 
strip  on  each  side.  The  neck  should  always  have  a  ground  of  blue  and  four 
red  stripes,  not  three  [10],  as  in  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Young  Man  of  our 
blanket;  the  other  figures  are  correctly  represented  with  four  red  stripes  at 
the  neck.  The  order  of  the  blue  and  red  stripes  does  not  matter.'  The  hori- 
zontal yellow  bar  at  the  bottom  of  the  face  represents  the  evening  twilight 
(nahocoi).  Instead  of  the  inner  red  border  at  the  top  of  the  face  there 
should  be  a  bar  of  white  [11],  representing  the  dawn  (hayo  Ika  I),  .\bove 
the  yellow  bar  there  might  be  a  parallel  one  of  blue,  representing  the  sky 
blue  (nahode  X'iz),  and  across  the  eyes  another  horizontal  bar  of  black, 
representing  the  night  or  darkness  (cahalxel);  but  these  mid<lle  bars  arc 
generally  omitted.  The  white,  blue,  yellow,  and  black,  if  all  present,  are  an 
obvious  replica  of  the  colors  of  the  four  cardinal  points  (east,  south,  west, 
and  north).*  The  face-color  is  always  brown,  here  represented  by  the  ground 
color  of  the  weaving,  and  is  laid  down  before  the  other  colors  are  put  on. 
The  ear-pendants  (|aX'6})  are  of  red  and  blue,  representing  turquoise  and 
red  shell  respectively,  and  the  white  line  in  the  blue  represents  the  string 
which  attaches  the  pendants  to  the  lower  face-corners.  The  ve-rticil  red 


'  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  black  is  a  purely  technical  subslituu-  i^r  nrown, 
as  the  ground  color  of  the  blanket  is  a  brown,  against  which  a  decorative  brown  would  not 
stand  out. 

'  This  discrepancy,  as  Dr  and  Mrs  Ford  point  out,  is  probably  due  to  a  technical  slip  in 
the  weaving.  "Figure  2,"  they  remark,  "has  four  red  stripes  on  the  neck,  as  is  quite  plain  from 
the  blanket,  although  in  the  picture  the  red  band  melts  in  with  the  red  color  of  the  dress.  If 
the  blanket  was  woven  from  right  to  left,  the  following  is  a  likely  explanation  of  the  differences 
in  the  neck-band  representations 

"Figure  4  is  correctly  represented  with  four  red  bands  on  a  background  of  blue.  Figure  .? 
is  also  correctly  represented  with  four  red  bands  on  a  Imckground  of  blue,  l)Ut  the  order  is 
different.  In  figure  3  the  blue  band  appears  first  immediately  beneath  the  yellow  bonier  of  the 
face.  In  figure  2  this  blue  band  was  kept  in  the  same  position  as  in  figure  .V  This  necessitated, 
although  four  red  bands  were  meant,  the  running  of  the  red  into  the  red  of  the  dress.  It  thus 
appeared  to  the  weaver  that  there  were  only  three  red  baniis  in  t'lgurc  2,  a  representation  which 
was  continued  in  figure  1." 

'  See  "An  Ethnologic  Dictionary  of  the  Navaho  Language"  of  The  Franciscan  Fathers, 
p.  40,  for  the  four  colored  lights:  "first  light  and  early  dawn,"  "azure,  the  deep  sky  blue  at 
dawn  or  sunset,"  "the  yellow  light  at  sunset,"  and  "darkness,  dark  light  of  the  north." 
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bars  on  the  side  of  the  face — the  connecting  one  should  be  white,  as  we  have 
seen — represent  a  face  paint  of  red  ochre  (cih).  All  around  the  head  (pre- 
sumably only  the  sides  and  top  are  meant)  is  a  border  of  black,  not  blue 
[12],  representing  the  hair,  and  about  this  in  turn  is  a  concentric  border  of 
red,  representing  horse-hair  (If^a')-  The  two  parallel  right-angled  strips 
of  white  erected  on  the  head  represent  string  for  the  tying  of  soft  breast 
feathers  ('ac'os)  to  the  hair.  These  feathers  are  represented  by  the  heavier 
white  bar.  Under  this  bar  is  a  slender  line  of  black  and  spots  of  red  and 
yellow  (in  figure  2  the  red  spot  is  missing),  representing  a  turkey  tail 
(t^zi-ce').  The  color  scheme  of  this  turkey  tail  is  incorrect  [13].  It  should 
be  red,  blue,  yellow — starting  from  the  string — followed  by  the  flange  of 
white  at  the  tip. 

The  second  figure,  the  Holy  Young  Woman,  should  be  corrected  in  a 
number  of  features  as  for  the  Holy  Young  Man  [2,  3,  6-13].  She  wears  a 
dress  of  various  colors — red,  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  black.  The  order  of 
these  colored  triangles  does  not  matter,  the  ornamentation  being  purely 
decorative,  not  ritualistic,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  skirt  and  fringes. 
Albert  Sandoval  considered  the  use  of  the  yellow,  blue,  white,  and  black 
correct,  but  was  not  convinced  that  the  red  was  allowable  [14?],  for  red  is 
the  color  of  blood  and  should  not  be  used  except  where  ritually  prescribed. 
If,  therefore,  the  blanket  weaver  has  here  been  in  error,  it  is  probably 
through  ignorance  rather  than  intent.  Both  the  legs  and  the  arms  [15] 
should  have  a  straight  line  of  black  [16],  to  represent  the  flash  lightning 
(haco'ol7al).  The  curved  attachments  to  the  feet  represent  the  rainbow, 
which  should  have  a  strip  of  white  [17]  between  the  red  and  the  blue  (see 
below). 

The  third  figure,  the  Holy  Boy,  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  first,  aside  from 
the  four  red  bars  of  his  neck,  which  is  not  a  relevant  contrasting  feature, 
the  reversed  order  of  the  red  and  blue  lines  inside  the  skirt,  an  immaterial 
ornamental  variation,  and  the  object  that  he  should  be  holding  in  his  right 
hand  (see  below).  Needed  corrections  should  be  made  as  for  the  Holy 
Young  Man  [1-9,  11-13]. 

The  fourth  figure,  the  Holy  Girl,  is  an  exact  replica  of  the  second,  aside 
from  the  different  color  scheme  of  her  dress  (blue,  white,  green,  gray,  red, 
and  black,  which  is  a  purely  decorative,  not  ritualistic,  contrast,  the  pres- 
ence of  the  red  spot  in  the  turkey  feather  and  of  blue-red  bands  on  the 
wrists,  the  difference  of  order  in  the  red  neck-bands,  and  the  object  that 
she  should  be  holding  in  her  right  hand  (see  below).  Needed  corrections 
should  be  made  as  for  the  Holy  Young  Woman  [2,  3,  6-13,  14?,  15-17]. 

The  circular  objects  of  blue  and  black-spotted  white  which  the  divine 
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figures  hold  in  their  hands  are  all  incurred,  l)einR  merely  decorative  sub- 
stitutes for  the  correct  objects,  which  quintesscnlially  define  the  holy  be- 
ings. These  missing  objects  were  evidently  felt  to  be  too  sacred  to  be  repre- 
sented in  a  blanket.  Albert  Sandoval  was  not  sure  what  these  substituted 
symbols  were  meant  to  indicate  but  thought  they  might  be  baskets.  In  that 
case  the  three  black  spots  might  mean  coninnal  or  an  otTcriin;  ff  pollen.  The 


Fig.   1.  Color  scheme  of  a  N'avaho  sand  painlinK  l-lankel  (52iX56  inches) 

Holy  Young  Man  should  hold  a  black  bow  ('alti  n  dilxit)  in  his  left  hand 
[18]  and  a  ceremonial  object  known  as  "feathered  with  an  eagle  tail- 
feather"  ('ace'  be  st'an)  in  his  right  [19].  The  Holy  Young  Woman  should 
hold  a  yellow  bow  known  as  'altj  celkani-  ("the  bow  of  ceikani  ,"  a  wood 
doubtfully  identified  as  "yellow  mahogany")  in  her  left  hand  [20)  and  a 
"feathered  cane"  (gisist'd  n  =  gis  yist'a  n)  in  her  right  [21).  The  Holy  Boy. 
like  the  Holy  Young  Man,  should  hold  a  black  bow  in  his  left  hand  [181 
but,  by  contrast,  has  a  "yellow-feathered  arrow"  (ce  '  k'isdi  coi)  in  his  right 
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(22j.  The  Holy  Girl  has  the  yellow  bow  of  the  Holy  Young  Woman  in  her 
left  hand  [20]  but  in  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  "red-feathered  arrow" 
(t'alci-'k'a-')[23]. 

The  border  of  blue  and  red  which  surrounds  the  four  holy  beings  on 
three  sides  is  called  "a  string"  ('aX'61)  and,  according  to  the  sand  painting, 
may  be  interpreted  as  rainbow,  lightning,  or  smoke.  In  this  sand  painting 
the  border  must  be  taken  as  the  rainbow  (nax'i'lid),  which  goes  with  the 
represented  figures,  for,  according  to  the  well-known  Navaho  belief,  the 
supernaturals  travel  through  space  with  the  flinging  of  the  rainbow.  It  is 
colored  like  the  rainbow-anklets  of  the  Holy  Young  Woman  and  the  Holy 
Girl,  which  are  in  error,  however,  in  not  having  the  dividing  strip  of  white 
[17]  which  is  properly  shown  in  the  rainbow  border.  The  surrounding  white 
of  the  rainbow  is  correct.  The  disconnected  white  bars  at  the  ends  of  the 
rainbow,  however,  are  merely  a  substitute  for  the  head  [24]  and  tail  [25], 
which  are  respectively  at  the  left  and  right  ends,  sunwise  movement. 

The  figure  at  the  upper  right  is  the  bat  (|a'abani),  the  door-guard.  His 
representation  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes,  but  Albert  Sandoval  thought  there 
was  something  missing  [26?].  The  bluebird  (doli)  to  the  left  of  the  bat  does 
not  belong  to  this  sand  painting  at  all  [27].^  The  tentacled  object  at  the 
upper  left  represents  a  tobacco  pouch  (nat'ohzis).  The  forked  lines  of  red, 
blue,  and  white  attached  to  the  right  side  of  the  pouch  should  both  curve  in 
(lower  right  to  upper  left)  like  goat  horns  [28]  and  should  fork  into  three  or 
five  white  lines,  not  two  [29].  The  number  of  middle  white  lines  too  should 
be  three  or  five,  not  two  [30].  All  these  corrections  for  the  pouch  strings 
on  the  right  apply  to  those  on  the  left  except,  of  course,  for  the  counter- 
curve  of  the  "goat  horns."  At  the  end  of  each  of  the  white  lines  the  crescents 
of  red  and  black,  which  are  deer  hoofs,  should  be  three  or  five  in  number, 
not  two  [31].  Along  the  upper  and  lower  sides  of  the  pouch,  presumably  on 
the  outside,  there  should  be  a  white  zigzag  line  for  forked  lightning  [32]. 
The  blue  circle  on  the  pouch  represents  the  sun.  The  blue  triangle  repre- 
sents a  pipe,  which  is  supposed  to  be  lit  by  the  sun.  It  should  have  a  white 
line  at  the  base  to  indicate  ash  [33].  The  long  red  and  blue  line  attached  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  pouch  represents  the  pouch  string.  It  should  not  connect 
with  the  Holy  Young  Man  [34]  but  should  merely  run  out  a  little  from  the 
pouch.  Bat  and  tobacco  pouch  always  go  together  in  the  sand  paintings. 

Albert  Sandoval  remarked  that  the  figures  of  a  sand  painting  must  never 
touch  each  other.  If  they  do,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  people  are  going  to  have  a 

'  Mrs  Burlin's  sand  painting  has  no  blue  bird  at  the  top  but  only  two  bats  facing  each 
other,  corresponding  to  the  bat  and  tobacco  pouch  of  our  sand  painting  except  that  the  two 
bats  are  centered  between  the  second  and  third  figures. 
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fight.  Such  a  sand  painting  as  this  would  lake  eight  men  working  together 
about  three  hours  to  hiy  down.  They  start  from  the  tenter  and  work  out- 
ward. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  state  categorically  what  is  the 
nature  of  these  thirty-four  (and  possibly  other)  "errors."  It  seems  fair  to 
assume  that  not  all  of  them  are  intentional  departures  from  the  ritualistic 
norm  but  that  some  of  them  are  due  to: 

1.  Unfamiliarity  wath  the  minor  details  of  the  sand  painting  [such,  |)cr- 
haps,  as  nos.  4,  5-7,  9,  1 1-14,  16,  17,  27,  ii,  34).  It  seems  difVicult  to  believe, 
however,  that  the  insertion  of  the  bluebird  [27]  is  a  mere  transfer  from  other 
sand  paintings  in  which  it  is  in  place.  Can  it  be  that  the  weaver  inserted  the 
delightsome,  happiness-bringing  bluebird  as  a  personal  good-luck  token  to 
take  away  the  curse  of  handling  a  ritualistic  design  for  non-ritualistic  pur- 
poses? 

2.  Technical  dilTiculties  [e.g.,  no.  8,  already  ci)mmented  on)  or  oversights 
[e.g.,  no.  10].  To  produce  a  set  of  goat-horn  curves  [no.  28]  in  a  medium 
such  as  a  woven  blanket  would  probably  have  demanded  more  care  than 
the  weaver  thought  worth  while. 

3.  "Undercutting,"  the  well-known  Navaho  trick  of  always  leaving  out 
something,  however  trivial,  in  a  communication  involving  holy  things,  such 
as  telling  an  origin  legend,  teaching  the  novice  a  chant,  copying  a  sand 
painting  [such,  perhaps,  as  nos.  3,  26,  29-32]. 

The  last,  generalized,  motive  leads  insensibly  to  the  specific  fear  of  copy- 
ing peculiarly  holy  symbols  without  ritualistic  justification.  The  omissions 
and  substitutions  that  come  under  this  head  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
other  than  intentional.  They  comprise  in  this  blanket,  with  nos.  1.  2.  and 
15  still  doubtful: 

[1,  15]:  lightning  up  to  wrist  of  holy  beings  omitted,  presumably  i)i.Hau--(.- 
of  fear  of  lightning  in  their  hands; 

[2,  15]:  lightning  interrupted  at  lower  end  by  absence  of  feet  and  moc- 
casins, perhaps  to  disconnect  representations  of  holy  beings  from  attached 
lightning  and  rainbow  symbols; 

[18,  19]:  substitution  of  "baskets"  for  black  bow  and  ceremonial  object 
with  eagle  tail-feather  in  hands  of  Holy  Young  Man.  to  avoid  significant 
identification  of  figure  in  blanket  with  figure  in  actual  saml  j>ainting; 

[20,  21]:  substitution  of  "baskets"  for  yellow  bow  and  feathered  cane  in 
hands  of  Holy  Young  Woman,  to  avoid  significant  identification; 

[18,  22]:  substitution  of  "baskets"  for  black  bow  and  yellow-feathered 
arrow  in  hands  of  Holy  Boy,  to  avoid  significant  identification; 
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[20,  23]:  substitution  of  "baskets"  for  yellow  bow  and  red-feathered  ar- 
row in  hands  of  Holy  Girl,  to  avoid  significant  identification; 

(24,  25] :  substitution  of  white  bars,  a  purely  decorative  feature,  for  head 
and  tail  of  rainbow,  presumably  to  avoid  significant  animation  of  rainbow. 

In  brief,  the  holy  beings,  essentially  characterized  by  continuous  light- 
ning from  hand  to  foot,  by  the  swift  animated  rainbow  which  is  their  holy 
symbol  of  progress,  and,  above  all,  by  the  symbolic  bows  and  feathered  ob- 
jects which  they  hold,  are  deprived  of  their  ritualistic  reality.  There  is  no 
true  animation  in  the  blanket  design.  It  is  a  dead  decoration  and  the  weaver 
may  reasonably  hope  to  remain  free  from  sin. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  American  Anthropologist  37,  609  —  616  (1935). 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 


Hupa  Tattooing 


CHIN  TATTOOING  FOR  WOMEN,  as  is  Well  kiiown.  is  clianictoristic  of  the  tribes 
of  northwestern  and  central  Calif(»rnia  anil  northward  into  Orefjon.  The 
custom  is  described  for  the  Hupa  by  P.  E.  Uoddard  in  his  Mff  and  Culture 
of  the  Hupa  (UC-PAAE  1 :20)  : 

All  mature  women  have  marks  tattooed  on  their  chins.  Thi-Ho  markn  art-  vertical  and  varj 
in  number  and  width.  Sometimes  curved  marks  are  added  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth. 
Delicate  marks  were  placed  on  the  chins  of  quite  younjf  girls.  These  were  added  to  in  site 
and  number  later  in  life.  The  Hupa  deny  that  they  mark  age  or  social  status,  declaring  that 
they  are  for  ornament  only.  The  tattooing  was  done  by  pricking  in  soot  with  a  sharp  flint 
or  a  splinter  of  bone. 

An  equivalent  statement  for  the  Yurok  is  made  by  Kroeber  in  his  Hand- 
book of  the  Indians  of  California  (BAE-B  78:77-78).  Fifrures  4')  and  4t)  of 
this  work  give  a  convenient  summary  of  Californian  skin-tattoo  desipninp. 

In  the  summer  of  1927,  in  the  course  of  linguistic  and  ethnological  work 
among  the  Hupa,  I  secured  from  Sam  Brown,  a  verj'  intelligent  half-blood 
Hupa  Indian,  a  brief  text  on  tattooing.  It  follows  in  as  literal  translation  as  is 
consonant  with  easy  intelligibility.'  Notes,  which  explain  or  amplify  various 
passages,  follow  the  text. 

Long  ago,  when  the  Jumping  Dance'  was  held  at  TaTc'lmildi^j,'  I  saw  it,  how  in  the  fall 
girls  raised  their  little  burden  baskets  in  the  morning  and  went  off  after  fir  pitch.  They  all 
went  across  the  river.  And  then  Water-flows-past-him-place,'  now  dead,  came  across  with 
them  in  order  to  interpret  for  them  with  the  Yurok  Indian  who  understood  chin  tattooing. 
Widow-he-has-been-made,"  he  used  to  be  called. 

He  said  to  the  girls,  "Now!  go  to  get  pitch!"  And  then  when  they  had  gone  up  the  hill 
to  In-the-big-flat-place,'  each  of  them  carried  out  pitch  in  her  burden  lia.sket  to  where  that 
Yurok  Indian  was  staying  across  from  Ta'k'imildi^?  on  the  gravel.  And  then  he  built  two 
roofed  structures  circle-wise  with  rocks,  and  in  them  he  dumped  the  pitch.  And  then  he  built 


^  The  field  work  was  undertaken  for  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  to  which  thanks  are  due  for  permission  to  use  the  material  in  this  place. 

'  This  is  the  fall  -5'idilye',  popularly  known  as  "Jumping  Dance."  For  an  account  of  the 
ceremony  see  Goddard,  op.  cit.,  85-87. 

'  The  main  village,  ceremonially,  of  the  Hupa  as  a  whole.  It  belongs  to  the  lower,  or 
northern,  geographical  moiety  of  the  Hupa.  See  Goddard,  op.  cit.,  12,  13,  and  map  opposite 
p.  88.  A  plan  of  the  village  is  given,  op.  cit.,  129.  The  name,  while  very  likely  referring  to  the 
acorn  feast  held  here,  literally  means  "where  one  prepares  acorn  mush";  cf.  Goddard, 
op.  cit.,  80. 

♦  This  name,  to'xode'ldiij,  is  the  name  of  a  house  in  the  village  of  Me'dilditj.  The  owner 
of  the  house.  Captain  John,  was  named  after  it.  The  wealthy  men  or  "chiefs"  of  the  Hupa 
and  Yurok  were  generally  called  after  the  houses  they  occupied  rather  than  by  their  proper 
personal  names.  Cf.  Kroeber,  op.  cit.,  12. 

"  The  Hupa  form  of  the  name  is  'isdiya"ndwi»j  xowil^we'n.  The  "widow"  refers  literally  to 
a  woman  and  the  name  is  equivalent  to  Shaved-head.  This  Yurok  was  from  Johnson's  (  Hupa 
name,  ni'nidahsa'andi??,  "where  earth  round-sits  above,  knoll  place")  on  the  Klamath  river, 
above  the  Yurok  village  of  Requa.  He  was  visiting  among  the  Hupa  for  the  dance. 

*  Hupa  xonte"lkohme',  up  on  a  bench  back  of  Oscar  Brown's  place. 

[273] 
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Fig.  9.  Chm  tattoo  designs  of  the  Hupa  and  neighboring  tribes. 
See  text  for  interpretations  of  varieties  a-f. 
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in  the  rocks  all  around  until  they  met  on  top  of  the  structure.'  Then  with  fire  he  poked  the 
pitch,'  did  this  to  the  pitch  in  both  places.  And  then,  after  a  while,  when  it  burm-d  up, 
after  he  had  taken  the  rocks  off  from  the  fire,"  he  scraped  from  them  all  the  fine  particlea 
of  black  which  had  been  tlirown  on  by  the  fire.'"  When  lie  had  d<ine  this  to  all  the  rocks, 
every  one  of  the  pirls  sat  down. 

With  soot  mixed  with  marrow"  they  were  already  marked"  down  their  chins  in  whatever 
way  they  wanted  it.  And  then  of  one  of  them  first  he  tattooed  the  chin,  with  a  quarts  sliver" 
he  keeps  cutting  it,  he  keeps  cutting  at  it  in  short  dabs.  With  a  stick  he  scraped  off  the 
blood.  And  then  he  keeps  putting  in  that  pitch  soot.  Finally,  when  he  has  tattooed  the  chins 
of  one  or  two  girls,  night  falls." 

And  then,  when  he  has  tattooed  the  chins  of  all  of  them,  they  do  not  eat,  anything  white 
they  do  not  eat — only  seaweed  and  anything  blue,  such  as  salal  iH'rries,  so  that  their  chin 
tattoo  marks  may  turn  blue.  But  if  she  eats  anything  white,  her  chin  cannot  turn  blue. 

Just  that  much  do  I  know  of  this  tattooing  of  their  chins. 

They  used  to  say,  if  a  girl's  chin  was  not  tattooed,  "You,  are  you  going  to  look  like  a  mant 
Lizards  run  into  your  mouth,  your  chin  is  not  tattooed.  Your  cars  are  not  punched  through."" 

Men  used  to  be  tattooed  only  inside  their  arms,  some  on  their  chest ;  some  u.-M-d  to  make 
signs  of  measuring  where  dcntalia  are  measured.  As  soon  as  they  stop  growing,  they  tattoo 
for  that  i)urpose." 

Tlie  ten  chin-tattoo  designs  illustratod  in  fi<rures  9  and  10  were  drawn  by 
Sam  Brown."  The  interpretations  are  also  his. 

Fifrure  9fl,  characterized  by  three  broad  bands  on  the  chin  and  two  tri- 
angles at  the  upper  comers  of  the  mouth,  is  a  combination  of  two  distinctly 

'  In  other  words,  he  built  two  circles  of  boulders  and  then  put  other  rocks  on  top  of  each 
in  ever-lessening  circles  until  they  met  in  the  center,  which  stood  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  the  ground.  The  ground  within  the  circle  of  boulders  was  somewhat  scooped  out  to 
hold  the  pitch.  The  inner  faces  of  the  rocks  were  to  catch  the  soot.  It  is  of  some  interest  to 
note  that  the  Hupa  verb  for  "building  a  roofed  structure,"  -Imi'?'  (me'n),  Mattole  1  bi*j' 
[-be'n]  "to  build  a  house,"  is  also  found  in  Navaho,  -Ibj"  "to  build  a  (new)  hogan."  This 
verb  is  based  on  an  old  Athapascan  noun,  "roof,  roofed  structure,"  which  appears  dialec- 
tically  as  "roof"  (Carrier,  b.m,  Kaska  [  Jenness],  ba'n)  or  "house"  (Chasta  Costa,  man),  in 
Hupa  as  a  diminutive,  min'-s,  "menstrual  hut." 

*  "To  poke  the  pitch  with  fire"  is  the  technical  term  for  "to  light  the  pitch." 

'Carefully,  so  as  not  to  shake  off  the  soot.  He  collects  it  for  the  "ink,"  as  Sam  Hrown 
put  it. 

"  Hupa  has  a  technical  term  for  these  particles,  dahc'isde'. 

*'  This  fatty  stencil  soot  is  called  mit-xo'a'dil'e'n  in  Hupa. 

"The  Hupa  verb  for  "tattooing,"  -1-tat^',  really  means  "to  mark"  and  is  used  m  tins  pas- 
sage as  well  as  in  those  referring  to  tattooing. 

"  This  tattooing  instrument  is  called  cehlifay,  literally  "white  stone."  A  boulder  of 
quartz  is  broken  up  and  the  sharpest  bit,  which  is  (juite  small,  is  taken  for  the  knife. 

'*  In  other  words,  he  cannot  expect  to  tattoo  more  than  two  girls  at  most  during  the  day, 
the  work  is  so  slow.  Tears  drop  down  their  cheeks  as  he  cuts.  He  has  to  wait  quite  often. 
They  had  to  be  careful  with  the  tattoo  marks.  They  generally  kept  them  covered  until  they 
healed,  which  took  about  five  or  six  days. 

'"An  incidental  reference  to  another  reciuired  bodily  mutilation.  The  ears  were  punctured 
with  a  porcujiine  quill.  It  was  pricked  in  lightly  in  the  evening,  an.l  by  morning  it  had 
worked  its  wav  through.  The  Yurok  did  not.  it  .seems,  perforate  the  ear;  see  Kri>elH«r,  op. 
cit.,  77. 

"For  these  measuring  tattoo  marks,  see  C.oddard,  op.  nt.,  48,  49.  "Signs  of  measuring 
where  dentalia  are  measured"  correspond  to  C.oddard's  "creases  on  the  left  hand."  Sam 
Brown's  marks  "inside  their  arms"  are  doubtless  also  for  measuring.  Goddard  states:  "He 
also  had  a  set  of  lines  tattooed  on  the  inside  of  the  left  forearm.  These  lines  indicated  the 
length  of  five  shells  of  the  several  standards." 

"  My  thanks  are  due  Mr.  John  Crowley,  a  Yale  student,  for  redrawing  the  originals  for 
reproduction. 
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named  desigrns.  The  band  desigrn  is  called  nite'l-wiltae',  "wide-marked";  the 
triangular  one,  me'siwidlay,  "several  carried  up  along  it." 

Figure  96,  three  narrow  bands,  is  called  'ist'ik'isi-wiltac',  "slender-marked." 
Figure  9c,  a  developed  form  of  b,  is  called  'ist'ik'isi-k'ine'lno',  "slender- 
several  are  stood  up." 

Figure  9d  illustrates  the  banded  design  of  a,  without  the  triangles. 


Fig.  10.  Chin  tattoo  designs  of  the  Hupa  and  neighboring  tribes. 
See  text  for  interpretation  of  varieties  a-d. 

Figure  9e  is  developed  from  a  by  the  insertion  of  a  narrow  white  streak 
between  the  center  band  and  each  of  the  two  outer  ones.  The  design  is  called 
nite'l-wiltae'  milgai'  wilcwen,  "wide-marked  +  made  with  white  thereto." 

Figure  9/  is  a  combination  of  e  and  the  triangular  design  in  a.  The  design 
name  of  the  whole  is  compounded  of  the  two  names,  the  "wide-marked"  being 
omitted :  milgai'  wilcwen  me'siwidlay,  "made  with  white  thereto  +  several 
carried  up  along  it." 

Figure  10a  is  developed  from  figure  9a  by  the  addition  of  a  row  of  triangu- 
lar spurs  to  the  two  outer  bands.  Its  name  combines  the  three  features :  nite'l- 
wiltae'  me'siwidlay  c'ah-c'e'rj'eA'-wilcwe'n,  "wide-marked  +  several  carried  up 
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aloiifj  it  -  made  with  'caps'  in  a  row  cnniinp  out."  Tliis  drsi^'n  was  said  to  be 
Yurok  and  Wiyot,  not  Ilupa.  The  olcincnt  o'ali-  was  entirely  obseure  to  Sam 
Brown.  It  is  almost  certainly  the  Hupa  reflex  of  the  Athapascan  noun  •f'a'x, 
"cap,  head},'ear"  (cf.  Navaho  e'a'h,  "cap,"  Mattole  ("'ah,  "hat."  In|.'alik  c'ax, 
"cap  of  beaver  fur,"  Kutchin  c'e'li,  "cap,"  Ka-ska  [Jenness]  c'a'h.  "cap." 
Chipewyan  c'a\  "hat,  cap"). The  word  had  become  obsolete  in  Hupa.  not  beinf? 
applied  to  the  woman's  basket  cap.  but  lin{.'ers  on  in  a  dis(juised  form  in  a 
design  name.  Periiaps  its  proper  meaning  was  originally  "pejiL--!  Tiir  .-ap" 
rather  than  "headgear"  in  general. 

Figure  lOh  differs  from  figure  9c  in  having  all  three  of  the  units  of  figure 
9fe  triplicated  instead  of  only  the  center  one.  This  design  is  named  ta'(|'i 
na'ya'kida'ay,  "several  with  three  standing  up  straight." 

Figure  10c  is  merely  a  slight  variant  of  figure  [)b. 

Figure  lOf?  differs  from  figure  9a  in  substituting  forked  figures  fur  the  sim- 
ple triangles  of  tlie  latter.  Tlie  compound  design  name  is  nitel-wiltai""  ligiw 
mesiwndlay,  "wide-marked  ^  with  forks  carried  up  along  it."  This  tattoo  de- 
sign, like  figure  10a,  was  said  not  to  be  Hupa.  but  to  belong  to  the  Athapascan 
tribe  of  Van  Duzen  creek  (No'r;gahl  in  Hupa). 

It  is  worth  noting  that  all  the  names  of  tattoo  designs  recorded  are  strictly 
geometrical  in  character.  Tiiis  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  character  of 
Northwest  Californian  basket  design  names.  The  Hupa  basket  designs  de- 
scribed by  Goddard.  (op.  cit.,  44^8)  are  named  partly  geometrically  ("sharp 
and  slanting,"  "set  on  top  of  one  another,"  "points  sticking  up."  "it  encircles." 
"they  come  together,"  "one-on-the-other  its  scratches"),  partly  after  fancied 
resemblances  which  have  no  true  symbolic  significance  ("rattlesnake's  nose." 
"grizzly  bear  his  hand,"  "frog  his  hand,"  "swallow's  tail,"  "sturgeon's  back." 
"worm  goes  round")."  Interestingly  enough,  at  least  one  of  the  tattoo  design 
names  is  identical  with  the  name  of  a  basket  design.  This  emphasizes  the 
purely  technical,  geometrical  nature  of  design  nomenclature  among  the  Hupa. 
The  identity  in  question  is  c'ah-c'eVeA'  (fig.  10a),  which  I  have  rendered 
"with  'caps'  in  a  row  coming  out,"  and  Cloddard's  tcaxtceufieL.  rendereil 
"points  sticking  up."  According  to  Goddard  this  design  "is  applied  indiscrim- 
inately to  series  of  projecting  angles"  {op.  cit.,  47).  Kroeber  obtained  the 
name  also  for  an  isolated  triangle,'"  but  it  is  probable  that  the  triangle  was 
thought  of,  in  this  case,  as  merely  abstracted  out  of  a  projecting  row  of  tri- 
angles. Furthermore,  the  simple  "tea"  or  "tcax-hultcwe"  (read  probably  c'ah 
and  c'ah-wilcwe'n,  "cap"  and  "cap-made,  made  into  a  cap"  respectively  ^  was 
obtained  by  Kroeber  for  the  basketry  design  called  "waxpoo"  in  Yurok  and 
"apxankoikoi"  in  Karok.*"  In  this  too  the  projecting  triangle  seems  to  be  the 
fundamental  feature. 


"See,  further,  Kroeber,  Basket  Designs  of  the  Indiansi  of  Northwestern  California.  UC- 
PAAE  2:133-139.  See  pp.  159-1 C2  for  p.seudo  symbol i.sin  in  Cnliforni.in  basketry  design. 
"  Basket  Designs,  130.  *"  Basket  Designs,  137. 
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Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Robert  H.  Lowie  (ed.),  Essays  in  Anthropology 
Prcscnicil  to  Alfred  Louis  Kroeher.  (Berkeley,  Calif:  Privately  printed, 
(1936)  273-277. 


Kiilchin  Relationship   Icrnis 

riio  following  \cr>  iVagnicnUiry  set  of  ■Kiilciui'"  Kulchiii  relationship 
icrms  was  obtained  from  a  young  Kulchin  liuiian.  Jolin  Iredson,  in  the 
summer  o[^  1923.'" 

The  system  of  orthography  used  is  strictly  phonemic.  Vowels:  a  as  in 
German  Mann;  c  as  in  I:nglish  met;  i,  when  short,  as  in  linglish  it.  when 
long.  i-.  as  in  French  I'lni;  o,  close  as  in  Irench  eau.  but  pronounced 
close  u-  in  diphthong  io-;  diphthongs  ending  in  i  are  falling  diphthongs, 
those  beginning  in  i  are  rising  diphthongs,  while  ioi  is  a  triphthong  with 
normal  value  of  o;  ^  beneath  letter  indicates  nasalization  o\  vowel  or 
diphthong;  '  indicates  high  tone.  '  indicates  low  iiMie.  middle  tone  is 
undesignated. 

Consonants:  d.  "intermediate"  (voiceless  lenis)  aUeolar  sti>p;  i.  cor- 
responding aspirated  forlis;  n,  as  in  English;  "d.  d  with  voiced  nasal 
attack,  g,  k,  k,  intermediate,  aspirated,  and  glottali/ed  guttural  stops; 
\,  voiceless  guttural  spirant,  as  in  German  ach;  y,  corresponding  \oiccd 
spirant;  r),  as  in  English  sing.  3,  c,  c,  alveolar  sibilant  affricatives;  s.  /. 
as  in  English,  c,  z,  like  above  but  with  palatali/ed  positiiMi.  ^.  c.  "/,, 
sibilant  affricatives  of  position  of  English  sh.  c.  s.  sibilants  with  relrollcx 
position  of  tongue,  with  retroflex  r  timbre.  1.  lateral  spirant,  h,  as  in 
English;  ',  glottal  stop.  The  tones  of  the  syllables  are  contextual,  i.e., 
such  as  are  required  when  the  word  is  immediately  l"olKn\ed  b\  another 
word.  The  hyphen  indicates  thai  the  word  has  the  appropriate  possessi\e 
pronominal  prefix. 

1.  -ti':  father;  "my  father"  is  irregular:  ti'i(r,  also  used  as  \ocati\e 
-han:  mother;  "my  mother"  is  irregular:  nr.'(:-,  also  used  as  Nocative 

2.  -gi-:  child  (o\'  male  or  female) 

-i-"^i':  son  (o['  male);  also  -di"/,i'.  lileralls  "one's  man"  (also  used 

for "husband") 

-zio-:  son  (of  female);  cW  /jo-  "\oung  (of  animals)."  e.g.  cr.-/io- 

"young  beaver" 

-ki':  daughter  (o\'  male) 

-r.ci':  daughter  (o\'  female) 

3.  -o-"dr,-:  older  brother  (of  male  or  female) 
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-ca-:  younger  brother  (of  male  or  female) 

-8?i-:  older  sister  (of  male  or  female) 

-^io':  younger  sister  (of  male  or  female) 

[John  Fredson  did  not  known  the  "cousin"  nomenclature.] 

4.  -ti-:  paternal  uncle 
-8-M-:  maternal  uncle 

-£-Rai:  aunt  (paternal  or  maternal?) 

5.  -io-:  nephew  (of  male);  seldom  used  of  female's  nephew 

-ca-:  nephew  (of  female);  literally  "younger  brother;"  less  often 

used  of  male's  nephew  [137] 

[John  Fredson  doubtful  if  term  for  "nephew"  can  also  refer  to 

"niece."] 

6.  -ci':  grandfather  (of  male  or  female);  also  used  for  "old  man" 
-ciQ-:  grandmother  (of  male  or  female);  also  used  for  "old  woman" 
-C8-i:  grandchild  (of  female) 

-zi-:  grandson  (of  male) 
-kioi:  granddaughter  (of  male) 

7.  -k^i':  husband;  also  -di"|i'  "one's  man"  (cf.  "male's  son") 
-'ad:  wife;  also  -zir)|a-'  (cf.  cir)|a'  "woman") 

8.  -6-ci':  mother-in-law  (of  male) 

-ki-k^i':  son-in-law  (of  male);  (literally,  "male's  daughter's  hus- 
band") 

-'8h"da':  son-in-law  (of  female) 

-4-  (in  certain  forms:  -h4):  brother-in-law  (of  male)  =  male's 
sister's  husband,  wife's  brother 

-yoi:  sister-in-law  (of  male  or  female),  brother-in-law  (of  female) 
=  male's  brother's  wife,  male's  wife's  sister,  female's  brother's 
wife,  female's  husband's  sister,  female's  husband's  brother,  female's 
sister's  husband) 

[John  Fredson  seemed  unable  to  give  the  terms  for  "father-in-law" 
and  "daughter-in-law."] 

9.  -lag:  friend,  relative 

-'ode'  (formally  a  relationship  term):  sweetheart;  also  -^io-' 
"younger  sister,"  if  she  is  younger  than  male  speaking. 


Editorial  Notes 

Originally  published  in  Cornelius  Osgood,  Contributions  to  the  Eth- 
nography of  the  Kutchin  (Yale  University  Publications  in  Anthropology 
4),  136-137  (1936).  (Reprinted  by  Human  Relations  Area  Files  Press, 
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New  Haven,  1970.)  Reprinted  h\  permissic^n  o^  Human  Keialions  Area 
Files.  Ine. 

1.  l-or  discussion  o{  these  terms,  and  o\'  the  Kiilchin  sound  system,  sec 
Volume  XIII  o\'  I  he  Collcclcd  Works.  Northern  Afhuhuskun.  As  Sapir 
suizecsts,  this  list  is  incomplete,  and  some  items  are  erroru-niis  the 
lull  set  is  to  appear  in  the  stem  list  in  Volume  XI II. 


[Forewc^rd  lo] 
Walter  Dyk,  Son  Of  Old  Man  Hut 

It  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  gradually  deepening  consciousness 
of  modern  man  that  curiosity  arises  about  the  dail\  life  of  communities 
which  are  of  utterh  different  race  and  culture  from  our  own.  I  he 
systematic  ethnologist  has  done  a  great  deal  ti>  map  for  us  ihe  essential 
cultural  outlines  of  primitive  societies  and  has  given  us  more  than  a 
hnit  o'i  the  astounding  variability  of  the  forms  which  man  creates  and 
conserves  in  the  course  of  his  struggles  with  nature  and  fellowman. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  information  about  primitive  houses,  artifacts, 
cooking  methods,  kinship  systems,  rituals,  and  folk-tales.  The  reader 
who  is  not  something  of  an  anthropologist,  however,  comes  away  from 
most  of  this  material  a  little  fatigued  and  confused.  He  is  not  schcn^led 
to  analyze  the  details  of  cultural  patterning  into  their  tiniest  elements, 
nor  lo  trace  out  historic  lines  of  development  and  ethnic  interchange  i>f 
custom  running  through  these  patterns  and  sub-patterns  o\'  socialized 
behavior.  He  finds  it  hard  to  think  of  custom  as  a  se\erely  objectified 
network  of  historically  determined  patterns,  for  custom  to  the  average 
man  is  merely  what  you  and  I  do  and  think  because  of  the  unplumbed 
necessities  of  our  common  human  nature,  and  such  \arialions  from 
custom  as  are  not  immediately  accepted  as  immaterial  embroideries  on 
understood  themes  are  anxiously  questioned  as  to  their  reasonableness. 
The  ethnologist  proudly  withholds  all  \alue Judgments,  leaving  his  nu>re 
naive  —  or  shall  we  say,  his  less  completels  re\ised'.'  -  reader  m  the 
grip  [vi]  of  conflicts  of  judgment.  "If  onl>.'"  cries  this  man  in  the  street, 
"I  could  really  and  truly  understand  why  these  rather  interesiing  people 
have  to  avoid  all  commerce,  however  innocent,  with  their  mothers-in- 
law!  or  why  these  other,  possibly  even  more  appealing,  folk  make  such 
an  ado  about  ob\iousl\  unnecessarv  problems  o{  ritual  cleanliness  and 
pacification  of  spirits!'" 

In  the  long  run  the  tight-lipped  scientist  o\'  custom  camiol  hold  us 
off  with  smiles  and  shakings  o[  the  head,  riiere  is  stMiielhing  valid,  at 
anv  rate  something  not  whollv  \o  W  frowiKHl  o\\  the  stage  of  inielligent 
interest,  in  these  untutored  L|ucsiions  about  values  and  meanings.  Cus- 
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toms  are  not  merely  eccentricities  of  history.  They  must  all  have  mean- 
ing, however  obscurely  and  indirectly,  in  terms  of  what  you  and  I  find 
intelligible  in  our  own  lives  and  in  our  own  experiences  with  other 
people.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  in  their  efforts  to  be  precise, 
detailed,  objective,  and  impersonal,  the  ethnologists  have  inevitably  been 
drawn  away  from  the  recognition  of  universal  modes  of  behavior,  of 
universal  feelings,  of  inescapable  human  necessities.  Their  triumph  can 
only  be  transitory,  however,  for  psychology,  which  is  their  natural  critic 
and  which  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  beguiled  into  charitable  absent- 
mindedness  because  of  an  even  more  intensive  preoccupation  with  what 
is  derivative  of  man  yet  not  truly  man,  is  now,  in  its  less  legitimate  and 
more  interesting  off-hours,  asking  the  very  questions,  though  in  a  more 
commendable  vocabulary,  that  have  always  been  asked  by  the  man  in 
the  street. 

And  so  there  arises,  partly  under  cover  of  orthodox  ethnology,  partly 
in  unconcern  of  it,  the  primitive  case  history  —  biography  or  autobi- 
ography. One  discovers  that  a  "primitive"  can  talk,  often  prefers  to 
talk,  about  his  personal  memories  even  where  they  do  not  seem  to  give 
the  ethnologist  chapter  [vii]  and  verse  for  some  important  rubric  in  his 
filing  cabinet.  His  certainty,  at  any  rate  his  interest,  concerning  what 
actually  happened  to  him  at  various  points  in  his  experience  obviously 
equals  his  assurance  about  "what  we  people  do."  Now  it  is  clear  that 
such  a  case  history  can  serve  various  ends,  and  its  form  and  content 
are  likely  to  be  molded  in  no  small  degree  by  these  ends,  which  may  in 
turn  be  dictated  by  temperament,  by  fashion,  by  what  the  questioner  is 
looking  for.  Before  we  undertake  to  estimate  the  meaning  and  value  of 
this  truly  remarkable  document,  let  us  be  clear  as  to  what  it  is  not  and 
does  not  pretend  to  be. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  a  cultural  museum.  There  are  historical 
novels  and  primitive  romances,  also  a  few  primitive  records  of  individ- 
uals (notably  Paul  Radin's  fascinating  Winnebago  autobiography, 
"Crashing  Thunder"),  which  aim  to  show  a  given  culture  in  operation, 
as  it  were.  Such  works  are  dramafizations  of  cultural  patterns,  of  the 
mechanics  of  custom,  rather  than  human  documents  in  the  simple  sense. 
They  aim  to  give  us  the  glamor  of  exotic  custom  as  a  background  for 
more  or  less  interesting  events  affecfing  people  in  other  times  and  other 
places  than  our  own.  It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  this  vivification 
of  custom  itself  is  a  tickhsh  business,  for  the  individuals  who  are 
requisitioned  for  this  somewhat  technical  process  —  medicine  men  and 
Carthaginian  priests  and  outlaws  of  the  Scotfish  border   -   have  a 
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disappoiiiling  way  ol"  dying  in  ihc  nicslics  of  the  lapcsiry  which  ihcy 
arc  commanded  lo  cnhscn.  I  here  seems,  nuleeil,  [o  be  something  in- 
human ahcuil  ihe  conscious  arliculalion  o\  custom,  just  as  ihcrc  is 
something  in  us  all  which  rebels  at  the  anal\sis  of  words.  There  is  no 
doubt  -  at  least.  I  presume  there  is  none  that  the  Son  of  Old  Man 
Hat  is  as  completel\  in  the  grip  o\'  his  own  culture  as  an\  other  Na\alu). 
No  doubt  the  detailed  picturesqueness  of  sand-painted  gods  and  god- 
desses, perhaps  [\ iii|  e\en  the  secrets  o['  di\  niing  and  witchcrart.  arc  as 
present  to  his  cultural  consciousness  as  to  that  o\'  any  Navaho  who  is 
urged,  or  paid,  to  talk  about  such  matters.  Ikit  there  is  no  declaration 
o(  them  in  this  book,  merely  a  quiet,  subtle  assumption  o\'  their  reality 
in  the  minds  o\'  men.  It  is  as  though  the  intricacies  of  our  economic 
system  had  to  be  pieced  together  out  of  such  episodic  hints  as  that  "she 
sent  Sally  to  the  five-and-ten-cent  store  to  buy  herself  a  pink  ribbon" 
or  that  "when  the  crash  came  the  Joneses  sold  their  summer  cottage." 
Navaho  culture,  so  clearly  patterned  as  an  ethnological  artifact,  is  here 
in  the  mind  of  the  narrator  an  electrically  charged  solution  of  meanings, 
and  Dr.  Dyk  has  been  skillful  in  the  transcript.  Iea\ing  out  little  that 
was  essential,  injecting  nothing  out  of  the  spirit  of  romance  or  scientific 
curiosity. 

Nor  is  this  book  a  heavily  documented  contribution  to  indnidual 
psychology.  It  is  in  no  sense  the  study  of  a  personalit\.  It  is  a  sequence 
of  memories  that  need  an  extraordinarily  well-defined  personalit\  to 
hold  them  together,  yet  nowhere  is  this  unique  consciousness  obtruded 
upon  us.  We  are  in  constant  rapport  with  an  intelligence  in  which  all 
experiences,  remote  and  proximate,  "trivial"  and  "impt>rlant."  are  held 
like  waving  reeds  in  the  sensitive  transparency  of  a  brook.  Such  ciMicepts 
as  "ego"  or  "frustration"  seem  healed  and  out  of  place  when  we  tr\  to 
feel  with  this  intelligence.  Our  science  tells  us  that  the  record  is  actualK 
as  instinct  with  personality  as  it  is  essentiall\  complete  in  its  cultural 
assumptions,  but  the  stream  of  memory  is  too  close  to  the  actualits  o\' 
events  to  be  analyzed  in  simple  psychological  terms.  We  who  dramati/e 
life  into  the  eager  self  and  its  resisting  medium,  the  physical  and  cultural 
environment,  will  find  it  difficult,  yet  soothing,  to  surrender  ourscKes 
to  a  consciousness  in  which  neither  [ixj  cultural  nor  personal  values  are 
raised,  both  resting  unassembled  at  its  peripher\. 

What  this  singularly  untroubled  narrative  does  for  us  is  to  desiro\ 
all  turbulent  dichotomies  o['  self  and  not-self.  It  is  as  far  removed  as 
possible  from  the  romantic  spirit,  the  self-exploitive  phase  o\  which  is 
the  sign  manual  of  contemporar\  American  feeling.  .And  si^  the  Son  o\' 
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Old  Man  Hat,  not  by  hinting  at  human  Hkeness  or  difference  but 
through  the  sheer  clarity  of  his  daily  experiences,  resolves  all  cultural 
and  personal  contlicts  and  reminds  us  that  human  life  is  priceless,  not 
because  of  the  glories  of  the  past  nor  the  hopes  of  the  future,  but 
because  of  the  irrevocable  trivialities  of  a  present  that  is  always  slipping 
away  from  us.  And  for  this  reason  the  book  is  actually  closer  to  us  in 
its  universality  than  the  most  accurate  portrayal  of  modern  conflict 
could  ever  be. 

I  should  like  to  quote  two  passages,  one  near  the  beginning,  the  other 
near  the  end,  of  the  narrative.  "About  this  time  I  began  to  herd  around 
the  hogan.  in  the  morning  and  evening  when  the  sheep  came  home.  But 
I  was  so  small.  I  went  out  with  the  sheep  like  a  dog.  I  just  walked  along 
with  them  and  stayed  right  in  the  middle  of  the  herd.  I  was  afraid  to 
go  around  them,  but  while  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  sheep  I  wasn't 
afraid  of  anything."  What  psychologist  or  ethnologist  could  have  an- 
ticipated this  delicate  interplay  of  the  cultural  implications  of  sheep- 
herding  in  the  lonely  Navaho  country  and  the  child's  timid  acceptance 
of  his  companionship?  Is  he  the  boss  or  is  it  the  flock?  And  was  ever 
security  more  accurately  defined? 

"He  was  lying  still,  just  breathing  a  little  all  that  night,  and  just  as 
morning  came,  just  as  you  saw  a  little  white  and  blue  sky  coming  over 
the  mountain,  he  passed  away.  He  died  that  morning  and  all  his  relatives 
began  to  cry.  As  soon  as  he  died  they  told  me  to  go  and  round  up  the 
horses,  and  [x]  while  his  relatives  and  friends  were  holding  him  and 
crying  I  started  out,  and  while  I  was  running  I  was  crying  too."  Those 
who  wish  to  know  something  of  Navaho  culture  should  consult  the 
priceless  ethnological  records  of  Washington  Matthews  and  the  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers,  but  in  all  their  pages  it  is  not  told  what  a  boy  who 
happens  to  be  about  is  expected  to  do  when  an  old  man  dies. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Walter  Dyk,  Son  Of  Old  Man  Hat:  A  Navaho 
Autobiography  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  1938),  v-x. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovanovich. 


Rc\ic\\  o\'  I'raiik  (1.  Speck. 
lu/inoloi^v  of  l/ic  ))u  hi  hulnins 

Sj-icck.  hrank  (i.  /jlmo/oi^y  of  fhc  Ymlii  Imlunis.  Aiilhropoloiiical 
I^ihlicalioiis  o\'  ihc  Uni\crsil\  Musciiiii.  Vol.  I.  No.  1.  IMiihulclpliKi: 
Uni\crsil\  ot"  Pcniis\l\ania  Museum,  1^)0^). 

If  the  standard  set  by  this  first  niuiibcr  of  a  new  series  ot  publications 
o^'  the  Uni\ersity  Museum  is  lo  be  upheld  b\  the  sueeeedinii  volumes 
c»{  the  series,  the  University  of  Pcnnsyhania  will  ha\e  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  being  thus  directly  responsible  for  a  set  o{  anthropological 
monographs  of  the  highest  scientific  value  and  interest.  In  the  \olume 
before  us  Dr.  Speck  takes  up  for  detailed  ethnologic  treatment  an 
important  American  Indian  tribe  formerly  inhabiting  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  but  now  removed  to  Oklahoma.  The  importance  of  a  studs 
o'i  the  culture  o'(  the  ^'uchi  is  twofold.  In  the  fiisl  place  the  ^'uchi  are 
a  typical,  perhaps  the  most  typical,  tribe  o{  the  Southeast,  and  although 
Dr.  Speck  has  already  given  us  valuable  information  on  the  culture  o\' 
this  area  in  articles  published  in  anthropological  journals,  particularly 
in  an  extended  paper  on  "The  Creek  Indians  o\'  Taskigi  loun."  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  region  as  a  whole  could  not  be  considered  as 
well  known  to  the  anthropological  public  as  for  instance  the  Plains  or 
the  Pueblos  o\^  the  Southwest.  In  other  words  Dr.  Speck's  studs  i>f  the 
"^  uchi  is  in  the  nature  of  a  pioneer  work.  In  the  second  place  the  ^'uchi 
are  peculiar  in  that  lhe\  are  linguisticalls  unrelaletl  \o  an\  other  known 
people,  so  that  a  thorough-going  studs  o\'  their  customs  might  be 
expected  to  reveal  much  o\'  distinctise  interest.  This  e\pectatu>n  is 
realized  in  the  svork  befi>re  us. 

A  rapid  survey  o['  the  contents  o\'  the  book  ssill  gise  siMne  idea  o\  its 
scope.  After  short  but  none  ihc  less  meals  inliotluclors  chapters  on  the 
histors.  numbers,  human  and  natural  ensiri>nment  ant!  language  of  the 
Yuchi.  the  subject  of  material  culture  is  exhaustisely  treated.  Under  this 
heading  all  the  various  phases  o\'  the  domestic  eciMU>my  o^  the  >'uchi 
are  taken  up.  while  the  implements  connected  \sith  these  actisities  are 
carefulls  described  and  figured.  Agriculture,  lumlmg.  fishing,  potters. 
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basket  making,  woodwork,  preparation  of  hides,  metal  work,  beadwork, 
house  building,  domestic  utensils,  fire  making,  preparation  of  foods, 
and  dress  and  ornament  all  receive  thorough  treatment.  The  discussion 
of  basket  weaves,  checker  and  twilled,  forms  a  particularly  interesting 
portion  of  this  part  of  the  work.  In  the  next  two  chapters,  dealing  with 
decorative  art  and  symbolism  and  with  music,  the  artistic  side  of  Yuchi 
life  is  treated.  Very  interesting  is  the  characteristic  interpretation  of 
geometric  designs  as  celestial  bodies  or  phenomena,  a  point  duly  em- 
phasized by  the  author.  Even  more  significant  is  the  chapter  on  the 
social  and  political  organization  of  the  Yuchi.  Three  social  and  political 
units  are  to  be  recognized  -  the  clan,  a  totemic  exogamous  group  with 
descent  in  the  female  line;  the  society,  dividing  the  tribe  into  the  two 
main  groups  of  ''chiefs"  and  "warriors,"  with  descent  in  the  male  line, 
and  the  town,  with  its  officials,  the  activities  of  which  are  largely 
associated  with  a  town  square,  the  meeting  place  and  religious  shrine 
of  the  tribe.  Next  come  chapters  dealing  with  their  methods  of  warfare, 
their  games,  and  the  various  customs  connected  with  birth,  naming, 
marriage,  puberty,  burial,  and  sundry  other  activities.  The  longest  chap- 
ter in  the  book,  that  dealing  with  religion,  follows.  First  is  given  the 
beliefs  of  the  Yuchi  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  earth,  hght,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  and  in  regard  to  their  own  origin.  In  this  connecfion  Dr. 
Speck  lets  the  Yuchi  speak  for  themselves,  for  he  gives  English  versions 
of  their  own  cosmogonic  myths.  The  religious  symbolism  of  the  town 
square  is  next  taken  up.  This  leads  naturally  to  a  detailed  treatment  of 
the  religious  ceremonies  annually  enacted  on  the  square  ground,  more 
particularly  of  the  annual  festival  at  the  time  of  the  ripening  of  the 
corn.  This  festival  is  the  most  important  expression  of  the  religious  life 
of  the  Yuchi;  it  embraces  a  new  fire  rite,  a  scarification  rite,  a  rite  of 
the  taking  of  an  emetic,  and  a  large  number  of  dances.  A  consideration 
of  the  shamanistic  practices  of  the  Yuchi  concludes  the  author's  treat- 
ment of  religion.  The  last  chapter  of  the  book  deals  with  mythology;  a 
valuable  element  in  Dr.  Speck's  discussion  of  this  theme  is  the  large 
number  of  references  he  gives  to  related  myth  motives  in  other  American 
Indian  mythologies.  It  should  not  be  omitted  to  menfion  that  the  book 
is  richly  illustrated  with  well  executed  text  figures  and  plates,  some  of 
them  colored;  these  serve  to  give  the  reader  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the 
life  of  the  Indian  than  he  could  gain  from  a  mere  description,  however 
circumstanfial. 

In  conclusion  it  is  safe  to  state  that  Dr.  Speck  has  given  us  in  this 
volume  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  North  American 
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ethnology  that  has  appeared  in  recent  years.  Let  us  hope  that  this  work 

is  hut  the  first  of  contrihiitions  Worn  liis  pen  to  the  series  it  so  hrilliantls 
ushers  in. 


F.ditorial  Note 


Originall>  puhlishcd  in  Old  I\im  Wccklv  Rcvuw  (IMiiladelphia).  IX 
eeniher  IS.  1909.  1S3. 


Indian  Tribes  and  CustcMiis 
[of  the  Prairie  Pro\inees  of  Canada] 

The  Indian  iribcs  oi'  ihc  Prairie  l*ri)\inee.s  olC'anada  mas  be  di\ided 
into  three  groups  according  to  the  hnguistic  slocks  thai  they  belong  lo, 
the  lerni  ■'lingiiislie  slock"  being  iinderslood  lo  mean  all  ihe  languages 
o(  a  group  ihal  can  be  demonslraled  lo  ha\e  been  deri\ed  from  a 
common  source.  These  ihree  linguislic  slocks  are  ihe  Algonquin,  SK)uan, 
and  Athabascan  or  Dene.  The  Algonquin  tribes  now  represented  in  the 
Prairie  Provinces  are  the  Plains  Ojibwa  or  Saulleaux  o\'  most  o\'  Mani- 
toba and  of  south-eastern  Saskatchewan;  the  Western  or  IMains  Crcc  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  south  of  Churchill  and  i\\ice  Rivers;  and 
the  Blackfoot  Indians  of  Southern  Alberta,  this  tribe  consisting  o\'  the 
three  confederated  sub-tribes  of  the  Blackfoot  proper  or  Siksika.  the 
Blood,  and  the  Piegan.  These  Algonquin  tribes  are  not  limiietl  lo  ihe 
prairie  region  of  Canada,  bands  of  the  Ojibwa  being  found  as  far  east 
as  the  southern  peninsula  of  Ontario,  and  lo  the  south  in  the  (ircat 
Lakes  region  oi'  the  United  States,  the  Cree  (including  Woods  C'ree 
bands  under  this  head)  stretching  east  over  a  \asi  extent  of  country  as 
far  as  the  eastern  shores  of  James'  Ba>,  while  the  Piegan  division  o\'  the 
Blackfoot  is  represented  also  across  the  line  in  Montana.  The  Siouan 
stock  was  originally  represented  in  Canada  by  the  Assiniboine  or  Stone> 
Indians,  now  in  western  Alberta,  only.  In  comparatively  recent  times, 
however,  several  bands  of  Dakota,  the  so-called  ""renegade  Sioux."  ha\e 
taken  up  their  residence  in  south-western  Manitoba  and  southern  Sas- 
katchewan. The  real  home  of  the  Siouan  tribes  lies  further  to  the  south 
in  the  Missouri  Valley,  the  Assiniboine  ihemseKes  being  but  an  offslu>c>l 
of  the  Dakotas.  The  Athabascan  inix-s  foiiiul  in  ihe  two  western  pro\- 
inces  are  the  Chipewyan  o['  northern  Saskatchewan  and  the  region  oi' 
Lake  Athabasca,  who  extend  also  beyond  the  confines  oi  the  Prairie 
Provinces  north  to  Cjreat  Slave  Lake  and  east  to  HudsiMi  Ba> ;  the  Sla\es 
of  the  country  north  oi'  Peace  Ri\er.  who  are  mainK  situated  further 
north  in  the  upper  Mackenzie  \'alle\;  the  Bea\er  Indians,  who  occui\\ 
the  countr\  west  of  the  Sla\es  belween  Peace  aiul  I  lard  Ki\ers  and  thus 
extend  into  north-easlern   Brilish  (  olumbia:  and.  quite  isolated  ivom 
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the  main  body  of  Athabascan  tribes,  the  Sarcee,  who,  supposedly  a 
southern  offshoot  of  the  Beaver  Indians,  became  thoroughly  assimilated 
to  the  customs  and  methods  of  life  of  the  Plains  Indians,  established 
friendly  relations  with  the  Blackfoot,  and  are  now  located  near  Calgary. 
The  Iroquois  of  western  Alberta  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Yellow 
Head  Pass,  whom  the  vicissitudes  of  the  early  fur  trade  have  brought 
so  far  west  of  their  proper  home  in  Quebec  and  who  are  now  very  much 
intermixed  with  the  Cree,  may  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  complete- 
ness. 

All  three  of  the  linguistic  stocks  of  the  Canadian  Plains  include  a 
large  number  of  important  tribes  extending  over  large  sections  of  the 
North  American  continent;  Algonquin  tribes  are  found  all  through 
Eastern  Canada,  the  interior  of  Labrador,  and  far  to  the  south  in  the 
United  States,  while  Athabascan  tribes  are  known  as  far  north  as  the 
lower  Yukon  and  as  far  south  as  the  arid  regions  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  The  Athabascan  languages,  resembling  in  this  respect  those  of 
the  west  coast,  are  harsh  and  difficult  of  pronunciation;  the  Algonquin 
languages,  notably  Ojibwa,  are  remarkably  smooth  and  pleasant;  and 
Sioux  and  Assiniboine  are  characterized  by  a  great  abundance  of  nasal 
vowels.  The  Athabascan  and  Algonquin  languages  have  hugely  complex 
grammatical  structures,  while  the  Siouan  languages  are  rather  simpler. 

The  number  of  Indian  tribes  that  made  their  home  in  the  Prairie 
Provinces  is  remarkably  small  in  proportion  to  the  immense  territory 
that  they  occupied.  This  is  to  be  explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  fact 
that  none  of  these  tribes  was  agricultural  in  any  true  sense,  so  that  the 
economic  basis  of  their  life  depended  on  hunting.  In  other  parts  of 
aboriginal  America  an  abundant  supply  of  fish  or  of  [147]  edible  wild 
plants  made  it  possible  for  non-agricultural  tribes  to  lead  a  settled  or 
semi-settled  life  in  villages,  but  here  on  the  plains  we  deal  with  moving 
bands  of  buffalo  or  caribou  hunters,  who  moved  camp  frequently  and 
whose  territorial  limits,  at  all  times  ill-defined,  changed  considerably 
from  generation  to  generation.  Thus  the  Assiniboine,  who  were  first 
met  with  by  the  early  explorers  far  to  the  east  of  their  present  home,  in 
the  country  about  Lake  of  the  Woods,  later  moved  west  to  the  region 
of  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  then  ever  westward  to  the  foothills  of  the 
Rockies.  The  advent  of  the  horse  must  have  had  a  profound  influence 
on  the  movements  of  population  in  this  region,  in  that  a  ready  means 
was  thus  afforded  the  Indian  for  covering  great  distances  whether  in 
the  buffalo  hunt  or  war  party.  Just  when  the  Plains  Indians  first  learned 
to  use  horses  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  well 
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provided  with  lliciii  b\  ihc  middle  ullhc  ciiihlccnlh  lciUui).  Iofiii  before 
they  had  come  into  any  considerable  contact  with  the  uhites.  I  hese 
horses  seem  lo  ha\e  been  original!)  secured  b\  inierlnbal  trade  from 
the  Spaniards  oi'  the  south-west,  though  there  is  reast)n  to  believe  that 
some  horses  ma\  have  come  in  als()  from  the  east. 

From  an  elhiu>logical  point  ol  \ie\s  the  tribes  we  ha\e  been  consid- 
ering are  to  be  classified  into  two  groups  or  culture  areas:  the  I^iains 
culture  area,  characleri/ed  b\  dependence  on  the  bulTalo  and  by  an 
elaborate  de\elopment  of  ceremonial  and  ritualistic  ideas,  and  the  Pla- 
teau-Macken/ie  culture  area,  the  tribes  of  which  are  lo  a  large  extent 
dependent  on  the  caribou  and  are  lacking  in  the  social  and  religious 
complexilN  attained  by  the  tribes  of  the  first  grinip.  Both  {A'  these  culture 
areas  extend  far  beyond  the  borders  of  the  Prairie  Pro\inces.  the  Plains 
tribes  occupying  the  region  to  the  south  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Rockies,  while  the  Plateau-Macken/ie  tribes  extend  far  to  the  north 
and  west  to  the  lower  Mackenzie  and  ^'iikon.  Of  the  tribes  enumerated, 
the  Blackfoot,  Sarcee,  Assiniboine,  and  Sioux  are  the  most  typical  ol' 
the  Plains  area,  while  Beaver.  Slave,  and  Chipewyan  are  to  be  reckoned 
members  of  the  Mackenzie  area.  The  Western  Cree  and  Saulleaux.  while 
generally  accounted  Plains  tribes,  are  relati\el\  recent  intruders  from 
the  wooded  country  to  the  east  and  seem  to  ha\e  onl\  partialis  assim- 
ilated the  cultural  traits  characteristic  o\'  the  t\pical  Plains  tribes. 

The  physical  characteristics  o(  the  Indians  o\'  the  Prairie  Provinces 
have  not  been  very  thoroughly  investigated.  The  Plains  Indians  represent 
the  most  typical  9f  the  physical  varieties  o(  American  aborigines  in  the 
sense  that  they  come  closest  to  the  ideal  Indian  familiar  to  us  in  art  and 
literature,  the  Indian  of  rather  high  stature,  bold  and  prominent  features, 
wide  face,  high  cheek-bones,  aquiline  nose,  and  manl>  bearing.  In  regard 
to  cephalic  index,  the  average,  according  \o  Dr.  Boas,  is  somewhat 
below  80,  which  would  put  these  Indians  in  the  mesocephalic  or  medium- 
headed  class.  Further  to  the  east,  among  the  Ojibwa.  the  index  increases, 
indicating  the  presence  of  a  brachycephalic  or  short-headed  t\pe.  The 
Athabascan  Indians  of  the  Mackenzie  basin  ^\o  not  seem  \o  dilTer  much 
in  cephalic  index  from  the  Canadian  Plains  Indians,  but  are  o\'  lower 
stature  and  have  less  prominent  noses. 

rhe  economic  mainstay  o\'  the  Plains  Indians  uas  the  buffalo,  which 
at  one  time  roamed  over  the  plains  in  vast  hertls  and  which  provided 
the  natives  with  tlesh  for  \'ooi.\  and  hides  for  clotiiing  and  tent  covers. 
The  arrival  o\'  the  horse  undoubtcdlv  greallv  facilitated  the  hunting  oi^ 
buffalcK^s.  st>  much  so  that  there  is  reasc^n  to  believe  that  certain  Plains 
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tribes  that  were  at  one  time  more  largely  dependent  on  agriculture 
became  primarily  buffalo-hunters  when  they  found  a  ready  means  at 
their  disposal  of  following  up  the  herds.  Before  the  use  of  firearms, 
bows  and  arrows  served  to  dispatch  the  game.  The  herds  were  in  earlier 
times  either  driven  into  pounds  or  corrals  constructed  of  brush  and  tree 
trunks,  where  they  were  then  killed,  or  rushed  down  rocky  declivities 
or  ledges,  where  many  of  them  were  killed  by  the  rocks.  The  meat  of 
the  buffalo,  which  formed  the  staple  food  of  the  Plains  Indians,  was 
either  roasted  or  boiled,  chiefly  the  latter.  The  boiling  was  done  in 
rawhides  supported  by  four  props,  sometimes  in  a  paunch,  the  water 
being  heated  by  means  of  red-hot  stones  Hfted  in  with  tongs;  there  are 
also  indications,  both  archaeological  and  traditional,  of  the  former  use 
of  earthenware  vessels  for  cooking,  but  this  method  was  long  ago 
abandoned.  A  typical  food  used  by  these  Indians  when  travelling  was 
pemmican;  this  consisted  of  the  dried  muscles  of  the  buffalo  pounded 
to  a  cake,  mixed  with  mashed  berries,  and  sealed  as  a  preservative  with 
fat. 

Other  animals  than  the  buffalo,  particularly  the  deer,  elk,  and  ante- 
lope, were  also  hunted  for  their  flesh,  but  mainly  for  their  skins.  Fish 
were  of  very  minor  importance.  While  vegetable  foods  occupied  only  a 
secondary  place  in  the  primitive  larder,  they  are  not  entirely  negligible, 
the  chief  of  these  being  several  varieties  of  berries,  particularly  service- 
berries,  buffalo-berries,  and  choke-cherries;  edible  roots,  particularly  the 
prairie  turnip,  and,  among  the  Blackfoot,  the  camass-root,  were  dug  up 
with  digging  sticks  and  prepared  with  meat.  Agriculture  was  not  prac- 
tised, though  some  of  the  Plains  tribes  to  the  south,  such  as  the  Mandan 
and  Hidatsa  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  more  eastern  bands  of  Ojibwa, 
had  developed  a  considerable  culture  of  corn,  beans,  and  squashes. 
Native  tobacco,  however,  used  chiefly  for  ceremonial  purposes,  was 
cultivated  by  all  the  Plains  tribes. 

The  Athabascan  tribes  of  the  north  subsisted  mainly  on  the  caribou, 
to  a  considerable  extent  also  on  fish,  which  were  generally  caught  by 
spearing  or  in  nets.  Meat  and  fish  were  boiled  in  bark  vessels  held 
directly  over  the  fire,  the  water  in  the  vessels  preventing  the  bark  from 
flaming.  Owing  to  the  rigorous  climate  and  greater  difficulty  of  securing 
food,  the  hunting  bands  were  not  infrequently  reduced  to  starvation, 
resulting  sometimes,  according  to  well-authenticated  accounts,  in  can- 
nibalism. These  Athabascan  tribes,  the  Cree  and  the  Saulteaux,  de- 
pended to  a  considerable  extent  on  small  fur-bearing  animals,  which 
were  snared  or  caught  in  dead-falls.  Among  the  Saulteaux  several 
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varieties  ol'  t'lsli  and  gaiiic-hirds,  parlKiilail\  ducks  and  geese,  were  of 
prime  importance.  Ilie  most  eastern  hands  ol  ()|ib\\a  ol"  the  regK>n 
discussed  tKnibllcss  also  kncu  the  use  dI  uild  w^k:  and  maj">le  sugar. 

The  clothing  o^  tiie  Indian  tribes  here  enumerated  consisted  ahnosl 
enlirel>  of  the  tanned  skins  of  buffalo,  antelope,  elk,  and.  in  the  north. 
caribou.  Se\eral  ol"  the  tribes  were  excellent  lanners.  preparmg  e\en- 
grained  and  tlexiblc  skins,  uiih  or  uilluuil  the  han  left  on.  and  often 
darkened  by  means  o(  a  smudge.  I  he  mstruments  aiul  methods  em- 
plo\ed  differed  somewhat  from  tribe  to  tribe,  the  t\pical  IMams  tools 
being  a  chisel-like  llesher  o{  bone  for  remo\  nig  the  fat  and  an  ail/e-likc 
scraper  used  to  remove  the  hair.  The  essential  step  in  the  tanning  prt>cess 
was  the  application  [I4S|  o\'  the  brains  o'i  the  deer  or  other  animal, 
which  rendered  the  skin  pliable,  followed  b\  stretching  or  kneading. 
The  articles  of  clothing  making  up  the  costume  of  the  I*lains  iiulians 
consisted  of  a  loose  shirt,  breechcloth,  leggings,  moccasins,  and  buffalo- 
skin  robes.  The  woman's  shirt  or  dress  differed  from  that  o\  ihe  man 
in  coming  down  lower,  about  half-way  between  the  knee  and  the  fool. 
The  woman's  costume  was  further  characterized  b\  a  pair  o\'  garters, 
often  richly  ornamented,  tied  around  the  leggings.  In  earlier  da\s  the 
garments  were  sewed  with  sinew  by  means  of  a  bone  awl.  Ihe  \aru)us 
articles  of  dress,  particularly  the  moccasins,  were  i>flen  decorated  with 
geometrical  designs  which  differ  from  tribe  to  tribe.  In  former  times 
these  designs  were  embroidered  by  means  of  dyed  porcupine  quills,  laid 
down  according  to  a  considerable  variety  of  technics;  but  in  more  recent 
times  coloured  beads,  which  arc  at  the  same  linie  easier  \o  work  and 
less  pleasing  in  artistic  effect,  have  displaced  these.  No  woven  fabrics 
worthy  of  the  name  seem  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Plains  Indians. 
Characteristic  of  the  costume  o\^  the  Athabascan  tribes  o'i  the  north  are 
footwear  consisting  of  a  combination  o\'  moccasin  and  legging,  and 
hoods.  Blankets  and  certain  articles  of  dress  were  wo\en  out  o^  long 
strips  o[^  twisted  rabbit-skin  with  the  hair  left  on.  Such  rabbit-skin 
fabrics,  which  are  exlremel\  warm,  were  in  use  also  among  the  Cree. 
Ojibwa.  and  many  other  tribes  o\'  northern  and  western  .America. 

The  hair  was  generally  worn  long  except  m  mourning:  the  styles  seem 
to  ha\e  \aried  considerably  among  the  different  tribes,  the  men  ha\ing 
generally  been  far  more  careful  about  the  dressing  o{  the  hair  than  the 
women.  Among  the  Plains  Indians  ihe  women  either  wore  the  hair 
hanging  loose  or  in  two  braids;  a  fa\ouiile  method  among  the  men 
seems  to  have  been  the  lormation  o{  a  long  lock  hanging  o\er  the 
forehead.  Amone  mam    Indian  tribes  the  hair  o\'  the  face  was  often 
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carefully  removed  by  tweezers.  Combs  consisting  of  the  tail  of  the 
porcupine  were  common  throughout  the  area  discussed.  Face-painting 
was  practised  by  all  the  tribes,  but  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest 
degree  of  development  among  the  Plains  Indians,  among  whom  definite 
designs  were  associated  with  ceremonial  features.  Hair  and  body  paint- 
ing were  also  practised.  Tattooing  seems  to  have  been  found  more 
among  the  women  of  the  northern  Athabascan  tribes  than  among  the 
Plains  Indians.  Nose  and  ear  rings  also  were  less  in  use  among  the  latter, 
though  the  ears  of  the  infants  were  regularly  perforated.  Necklaces  and 
hair  ornaments  of  different  types  were  in  use  everywhere,  many  of  these 
serving  at  the  same  time  as  amulets.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  occur- 
rence of  several  apparently  well-authenticated  references  to  the  practice 
of  circumcision  among  the  Athabascan  tribes,  a  practice  that  on  the 
whole  is  conspicuously  absent  among  the  natives  of  North  America. 

Perhaps  no  single  feature  is  so  characteristic  of  the  culture  of  the 
Plains  tribes  as  the  conical  lodge  or  tepee,  nowadays  covered  with 
canvas,  in  earlier  days  with  a  cover,  sewed  together,  of  several  buffalo 
skins.  This  type  of  dweUing,  consisting  as  it  did  of  a  portable  framework 
of  poles  and  an  easily  rolled-up  cover,  was  eminently  suited  to  the  life 
of  a  roving,  buffalo-hunting  people.  The  tepee  belonged  to  the  woman, 
a  necessary  consequence  of  which  is  that  the  work  of  putting  up  the 
tepee  when  making  camp  devolved  upon  her.  The  first  part  of  the  tepee 
to  be  erected  is  a  foundation,  consisting,  in  some  tribes,  hke  the  Sioux, 
of  three  poles,  in  others,  like  the  Blackfoot,  of  four;  these  foundation 
poles  are  held  in  place  by  a  thong  tied  about  their  point  of  crossing. 
Other  poles  are  then  set  in  their  proper  place,  until  the  canvas  or  skin 
cover,  tied  to  the  top  of  a  pole,  is  ready  to  be  lifted  on  to  and  placed 
about  the  circular  frame.  Above  the  opening  for  the  door,  which  is 
usually  to  the  east,  the  flaps  are  tied  together  by  wooden  pins  inserted 
through  holes  ready  to  receive  them;  the  circular  bottom  of  the  cover 
is  staked  down  to  the  ground  by  a  set  of  wooden  pegs.  The  fireplace  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  lodge,  the  smoke  being  allowed  to  escape  through 
the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  tepee:  this  opening  can  be  regulated  or, 
in  stormy  weather,  closed  entirely  by  a  pair  of  flaps  or  "ears"  operated 
by  two  movable  poles. 

The  northern  Athabascan  tribes  and  the  Saulteaux  use  various  types 
of  bark  lodges,  one  of  the  most  typical  of  these  being  the  conical  house, 
which  is  somewhat  similar  in  construction  to  the  Plains  tepee.  The 
Saulteaux  also  knew  how  to  construct  a  semi-spherical  lodge,  circular 
or  oval  in  ground  plan,  constructed  of  pairs  of  saplings  that  were  bent 
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over  and  tied  together,  the  whole  being  covered  with  layers  of  birch- 
bark  or  rush  malting.  Svveat-hoiises  are  universal  in  the  area  discussed, 
being  nierels  lcinporar\  slrudines  among  ilie  IMams  Indians. 

Transporlalion  facilities  were  ciiiile  diHerenl  among  the  northern 
Athabascan  and  the  I^lains  tribes.  The  well-constructed  sleds  and  snow- 
shoes  made  by  the  C'hipewyan,  Slave,  and  Beaver,  so  necessary  for 
winter  tra\el.  seem  lo  have  been  entirely  unknown  among  the  Black  toot 
and  other  Indians  o\^  the  plains.  Moreover,  the  birch-bark  canoes  ol"  the 
Ojibua  and  of  the  northern  Athabascans,  which  differed  considerably 
in  type  from  each  other,  find  no  parallels  in  the  plains;  this  is  doubtless 
due  to  the  shallowness  of  the  rivers  o\'  that  region,  which  made  canoe 
navigation  difficult.  On  the  whole  the  Plains  Indians  felt  much  more 
secure  on  land  than  on  the  water,  often  following  the  courses  of  rivers 
tor  considerable  distances  instead  of  crossing  them.  Some  of  the  tribes, 
such  as  the  Siou.x,  made  use  of  a  peculiar  tub-shaped  craft  with  skin 
cover,  the  so-called  "'bull-boat,"  for  crossing  streams;  even  this  type  of 
craft  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  Blackfoot.  Before  the  introduction 
of  the  horse,  the  native  dog  was  valuable  as  a  draught  animal.  He  was 
harnessed  to  a  highly  characteristic  type  of  carrying  frame  or  \ehicle. 
known  as  the  "travois."  This  consisted  of  two  long  poles  coming  to  a 
point  at  the  end  that  rested  on  the  dog's  back;  about  half-way  down 
their  length  they  were  lashed  to  a  connecting  hoop  netted  with  thongs 
that  served  to  bear  the  burden,  the  diverging  ends  o\'  the  "'travois" 
trailing  behind  on  the  ground.  Instead  o\'  the  hoop-frame  a  ladder-like 
frame  of  sticks  was  often  used.  Larger  "travois"  were  m  more  recent 
times  also  made  for  horses,  and  one  can  still  see  the  horse  and  "ira\ois" 
in  use  among  the  Blackfoot. 

The  industries  of  the  Plains  Indians  were  limited  in  scope,  owing  to 
liie  rather  restricted  range  of  materials  at  their  disposal.  Metal,  plant 
fibres,  and  bark  were  as  good  as  unutilized  in  abt^iginal  times.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  wood  in  a  prairie  countr\.  woodwork 
attained  a  rather  limited  degree  of  de\elopment.  So  scarce,  indeed,  were 
trees  of  the  required  height  and  shape,  that  the  tepee  poles  were  always 
carefully  preserved  in  moving  about,  constituting  a  valuable  lt>rm  o\ 
woman's  property.  Outside  of  tepee  poles,  travois  frames,  bows,  arrow- 
shafts,  lances,  and  certain  ceremonial  objects,  there  was  curiously  little 
in  the  objects  of  [150]  use  that  was  made  of  wood.  Bone  and  stone  were 
used  to  a  moderate  extent.  On  the  other  hand.  \er\  extended  use  was 
made,  in  the  manufacture  o\'  man\  objects.  o\'  hides,  whether  as  soft- 
tanned  leather  or  rawhide.  Besides  being  used  for  tepee  covers,  various 
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articles  of  clothing,  and  such  miscellaneous  objects  as  dog-harness, 
travois-netting,  and  bull-boats,  which  have  been  already  referred  to, 
skins  were  invaluable  in  making  tobacco-pouches  and  paint  pouches  of 
soft  leather,  rawhide  bags,  and  cases  of  various  kinds,  folding-bags  of 
rawhide  (parfleches)  used  for  storage  and  carrying  of  meat,  quivers, 
shields,  drums,  rattles,  and  other  objects.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
absence  of  bark  as  an  industrial  material  among  these  Indians  stands 
its  extensive  employment  for  many  purposes  among  the  northern  Ath- 
abascan and  Saulteaux  tribes.  Canoes  and  lodge  covers  have  been 
already  mentioned;  bark  basketry  was  also  well  developed  among  these 
tribes.  Many  articles  of  skin  were  also  made;  particularly  worthy  of 
mention  are  the  bags  of  "babiche"  or  thong  netting  made  by  the 
Athabascan  tribes. 

Of  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  Prairie  Provinces  the  Plains  Indians  were 
by  far  the  most  warlike;  the  Cree  and  Saulteaux  seemed  to  have  been 
less  so,  while  the  Athabascan  tribes  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley  were  known 
to  be  relatively  cowardly  and  proved  no  match  for  the  neighbouring 
Cree.  The  war-parties  of  the  Plains  Indians  were  rarely  tribal  affairs, 
but  generally  consisted  of  raids  organized  by  any  one  that  so  desired, 
accompanied  by  as  many  followers  as  cared  to  join.  Such  parties  were 
organized  sometimes  to  revenge  the  death  of  a  tribesman  slain  by  the 
enemy  in  some  previous  engagement,  more  often  to  steal  some  of  the 
horses  of  a  hostile  tribe,  thus  gaining  military  glory  for  themselves. 
Before  the  days  of  firearms  the  only  weapons  employed  in  warfare  were 
bows  and  arrows,  lances,  and  stone  clubs  encased  in  skin;  the  arrowheads 
were  either  of  bone  or  stone.  Hide  shields  served  as  defensive  weapons; 
apart  from  their  actual  protective  value,  shields  were  generally  provided 
with  painted  designs  of  magic  significance,  believed  to  assist  materially 
in  warding  off  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  The  practice  of  scalping  was 
widespread  in  the  plains,  the  scalps  of  the  enemy  being  generally  pre- 
served as  trophies.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  mihtary  prestige 
depended  primarily  on  the  number  of  scalps  a  warrior  had  taken.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  to  "count  coup"  —  that  is,  to  be  the  first  to  touch  one 
of  the  enemy,  particularly  if  he  was  not  disabled  —  was  considered  a 
far  greater  honour. 

The  artistic  ideas  of  the  Plains  Indians  find  expression  in  decorative 
art,  dancing,  and  music.  Decorative  art  consists  almost  entirely  of 
painted  designs  on  tanned  skins  and  rawhides,  and  of  quilled  and  beaded 
designs  embroidered  on  objects  of  tanned  skin.  The  beaded  and  quilled 
designs  are  in  practically  every  case  geometrical  in  character,  occurring 
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on  ihc  uppers  oi"  moccasins,  on  soil  leather  pouches,  on  ornamented 
leather  strips  attached  to  blankets,  and  elsewhere.  I*ainted  desiyns  are 
partl\  oi^  the  same  sort  as  these,  as  in  the  case  of  the  geometrical  designs 
found  on  rawhide  fringed  hags  and  partleches.  partly  realistic  in  char- 
acter. The  latter  type  are  well  illustrated  in  the  painted  tepees  common 
among  all  the  Plains  tribes,  in  which  a  reference  is  generally  implied  to 
the  "medicine  bundles"  of  magic  power  which,  with  their  associated 
legends  and  rituals,  are  inseparabls  coiiiiccled  with  them.  A  further 
example  of  realistic  Plains  art  is  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  "winter 
counts"  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  which  consist  of  a  series  of  realistic  designs 
painted  on  buffalo  skin  and  arranged  in  the  form  o\'  a  spiral;  each 
design  serves  to  recall  a  past  year  by  referring  to  some  specific  event 
that  made  it  memorable,  the  winter  count  thus  constituting  a  primitive 
calendar  and  historical  record.  Several  o\'  the  geometrical  designs  re- 
ferred to,  which  are  nearly  all  reducible  to  rectangles  and  triangles  or 
combinations  of  these,  are  found  in  more  than  one  tribe,  but  the 
symbolism  may  vary  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Blackfooi.  ma\  be  absent 
altogether.  Good  examples  of  the  symbolic  interpretation  of  geometrical 
designs  are  to  be  found  among  the  Sioux:  here,  for  instance,  a  pair  of 
isosceles  triangles  resting  on  the  opposite  sides  o(  a  short  base  ma\  be 
interpreted  as  a  feather;  an  isosceles  triangle  with  enclosed  rectangle 
resting  on  the  base  as  a  lepee;  and  an  elongated  diamond  as  the 
whirlwind.  Among  the  Saulteaux  realistic  picture-writing,  comparable 
to  the  realistic  paintings  of  the  Plains  Indians,  are  etched  on  bark; 
geometrical  designs,  frequently  lloral  in  character,  are  found  on  beaded 
bags  and  other  articles. 

Dancing  and  music,  as  so  often  in  aboriginal  America,  are  in  practice 
generally  found  together,  though  many  types  of  song  exist  withcnit 
dancing  accompaniment.  Instrumental  music  is  o\'  little  importance, 
drum  and  rattle  serving  merely  as  accompaiiiniciiis  to  ihc  \iKal  music. 
Independent  instrumental  music  was  noi  de\eloped  except  in  the  case 
of  the  flute  or  flageolet,  which,  howeser.  is  o\'  distinctly  subsidiary 
importance.  A  surprising  number  of  types  o\'  songs  are  sung  b\  the 
Plains  Indians,  particularly  in  connectiiMi  with  religimis  ceremonials. 
Some  of  the  more  important  o\'  these,  sucli  as  the  lilackfoot  "bca\er 
bundle"  ritual  and  the  Sun  Dance  common  to  all  the  Plains  tribes, 
possess  hundreds  of  songs,  all  o\'  which  must  be  accurately  rendered. 
When  one  bears  in  mind  the  Ic^al  number  of  public  and  private  rituals 
possessed  by  such  tribes  as  llic  Blackfcmi.  ihc  loial  luiinbcr  i^f  (.lisimcl 
songs  used  b\  all  the  members  o['  the  iribc.  reaching  as  it  di>es  m  the 
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thousands,  becomes  truly  astonishing,  and  argues  a  prodigious  musical 
memory  on  the  part  of  the  old  men  who  have  accumulated  experience 
in  the  proper  conduct  of  rituals.  It  may  be  noted  that  favourite  songs 
are  often  adopted  by  a  visiting  tribe,  and  may  thus  travel  over  a  great 
extent  of  territory. 

The  social  organization  of  all  the  tribes  here  considered  is  simple,  as 
contrasted  with  that  of  the  west  coast  Indians,  in  that  there  are  no 
distinctions  of  rank  observed.  Slavery  was  not  developed  to  any  extent, 
captives  in  war  being  either  killed  or  adopted  into  the  tribe.  Chiefs  had 
little  more  actual  power  than  the  ordinary  rank  and  file,  and  it  was 
within  the  power  of  every  one  to  gain  renown  for  himself  by  success 
and  bravery  on  the  war-path.  Wealth  and  the  possession  of  powerful 
medicine  bundles  also  contributed  to  give  one  standing  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

The  Plains  Ojibwa  were  organized  into  a  rather  large  number  of  clans 
possessing  animal  totems,  the  members  of  which  were  forbidden  to 
intermarry  among  themselves.  The  names  of  the  clansmen,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  associated  to  any  extent  with  the  clans  and 
totems,  and  in  general  the  whole  clan  system  was  not  developed  along 
as  rigid  lines  as  among  the  Iroquoian  tribes.  The  Plains  tribes  of  Canada 
have  no  totemic  clans,  but  are  more  loosely  divided  into  a  number  of 
bands  that  seem  in  earlier  times  to  have  occupied  more  or  less  definite 
territories  relatively  to  one  another.  Among  the  Piegan  there  are  over 
[151]  twenty  such  bands,  while  among  the  Blood  and  Blackfoot  proper 
there  are  many  less;  these  bands  all  bear  nicknames,  such  as  "Fat- 
roasters,"  "Seldom-lonesome,"  and  "Early-finished-eating."  It  has  been 
thought  that  bands  such  as  these  have  been  transformed  from  earlier 
totemic  clans  analogous  to  those  of  the  Ojibwa,  but  evidence  is  not 
conclusive  on  this  point.  Marriage  is  not  expressly  forbidden  within  the 
band,  though  in  practice  one  generally  married  outside  of  it,  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  most  of  the  members  of  a  band  were  apt  to  be  blood 
relatives,  among  whom  marriage  was  naturally  forbidden.  In  all  impor- 
tant tribal  gatherings,  as  for  the  Sun  Dance,  the  bands  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  a  camp  circle,  each  pitching  its  tents  in  a  specified 
part  of  the  circle.  This  interesting  custom  is  paralleled  among  all  the 
tribes  of  the  plains,  the  units  of  the  circle  being  sometimes  clans,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Omaha. 

Polygamy  was  common  in  earlier  days  among  the  Plains  Indians, 
though  one  wife  was  always  regarded  as  the  main  wife,  whose  duty  it 
often  was  to  take  an  important  part  in  the  private  rituals  of  her  husband. 
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Among  the  Blackfool  a  man  gcncralls  look  up  his  residence  wiili  Ins 
wife's  people,  so  that  his  children  were  reckoned  members  of  her  band. 
The  line  belween  men's  and  women's  properls  was  ralher  sharpl>  dravMi. 
the  icpec,  anions:  i>lher  lliniLis.  as  \\c  lia\e  seen,  always  being  accounled 
the  property  ol"  the  woman.  i*roperty  was  Iransnntted  to  both  male  and 
female  descendants,  the  pn^perty  of  the  wDman  generally  gomg  to  the 
daughters,  while  that  of  the  man  went  to  his  sons.  An  mterestmg  feature 
in  the  social  life  o['  the  Plams  Indians  is  the  avoidance  of  intercourse 
belueen  certain  peoj^le  who  avc  related  b\  marriage;  parlicularl>  strong 
is  the  feeling  against  familiarity  of  any  kind  between  mother-in-law  and 
son-in-law.  it  being  considered  a  very  serious  breach  of  social  etiquette 
for  these  to  speak  to  each  other.  The  marriage  by  a  widower  of  his 
deceased  wife's  sister,  a  custom  known  as  the  le\irale.  was  common  in 
this  area.  Adoption  into  a  family  was  not  uncommon  among  the  Indians 
of  the  Plains;  among  the  Sioux  there  was  an  elaborate  pipe-ceremony 
intended  to  bring  unrelated  men  into  the  relation  o(  father  and  son. 

Perhaps  no  single  feature  is  so  characteristic  o\'  the  culture  o\'  the 
Plains  tribes  as  the  great  development  of  ceremonials.  These  are  partis 
social  in  character,  but  the  religious  element  enters  strongly  into  nearls 
all  o(  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  social  and  religious  elements  are  so 
closely  interrelated  that  one  aspect  cannot  well  be  discussed  w  ithout  the 
other.  Of  prime  importance  are  various  societies,  or  fraternities,  w  hich 
have  their  definite  dances,  songs,  and  regalia,  and  to  which  members 
are  admitted  by  a  formal  process  of  initiation  involving  the  expenditure 
on  their  part  of  a  considerable  amount  of  property.  While  the  social  or 
military  functions  predominate  in  certain  of  these  stK'ieiies.  the  religii>us 
aspect  is  more  pronounced  in  others.  Chief  in  importance  among  these 
societies  is  a  progressive  series  of  so-called  Age  or  Militar\  Societies, 
the  members  of  which  pass  in  a  body  from  one  to  the  other  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  lives.  The  first  in  order  of  the.se  societies  had  a  member- 
ship oi^  young  boys,  while  the  highest  was  reser\ed  for  old  men  o\ 
approved  valour  and  experience.  Sexeral  o\'  the  .Age  Societies  were 
actively  connected  with  the  conduct  o\'  war  expeditions  or  with  the 
policing  of  the  camp,  particularly  when  on  the  buffalo-hunt.  Among 
the  Blo(.>d  the  series  of  Age  Societies,  known  b\  the  inclusixe  term  o[' 
All-Comrades,  consist,  in  the  order  o\'  their  rank,  oi'  the  Mosquitoes. 
All  Brave  Dogs.  Braves.  Black  Soldiers.  Ra\en  Bearers.  Dogs.  Horns, 
and  Catchers.  Se\eral  of  these  names  have  a  wule  distribution  among 
similar  societies  in  cUhcr  Plains  tubes.  (lcnerall>  the  wiMnen  were  or- 
ganized into  societies  analogous  lo  llu>se  o\  the  men. 
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Owing  to  complete  breakdown  of  the  old  military  life  and  system 
among  the  Indians,  the  Age  Societies  and  the  rituals  belonging  to  them 
have  lost  much  o(  their  hold  upon  the  people  in  recent  years.  A  number 
oi'  other  dances,  or  more  properly  rituals,  however,  still  occupy  an 
important  place  in  the  life  of  the  Indians.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
these  is  the  famous  Sun  Dance,  which  is  found  in  essentially  the  same 
tbrm  among  all  the  Plains  tribes  of  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
having  even  been  adopted  by  certain  tribes  not  generally  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  Plains  culture  area.  The  Sun  Dance,  or  Offerings  Lodge, 
as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  is  primarily  a  ceremonial  of  prayer  addressed 
to  the  sun,  the  Buffalo  spirit  being  also  invoked.  It  is  ordinarily  given 
by  a  man  as  the  result  of  a  vow  addressed  to  the  sun  in  time  of  distress. 
In  practice  the  Sun  Dance  is  an  exceedingly  complex  ritual,  lasting 
several  days  and  consisting  of  a  series  of  ritualistic  observances  of 
religious  import,  a  great  number  of  traditional  songs,  and  the  giving  of 
offerings,  such  as  clothing,  to  the  sun.  It  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  chief 
force  bringing  the  members  of  the  tribe  together,  and  forms  the  chief 
expression  of  their  religious  emotion.  In  earher  days  many  men  inflicted 
severe  torture  upon  themselves  during  the  Sun  Dance,  so  as  to  arouse 
the  pity  of  the  powers  they  supplicated  for  long  life  and  success.  Many 
other  dances  of  lesser  significance  are  also  found,  some  of  them,  such 
as  the  widespread  Cree  Dance  and  Omaha  Dance,  being  popular  as 
forms  of  social  entertainment. 

Besides  the  more  definitely  public  rituals  we  have  briefly  considered, 
there  are  a  great  many  private  rituals  associated  with  medicine  bundles. 
These  sacred  bundles,  which  seem  to  occupy  a  particularly  important 
place  in  the  religious  life  of  the  Blackfoot,  are  either  articles  of  cere- 
monial or  military  use  or  aggregates  of  various,  in  themselves  often 
quite  inconspicuous,  objects,  such  as  skins  of  animals,  whistles,  and 
heads  of  birds,  kept  in  wrappings  or  a  bag  and  believed  to  be  endowed 
with  magic  power.  A  medicine  bundle  is  practically  always  the  property 
of  a  single  individual,  who  is  supposed  to  be  deriving  the  benefit  of  its 
special  magical  potency,  be  it  long  life,  freedom  from  ill,  ability  to  cure 
disease,  wealth,  success  in  war,  or  what  not.  The  origin  of  such  a  bundle 
is  always  a  dream,  in  which  some  supernatural  being,  hke  the  Sun, 
Moon,  Morning  Star,  Thunder  Bird,  or  animal  spirit,  confers  a  specific 
gift  or  blessing,  the  outward  symbol  of  which  is  the  bundle,  and  gives 
instruction  in  the  form  of  a  ritual,  songs,  and  certain  regulations  of 
conduct.  The  medicine  bundle  must  be  carefully  handled  according  to 
prescribed  rules,  being  generally  kept  in  the  rear  of  the  tepee  during  the 
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night  and  placed  at  \aritnis  pcnnls  artnind  it  m  the  daMinic.  Once,  and 
in  some  eases  se\eral  times  a  da\,  sweet-grass  ov  other  aroinatie  herb  is 
burnt  as  an  incense-smudge  insitle  the  tepee.  A  bundle  ma>  be  trans- 
ferred for  a  consideralit>n.  the  niiial  ol  transfer  pullmg  the  purchaser 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  power  that  originalK  granted  it  as  the  llrsl 
recipient  o'i  the  blessing.  As  famous  bundles  are  apt  to  increase  m  value 
with  each  transfer,  they  come  to  partake  somewhat  (152]  of  the  nature 
o'^  investments.  The  various  types  of  medicine  bundles  which  ha\e  been 
described  for  the  Blackfoot  are  war  bridles,  weasel-lail  suits,  hair-lock 
suits,  head-dresses,  shields,  otter  bundles,  bear  kni\es,  medicine  lances, 
medicine  pipes,  beaver  bundles.  Sun  Dance  bundles,  and  man>  l>pes  of 
painted  tepees.  The  medicine  pipes  and  beaser  bundles  are  the  most 
important  o\'  these,  and  have  extremely  complex  rituals  connected  with 
them.  The  possession  of  a  bundle  of  one  i>l  these  ispes  does,  perhaps, 
more  to  give  a  man  social  prestige  than  an\  other  factc^r. 

Distinct  from  the  owners  of  medicine  bundles  are  shamans  or  con- 
jurors, whose  function  it  is  to  extract  disease  by  sucking  or  b\  the 
singing  of  medicine-songs.  Among  the  Saulteaux  there  are  several  classes 
of  conjurors,  such  as  healers  of  the  sick,  jugglers  clever  at  sleight-of- 
hand  performances,  and  prophets.  The  most  important  ceremonial 
among  these  Indians  was  the  Midewiwin  or  Medicine  l.odge.  which 
consisted  essentially  of  a  series  of  medicine  performances  o\\  the  part 
of  the  shamans  of  the  tribe,  who  were  grouped  into  four  ranks  or 
degrees;  at  the  same  time  novices  were  initiated  into  the  secrets  o\'  the 
Medicine  Lodge.  An  important  phase  o'i  the  religious  life  o\'  the  Ojibwa 
is  the  acquiring  of  personal  protectors  ov  guardian  spirits  in  dreams: 
this  usually  takes  place  during  the  period  o\'  fasting  at  the  time  i>f 
puberty.  An  intimate  relation  is  thus  brought  abcnil  between  an  indi- 
vidual and  a  supernatural  power,  which  exercises  a  profound  inlluence 
on  his  whole  life.  Unlike  the  medicine  bundle  o{  the  Blackfoot,  the 
protection  o[^  the  guardian  spirit  is  not  transferable. 

The  religious  ideas  of  the  Indians  centred  around  the  general  concep- 
tion o[^  supernatural  power,  termed  Wakan  b\  the  Sioux  and  Manido 
or  Manito  by  the  Ojibwa.  Terms  such  as  these  are  probablv  understiH>d 
rather  differently  by  different  indi\iduals.  bm  the  general  concepluMi 
emerges  of  a  mysterious  cosmic  force  which  takes  on  mans  concrete 
forms  and  which  may  be  transmitted  in  varying  degree  to  favoured 
individuals.  Fhus  an  amulet  and  a  supernatural  being  are  alike  manito. 
though  in  quite  different  form  ami  degree.  1  he  heavenlv  bodies  and  the 
more  pcnverful  animals  are  in  particular  idenliricd  wiili  ihis  power,  and 
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\\c  therefore  find  them  prominent  in  myth,  ritual,  and  prayer.  The 
manifestations  of  manito,  however,  are  by  no  means  Hmited  to  these, 
and  may  be  exhibited  in  the  most  diverse  and  unexpected  forms,  animate 
or  inanimate.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  a  definite  philosophy  or  body 
oi^  religious  doctrine  in  the  notions  of  the  Indians  on  the  subject  of 
manito.  Though  the  cosmic  power  often  takes  the  form  of  definite 
supernatural  beings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sun,  who  appears  in  dreams 
as  an  old  man,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Indians  developed  a  clear-cut 
system  of  gods  or  endowed  their  beings  with  very  definite  attributes. 
The  conception  of  a  supreme  being  was  at  least  vaguely  arrived  at  by 
the  Ojibwa  as  the  Great  Manito.  Prayers  were  often  addressed  and 
offerings  given  to  supernatural  powers.  Such  offerings  were  not  neces- 
sarily of  great  intrinsic  value,  but  might  consist  of  tobacco  or  an  old 
garment  disposed  on  some  mountain  height  or  other  secluded  spot.  It 
was  the  devout  prayer  implied  in  such  an  offering,  not  its  mere  outward 
value,  that  mattered. 

Among  all  the  tribes  here  considered  the  dead  were  believed  to  depart 
as  ghosts  to  some  far-off  other  world,  generally  located  in  the  west.  The 
life  led  by  the  ghosts  was  believed  to  be  rather  indifferent  and  insipid 
than  definitely  happy  or  painful.  Despite  the  undoubted  bravery  of  the 
Plains  Indians,  they  had  a  healthy  fear  of  the  dead  and  were  eager  to 
get  away  from  corpses  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the  plains  the  dead 
were  in  former  times  often  buried  in  trees  or  on  high  points  of  land, 
articles  of  use  belonging  to  the  deceased  being  commonly  placed  with 
them. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  Plains  culture  is  the  mythology 
of  the  Indians.  The  myths,  which  are  handed  down  orally  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  are  numerous  and  consist  partly  of  accounts  of  the 
legendary  origin  of  various  rituals  and  societies,  partly  of  narrafives  of 
adventure  dealing  with  various  beings  supposed  to  have  existed  in  a 
remotely  past  mythological  epoch.  The  former  type  of  myth  is  looked 
upon  as  more  sacred  in  character  and  they  are  often  recited  or  enacted 
m  the  course  of  rituals,  while  the  latter,  though  believed  by  the  old  men 
even  today  to  be  true,  are  often  told  of  a  winter  evening  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  the  telling.  The  actors  in  these  are  either  human  beings 
endowed  with  supernormal  qualities  or  animals  conceived  of  in  the  guise 
of  human  beings.  Some  of  the  myths  are  of  a  decidedly  humorous  turn 
and  give  excellent  examples  of  the  Indian's  comic  sense,  a  sense  in  which 
he  is  often,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  believed  to  be  lacking.  The 
most  humorous  stories  are  generally  such  as  deal  with  the  Trickster, 
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examples  of  which  arc  the  Old  Man  of  (he  Hlacktbol,  Manibojo  o\'  the 
OJibwa.  and  Wisakichak  of  the  C'ree.  The  Irickster  is  generally  tliDught 
of  as  a  powcrtul  hciiig  who  does  iiuich  iiotul  lor  mankind,  but  who  oft- 
times  gets  himself  mlo  sons  scrapes  oi  plass  ihc  cloun.  Man\  m\lhs. 
or  at  least  incidents  of  myths,  are  distributed  o\er  an  immense  area  m 
aboriginal  America,  some  of  them  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  west 
o\'  the  Rockies.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  fa\tnirite  stor>  o\  the  diving 
of  Beaver  or  Muskrat  for  a  handful  ol"  earth,  from  which  the  present 
world  was  made. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Henry  J.  Boam  (compiler)  and  Ashley 
G.  Brown  (ed.).  The  Prairie  Provinees  of  Camula:  Their  History,  Peaplv. 
Commerce,  Inclusfries,  and  Resources  (London:  Sells,  1914),  146  152. 
Several  photographs  have  been  omitted  from  this  reprinting. 


An  Ethnological  Note  on  ihc  **VVIiiskcv-Jack"' 

The  term  "whiskey-jack,"  locally  applied  in  Canada  lo  llie  Canada 
ja\.  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  genuine  Imulish  word.  Ingenious 
theories  might  be  spun  as  to  the  origin  and  applicability  of  the  term. 
Such  theories,  however,  would  be  little  more  profilable  than  the  u ell- 
known  bit  of  folk  etymology  that  explains  the  asparagus  plant  as 
"sparrow-grass."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  "whiskey-jack"  is  mereK  the 
per\erted  English  form  of  an  Indian  original. 

In  his  "Myths  and  Folk-Lore  o\^  the  limiskaming  Algonqum  and 
Timigami  Ojibwa,"'  F.  G.  Speck  stales  thai  "the  trickster-transformer 
Wiskedjak  'meal-bird'  is  the  personified  Canada  Jay  or  'Whiskey-Jack'." 
He  proceeds  (pp.  2—16)  to  give  a  number  of  Timiskaming  Algonqum 
tales  dealing  with  this  well-known  Indian  character.  The  name  Wisked- 
jak occurs  in  other  forms  in  closely  related  Algonquin  tribes  of  Canada. 
In  his  "Notes  on  the  Eastern  Cree  and  Northern  Saulieaux,""  Alanson 
Skinner  gives  further  tales  referring  to  the  same  mythological  character. 
The  Northern  Saulteaux  form  is  given  by  him  as  Wisekejack.  the  I-astern 
Cree  form  as  Wisagatcak.  Further,  we  find  Wisagatchak  stories  o\'  the 
Cree  included  by  Frank  Russel  in  his  "Explorations  in  the  1  ar  North. "-^ 
The  Algonquin  and  Northern  Saulteaux  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
bands  of  the  Ojibwa,  who  have  travelled  north  and  come  into  contact 
with  their  present  neighbors  the  Cree.  The  main  body  of  Ojibwa  tribes 
are  not  acquainted  with  Wisagatchak,  so  that  it  is  a  fair  inference  that 
he  is,  to  begin  with,  a  Cree  culture-hero  and  trickster  and  that  many  o\' 
the  tales  told  of  him  travelled  to  various  other  Algonkian  tribes  that 
neighbored  the  Cree.  It  is  not  at  all  certain,  however,  that  he  originallN 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Canada  jay,  as  he  diK-s  not  seem  to  be  so 
identified  in  all  ol'  the  tribes,  nor  does  the  word  itself  indicate  the  jay. 
Evidently  related  to  Wisagatchak  is  the  l-o\  culture-hero  and  trickster 


1.  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Memoir  71,  Anthrtipological  Scries  No.  *).  1915,  p.  1. 

2.  Anthropological  Papers  of  the  American   Museum  i>t    N.nural   History,  niv   0,    1^)11. 
pp.  83-88  and  173-175. 

3.  University  of  Iowa,  1898;  see  "MNths  o\'  the  WihhI  c  i\\s.    pp  201     216 
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Wisahkii/  The  Fox  Indians  are  now  [117]  located  in  Iowa,  but  originally 
dwelt  along  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  That  the  Ojibwa,  who 
occupy  territory  between  the  Cree  and  the  Fox,  should  originally  have 
lacked  this  character  in  their  mythology  is  somewhat  surprising,  but  is 
corroborated  by  the  linguistic  evidence,  which  indicates  that  the  Fox 
language  is  more  closely  related  to  the  Cree  than  is  the  geographically 
less  remote  Ojibwa.  The  English  term  was  evidently  derived  from  some 
Algonkian  tribe,  in  all  likelihood  an  Algonquin  or  Saulteaux  band, 
among  whom  the  identification  of  the  culture-hero  with  the  Canada  jay 
was  current. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  Wisagatchak  seems  to  be  doubtful.  In  his 
"Dictionnaire  de  la  Langues  des  Cris,"^  Father  A.  Lacombe  does  not 
attempt  to  give  any  etymology  for  Wisakketjak,  but  merely  defines  the 
term  as  ''legendary  man  of  the  various  tribes  of  the  North,  to  whom 
they  attribute  supernatural  power  with  a  great  number  of  tricks,  turns, 
and  follies.  He  is  regarded  as  the  principal  genius  and  as  the  founder 
of  these  peoples."  What  has  happened,  then,  in  brief,  is  that  an  Indian 
term  of  obscure  meaning,  employed  to  refer  to  an  important  mytholog- 
ical being,  was,  in  a  limited  area,  identified  with  the  Canada  jay  and 
that  this  term  was  then  borrowed  by  the  whites  as  the  common  name 
of  the  jay  and  finally  refashioned  into  a  make-believe  English  word. 

Curiously  analogous  is  the  history  of  the  French  word  renard  "fox." 
This  word  is  not  of  native  Romance  stock  but  is  merely  a  French 
application  of  the  favorite  mediaeval  trickster  Reynard,  identified  in 
folk-lore  with  the  fox.  The  term  itself  is  of  Germanic  origin  and  appears 
in  many  different  forms.  Among  them  are  the  modern  German  name 
Reinhart,  and  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  Reinecke  or  Reinke. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  The  Ottawa  Naturalist  32,  116-117  (1918). 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Ottawa  Field-Naturahsts'  Club. 


4.  See  William  Jones'  "Fox  Texts,"  Publications  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  vol. 
1,  1907,  pp.  229-379. 

5.  Montreal,  1874. 


Kinship  Terms  of  ihc  Kootcnax   iiulians 


THE  Kootenay  kinship  data  here  presented  were  obtained  in 
May,  1 916,  from  Paul  David,  an  old  Kootenay  chief  who 
was  then  visiting  Ottawa  on  government  business  relating 
to  his  tribe.     His  Indian  nanic  is  Ganqu'skle  "red  horns." 

The  phonetic  system  employed  is  the  standard  system  now  in 
use  among  Americanists.^  The  sonant  stops  {b,  d,  ^)  are  to  be  un- 
derstood as  intermediates. 

The  ga-  of  the  following  terms  is  the  first  person  singular  pos- 
sessive pronominal  prefix,  "my."  No  distinctive  vocative  terms 
were  given  by  Paul  David.  The  pronominal  forms  in  ga-  were  said 
to  be  used  instead.  Thus,  ga-d'to  "my  father"  (male  speaking) 
was  said  by  him  to  be  also  vocatively  employed,  "father!" 

A  few  remarks  of  a  linguistic  nature  may  be  ventured.  -dU'o 
(no.  i)  and  -dU'e  (no.  7),  despite  their  outward  resemblance,  can 
hardly  be  etymologically  related,  -dd'e  is  doubtless  a  reduplicated 
stem;  this  is  perhaps  true  also  of  -dd'o.  Other  reduplicated  stems 
are  -bap'a  (no.  6),  -/'a'/'  (no.  9),  and  -naji'a  (no.  13).  -cwin  (no.  5) 
is  perhaps  related  to  its  reciprocal  -co  (no.  2).  -tea  (no.  10)  and 
-tci'ya  (no.  ii)  are  doubtless  related  terms,  -ba't^  (no.  19)  is  evi- 
dently a  derivative  of  -ba  (no.  18);  for  -/'  compare  no.  16.  Nos. 
20,  21,  and  26,  ending  in  -natld,  are  based  on  nos.  4,  5,  and  22  re- 
spectively, -atcawa'fs  (no.  25)  is  derived  from  -'a/ct  (no.  24). 
Nos.  27-31  are  clearly  derivational  forms,  but  my  ignorance  of 
Kootenay  morphology  prevents  me  from  understanding  their  anal- 
ysis. 

The  Kootenay  system  of  kinship  terms  otTers  a  number  of  inter- 
esting features. 

I.  Chief  among  these  is  probably  the  extensive  use  of  distinct 

^Smithsonian  Miscellaneous  Collections,  vol.  66,  no.  lo  (1916)., 
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1.  ga-di'l'o 

2.  ga'-co 

3.  ga'-ma 

4.  ga-nxa'h 

5.  ga'-cwin 

6.  ga-ba'p'a 


7.  ga-di'l'e 


8.  ga-'a't' until 


9.  ga'-t'a'C 

10.  ga'-tca 

11.  ga-tci'ya 

12.  ga'-tco 

13.  ga-na'n'a 

14.  ga'-x/j 


15.  ga-a'tca 


16.  ga-di'ldel 
17-  ga'-gok^t 

18.  ga'-ba 

19.  ga'-ba  t 

20.  ga-nxahna'lhl 

21.  ga-cwitia'  lid 

22.  ga-nwa'spa'l 


23-  ga'-cka'C 

24.  ga-'a'lci. 

25.  ga-'atca'wa'ts 


Meaning 


Male  Speaking 


father 


f  grandmother 

((paternal  or 
maternal) 
granddaughter 
daughter-in-law 
sister's  son's  wife 


Male  or  Female 


younger  brother 


brother's  child 


sister's  child 


father-in-law 
mother-in-law 
sister's  daugh- 
ter's husband 
brother-in-law 

sister-in-law 


mother 
son 


daughter 
f  grandfather 
I     (paternal  or 
I     maternal) 
[  grandson 


Female  Speaking 


great-grandfather 
great-grandmother 
great-grandchild 
older  brother 


older  sister 
younger  sister 
father's  brother 
maternal  aunt's 

husband 
paternal  aunt's 

husband 
(see  also  no.  15) 
mother's  brother 
paternal  aunt's 

husband 
(see  also  no.  14) 
father's  sister 
maternal  uncle's 

wife 
mother's  sister 

paternal  uncle's 

wife 


father 

sister's  son  (see 
also  no.  20) 
(see  also  no.  21) 


father-in-law 

grandmother 
(paternal  or 
maternal) 
granddaughter 
mother-in-law 
daughter-in-law 


younger  brothtr 


son-in-law 


brother's  daugh- 
ter 

brother's  son 

sister's  son  (see 
also  no.  4) 

sister's  daughter 
(cf.  no.  5) 


sister-in-law 
brother-in-law 
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Term 

Meaning 

Male  or  hematc                      Kcmale  S|>raki 

"K 

26.  ga-nwa'spa- 

brother's  falher- 

thtallil 

in-law 

27.  ga-'aqtl- 

child-in-law's 

tsma'kiTn'k 

parent 

28.  ga-xat.ga- 

parent-in-law 

ritniyat'u'm'a'l 

child-in-law  (after 

spouse's  or  child's 

death) 

29.  ga-l\uma''  ^' 

sibling-in-law 
(after  spouse's  or 
sibling's  death) 

30    gu-'ok^u- 

cousin;  any  re- 

xwt'm'a'l 

moter  relative  of 
recognized  blood 

31    ga-ginik- 

remote  relative 

na''amo. 

(exact  degree  of 
kinship  not 
known) 

terms  according  to  •whether  the  speaker  is  male  or  female.  The 
principle  is  not  developed,  however,  with  complete  rigor  or  sym- 
metry. The  following  table  more  clearly  brings  out  the  workings 
of  the  principle  in  Kootenay. 

English  term                                  Male  spf.akino  Ffmai.f.  si'haking 

father no.     i  no.     2 

grandmother     \ 

( 6  7 

granddaughter  ; 

younger  brother 10  11 

brother's  son 14 1  19 

brother's  daughter 14  i  18 

sister's  son 15!  20  (or  4) 

sister's  daughter. 15)  21 

father-in-law 22  1  6 

mother-in-law 22  J  7 

daughter-in-law 6  7 

brother-in-law 23  25 

sister-in-law 25  24 

sister's  son's  wife 6  ? 

sister's  daughter's  husband 22  ? 

For  other  relationships  the  same  Kootenay  term  is  employed  by 
both  sexes.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  only  certain  of  the  trrms  entered 
in  the  sex-table  (nos.  i,  2,  7,  10,  1 1,  18,  19,  20,  21,  23,  24)  are  ex- 
clusively used  by  cither  male  or  female;  the  rest  lui\f  a  \\k\vt  r.ui^^e 
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of  significance  that  includes  usages  applying  to  each  sex  singly  or 
both  indifferently.  The  application  of  the  sex  principle  is  thus 
involved  in  a  good  deal  of  irregularity  and  criss-crossing. 

2.  The  principle  of  reciprocity  is  illustrated  in  a  number  of 
terms: 


grandfather 

grandchild  (man  speaking) 

grandmother  (man  speaking).  .  . 
grandson  (woman  speaking). .  .  . 
grandmother  (woman  speaking) 
granddaughter  (woman  speak'g) 

great-grandparent 

great-grandchild 

father's  brother 

man's  brother's  child 

mother's  brother 

man's  sister's  child 

son-in-law 

man's  parent-in-law 

man's  daughter-in-law 

woman's  father-in-law 

woman's  daughter-in-law 

woman's  mother-in-law 

wife's  brother 

man's  sister's  husband 

husband's  sister 

woman's  brother's  wife 

man's  sister-in-law 

woman's  brother-in-law 


.no.    6 

6 

7 

8 

14 

IS 


6 

7 
23 
24 

25 


Particularly  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  while  the  terms  for  uncle 
(nos.  14,  15)  are  reciprocally  used  (man's  brother's  or  sister's  child), 
this  does  not  hold  true  for  the  terms  for  aunt  (nos.  16,  17),  each  of 
the  four  reciprocal  possibilities  being  here  distinguished  (nos.  18- 
21).  The  grandparent-grandchild  relation  may  be  most  readily  de- 
fined by  saying  that  -bap'a  applies  to  all  reciprocal  possibilities  ex- 
cept when  two  females  are  concerned  (no.  7).  Similarly,  a  single 
term  is  used  for  all  parent-in-law-child-in-law  relationships  (no. 
22)  except  where  a  daughter-in-law  is  involved  (nos.  6,  7). 

3.  The  sex  of  the  connecting  relative  is  not  considered  in  Koot- 
enay  except  in  the  avuncular-nepotic  relationships  (nos.  14-21), 

4.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  characteristic  of  the  Kootenay 
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kinship  system  is  the  parti.il  confusion  of  terms  of  consanguinity 
and  terms  of  affinity: 

man's  grancidaiighter \  f  man's  dauKlitcr-in-law 

(  . .  .no.    6  .  \ 

woman  s  grandfather >  I  woman's  (alhcr-in-law 

woman's  granddaughter.  .  1  f  woman's  daughicr-in-law 

woman's  grandmother. ...  J    ' "  '  I  woman's  molhcr-in-law 

father's  brother 14 mother's  {or  father's) 

sister's  husband 

mother's  brother 15 father's  sister's  husband 

father's  sister 16 mother's  brother's  wife 

mother's  sister 17 father's  brother's  wife. 

The  first  two  of  these  terms  are  readily  understood  as  developed 
from  teknonymous  usage.  The  woman  speaks  of  and  addresses 
her  parents-in-law  in  terms  of  her  children;  her  father-in-law  is  her 
child's  grandfather,  her  mother-in-law  is  her  daughter's  grand- 
mother. The  reciprocal  usages  (daughter-in-law)  would  follow  on 
the  analogy  of  other  reciprocal  terms.  The  other  four  terms  may 
be  thought  to  suggest  the  customary  marriage  of  a  sibling'  pair  of 
opposite  sex  to  another  such  pair.  To  put  this  idea  into  more 
realistic  terms,  two  male  friends  marry  each  other's  sisters.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  nomenclature  may  be  merely  due  to  a  psycho- 
logical cause,  a  feeling  for  symmetrical  patterning. 

5.  Note  the  use  of  distinctive  terms  for  relatives  by  .ifTinitv 
when  the  connecting  link  is  deceased  (nos.  28,  29). 

6.  The  identity  or  practical  identity  of  the  terms  for  woman's 
sister's  child  (nos.  4,  20,  21)  with  those  for  son  and  daughter  (nos. 
4,  5)  suggests  the  customary  marriage  of  a  widower  to  his  deceased 
wife's  sister.  In  other  words,  her  sister's  children  are  her  own 
potential  (step-)children.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  "identical"  cousins  are  apparently  not  classed  as  brothers 
and  sisters  (see  no.  30). 


'  "Sibling"  indicates  brother  or  sister. 
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Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  American  Anthropologist  20,  414  —  418  (1918). 
Reprinied  by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 


Corrigenda  to 
"Kinship  Terms  of  the  Kootenay  Indians" 

A  number  of  misprints  have  crept  into  my  paper  "Kinship  Terms  of 
the  Kootenay  Indians"  (vol.  20  of  this  journal,  pp.  414  —  418).  They  are 
listed  here  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  to  correct  their 
copies. 

Page  414,  no.  11:  for  ga-d'to  read  ga-di'to. 
Page  415,  no.  21:  read  ga-owin-a'tlil. 
Page416,  no.  27:  read  ga-'aqtltsma'k' ini-k' . 

read  ga-xat.gaxdniyahu'm-a-l. 

read  ga-tl'uma't'-r. 

read  gu-'ok'"kuxws'm-a-l. 

rad  ga--gmik'na"amo- . 


Page416,  no.  28 
Page416,  no.  29 
Page  416,  no.  30 
Page  416,  no.  31 


Editorial  Note 


Originally  published  in  American  Anthropologist  21,  98  (1919).  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  the  American  Anthropological  Association. 


Section  Four: 
Beyond  North  America 


I  111  rod  net  ion 

Edward  Sapir's  ethnological  writings  arc  almost  entirely  on  native 
North  America,  his  area  of  specialization.  Nonetheless,  there  are  a  few 
forays  into  world  ethnography  which  retlect  the  breadth  of  his  interests 
and  his  immediate  application  of  anthropological  methods  to  an>  no\el 
cultural  information  he  encountered.  Included  in  this  section  are  two 
papers  (Sapir  and  Hsii  1923a,  1923b)  on  Chinese  folk-tales,  co-authored 
with  his  friend  Hsi'i  Tsan  Hwa  of  the  Chinese  embassy  in  Ottawa.  Sapir 
had  a  long-standing  interest  in  China;  his  final  illness  and  the  Sino- 
Japanese  conflict  prevented  him  from  spending  a  planned  sabbatical 
therein  1937-38. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago,  Sapir  collaborated  with  Charles 
G.  Blooah,  a  Liberian  student  who  also  served  as  an  informant  for  his 
courses,  on  Gweabo  linguistics  and  ethnology.  Sapir  was  fascinated  b\ 
this  African  language  and  published  a  paper  (1931i,  see  Volume  ID  on 
its  phonology,  as  well  as  the  paper  (Sapir  and  Blooah  1929)  on  Gweabo 
proverbs  included  in  this  volume.  In  1929  Sapir  wrote  to  Edmund  Day, 
of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  that  besides  the  language  work  itself, 
"in  the  course  of  our  work  a  good  deal  of  ethnological  material  has 
also  been  obtained,  such  as  proverbs  and  data  on  social  organization, 
and  we  plan  to  follow  up  this  work  as  well  as  the  linguistic  work,  which 
is  already  far  advanced  and  includes  materials  that  will  eventualls  be 
published  in  the  form  of  a  complete  grammar,  a  series  of  native  texts, 
and  a  complete  dictionary."  Although  Sapir  did  not  plan  to  \  isii  Liberia 
himself,  in  1930  he  arranged  a  nine-month  field  expedition  there  for 
Blooah  and  George  Herzog,  a  student  of  von  Hornbostel  in  eihnomu- 
sicology  and  linguistics  who  was  working  with  Boas.  In  1931  Sapir 
proposed  to  Edmund  Day  that  a  ten-volume  series  of  publications  on 
"The  Djabo  of  West  Africa:  Contributions  to  ihc  Language  and  Culture 
of  an  Eastern  Liberian  Tribe,"  with  himself  as  general  editor  as  well  as 
contributor  to  two  of  the  volumes,  the  grammar  and  the  dictionary,  in 
the  end.  however,  the  major  study  was  delegated  to  llerzog.' 

The  review  (1934d)  o(  Melville  llerskoxils  on  Caribbean  Negroes 
indicates  that  Sapir's  enthusiasm  for  new   genres  o\'  ethnographic  re- 
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porting  persisted  throughout  his  career.  Here  he  discusses  the  unobtru- 
sive method,  "a  tangential  or  unwitting  accumulation  of  significant 
cultural  insights  through  the  accidents  of  personal  experience"  (p.  135). 
He  praised  the  work  for  lacking  the  '^grimness"  of  most  travel  books 
and  ethnographic  monographs. 

This  and  Sapir's  review  (1937c)  of  an  earlier  book  by  Melville  and 
Frances  Herskovits  on  their  work  in  the  Caribbean  indicate  that  his 
ethnographic  interests  in  the  New  World  were  not  restricted  to  Indian 
cultures.  In  fact,  his  later  theoretical  writings  on  culture  (see  Volume 
III)  drew  on  Anglo-American  and  European  examples  more  frequently 
than  on  American  Indians.  Sapir  wrote  several  papers  on  contemporary 
issues  in  American  and  European  society  (see  Volume  III,  Section  2), 
and  while  he  probably  would  not  have  called  this  work  "ethnological," 
it  is  clear  that  he  saw  the  scope  of  cultural  anthropology  as  global. 


Note 
1.  See,  e.g.,  Herzog's  Jabo  Proverbs  from  Liberia  (1936). 


Two  Chinese  1  oik-Tales 
Wilh  Hsii  Tsan  Hwa 

The  following  Chinese  folk-tales  were  wiiUen  doun  b\  ni\  frieiul. 
Mr.  Hsii  Tsan  Hwa,  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Consulate  in  (  anada,  and 
corrected  by  myself.  Mr.  Hsii  heard  them  in  his  native  Manchuria,  and 
considers  them  very  t>pical  of  the  tales  current  among  the  folk.  "Wang 
Pao  Ch'uan"  otTers  points  of  similarity  to  our  own  romantic  tales.  "'Min 
T/Li  Chien"  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Chinese  mentality,  filial 
piety  has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues  in  China. 

fc.S. 


1 .  WANG  PAO  CH'UAN 

One  thousand  years  ago,  at  the  end  of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  there  lived 
in  Shansi  Province  a  beautiful  maiden  of  good  morals  and  of  high  ideals. 
She  was  the  third  daughter  of  a  prime  minister  named  Wang,  and  her 
own  name  was  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan. 

Lady  Wang  was  a  well-educated  girl  possessing  good  morals  and 
great  knowledge,  and,  besides,  she  was  one  of  the  most  famous  beauties 
in  the  capital  city  of  the  Tang  Dynasty.  When  she  was  tweni>  years  old. 
there  arose  the  question  of  marriage.  In  regard  to  this  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  father  and  his  daughter.  The  cruel 
father  desired  to  have  a  powerful  and  noble  relative  to  help  him  to 
maintain  his  political  power,  and  intended  [o  engage  his  daughter  to 
any  young  man  of  noble  birth,  whether  his  daughter  liketl  him  or  not. 
The  wise  girl  despised  those  co.xcombs.  and  desired  to  ha\e  a  hero  for 
her  husband,  whether  he  was  rich  or  poor  at  the  lime.  Ihe  dispute 
between  the  father  and  the  daughter  was  settled  b>  the  mother,  who 
suggested  that  her  daughter  should  ha\e  full  liberi>  to  choose  a  husband. 
She  was  to  throw  a  ball  to  her  preferred  bo\  anuMig  a  crowd  of  suitors 
gathered  in  the  pri\ate  park. 

A  declaration  was  made.  It  was  announced  that  on  the  second  tki\ 
of  February  Lady  Wang  was  to  choose  a  husband  b\  throwing  a  ball 
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[o  her  preferred  boy  from  a  high  gallery,  and  that  all  unmarried  young 
men  who  wished  to  try  their  luck  might  attend  the  meeting  held  in 
Minister  Wang's  private  park. 

Three  days  before  the  date  set,  a  gallery  in  the  private  park  was 
renewed  and  beautified,  an  embroidered  ball  was  sewed,  and  everything 
prepared  for  the  meeting.  Meanwhile  Miss  Wang  was  very  sad,  because 
she  could  not  know  who  among  them  was  the  future  hero. 

There  was  a  poor  young  beggar  whose  parents  had  died  without  [24] 
leaving  him  anything.  He  was  a  tall,  strong  man,  and  took  so  much 
food  at  every  meal  that  whoever  employed  him  suffered  a  loss.  So  there 
was  no  work  done  by  him  anywhere.  He  could  not  help  being  a  beggar. 
He  begged  food  from  house  to  house,  and  slept  under  the  gate  of  any 
house  that  he  came  to.  The  day  before  the  second  of  February  the 
beggar  came  to  Minister  Wang's  palace  to  beg  for  something  to  eat, 
and  at  night  he  fell  asleep  under  the  rear  gate  of  the  palace. 

At  midnight  Lady  Wang  was  surprised  to  see  a  bright  light  filling  the 
window  of  her  room.  She  opened  this  window,  and  saw  a  tiger  in  the 
air  above  the  rear  gate,  light  raying  out  from  his  whole  body.  It 
disappeared  immediately.  Lady  Wang  awakened  her  maid,  and  ordered 
her  to  go  to  the  rear  gate  to  see  what  was  there.  After  a  Httle  while  the 
maid  came  back,  and  said,  "There  is  nothing  but  a  beggar  sound  asleep 
outside  of  the  gate."  In  ancient  times  the  Chinese,  as  we  know,  generally 
believed  that  an  emperor  was  the  reincarnation  of  a  dragon;  the  general 
of  an  army,  of  a  tiger.  When  Lady  Wang  saw  the  soul  of  the  beggar 
appearing  in  the  shape  of  a  tiger,  she  believed  that  he  would  be  a 
general,  and  resolved  to  marry  him.  So  she  brought  out  thirty  taels  of 
silver,  and  went  secretly  to  the  beggar. 

She  awakened  the  beggar,  and  saw  that  he  was  a  very  tall,  strong 
man,  with  a  long,  red  face  and  big,  bright  eyes.  She  asked  him,  "What 
is  your  name?  Why  have  you  become  a  beggar  when  you  are  so  strongly 
built?"  The  beggar  answered,  "My  name  is  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei.  As  I  take 
too  much  food  at  a  meal,  none  of  my  employers  liked  me.  So  I  cannot 
help  being  a  beggar." 

Lady  Wang  said,  "You  do  not  look  like  a  beggar.  I  believe  you  are 
destined  to  be  a  hero.  I  wish  to  be  your  wife.  Will  you  marry  me?" 

The  beggar  was  surprised  to  hear  these  words,  because  he  had  never 
dreamed  that  so  beautiful  a  lady  could  wish  to  be  a  poor  beggar's  wife. 
He  said,  "If  you  are  not  deceiving  me,  what  can  I  say  to  thank  you?" 

Lady  Wang  said,  "I  shall  tell  you.  To-morrow  I  will  choose  a  husband 
by  throwing  a  ball  to  my  choice  among  a  crowd  of  suitors  gathered  in 
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my  private  park.  Ncn\.  you  arc  ni\  oiil\  cIidscm  diic.  Please  come,  and 
I  will  throw  \c>u  llic  ball.  1  lore  arc  lhirl>  laels  ol  siKcr  tor  sou.  (io  to 
a  shop  to-morrow  morning  {o  gel  new  clolhes.  so  thai  sou  may  get  into 
m>  private  park  willu>Lit  hindrance." 

The  beggar,  thanking  her  heartily,  and  unahle  lo  Inui  words  to  express 
his  gratitude,  look  the  siKer  and  went  awa\. 

On  the  day  set,  thousands  ol'  young  men  of  noble  tamiU  attended 
the  meeting.  As  Lady  Wang  was  one  of  the  most  famous  beauties  m 
the  capital  city,  every  young  man  wished  to  get  the  ball.  They  rivalled 
one  another  in  wearing  costly  and  beautiful  garments,  so  as  to  indicate 
the  official  rank  and  financial  condition  of  their  families.  (25| 

After  leaving  Lady  Wang,  the  beggar  thought  that  food  was  more 
necessary  to  him  tiian  dress;  so  he  kept  the  siher  for  food.  He  still  wore 
his  torn  and  dirty  clothes,  and  went  to  the  park.  When  he  arri\ed  at 
the  door  of  the  park,  he  was  stopped  by  the  porter. 

"You  are  a  frog  thinking  to  get  the  Hesh  of  a  high-Hying  crane."  said 
the  porter,  glancing  at  his  dirty  clothes. 

The  beggar  replied,  "Although  I  am  poor,  I  may  have  good  l\)riune. 
You  cannot  know  what  1  shall  be  by  my  poor  dress."  The  porter  was 
moved  by  his  words,  and  went  lo  ask  his  master.  The  master  said  "No" 
as  soon  as  he  was  informed.  Fortunately,  Lady  Wang  was  there  in  the 
presence  of  her  father.  She  opposed  him  strongly,  and  held  that  all 
young  men.  rich  or  poor,  superior  or  inferior,  were  equal,  and  thai  she 
would  choose  her  husband,  not  for  wealth,  but  for  his  merit.  The  mother 
loved  her  daughter  better  than  her  husband,  so  she  helped  her  daughter, 
and  ordered  the  porter  to  permit  the  beggar  to  come  in. 

When  the  young  men  had  ceased  to  arrive.  Lady  Wang  with  her  two 
maids  went  up  the  gallery.  She  saw  a  very  large  crmsd  o{  ymmg  men. 
All  of  them  were  well  dressed  and  handsome  except  the  poor  beggar, 
who  could  be  easily  found  by  his  dirty  face  and  torn  clothes.  But  she 
paid  no  attention  to  those  rich  youths.  She  threw  the  ball  down  to  the 
beggar.  Many  youths  fought  him  for  the  ball;  but  he  was  so  strong  that 
none  could  conquer  him.  and  he  won  the  ball. 

The  beggar  brought  the  ball  and  went  to  see  his  falher-m-law  and 
mother-in-law.  As  soon  as  Premier  Wang  learned  that  a  beggar  was 
chosen  for  his  son-in-law,  he  was  incensed  at  his  daughter.  He  said  lo 
her.  "Lvery  other  suitor  was  handsome,  and  richer  than  a  beggar,  but 
you  prefer  a  beggar.  Heaven  destined  you  \o  be  a  beggar's  wife!  I  y\o 
not  want  you  in  my  nibble  house,  and  1  would  nol  sec  sou  again 
henceforth.  Go  away  quickls  to  cnjo)  >our  beggar  life'" 
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llis  daughter  answered,  "That  is  my  wish.  I  shall  never  come  to  see 
you  except  when  I  have  become  noble  and  wealthy.  I  swear  that  I  shall 
ne\er  beg  you  for  food." 

When  both  the  daughter  and  the  beggar  were  driven  out  of  Premier 
Wang's  house,  they  had  no  home.  They  lived  in  a  deserted  kiln.  The 
thirty  taels  of  silver  kept  by  the  husband  were  spent  for  food  in  a  few 
days,  and  then  they  were  beggars.  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  had  a  large  appetite, 
so  they  could  not  get  sufficient  food  to  eat:  they  were  always  hungry. 

During  that  time  there  was  a  baron  in  Kansu  Province  who  had 
revolted  and  made  himself  a  king.  He  called  his  country  "Si-Liang."  Si- 
Liang  would  send  an  army  to  fight  against  the  Tang  Emperor.  There 
was  in  the  Si-Liang  army  a  famous  horse  named  Hung-Chung-Ma 
(••  Red-Hair-Horse"),  which  ran  wonderfully  fast  and  helped  the  [26] 
army  to  win  every  battle.  The  general  of  the  Tang  army  informed  his 
Emperor  that  they  could  never  win  the  war  unless  they  caught  the  horse 
of  red  hair.  Then  the  Tang  Emperor  announced  that  the  one  who  caught 
the  wonderful  horse  was  to  be  rewarded  with  the  command  of  a  rear 
army. 

This  announcement  was  spread  throughout  the  Tang  Kingdom.  The 
beggar,  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei,  thought  it  was  time  to  show  his  ability.  So 
he  said  good-by  to  his  wife,  and  entered  the  army  as  a  soldier.  In  one 
battle  he  caught  the  horse  of  red  hair.  The  general  reported  this  to  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Emperor  appointed  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  commander  of 
a  rear  army.  We  remember  that  Minister  Wang  was  a  cruel  man.  He 
hated  both  his  daughter  and  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei.  When  he  learned  that 
Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  had  been  made  a  commander  for  catching  Red-Hair- 
Horse,  he  became  jealous.  He  slandered  the  general  before  the  Emperor, 
saying  that  there  was  no  Red-Hair-Horse  in  the  enemy's  army,  and  that 
the  general  had  lied  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  reward  and  promoting 
his  relative.  Then  the  angry  Emperor  discharged  Hsueh  Ping  Kuei,  and 
sent  him  to  the  front  army  as  a  captain  in  order  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  win  merit  and  have  his  punishment  assessed. 

As  the  army  of  Si-Liang  was  very  strong,  it  was  supposed  by  all 
soldiers  of  the  Tang  army  that  whoever  fought  in  the  front  hne  would 
be  killed.  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei,  before  starting  out  for  the  front  line,  went 
to  the  kiln  to  say  good-by  to  his  wife.  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  did  not  wish 
her  husband  to  run  the  danger,  but  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  was  confident  that 
his  strength  was  great  enough  to  protect  him  from  all  danger.  Then 
they  departed. 
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In  on^  battle  Hsiicli  I^ing  Kuci  was  caught  h\  ilic  IVinccss  of  Si- 
Liang,  named  Piniccss  c^f  lai-Isan.  Slic  was  ihc  bra\csi  general  of  ihe 
Si-Liang  arni\.  Ihe  King  of  Si-Liang  iDok  a  fancy  lo  him,  made  him 
swear  to  be  faithful  to  Si-Liang,  and  then  married  his  daughter  to  hnn. 

After  man\  \ears  the  King  o\'  Si-Liang  died.  He  had  no  son.  and 
Llsiieh  Ping  Kuei  was  put  on  the  throne. 

Lady  Wang  was  left  alone  to  beg  for  '(oo^\  when  her  husband  had 
gone  to  light  in  the  front  line.  She  hoped  for  her  husband's  return  tla\ 
after  da\.  but  there  was  no  news  o\'  him.  Ihere  were  man\  rumors 
which  told  of  how  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  had  been  killed  by  the  enenu.  Lady 
Wang  doubted  this,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to  wait  for  him.  She 
begged  for  U^o^\  from  house  to  house,  and  dug  wild  \egetables  herselL 

One  da\  her  mother  went  to  see  her.  and  wanted  her  to  come  back 
to  her  hiHise.  Wang  Pao  C'hiian  refused,  and  said.  ■■ib>we\er  hungr\ 
and  cold  1  am,  I  shall  ne\er  go  back  to  your  house  except  when  1  |27| 
have  become  rich  and  noble."  Her  mother  replied.  ''If  you  do  not  ciMiie 
back.  I  shall  live  in  the  kiln  with  you." 

Then  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  pretended  that  she  wished  lo  gc>  back,  ami 
let  her  mother  go  out  of  the  kiln  first.  As  soon  as  her  mother  had  gone 
out,  she  shut  the  door,  and  said,  "Mother,  please  go  back!  I  wish  lo 
live  in  the  kiln.  Nobody  can  persuade  me  to  go  back.  I  hank  you  for 
your  kindness." 

Her  mother  had  no  way  of  getting  her  out.  and  threw  her  mone\ 
through  the  window;  but  she  threw  it  back  to  her  molhei-.  Her  nK>ther 
returned  with  great  sorrow. 

Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  had  a  widowed  brother-in-law  named  Wei  1  hi.  her 
eldest  sister's  husband,  who  was  desirous  of  marr\ing  her.  Wei  11  u  was 
a  wicked  official,  and  he  made  every  attempt  to  tempi  her.  Wang  Pai^ 
Ch'uan  always  refused. 

Since  her  husband's  leave-taking  she  had  been  alone  fi>r  eighteen 
years.  She  had  ne\er  received  a  single  letter  Worn  him.  Some  one 
informed  her  that  her  husband  had  been  made  King  o\'  Si- Liang.  But 
it  was  a  long  distance  from  the  Tang  Kingdom  to  Si-Liang,  and  Wang 
Pao  Ch'uan  could  not  get  to  him.  Moreover,  there  was  no  communi- 
cation between  these  two  countries  because  o{  the  war.  No  letter  could 
be  sent  from  one  countr\  to  the  other. 

Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  learned  that  her  husband  had  beci>me  a  king,  but 
she  was  very  sad  that  she  could  not  reach  him  or  write  to  him.  One 
da\.  while  she  was  digging  roots  near  Wu  Chia  P\>.  the  \illage  in  which 
she  li\ed.  a  wild  iioose  Hew  (.\o\\n  and  cried  to  her.  looking  as  though 
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it  were  hungry  and  were  begging  for  the  roots.  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  said 
to  the  wild  goose,  "Wild  goose,  wild  goose,  you  are  hungry  and  beg  me 
for  the  roots;  but  this  is  all  I  have  to  fill  my  empty  stomach.  But  if  you 
can  tly  to  Si- Liang  to  carry  a  letter  for  me  to  the  King,  I  will  give  you 
the  wild  roots  to  satisfy  your  hunger.  If  you  understand  what  I  ask  and 
will  do  this,  please  cry  three  times."  As  soon  as  she  had  finished  the 
words,  the  wild  goose  cried  out  to  her  three  times  as  if  it  understood. 
Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  repeated  her  words,  and  again  the  wild  goose  cried 
out  three  times.  Then  she  believed  that  the  goose  could  carry  a  letter 
to  her  husband,  and  fed  her  the  roots.  She  tore  off  one  piece  of  her 
dirty  white  skirt,  bit  her  finger,  and  wrote  on  it  a  few  words  with  blood. 
She  tied  the  letter  to  the  wild  goose's  leg,  and  it  flew  away. 

One  day  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei,  the  King  of  Si-Liang,  was  deliberating 
with  his  ministers,  when  he  saw  a  wild  goose  fly  down  and  light  on  a 
tree  in  front  of  his  great  parlor,  crying  loudly  in  a  peculiar  way.  Hsiieh 
Ping  Kuei  thought  it  was  a  bird  of  ill  omen,  and  shot  it  with  an  arrow. 
It  fell  from  the  tree.  He  found  the  letter  that  his  wife  had  written  with 
blood.  He  knew  that  she  was  still  waiting  for  him.  He  escaped  from  the 
Princess  of  Tai-Tsan,  and  left  for  his  home.  [28] 

No  sooner  did  the  princess  learn  that  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  had  escaped, 
than  she  despatched  many  soldiers  to  pursue  him.  He  was  brought  to 
the  presence  of  the  princess.  She  asked  him,  "Why  did  you  escape?  Are 
you  returning  to  your  country  to  do  me  harm?" 

Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  replied,  "I  shall  tell  you  the  truth,  my  dear  princess." 
Then  he  told  her  the  story  of  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan,  and  said  to  the 
princess,  "However  displeased  you  may  be,  I  would  rather  go  home  to 
Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  than  sit  on  the  throne." 

The  Princess  of  Tai-Tsan,  having  heard  the  story  of  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan, 
was  moved  by  her  faithfulness,  and  said,  "Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  is  such  a 
wonderful  lady,  that  you  could  not  forget  her  unless  you  had  lost  your 
conscience.  I  will  let  you  go  to  her.  But  I  have  been  your  wife  for 
eighteen  years.  I  am  as  fond  of  you  as  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan.  How  will 
you  treat  me?" 

"Aft€r  several  years  I  shall  come  back  to  see  you,"  answered  Hsiieh 
Ping  Kuei,  having  looked  around  for  a  while. 

The  princess  said,  "That  is  uncertain;  and,  even  if  you  could  do  so, 
Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  would  again  be  left  alone.  That  is  not  what  I  want. 
What  I  want  is  to  send  a  strong  army  to  ruin  the  Tang  Dynasty  and 
make  you  emperor,  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  empress,  and  myself  a  future 
empress.  Now  go  back,  and  do  something  to  help  me.  When  we  capture 
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the  Tang  capital,  we  meet  again."  I  hen  llsuch  I'mg  Kuei  ba«.ie  her 
farewell  and  left  for  home. 

When  he  came  near  {o  \\\\  C'hia  I'o,  he  saw  a  woman  that  looked 
like  his  wife,  Wang  Pao  Ch'iian;  but  he  was  not  sure,  because  he  could 
not  remember  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan's  face  alter  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years. 
The  woman  was  digging  roots.  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  dismounted  from  his 
horse,  bowed  to  the  woman,  and  asked.  "Do  you  know  where  is  the 
house  o\^  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei?"  — "Yes,  1  know,"  answered  Wang  Pao 
Ch'uan.  who  did  not  recognize  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei.  "What  do  you  want 
with  him?"  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  asked  again,  "Do  you  know  Wang  I*ao 
Ch'uan?"  She  answered.  "1  am  Wang  Pao  C'h'uan."  — "Oh,  yes!  that  is 
what  I  want  to  know,"  said  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei.  intending  to  make  a 
pleasantry  with  his  wife.  "I  will  tell  you.  I  am  llsiieh's  friend  from  Si- 
Liang  with  a  letter  from  him  for  you." 

Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  was  very  glad  to  hear  these  words,  and  said. 
"Thank  you  for  your  service.  Please  let  me  see  the  letter  at 
once."  — "Wait  a  minute,"  said  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  insolently,  as  he  went 
to  embrace  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan.  She  refused  him.  "I  have  something  to 
talk  o\er  with  you  first.  Your  husband  could  not  come  back  to  bring 
you  to  Si-Liang.  He  trusted  me  to  care  for  you.  Will  you  come  with  me 
and  li\e  in  my  house?"  Then,  without  waiting  for  her  to  answer,  he 
pulled  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  to  him  to  compel  her  to  ride  on  the  horses 
back.  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  found  that  he  was  a  bad  man,  [29j  took  up  a 
handful  of  dust,  and  thrust  it  into  his  eyes.  While  he  was  blinded  by 
the  dust,  she  ran  away. 

Wiping  his  eyes,  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  followed  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  to  the 
kiln,  but  he  was  shut  out.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  but  she  considered 
him  no  friend  o'i  hers.  She  did  not  answer  him.  Then  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei 
told  her  the  truth,  finding  that  his  wife  remained  faithful  to  him.  "My 
dear  wife,  I  am  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei.  I  have  lied  to  tease  you.  " 

Wang  Pao  Ch'uan,  looking  at  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei's  face  througii  a  little 
hole  in  the  door,  said,  "You  are  not  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei.  Go  away  at 
once!" 

Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  said,  "Now  let  me  tell  \i>u  m\  whole  sior>.  then 
you  will  believe  me.  When  you  were  twenty  years  old.  >ou  declared  that 
you  were  to  choose  a  husband  by  throwing  a  ball  on  the  second  da>  ot 
February.  At  that  time  I  was  a  beggar;  but  you  liked  me,  and  threw  the 
ball  to  me.  Wnw  father  was  angered,  aiul  dro\e  us  out  o{  his  lu>usc. 
Then  we  lived  in  the  kiln  and  begged  \'o\-  ^ood.  During  that  lime  Si- 
Liami  sent  an  arnn  to  attack  Tanii;  aiul.  as  I  had  caught  the  Red-Hair- 
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Horse,  1  was  made  the  commander  of  the  rear  army.  But  your  jealous 
lather  slandered  me,  and  the  Emperor  of  Tang  dismissed  me.  I  was  sent 
to  the  front  hne,  and  in  one  battle  I  was  caught  by  Tai-Tsan,  Princess 
of  Si-Liang.  The  King  of  Si-Liang  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  forced  me 
to  marry  the  Princess.  After  several  years  the  King  of  Si-Liang  died, 
and  1  was  made  his  successor.  One  day  I  received  from  a  wild  goose 
vour  letter  to  me,  and  so  I  knew  that  you  were  still  waiting  for  me. 
Then  1  left  for  home  to  see  you.  When  I  met  you  near  the  village,  I 
made  fun  with  you.  Please  excuse  me,  and  let  me  come  in!" 

Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  replied,  "Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  has  a  little  wart  on  his 
neck.  Let  me  touch  it."  Then  she  touched  his  neck,  and  felt  the  wart. 
She  opened  the  door  at  once,  and  told  him  her  story  with  great  hap- 
piness. 

At  that  time  Premier  Wang  had  already  killed  the  Emperor  of  Tang, 
and  made  himself  Emperor  in  his  place.  Hsiieh  Ping  Kuei  knew  that 
most  of  the  ministers  and  generals  of  Tang  were  not  faithful  to  him 
because  of  his  usurpation.  So  he  sent  a  letter  to  the  Princess  of  Si-Liang 
to  advise  her  that  it  was  time  to  ruin  Tang,  and  to  tell  her  that  he  would 
help  her  army  as  best  he  could. 

Then  the  Princess  of  Si-Liang  sent  a  strong  army  to  invade  Tang.  As 
the  soldiers  of  Tang  hated  the  usurper  and  did  not  fight  for  him,  Si- 
Liang's  army  easily  captured  the  capital  of  Tang  with  the  aid  of  Hsiieh 
Ping  Kuei.  Then  Premier  Wang  was  killed  by  the  Princess,  and  Hsiieh 
Ping  Kuei  was  made  Emperor,  and  Wang  Pao  Ch'uan  Empress.  The 
princess  herself  was  content  to  be  but  a  future  empress.  [30] 


2.  MIN  TZU  CHIEN^ 

Two  thousand  years  ago  there  was  a  son  in  Shantung  Province  who 
was  famous  for  his  filial  piety.  His  name  was  Min  Tzii  Chien,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  seventy-two  disciples  of  Confucius.  His  mother  died 
when  he  was  very  young.  His  father  married  another  woman,  and  two 
other  sons  were  born  to  him.  The  step-mother  loved  her  own  sons,  and 
used  to  give  them  the  best  of  everything,  but  the  worst  to  him.  This 
was  the  evil  custom  all  over  China  in  ancient  days. 

In  China  the  winter  coat  was  generally  made  with  a  layer  of  cotton 
batting  inside  the  lining.  One  winter  his  father  bought  enough  cotton 

1.  One  of  the  twenty-four  most  famous  Chinese  stories  of  filial  piety. 
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{o  make  coats  l\>i  his  ihrcc  sons,  and  handed  il  lo  her.  lUil  she  pul  all 
llie  eoUon  in  the  garnieiils  o\'  her  own  sons,  and  the  dried  llo\^e^s  ol" 
rushes  in  Min  I/u  C'hien's  coat. 

Neither  he  noi'  his  falhei  knew  this.  lie  al\sa\s  lelt  cold  uithinii 
iinderstanduig  why.  One  day,  vshen  there  liad  been  a  great  fall  of  snow, 
his  father  went  out  for  a  pleasure-dri\e  with  his  son.  who  dro\e  the  ear. 
He  could  not  stand  such  cold  weather  when  he  had  on  but  a  poor  coal 
of  rush  tloweis.  Ills  botl\  shook.  ■m\(\  his  hand  was  too  cold  to  hold  the 
reins.  After  a  while  the  reins  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  horses  ran  on 
at  a  dangerous  speed.  His  father  thought  that  he  was  la/\.  was  angered, 
and  took  the  whip  from  his  hand  and  beat  him  with  it.  His  coat  was 
lorn  b\  the  whip,  and  the  rush  (lowers  were  seen  b\  his  father.  So  his 
father  knew  that  his  step-mother  had  made  him  a  coal  out  of  old  cloth 
and  the  (lowers  of  rushes.  He  wept,  and  said.  "That  is  my  mistake;  i 
have  made  your  life  miserable  by  marrying  a  second  wife." 

Then  Min  Tzia  Chien's  lather  went  home,  intending  to  divorce  his 
wile.  Min  Tzii  Chien  kneeled  to  the  ground,  and  advised  his  father  with 
a  full  heart.  He  said,  "As  we  three  brothers  would  need  a  mother  to 
bring  us  up,  you  would  marry  another  woman  if  you  divorce  her. 
Therefore  there  would  be  three  sons  cold;  if  you  do  not.  there  would 
be  only  one  son  cold.  Which  way  is  better?"  His  father  believed  his 
words,  and  did  not  divorce  his  wife.  When  the  step-mother  learned  the 
words  spoken  by  Min  Tzu  Chien,  she  was  mo\ed.  and  after  this  treated 
him  as  kindly  as  her  own  sons. 

The  people  of  his  city  learned  that  he  was  a  wise  and  )i.o(k\  man.  and 
elected  him  magistrate  of  the  city,  but  he  declined.  During  that  time  the 
Premier  of  Li  (a  small  country  in  Shantung  Province)  was  planning  \o 
usurp  the  throne.  If  Min  Tzu  Chien  became  the  magistrate,  he  wmild 
be  compelled  to  help  him.  This  was  why  he  relused  to  be  the  magistrate 
o['  his  citv. 
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Originally  published  in  .loiinuil  of  .inicrlcon  i'olk-I.orc  .V\  Z.^ 
(1923).  Rcprinlctl  b\  i^crmission  ot  the  .\mencan  I  (>lklore  Societ\. 


Humor  c^f  ihc  (liincsc  I'olk 
With  Hsu   Isaii  llwa 

My  friend,  Mr.  Msii  Tsan  Hvva.  o['  Manclniria.  desires  to  perfect 
himself  in  the  use  of  our  EngHsh  tongue.  1  wish  to  learn  something  of 
the  phonetic  slant  of  Chinese.  We  get  together  Saturday  evenings,  and 
he  makes  me  listen  to  Chinese  tones.  I  say.  "Write  some  I:nglish  for 
me,  something  that  the  Chinese  folk  tell  to  while  a\va\  ihc  lime,  if  there 
is  time  to  while  away."  —  "Well,  we  have  thousands  o\'  tales  and  songs 
and  pro\erbs  oC  the  folk,  —  things  that  are  not  written  in  books,  but 
that  travel  down  the  generations  from  mouth  to  mouth." 

Here  are  a  few  whimsies  which  Mr.  Hsii  has  written  for  me.  M>  task 
has  been  the  humble  one  o\^  trimming  words  and  showing  them  their 
places.  I  suspect  there  is  a  great  folk-Rabelais  in  China. 

E.S. 


1.  TWO  LIARS 

In  a  city  there  were  two  liars.  One  was  known  as  the  "greater  liar." 
and  the  other  as  the  "lesser  liar."  One  day  the  lesser  liar  called  on  the 
greater  liar,  and  asked,  "You  are  called  the  greater  liar.  1  cannot  see 
that  \ou  lie  any  better  than  1  do.  If  you  can  make  a  tiger  belie\e  >our 
words,  I  v\ill  pay  respect  to  you  and  call  you  m\  teacher." 

The  greater  liar  replied.  "It  is  very  easy.  If  you  (.\o  not  belie\e  me,  I 
can  go  at  once  and  look  for  a  tiger,  and  fool  him  to  con\ince  >ou." 
Then  they  went  to  great  mountains  and  looked  for  the  tiger's  den. 
When  lhc\  reached  a  certain  place,  ihe  lesser  liar  said  lo  the  greater 
liar.  "This  is  the  place  where  the  tigers  and  the  panthers  pa.ss  through. 
You  wait  for  the  tiger  here.  I  will  go  up  to  the  summit  o\'  the  mountain 
and  see  how  you  cheat  the  tiger."  Ihen  the  greater  liar  sal  dtn\n.  leaning 
against  a  small  tree.  After  a  lillle  while  a  big  tiger  came  and  roared 
very  loudly.  The  greater  liar  pulled  up  the  tree  that  he  was  leaning 
aszainst.  and  lied  lo  the  liiier:  — 
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"Just  a  little  while  ago  I  had  devoured  a  panther,  but  my  hunger  was 
not  satisfied  yet.  Then  I  ate  a  tiger  besides.  My  teeth  are  filled  with 
lough  ficsh  o(  the  old  tiger.  Now  I  am  cleaning  them  with  the  little 
tree."  Then  he  pretended  to  clean  his  teeth  with  the  tree.  As  soon  as 
the  tiger  heard  these  words,  he  ran  back  to  his  den  as  fast  as  he  could. 

When  the  tiger  got  home,  he  met  a  monkey,  and  said,  'T  have  met  a 
strong  man  who  ate  a  panther  and  a  tiger,  and  was  cleaning  his  teeth 
with  a  tree.  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  him,  and  ran  home  [32]  with 
great  speed."  The  monkey  replied,  "You  are  too  cowardly.  I  want  to 
go  with  you  to  see  what  kind  of  man  he  really  is."  The  tiger  said,  "You 
are  so  cunning.  I  fear  you  may  intend  to  betray  me.  If  you  really  want 
to  go  to  see  him  with  me,  I  would  tie  you  on  my  back."  The  monkey 
agreed.  Then  the  tiger  tied  a  rope  around  the  monkey's  neck,  put  her 
on  his  back,  and  twined  the  rope  around  his  own  body. 

The  monkey  rode  on  the  tiger's  back,  and  came  into  the  presence  of 
the  greater  liar.  As  soon  as  he  saw  the  monkey,  he  cried  out,  "Cunning 
monkey!  You  lied  to  me.  Yesterday  I  caught  you,  and  was  to  eat  you 
as  a  kind  of  refreshment.  You  promised  to  give  me  this  morning  two 
tigers  and  two  panthers  for  my  breakfast.  I  released  you.  I  find  it  an 
unlooked  for  thing  that  you,  in  order  to  deceive  me,  are  presenting  me 
with  one  thin  cat  when  it  is  already  afternoon." 

As  soon  as  the  tiger  heard  these  words,  he  thought  that  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  monkey.  So  he  ran  away  as  fast  as  his  legs  were  able 
to  carry  him.  The  monkey  wanted  to  jump  down  from  the  tiger's  back. 
Unfortunately  her  body  was  cut  off  from  her  head  by  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  Only  the  monkey's  head  was  left  on  the  tiger's  back. 

When  the  tiger  had  escaped  to  his  den  and  taken  a  rest,  he  found 
that  the  monkey  was  gone.  He  looked  for  her,  and  saw  only  a  monkey's 
head  tied  by  a  rope.  Then  he  was  surprised,  and  said,  "Although  I  ran 
so  fast,  yet  the  lower  part  of  the  monkey  was  eaten  by  him  as  a 
refreshment." 


2.  MISTAKEN  BOOTS 

There  was  a  man  who  went  to  a  meeting  with  his  servant.  Walking 
on  the  street,  he  felt  that  one  of  his  legs  was  shorter  than  the  other. 
Then  he  looked  upon  his  feet,  and  found  that  his  boots  were  not  of  a 
pair.  So  he  told  his  servant  to  return  to  the  house  and  bring  the  right 
boot.  The  servant  went  back,  and  immediately  returned  to  his  master. 
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saying,  "I  think  it  is  in)t  necessary  tor  you  lo  change  the  boots,  for  ihe 
boots  at  home  whicli  I  lKi\e  seen  are  Just  as  dilTereiit  IVoiii  each  other 
as  the  ones  \cui  ha\e  on." 


3.   A   \II  I  A(.i     II  A{  Hi  l< 

Tlieie  was  a  ciuinirs  teacher  who  was  \er\  loiul  ol  drinking.  Unlor- 
tiiiKilel\  e\er\  ser\anl  that  he  hired,  one  alter  the  other,  was  tond  t)t' 
drinking  loo.  and  stole  liis  wine.  He  was  very  sad,  and  resoKed  lo  hire 
a  'j.oo(.\  ser\anl  who  could  not  drink,  so  ihal  his  wine  might  not  be 
stolen.  Again  he  thought  that  all  men  could  drink  except  those  who  did 
not  kncnv  wine,  so  he  resoKed  to  hire  a  man  [.v'>|  who  did  not  know 
wine.  One  day  his  friend  recommended  a  servant  lo  him.  He  showed 
him  the  "Yellow  Wine,"  and  asked.  "Do  you  know  what  this  is'.'"  The 
serxanl  replied.  "It  is  Yellow  Wine."  I  he  teacher  ihoughl  that  knowing 
the  name  of  the  wine,  for  a  certainty  he  could  drink.  He  refused  lo  lake 
him  as  his  ser\ant. 

Another  day  his  friend  recommended  a  servant.  He  showed  the  same 
kind  o(  wine,  and  asked,  "Do  you  know  what  this  is'"  The  ser\ant 
replied.  "It  is  Chen  San."  The  teacher  thought  that,  knowing  e\en  the 
other  name  oi^  "Yellow  Wine."  he  drank  \'ov  a  cerlainls.  and  heavily. 
He  refused  him  too. 

His  friend  recommended  another  ser\ant;  and  he  showed  him  the 
same  kind  of  wine,  and  asked.  "Do  you  know  what  this  is"'"  Ihe  servant 
did  not  know  what  it  was.  Then  he  showed  him  " Burning  W  inc."  Again 
the  servant  did  not  know.  The  country  teacher  was  very  glad,  thinking 
that  this  ser\ant  could  not  drink  and  would  not  steal  his  wine,  so  he 
hired  him. 

One  da\  the  teacher  was  about  to  go  out.  and  left  the  ser\anl  alone 
to  look  after  the  house.  He  said  lo  his  serxanl.  "  1  here  is  a  ham  hung 
on  the  kitchen  wall;  there  is  a  chicken  in  the  garden.  Hoih  oi  ihese  >ou 
should  look  after  carefully.  There  are  two  bottles  o\'  poisonous  drugs  \n 
my  room;  the  white  one  is  white  arsenic,  and  the  red  one  is  red  arsenic. 
Don't  touch  liicni'  If  \ou  drink  them.  \ou  will  die."  The  teacher  repealed 
his  orders,  and  went  out. 

When  the  teacher  had  gone,  ihe  servant  killed  the  chicken,  boileil  the 
ham.  and  drank  the  two  bottles  of  wine.  He  fell  (.irunk  lo  ihe  gnnmd. 

When  the  teacher  returned,  he  saw  his  sei\ant  stretched  on  the 
uround.  and  the  odor  of  wine  filleel  his  room.  \liMeo\er.  he  lound  that 
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both  the  ham  and  the  chicken  had  disappeared.  He  became  very  angry, 
and  gave  several  heavy  kicks  to  the  drunken  servant.  When  the  servant 
was  awakened,  he  questioned  him  very  strictly.  The  servant  wept,  and 

said,  — 

''After  you  left  I  watched  everything  carefully.  Suddenly  came  a  cat 
which  carried  away  the  ham,  and  a  dog  which  drove  the  chicken  to  the 
neighboring  house.  I  was  so  sad,  that  I  did  not  want  to  remain  alive  to 
see  you  again.  I  remembered  that  the  white  and  the  red  arsenic  could 
make  me  dead;  so  I  drank  all  of  the  white  arsenic  first,  but  it  was 
useless.  Then  I  drank  all  of  the  red  too.  The  result  is  that  I  am  in  a 
condition  of  semi-consciousness." 

The  teacher  said,  "You  are  the  most  faithful  servant  I  have  ever  had." 


4.  A  DEER  AND  A  DREAM 

In  ancient  days  there  was  a  wood-cutter  who  cut  the  wood  in  wild 
country.  He  met  a  frightened  deer  running  out  of  a  private  park.  [34] 
He  killed  it  with  his  axe,  and  put  plantain-leaves  over  its  body  in  a 
large  dried  pond,  so  that  he  might  keep  it  hidden.  He  was  so  glad  that 
he  hid  the  deer  in  a  great  hurry,  and  forgot  after  a  little  while  where  he 
had  put  it  away.  He  looked  for  it  carefully  and  patiently;  but  the  pond 
was  too  large  for  every  bit  of  it  to  be  gone  over,  and  at  last  he  thought 
that  it  was  all  a  dream.  He  went  home. 

As  he  was  walking  along  the  road,  he  murmured,  "I  dreamed  that  I 
killed  a  frightened  deer,  and  that  I  hid  it  in  the  pond;  but  I  cannot  find 
it.  Strange,  strange!"  Another  one,  walking  behind  him,  heard  his  words, 
went  to  the  pond,  and  found  the  deer. 

This  one  went  home,  and  said  to  his  wife,  "I  met  a  wood-cutter  who 
dreamed  that  he  had  killed  a  deer  but  could  not  find  it.  I  followed  his 
words,  and  got  it.  Is  not  what  the  wood-cutter  dreamed  a  real  thing?" 

His  wife  answered,  "I  suppose  there  was  no  such  wood-cutter,  but 
that  you  dreamed  him.  However,  you  have  really  got  a  deer  now. 
Therefore  I  think  that  what  you  dreamed  is  a  real  thing." 

The  husband  said,  "I  did  get  the  deer,  and  it  is  in  my  possession  now. 
What  is  the  need  of  finding  out  whether  the  wood-cutter  dreamed  or 
I?" 

When  the  wood-cutter  reached  home,  he  was  not  satisfied  that  his 
deer  was  lost,  and  he  thought  again  and  again  of  what  had  happened. 
That  night  he  dreamed  where  he  had  hidden  it,  and  how  another  man 
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had  got  it.  Next  morning  he  went  to  find  the  man  who  had  taken  the 
deer  according  to  his  dream,  and  they  disputed  ahoiil  it.  I  he\  \Kenl  it) 
court. 

The  judge  said  to  llie  wood-culler.  "In  ihe  beginning  sou  really  got 
a  deer,  but  you  lliouuht  ihal  it  was  all  a  dream.  Afterwards  you  really 
dreamed  of  the  deer  which  \ou  had  got.  but  \(Hi  think  that  what  you 
dreamed  is  a  real  thing."* 

The  judge  said  to  the  man  who  had  the  deer,  "\ou  really  took  the 
wood-cutler's  deer;  bul  you  think  that  you  dreamed  o{  inm.  and  that 
what  you  dreamed  is  a  real  thing.  There  is  no  way  lo  distmguish  a 
dream  trom  reality,"  continued  the  judge,  *'so  1  cannot  see  who  is  to 
have  possession  of  the  deer.  However,  I  shall  divide  it  into  two  parts. 
Each  of  you  shall  have  one  of  them.  That  is  the  just  wa\  \o  settle  this 
dispute." 

This  case  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  King  of  Cheng.  The  King 
said,  "Oh,  there  is  no  such  thing!  Did  the  judge  not  dream  that  he  had 
divided  a  deer  to  settle  a  dispute?"  the  King  asked  the  Premier.  The 
Premier  said,  'T  cannot  distinguish  a  dream  from  realit\.  ()nl>  the 
Yellow  Emperor  and  Contucius  can  distinguish  them,  bul  the\  died  a 
long  time  ago."  [35] 


5.  ONE  WHO  FOUND  A  GOLDEN  HAIRPIN 

A  man  found  a  lady's  golden  hairpin  under  his  pillow  when  he  goi 
up  in  the  morning.  He  showed  it  to  his  friend,  and  said.  ".Am  I  noi 
lucky?"  His  friend  answered,  "It  is  either  yours  or  sour  wifes.  How. 
then,  are  you  lucky?"  He  said.  "Bul  it  is  neither  mine  nor  m>  wife's. 
That  is  why  I  am  lucky." 


6.  ONE  WHO  SOLD  A  FLEA-DRUCi 

There  was  a  druggist  who  sold  a  drug  for  killing  (leas.  ()\er  his  door 
he  put  a  sign,  "The  best  flea-killing  drug."  One  man  bought  the  drug, 
and  asked  him  how  to  use  it.  The  druggist  repealed.  " ■^  ou  ha\e  to  catch 
the  Ilea  and  put  the  drug  in  its  mouth,  and  then  it  is  surel>  killed." 
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7.  ABSENT-MINDEDNESS 

There  were  three  men  sleeping  together  in  one  bed.  One  of  them  felt 
an  Itching,  and  unconsciously  scratched  the  leg  of  the  second  one.  He 
siill  tell  the  itch,  scratched  with  great  strength,  and  tore  the  skin  of  the 
other's  leg.  The  second  one  awakened,  felt  the  blood  on  his  leg,  and 
thought  that  the  third  had  wet  the  bed.  Then  he  woke  the  third  one, 
and  told  him  to  go  outside.  The  third  one  got  up  and  went  outside.  It 
was  raining.  As  long  as  he  heard  the  noise  of  the  rain-drops,  he  thought 
that  he  had  not  finished  with  his  water,  and  stood  outside  until  the 
break  of  day. 

Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Journal  of  American  Folk-Lore  36,  31—35 
(1923).  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  American  Folklore  Society. 


Some  Gwcabo  Proverbs 

Willi  Charles  Cj.  Blooah 

In  the  eastern  pari  o\'  Liberia.  bo[h  aliMiu  the  eoasl  aiul  for  a  eonsid- 
erahle  distanee  inlo  ihe  inlerior,  is  spoken  ihe  Civvcabo  language.  The 
iribes  that  use  it,  with  slight  dialeelie  dilTerenees,  live  some  distanee 
west  of  the  Cavally  River,  whieh  is  the  di\iding  line  between  Liberia 
and  ihe  l\or\  C'oasl.  a  Freneh  dependenev.  though  some  of  the  inlerior 
tribes  e.xtend  also  into  Freneh  territory.  These  peoples  are  divided  into 
fne  tribes:  the  Nyabo  (with  six  divisions),  the  NTWTc  (English  'Nimiah'. 
with  three  divisions),  the  Bolokwe  (with  three  divisions),  the  Drjibo 
(English  Tremble'),  and  the  Gbwob,  Gwlobo.  These  five  tribes,  eollce- 
tively  known  as  Gweabo.  are  generally,  but  incorreell\.  elassed  as 
'Grebo',  whieh  should  be  reserved  for  a  eoast  tribe  lying  jusi  east  o\'  ihe 
eoasl  Gweabo  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavally.  The  true  'Grebi)'  are 
subdivided  into  six  divisions  and  speak  a  language  whieh  is  quite 
different  from  Gweabo,  though  elosely  related  to  it.  being  intermediate 
between  it  and  Kru.  The  *Grebo'  are  known  as  Gbw.ibo  by  the  Ciweabo- 
speaking  tribes.  West  of  the  Grebo  proper  are  found  the  Kru.  who  are 
termed  Menakwc  by  the  Gweabo. 

All  three  oi'  these  languages  — Gweabo,  Grebo.  and  Kru -belong  to 
Mauriee  Delafosse's  Group  XV  (Groupe  eburneo-liberien)  of  his  Lan- 
i^iu'.s  ilu  Soudan  ct  dc  la  Guincc}  This  group  is  said  b\  Helafosse  to 
eomprise  twenty-four  languages,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  ean  be  taken 
literally  without  further  researeh.  It  is  elear  that  his  list  of  kinguages  is 
provisional  at  best,  his  'Pla\  for  inslanee,  being  nothing  but  a  di\ision 
( plaho )  of  the  Nyiibo,  one  of  the  five  Gweabo  iribes. 

My  information  is  derived  from  diaries  G.  Blocxih.  a  Nati\e  o\  the 
NTWTr,  tribe.  He  is  a  son  of  the  ehief  of  one  of  the  three  main  \  lUages 
of  this  tribe,  that  of  NTWTc  ylowc,  'Niniiah  sea-mouth';  his  nu>lher  is  a 
(jiebo.  He  speaks  both  Gweabo  and  (iiebo  and.  less  perfeetls.  Kru. 
After  reeeiving  an  elementary  education  from  the  .American  missionaries 
in  Liberia,  Mr.  Blooah  proceeded  to  the  United  Slates  to  complete  his 
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education  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  With  his  help  much  insight  has 
already  been  secured  into  the  complicated  phonetic  structure  and  the 
morphology  of  Gweabo.  Mr.  Blooah  is  preparing  a  series  of  Gweabo 
texts,  consisting  of  proverbs,  tales,  and  narratives  of  ethnological  inter- 
est. The  proverbs  published  here  are  a  selection  from  [184]  a  set  which 
Mr.  Blooah  has  recorded  in  native  text,  with  interlinear  and  free  trans- 
lations and  explanatory  comments. 


PROVERBS 

The  Gweabo,  like  nearly  all  African  Natives,  possess  a  great  store  of 
proverbs  which  epitomize  the  wisdom  of  the  folk.  They  are  frequently 
used  in  daily  life  to  point  the  moral  of  a  situation  and  are  frequently 
appealed  to  in  court  proceedings.  The  abihty  to  quote  and  apply  them 
makes  up  no  inconsiderable  share  of  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  form  of  the  Gweabo  proverb  is  fixed.  Many  of  them  have  a 
definite  poetic  structure,  and  not  a  few  of  them  use  words  or  construc- 
tions that  are  not  found  in  ordinary  prose.  Some  of  them  refer  by 
implication  to  a  myth  or  tale  which  is  current,  and  the  applicability  of 
the  proverb  to  ordinary  hfe  can  sometimes  be  appreciated  only  if  the 
legendary  background  is  clear  to  the  hearer.  Most  of  the  proverbs  which 
follow  can  be  understood  without  further  comment.  Some  of  them 
require  a  word  or  two  of  explanation. 

My  eye  goes  there,  my  hand  does  not  go  there;  my  hand  goes  there, 
my  hand  scatters  things. 

'Scatters  things'  means  'offends'.  One  should  see  with  one's  eye,  never  with  one's 
hand.  If  a  Gweabo  is  caught  steaHng,  this  proverb  may  be  quoted  to  him  as  an 
ethical  reminder. 

Silence  took  Indifference's  canoe. 

"Indifference'  is  represented  as  the  owner  of  a  stolen  canoe,  'Silence'  as  the  thief. 
One  day  Indifference  and  a  friendly  villager  were  sitting  in  the  shade  conversing, 
while  the  former's  canoe  was  resting  on  the  customary  canoe  forks  to  dry.  During 
the  conversation  the  friendly  villager  noticed  that  someone  was  stealing  up  to 
Indifference's  canoe.  'He  is  taking  your  canoe!'  he  exclaimed,  but  'Silence!'  was 
all  he  got  for  his  pains.  He  warned  Indifference  again  and  again,  till  the  latter 
made  a  rush  to  the  forks  only  to  find  his  canoe  gone  and  the  thief  at  a  safe 
distance  on  the  water.  The  proverb  is  quoted  to  the  self-complacent  individuals 
who  are  always  saying,  'We  have  plenty  of  time.  Why  worry?' 
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The  palm-trcc  says.  'W'c  tin  iu)l  know  ihc  cliikl  of  ucallli  by  his  size* 

II  is  iml  ncccssanl)  llic  l.iryc  palin-lrccs  lliat  in.ikc  ihc  grcatcsl  nicIcI  The 
appearance  of  n  person  is  no  clue  lo  his  wealth  or  importance. 

Ill  ihc  iiisli'uclu^ii  o\'  ihc  hDUsc-tls  ihc  bcc  learned  her  wIscIdiii. 

Once  upi>n  a  time  llie  hee  and  the  hoiise-l1\  were  good  friends.  They  played 
together  and  ate  together.  The  house-lly  was  in  very  good  circumstances  but  the 
bee  was  a  poor  child.  After  a  while  she  lost  her  parents  and  would  often  live  wiih 
the  house-lly.  The  parents  of  the  house-tly  desired  their  daughter  to  be  useful,  so 
after  meals  they  would  teach  her  how  to  make  honey  from  the  forest.  The  bcc 
listened  lo  the  teachings  the  parents  of  the  house-tly  gave  11S5)  their  daughter, 
but  the  young  house-lly  was  careless  and  never  tried  to  do  the  things  her  parents 
taught  her.  F.ach  day  the  bee  ucnild  gather  hone\  from  the  flowers  and  pack  it 
awa\  in  tiie  hollow  o\'  a  tree.  In  the  course  o\'  time  the  bee  became  an  adept  at 
the  new  art  and  the  pco|">le  reji>iced  [o  gather  lione\  from  the  forest,  but  the 
house-lly  lost  the  opportunity  of  prollting  b\  her  parents"  instruction.  To-day  she 
is  a  pest.  Often  to-day  the  Cjweaho  mother  builds  a  liny  lire  in  her  hut  at  the 
crow  of  the  ciKk  and  awakens  her  children  in  order  to  give  them  instruction  II 
they  are  inattentive,  she  quotes  the  proverb. 

Where  \vc  drink  pus,  there  we  drink  oil. 

■Pus"  is  a  symbol  of  everything  deleslible  or  disagreeable.  UiV  symboh/es  what 
is  pleasant.  One  cannot  arrive  at  the  serenity  of  success  without  much  preliminary 
hardship. 

The  ehicken  says,  'A  stranger's  feet  are  small.' 

As  chickens  are  used  for  barter,  they  often  find  themselves  in  a  strange  \illage. 
Not  feeling  entirely  at  home  with  the  local  poultry,  they  step  about  warily:  'their 
feet  are  small'.  If  a  stranger  in  a  group  acts  as  though  he  was  loo  much  at  home, 
this  proverb  may  serve  to  remind  him  of  his  true  status. 

The  deer  says,  'If  you  have  fear,  then  your  horns  grow  gre> .' 
This  is  equivalent  to  our  'Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valour." 

Do  not  measure  your  house  timbers  in  the  forest. 

One  plunged  in  fear  will  say  to  a  leopard.  'Well!  greetings  lo  you.' 

A  little  rain  each  da>  will  1111  ihc  ri\crs  full. 

If  you  are  not  able  to  mend  a  gourd,  how  can  you  expect  lo  be  able  to 

repair  an  earthen  platter? 

The  frog  says,  'I  possess  nothing,  biil  1  ha\c  m\  jump.' 

The  perscMi  who  wails  l\^r  the  numkc\  thai  is  up  ni  ihc  ircc  has  slain  it 

already. 

If  I  do  not  enter  there,  I  must  pass  by. 

The  hen  never  look  oath  thai  she  \\ouk\  gi\c  her  clucks  milk. 

The  dog  goes  into  the  blaeksmith's  house  for  his  bclN.   \\u\  for  what 

reason  does  the  eat  keep  going  there'.' 
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When  crazy  people  dwell  in  the  land,  then  the  finding  of  slaves  does 

not  take  long. 

The  man  of  poverty  keeps  rearing  young  children  for  the  benefit  of  the 

rich. 

The  paddle  which  you  find  in  the  canoe  is  the  one  that  will  take  you 

across. 

Since  the  leopard  was  absent  from  the  bush  the  bush-cat  became  king. 

Small  palm-nuts  are  not  slaves  to  the  big  palm-nuts. 

A  snake  can  run,  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  get  ahead  of  his  head. 

Your  food  is  within  reach  of  your  stomach,  but  you  had  better  put  it 

in  your  mouth  first. 

It  does  not  matter  how  brightly  the  moon  may  shine,  it  is  dark  in  some 

land. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Africa  2,  183-185  (1929).  Reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  the  International  African  Institute. 


Review  of 

Melville  J.  Ilerskovils  and 

Franees  S.  Herskovits,  Rchcl  Destiny 

Rebel  Destiny.  Anionic  l/ic  Bush  Negroes  oj  Dutch  duiuna.  \\\  McKillc 
.1.  Herskovits  and  Frances  S.  Herskovits.  New  York:  W  hiillesey  House, 
1934. 

The  Bush  Negroes  of  Guiana  are  a  unique  people.  They  are  a  eon- 
glomerate  of  uprooted  African  tribes  who,  brought  to  the  New  World 
as  slaves,  escaped  not  only  from  their  Dutch  masters  but  from  the  fate 
of  their  brothers  in  the  rest  of  North  and  South  America.  These  Negroes 
did  not  lose  their  cultural  identity,  they  did  not  take  their  lowly  place 
in  a  civilization  that  neither  wanted  them  nor  managed  without  them. 
Alone  o'^  the  Negroes  of  our  continent  they  managed  to  shake  o\'^  the 
while  man's  yoke  and  to  keep  themselves  permanenil\  disimci  as  a 
completely  self-supporting  and  self-respecting  folk.  The  old  African  life 
is  not  preserved  in  its  purity,  to  be  sure,  nor  have  the  native  languages 
survived  as  such,  but  the  inOuence  of  both  is  abundantly  manifest  tcnlay 
and  we  have  the  intensely  interesting  spectacle  of  a  well-adapted  .Africo- 
American  people  which  roots  solidly  in  the  Old  World  and  has  lakcn 
on  numerous  white  and  Indian  trails  and  grafted  them  on  ihe  persislenl 
Negro  base.  There  is  no  serious  break  here  between  African  and  .Amer- 
ican life,  only  a  gradually  changing  culture  between  two  conlinenis. 
wilh  an  episode  of  slavery  to  give  acceleration  to  the  change.  liiere  are 
great  differences  between  the  relatively  primiti\e  life  of  the  Bush  Negroes 
of  Guiana  and  the  superficially  more  civili/ed  \sa\s  c^f  I  he  Negroes  of 
the  Dutch  capital.  Paramaribo,  but  also  an  underl\ing  units  of  sentunent 
and  belief.  "The  bush,"  as  the  authors  of  ■"Rebel  Destms"  happiK  put 
It.  "is  Africa  o\'  the  seventeenth  century."  It  combines,  therefore,  in  its 
present  culture  a  greatly  changed  Africa  with  an  Africa  that  is  more 
conservative  in  many  respects  than  the  West  (oast  of  that  ct>nlinent 
itself.  This  need  not  surprise  us.  \'o\-  significanl  culture  piiKcss  can  lareK 
be  phrased  in  terms  of  simple  change  or  conser\atism.  In  some  ways 
Bush  Neuro  culture  is  leniiniscent  o\'  the  culture  o\'  I  rench  Canada. 
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Here  too  we  find  an  apparently  abrupt  break  with  the  Old  World  culture 
from  which  it  stems,  many  local  adaptations  to  the  new  environment, 
including  a  not  inconsiderable  Indian  influence,  and  a  strong  undercur- 
rent of  provincial  conservatism.  It  is  to  French  Canada  that  one  must 
go  for  the  richest  heritage  of  French  folk  song  we  still  possess,  it  is  to 
Negro  Guiana  that  the  ethnologist  must  turn  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  basic  beliefs  of  the  West  Africa  of  the  past,  even  though  African 
culture  flows  on  more  abundantly  and  intricately  in  its  proper  home 
than  in  its  offshoot  overseas. 

The  book  which  Melville  and  Frances  Herskovits  offer  us  out  of  the 
fulness  of  their  prolonged  experience  with  Negro  cultures,  both  Amer- 
ican and  African,  is  not  a  scientific  record  of  their  field  work  in  the 
summers  of  1928  and  1929  among  the  Saramacca  Negroes  of  Dutch 
Guiana.  That  field  work,  it  is  to  be  expected,  will  be  presented  in 
technical  form  to  the  more  limited  anthropological  public  later  on. 
Meanwhile  the  less  technically  minded  reader  will  turn  to  "Rebel  Des- 
tiny" with  joy  and  supreme  satisfaction.  The  writers  have  done  a  difficult 
and  delicate  task  with  taste,  with  an  unfailing  sense  of  the  relative 
strategy  of  incident  and  description  in  building  up  a  picture  of  the  daily 
life  of  the  Negroes,  with  a  truly  remarkable  blend  of  the  objective  and 
the  participating  attitudes.  Or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  the 
book  is  objective  throughout  —  coolly  and  dehghtfully  so  —  but  the 
writers  attain  their  objectivity  not  through  a  studied  aloofness  and 
pretense  at  non-participation  in  the  life  about  them,  but  through  a 
joyous  awareness  of  what  was  going  on,  both  toward  themselves  and 
aside  from  themselves.  The  method  that  they  use  —  for  it  is  indeed  a 
method,  however  unobtrusively  so  —  is  that  of  a  tangential  or  unwitting 
accumulation  of  significant  cultural  insights  through  the  accidents  of 
personal  experience.  Nothing  is  insisted  upon  as  important,  nothing  is 
dismissed  as  trivial.  The  unflagging  enthusiasm  of  the  writers  does  not 
exploit  themselves  or  the  objects  of  their  study,  it  burns  itself  out  in  the 
process  of  observation,  and  leaves  them  free  to  take  themselves  and 
their  readers  into  the  heart  of  a  culture  that  is  as  exotic  as  you  wish 
and  as  reassuringly  day-to-day  as  home  itself 

This  book,  then,  is  neither  a  formal  monograph  nor  an  ordinary  book 
of  travel.  It  has  nothing  of  the  grimness  of  either  type  of  earnestness. 
And  —  thank  God  —  it  comes  back  with  no  steamily  subjective  news 
from  over  there  of  how  to  learn  to  be  happy  though  civilized. 


/■(>///.      Hfyoihl  .\orih  Aincruii 
rdiUHial  Nolc 
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OngmalK  piihlishccl  in  ihc  Saturn  \y).  135  (1^)34).  Kcpnnlcil  by 
permission  of  I'hc  Saturn.  Originally  tilled  •The  Hush  Negro  of  Dutch 
Ciiiiana"". 


Review  of 
Melville  J.  Herskovils,  Life  in  n  Ihiiiicui  Itillcv 

Life  in  a  Ilciiiinn  Willcy.  By  McKillc  J.  llcrskoMls.  New  \o\\:  Alticil 
A.  Knopf.  1932. 

Haiti  has  sufrered  from  those  who  have  attempted  its  descripii(Mi  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  have  not  sineerely  sought  the  normal  anti 
universal,  the  inevitable  core  of  humanity,  in  its  dark  inhabitants  but 
rather  some  mysterious  essence  of  spookiness.  The  traditional  job  o\ 
Haiti  has  been  the  disquieting  of  our  nerves.  [854]  Dr.  Herskovits  is  to 
be  warmly  thanked  for  delivering  us  from  the  Haitian  myth. 

As  one  turns  over  these  pleasant  pages,  interspersed  with  a  run  o{ 
completely  reassuring  photographs,  one  makes  the  acquaintance  of  a 
mildl\  primitive  folk.  They  go  about  their  mundane  pursuits  in  gi>od 
peasant  fashion,  with  use  of  good  and  bad  magic  in  interestingls  di\er- 
sified  forms  but  with  hardly  more  of  it  than  becomes  a  reasonably  rich 
peasant  culture.  The  frenzied  character  of  Haitian  ritual,  as  might  ha\e 
been  suspected,  turns  out  to  be  a  matter  o{  rule  and  precedent,  and 
once  again  we  marvel  at  the  docility  of  socialized  man. 

This  account  of  the  Negroes  of  Haiti  places  them  accuralel\  with 
reference  to  their  African  background.  There  are  no  sinister  remarks 
about  this  background,  merely  an  informative  chapter  about  the  cus- 
toms and  beliefs  of  the  natives  of  Vv'est  Africa,  from  whom  ilic  llaiiiaiis 
are  descended.  Inasmuch  as  Dr.  Herskovits  and  iiis  wife  ha\e  aciuall> 
collected  this  information  in  the  course  of  a  personal  \isit  an  "an- 
thropological field  trip"  -  to  West  Africa,  the  Haitian  background 
seems  eminently  reasonable  and  acceptable.  The  old  cullure  was  ne\er 
completely  deslro\ed.  It  lingered  on.  in  e\er  weakening  forms,  in  New 
World  slave  culture.  What  we  have  now  is  the  expected  blend  of  .African 
and  European  elements.  There  is  still  strife,  however,  between  the  two 
strata  o{  belief.  The  African  gods  and  spirits  have  not.  as  \el.  found  il 
possible  lo  deliquesce  into  Catholic  riliial.  aiul  ihe  somewhat  distracted 
nali\e.  wishing  lo  miss  no  points  of  cosnnc  nnslers  ox  truth,  genutlecls 
111   more  than   one  direction.   Dr.   Heiskinits  sj^eaks  o\   a   "sttciali/ed 
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ambivalence,"  but  one  wonders  if  this  term  is  much  more  than  a 
recognition  of  the  conceptual  irreconcilability  of  certain  historic  strands 
in  Haitian  culture.  One  needs  far  more  evidence  of  a  solidly  psychiatric 
sort  than  is  actually  adduced  to  convince  one  that  "socialized  ambiva- 
lence" in  Haiti  is  of  greater  moment  than  in  any  American  community 
of  today. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  The  Yale  Review  26,  853-854  (1937).  Re- 
printed by  permission  of  The  Yale  Review,  copyright  Yale  University. 
Originally  titled  "The  Negroes  of  Haiti". 


Section  Five 

Anthropological  Program  oi^  the 

Dominion  Government  of  Canada, 

1910-1925 


Inlroduction 

Edward  Sapir  served  as  Chief  Ethnologist  of  the  Anthropological 
Division  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  (and  later  of  the  \'ictoria 
Memorial  Museum)  from  1910  to  1925.' 

The  Canadian  go\crnniciU  had  been  working  gradually  louard  the 
establishment  of  a  national  research  program  in  anthropology  for  some 
time  when  Sapir  was  appointed  in  1910,  on  the  recommendation  o\' 
Franz  Boas.  In  1908  the  Dominion  Government  had  hired  Vilhjalmur 
Slefansson  to  conduct  ethnological  and  zoological  studies  in  the  territors 
o(  the  Copper  and  Mackenzie  Eskimo.  There  was  considerable  senti- 
ment, among  Canadian  intellectuals  at  least,  that  the  lifeways  of  the 
nati\e  peoples  had  to  be  recorded  before  they  were  irretrievabl\  ab- 
sorbed by  the  culture  introduced  by  European  traders  and  settlers. 
Stefansson's  expedition  fell  under  the  aegis  of  the  Geological  Sur\ey  of 
Canada,  and  his  reports  were  included  in  the  Annual  Report  o\'  thai 
institution  in  1909. 

In  1910.  the  Canadian  government  officially  established  the  .Anthro- 
pological Division  to  carry  out  systematic  researches  among  all  Cana- 
dian native  peoples.  The  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition,  under  Stefansson, 
was  immediately  transferred  to  Sapir's  jurisdiction,  although  Sapir  never 
exercised  any  direct  authority  over  the  project  he  had  inherited.  He  later 
made  the  decision  not  to  maintain  Stefansson's  contract  in  his  own 
organization. 

Sapir's  annual  report  for  the  Anthropological  Division  began  with  a 
brief  two-page  account  in  1910,  describing  his  own  research  program 
already  begun  among  the  Nootka  of  Vancou\er  Island,  lor  the  Inst 
time.  Sapir  was  able  to  set  his  own  priorities  for  fieldwork.  In  191 1,  the 
annual  report  expanded  to  14  pages  and  covered  the  work  o['  several 
new  staff  members.  The  report  reached  its  maxinuini  length  of  59  pages 
in  1912.  After  that,  the  reports  decreased  in  size  annually,  leveling  olT 
at  six  to  eight  pages  in  1922  through  1925.  No  individual  reports  for 
the  several  Divisions  of  the  Geological  Sur\ey  were  issued  between  1917 
and  1919,  because  of  the  rinancial  reslriclnMis  o\'  the  I  irst  World  War. 
The  brief  synopses  of  the  l)i\isional  Reports,  contained  in  the  Director's 
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Report  for  each  annual  report,  continued  to  be  published,  however, 
during  these  years,  and  those  for  the  Anthropological  Division  are 
included  in  this  volume,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  full  reports.  When  the 
Division  reports  resumed  in  1921  (for  the  government's  new  fiscal  year 
period  beginning  April  1),  the  work  on  French-Canadian  folklore  carried 
out  by  C.  Marius  Barbeau  as  part  of  the  section  on  Ethnology  and 
Linguistics  was  assigned  its  own  section. - 

This  volume  includes  all  material  written  or  prepared  by  Edward 
Sapir  himself,  including  his  summary  reports  of  the  over-all  activities 
of  the  Division  and,  specifically,  the  work  of  the  Section  on  Ethnology 
and  Linguistics,  which  he  himself  headed.  The  following  categories  of 
materials  have  been  omitted.  (1)  Separate  reports  on  their  own  activities 
written  by  other  staff  members  of  the  section  on  Ethnology  and  Lin- 
guistics, as  well  as  separate  reports  by  part-time  "contract  field  workers" 
hired  by  the  Division  on  an  annual  basis  —  such  reports  appeared  in 
1911,  1912,  and  1913.  (2)  Separate  reports  on  the  Canadian  Arctic 
Expedition,  prepared  by  its  chief,  Vilhjalmur  S.  Stefansson,  or  by  the 
expedition's  chief  ethnologist,  Diamond  Jenness,  who  became  a  member 
of  the  Anthropological  Division  in  1913  and  succeeded  Sapir  as  Chief 
of  the  Division  in  1925.  These  two  categories  of  reports  are  listed  in 
each  annual  report  as  they  occur,  by  title,  author,  and  page  numbers. 
(3)  Reports  by  staff  members  on  the  work  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
Division:  Archaeology  (Harlan  I.  Smith  and  W.  J.  Wintemberg,  1911  — 
1925),  Physical  Anthropology  (F.W.  S.  Knowles,  1914-1918),  and 
Folk-Lore  (C.  Marius  Barbeau,  from  fiscal  year  1920  —  21  on).  Sapir 
happily  delegated  full  responsibility  for  these  three  sections  to  their 
chiefs;  in  1912  and  1913  he  was  required  to  prepare  two  brief  reports 
on  Physical  Anthropology  for  the  ailing  Knowles,  but  these  reports  are 
not  reprinted  here.  (4)  Finally,  Hsts  of  accessions  (ethnological  speci- 
mens, photographs,  phonograph  records,  etc.)  and  Hsts  of  publications 
(manuscripts  received,  manuscripts  submitted  for  publication,  and 
publications  printed)  are  omitted,  except  for  those  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  the  work  of  Edward  Sapir. 

The  work  of  the  Division  was  a  team  effort.  Much  of  Sapir's  time 
during  his  fifteen  years  in  Ottawa  was  devoted  to  developing  and 
administering  the  overall  program:  recruiting  staff  and  overseeing  their 
fieldwork,  and  supervising  growing  collections  of  artifacts  and  speci- 
mens, photographs,  musical  recordings,  and  native  language  texts. 

Although  considerable  data  had  already  been  amassed  on  Canadian 
aborigines  by  1910,  Sapir  had  the  remarkable  opportunity  to  create  a 
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research  team  aiul  program  which  would  eslabUsh  ihc  disciphnc  of 
anthropology  on  a  professional  basis  in  the  rar-llung  Canadian  nation. 
Sapir  took  the  challenge  in  stride.  A  model  lor  government-sponsored 
science  existed  in  the  Bureau  ol  .\iiicrican  l-.thnolog\  in  the  United 
Stales,  fiumded  ui  l(S79.  To  this  motlcl  Sapir  atlded  his  determination 
that  the  Anlhropt)logical  Di\  ision  UDuld  practice  modern  anthropology 
Boasian  in  theoretical  stance  and  professional  in  training  and  out- 
look. His  paper  in  the  Queen's  Qiuirtcily  (1912i)  clearK  presents  his 
long-range  vision  lor  Canadian  anthropology;  one  of  the  most  important 
priorities  would  be  to  establish  university  training  programs  for  anthro- 
pologists.' Not  everyone  was  pleased  with  Sapir's  attitude  toward  the 
amateur  anthropology  then  existing  in  Canada.  Charles  Hill- lout  o{ 
British  Columbia  led  the  challenge,  insisting  on  the  u.sefulness  of  amateur 
work  gi\en  the  magnitude  o'i  the  task  and  defending  provincial  auton- 
omy in  research.  But  professionali/ation  was  under  \sa\  in  all  o\'  the 
sciences  in  Canada,  and  Sapir's  program  easil>  set  the  standards  for 
anthropology  at  the  national  level.  No  local  institution  had  the  resources 
to  compete  with  the  Division's  program. 

Sapir's  first  task  was  to  assemble  a  research  team.  Ciixen  his  emphasis 
on  professional  training,  he  had  to  go  outside  Canada  to  do  so.  Marius 
Barbeau  and  Diamond  Jenness  were  both  1910  graduates  of  Oxford, 
who  shared  with  Sapir  the  responsibility  for  the  Division's  ethnological 
work.  Harlan  I.  Smith,  a  Boas-trained  archaeologist,  took  over  that 
portion  of  the  Division's  work.  Francis  Knowles  was  hired  in  phssical 
anthropology,  although  ill  health  caused  his  early  resignation  in  19] S. 
and  a  replacement  was  never  appointed.  In  addition,  Sapir  hired  \arious 
fellow  Boasians  on  part-time  contracts:  Alexander  Goldenweiser.  Paul 
Radin.  and  his  own  former  students  from  the  lJni\ersit\  o\'  Penns\l- 
vania.  John  Alden  Mason  and  William  Mechling.  He  also  established 
a  long-term  collaboration  with  James  Teit  on  West  Coast  ethnography. 
With  the  exception  of  Teit.  these  men  were  all  |^rofessionall\  trained 
anthropologists  w  ho  together  covered  the  full  scope  o\'  the  discipline  as 
Boas  had  defined  it.  All  were  dedicated  to  fieldwork. 

Much  of  Sapir's  responsibility  as  Chief  I'thnologist  iinohed  museum 
specimens,  which  he  and  the  rest  i^f  his  staff  diiigenllv  ci^llected  in  all 
their  fieldwork.  Many  of  the  accession  lists  and  detailed  descriptu>ns  o\ 
objects  are  written  in  Sapir's  own  hand.  1-or  the  purpose  o{  arranging 
exhibits,  Sapir  divided  the  Canadian  nati\e  pet>ples  inti^  !l\e  culture 
areas:  liaslern  Woodlands,  Arctic  or  1  skiino.  Plains.  Plateau  and  Mac- 
kenzie Valley,  and  West  Coast.  Although  there  was  no  museum  staff  to 
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carry  enit  this  work,  by  1911  an  ethnological  hall  was  opened  to  the 
public  at  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum.''  Sapir's  museum  work  is 
discussed  in  detail  by  Darnell  (1984)  and  Fenton  (1986). 

Sapir  complained  bitterly  in  his  correspondence  about  the  onus  of 
museum  work.  As  a  linguist  and  ethnologist,  his  primary  interests  were 
not  in  material  culture.  Fieldwork  and  theoretical  writing  were  his 
personal  priorities,  but  support  for  his  program  depended  on  the  visi- 
bility of  his  museum  exhibits  and  on  public  lectures.  More  significant 
to  Sapir  was  the  publication  of  academic  papers  and  monographs  by 
him  and  his  associates,  estabUshed  early  in  the  Division's  program  and 
confirming  its  professional  reputation. 

By  1916,  however,  the  bright  promise  of  the  Ottawa  position  began 
to  disintegrate  because  of  wartime  cutbacks  in  all  scientific  activity.  The 
Museum  was  closed  to  the  public  in  the  same  year  after  a  fire  destroyed 
the  Parliament  building  and  that  body  moved  to  the  Museum  premises. 
Support  for  fieldwork  and  publication  decreased  dramatically.  After  the 
war,  the  program  never  recovered  its  lost  momentum,  and  its  faltering 
progress  intensified  Sapir's  desire  to  return  to  the  United  States  and  to 
an  academic  position. 

In  his  later  years  at  Ottawa,  Sapir's  career  turned  away  from  ethnol- 
ogy. He  began  to  write  on  aesthetics,  psychology,  and  culture  and 
personality;  he  published  his  only  general  book.  Language,  in  1921,  the 
same  year  his  six-unit  classification  of  North  and  Central  American 
Indian  languages  appeared.  Although  Sapir  might  have  become  disen- 
chanted with  museum  anthropology  in  Ottawa  in  any  case,  the  decline 
in  resources  available  to  the  Anthropological  Division  undoubtedly 
increased  his  eagerness  to  change  his  professional  situation.  For  him, 
the  possibilities  of  the  position  had  been  exhausted.  In  spite  of  his 
enthusiasm  for  fieldwork  and  writing  up  linguistic  and  ethnological 
results,  Sapir  longed  for  interaction  with  fellow  professionals  and  stu- 
dents. When  he  went  to  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1925,  he  was 
succeeded  in  Ottawa  by  his  long-time  colleague.  Diamond  Jenness.  Sapir 
maintained  ties  with  the  program  in  Ottawa,  particularly  in  the  form 
of  providing  fieldwork  experience  for  his  students,  even  after  he  moved 
to  Yale  University  in  1931. 

The  Editorial  Note  following  each  annual  report  in  this  section  gives 
the  page  numbers  of  the  portions  which  were  written  by  Sapir  himself 
and  which  are  reprinted  here.  As  head  of  the  Anthropological  Division, 
however,  Sapir  compiled  and  edited  its  entire  report;  as  an  aid  to  readers 
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more  broiidI\  iiitcrcslcd  in  the  I)ivisii)ii's  acli\ilics,  llic  cilaliDiis  of  the 
annual  reports  in  the  Keferences  gi\e  inelusi\e  paiie  niinibL-rs  tor  the 
full  reports  (unlike  the  citations  in  Mandelbauni  l^M^)) 


Notes 

1.  The  onices  and  exhibils  (>!' the  Anthropological  l)i\ision.  together 
with  the  Biological  Di\ision.  were  located  m  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Museum,  from  1910  (when  the  Museimi  opened)  tc^  19S9.  when  the\ 
were  moved  to  the  newl>  built  Museum  ofCisili/ation,  in  Hull.  (Quebec. 
Administratively,  they  were  parts  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  the  De- 
partment o\^  Mines.  Starting  in  1921,  when  the  (loxernment  adopted  a 
new  fiscal  year,  the  Memorial  Museum  was  made  a  separate  adminis- 
trative entity  from  the  Geological  Survey;  both  were  still  part  o\'  the 
Department  of  Mines. 

2.  The  songs  were  collected  and  analwed  b\  Barbeau  as  part  o\'  his 
responsibilities  within  the  Division.  Sapir  and  Barheau"s  j^reface  to  Folk 
Soni^.s  of  French  Cofhida  (Barbeau  and  Sapir  1925).  a  \olume  of  songs 
collected  by  Barbeau  with  translations  by  Sapir,  appears  in  \olume  ill 
in  the  section  "Aesthetics." 

3.  Sapir's  failure  to  achieve  this  was  a  major  reason  lor  his  iiu>\e  to 
Chicago  in  1925.  The  first  Canadian  degree  program  in  anthropology 
was  established  in  1925  at  the  lJni\ersity  of  Toronto  imder  the  direction 
of  Thomas  Mcllwraith. 

4.  The  museum  was  renamed  the  National  Museum  oi'  Canada  m 
1926.  after  Sapir's  departure;  it  later  became  the  National  Museum  o\' 
Man.  and  is  now  known  as  the  Canadian  Museum  of  Ci\ili/ation.  I'he 
museum,  with  the  entire  collection  oi^  anthropoK^gical  specimens  from 
the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum,  is  hcuised  in  a  new  building  m  Hull. 
Quebec,  across  the  Ottawa  Ri\er  from  Ottawa. 


An  Anthropological  Survey  of  Canada 

A  step  forward  in  the  dcvclopmcnl  oi'  anthropological  studies  in 
America  was  taken  September  1,  1910,  by  the  establishment  of  a  division 
oi^  anthropology  under  the  (jeological  Survey  of  Canada.  This  gives 
anthropology  a  government  status  in  Canada  similar  to  that  which  it 
enjoys  in  the  United  States,  where  the  Bureau  of  American  lithnology 
is  recognized  as  the  most  important  body  undertaking  the  study  of 
aboriginal  America.  The  establishment  of  the  Canadian  l)i\ision  of 
Anthropology  was  due  primarily  to  the  activity  oC  a  committee  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  on  the  I-thnograph- 
ical  Survey  of  Canada.  This  committee,  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  Cj.  Bryce  was 
chairman,  was  appointed  in  1909  at  the  Winnipeg  meeting  of  the 
Association'  and  recommended  to  the  Dominion  Cio\ernment  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  systematic  anthropological  survey  of  Canada  in  con- 
nection with  the  opening  of  the  new  national  museum.  The  recommen- 
dations of  this  committee  were  supported  by  delegations  o\'  the  .Ar- 
chaeological Institute  of  America  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. * 
Though  the  actual  governmental  recognition  of  anthropological  work 
in  Canada  is  thus  to  be  immediately  credited  to  the  efforts  ol"  these 
scientific  societies,  in  a  larger  sense  the  anthropological  di\ision  is  the 
outcome  of  many  years  work  on  the  part  of  Dr.  G.  M.  Dawson,  formerly 
the  director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  and  Dr.  Fran/  B^nis.  These  ma\ 
be  said  to  have  started  the  ball  rolling,  the  former  b\  the  work  on  the 
natives  of  British  Columbia  that  he  did  in  connection  with  his  geological 
surveys,  the  latter  by  the  more  systematic  undertaking  o(  ethnologic, 
physical  anthropologic,  and  linguistic  studies  in  the  same  part  of  Canada 
in  the  eighties  and  nineties  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  .Association. 
The  present  affiliation  of  the  di\ision  oi'  anthropology  wiUi  the  Cieo- 
logical  Survey  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  personalils  o\'  Dr.  Dawson, 


1.  See  Report  of  the  79th  Meetint:  o\  ihc  Hniish  Association  lor  ihc  Advanccmeni  of  .Science 
(Winnipeg.  1909).  London.  1910,  p.  cxxxviii.  See  also  Professor  .1  1  Myres's  address  to 
Section  H.  ihid..  pp.  616.  617. 

2.  See  Report  of  the  80th  Meeting  of  ihc  Mulish  Association  for  the  .Xdvancement  of  Science 
(Sheffield.  1910).  l.ond(Mi.  \')\\:  pp.  :6.S.  266. 
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to  whose  earlier  efforts,  at  last  analysis,  is  mainly  due  the  recognition 
by  the  Canadian  government  of  the  importance  of  anthropological 
work.  The  ethnological  and  archaeological  collections  of  the  national 
museum  have  their  nucleus  in  collections  either  obtained  by  Dawson 
himself  or  through  his  efforts.  It  is  interesting  in  passing  to  note  that 
the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  at  Washington  began  by  affiliation 
with  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  connecting  personality  in 
that  case  being  J.  W.  Powell. 

At  the  present  time  the  anthropological  division  [790]  consists  of  a 
scientific  staff  of  three  — the  writer,  who  was  put  in  charge  as  ethnologist 
and  anthropologist  on  the  date  already  given;  Mr.  C.  M.  Barbeau,  whose 
appointment  as  assistant  in  anthropology  began  with  January  1,  1911; 
and  Mr.  Harlan  I.  Smith,  formerly  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  New  York,  whose  appointment  as  archeologist  took  place  on 
June  1 5  of  the  same  year.  The  appointment  of  three  men  to  the  scientific 
staff  within  a  year  is  not  to  be  taken  as  mere  mushroom  growth,  but 
primarily  as  an  evidence  of  the  clear  insight  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian 
government  into  the  needs  of  anthropology;  it  was  understood  at  the 
very  beginning  that  the  various  scientific  interests  involved  in  the  term 
anthropology  could  not  well  be  successfully  undertaken  by  one  man. 
As  it  is,  the  services  of  a  physical  anthropologist  are  badly  needed,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  before  a  great  lapse  of  time  this  important  branch  of 
anthropological  work  will  also  be  adequately  provided  for. 

The  work  being  undertaken  by  the  division  is  naturally  confined  in 
the  first  instance  to  Canada  itself.  However,  it  is  clear  that  to  draw  a 
hard  and  fast  Une  between  Canada  and  Alaska,  Greenland,  and  the 
United  States  is  in  many  respects  artificial.  Owing  to  the  necessity  of 
including  Alaska  and  Greenland  in  a  general  study  of  the  Eskimos,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  these  territories  will  at  least  to  a  certain  extent 
have  to  be  included  in  the  work  of  the  division.  In  the  case  of  tribes 
which,  Uke  the  Ojibwa  and  Iroquois,  are  found  within  the  borders  of 
both  Canada  and  the  United  States,  it  is  clear  that  the  division  will  be 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  to  pass  the  boundary.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  that  of  the  Ottawas  and  Wyandots  of  Oklahoma,  what  were  formerly 
Canadian  tribes  have  moved  far  south  well  within  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States;  also  in  these  cases  "trespassing"  is  logically  necessary. 

So  much  for  the  geographical  limits  set.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
work  undertaken  may  be  conveniently  classed  under  the  heads  of  eth- 
nology, archeology,  physical  anthropology,  for  which,  as  already  noted, 
there  is  at  present  no  adequate  provision,  and  linguistics.  While  it  is 
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perfcclh  clear  thai  cultural,  physical  and  luiuuislic  uniis  cU)  nol  need 
to.  and  in  numerous  instances  actually  do  nol.  coincide,  it  should  be 
eniphasi/.ed  that  all  three  classes  of  units  are  to  a  lariie  extent  nUer\so\en; 
not  intVcLiLiciillN  slim  e\  idence  foi"  a  poim  kA  reconstructed  culture- 
history  obtained  from  the  study  o'i  one  of  these  may  be  strengthened 
and  e\en  reduced  to  certainty  by  evidence  deri\ed  from  a  study  of  t)ne 
o^  the  others,  it  is  no  mere  accident  that  the  l-.skmios  I'orm  a  clearK 
established  unit  as  regards  culture.  ph\sical  t>pe  and  language.  It  is 
thus  clear  at  the  outset  that  any  thoroughgoing  attempt  to  attack  the 
problems  o\'  aboriginal  America  must  make  use  o\^  all  three  units  of 
classification. 

To  many  it  will  seem  that  much  has  already  been  done  in  the  studs 
otX'anadian  ethnology.  Relatively  to  other  jxiils  of  the  world  that  might 
be  named  this  is  true.  The  results  of  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  expedition 
have  done  much  to  clear  up  the  cultural  problems  o\'  the  West  Coast; 
the  culture  of  the  Eskimos  in  its  main  outlines  and.  in  certain  cases, 
even  in  detail  can  be  said  to  be  well  ascertained  through  the  researches 
undertaken,  among  others,  by  the  Bureau  of  American  F-thnolog\  and 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History;  finally,  the  Plains  and 
Eastern  Woodlands  cultures  have  been  studied  to  a  limited  degree  b\ 
Wissler  and  Hoffman,  to  mention  but  two  of  the  ethnologists  whi>  ha\e 
concerned  themselves  with  these  areas. -^  Relati\el>.  hi>we\er.  \o  the 
standard  that  must  be  set  for  ethnological  work  ho\h  in  ccMiipleteness 
and  thoroughness,  the  work  already  accomplished  represents  but  a  small 
fraction  of  what  students  of  primitive  cultures  would  like  to  sec  done. 
Each  o'i  the  five  culture  areas  into  which  it  is  cusiomar\  \o  di\ide 
Canada  (Eastern  Woodlands,  Arctic  or  Eskimo,  i^lains.  Plateau-Mac- 
kenzie and  West  Coast)  still  presents  problems  o\'  great  importance;  in 
[791]  some  cases  it  may  even  be  said  that  the  satisfactory  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  culture  area  as  a  definite  unit  in  ccMitrast  to  other  areas 
still  remains  to  be  proved.  This  is  particularly  true  o\'  the  l-astern 
Woodlands  and  Plateau-Macken/ie  regions,  both  of  which  are  perhaps 
more  negatively  than  positively  characterized  b\  contrast  to  neighboring 
cultures  that  have  a  more  definite  iiuli\  iduaiilN  o\'  their  «n\n  It  is  set 
to  be  demonstrated  whether  there  is  realls  enough  o{  fundamental 
importance  in  common  to  such  widel\  differing  tribes  as  the  Nascopie. 
Iroquois  and  Ojibwa  to  warrant   their  inclusiiMi   in   a   single   I  astern 


3.  The  late  Dr.  William  .Iimics  is  km>uii  to  Iki\c  oht.niK-d  a  mass  of  vahiahlc  ethnological 
and  linguistic  data  on  tlio  Ojihua.  hut  his  results  are  as  \el  inaccessible  to  students 
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Woodlands  culture  area.  This  reservation  may  turn  out  to  be  justified 
also  in  the  case  oi"  the  Athabascan  tribes  of  the  Mackenzie  River  region 
as  compared  with  the  Kootenay  and  Salish  tribes  of  the  plateau  to  the 
west. 

Naturally,  before  these  wider  problems  can  be  intelligently  discussed, 
more  explicit  data  than  are  now  available  must  be  obtained  on  such 
tribes.  Outside  of  the  work  already  referred  to  of  Hoffman  on  the 
Ojibwa  and  Menominee,  work  moreover  which  concerns  itself  with 
tribes  located  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States,  there  is  almost 
nothing  published  of  great  merit  on  the  aboriginal  cultures  of  the  Eastern 
Woodlands.  Nascopie,  Montagnais,  Malecite,  Micmac,  Abenaki,  Al- 
gonkin,  Ottawa,  Cree  are  names  frequently  enough  met  with  in  ethno- 
logical literature,  yet  concerning  which,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  httle 
enough  is  known.  Even  the  Iroquois  have  been  neglected  to  a  most 
astonishing  extent.  Morgan's  Iroquois  work,  as  pioneer  work,  was 
invaluable  and  still  commands  high  respect,  yet,  as  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly evident,  needs  careful  revision.  Moreover,  the  scale  on  which  he 
worked  was  much  too  small  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  ethnological 
students  today.  Many  problems  of  interest  in  the  Eastern  Woodlands 
await  solution.  Some  of  these  are:  The  extent  of  influence  of  the  Eskimos, 
if  any,  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  region;  the  extent  and  characteristics 
of  the  birch-bark  industry  in  this  culture  area;  the  establishment  of  the 
range  of  the  various  types  of  houses  used;  the  clear  understanding  of 
the  distribution  and  development  of  the  different  types  of  social  organ- 
ization, from  the  apparently  amorphous  bands  of  the  Crees  to  the 
complex  organization  of  the  Iroquois;  the  possibly  intrusive  character 
of  the  Iroquois  culture  itself  in  this  area;  the  development  of  a  distinctive 
maritime  culture  among  the  Micmacs. 

The  Eskimo,  though,  as  already  noted,  already  satisfactorily  investi- 
gated, still  present  many  problems  of  interest.  Several  of  the  less  easily 
accessible  tribes  are  as  yet  practically  unknown.  Until  these  have  been 
investigated  it  will  be  difficult  to  undertake  a  satisfactory  analysis  of 
Eskimo  culture  as  a  whole,  and,  consequently,  of  its  relations  to  the 
neighboring  cultures. 

In  the  Plains  region  the  Sarcee  and  Western  Cree  are  as  yet  hardly 
more  than  mere  names.  The  Assiniboine  have  not  yet  been  exhaustively 
treated,  while  Dr.  Wissler's  study  of  the  Blackfeet,  though  promising 
from  what  he  has  already  published  to  be  eminently  satisfactory,  will 
doubtless  leave  something  to  be  desired  owing  to  the  fact  that  his 
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material  was  not  obtained  with  the  help  of  hnLiuistic  study. ^  Naturally 
the  religious,  soeial  and  other  problems  (A'  the  Plains  reuion  can  not  be 
discussed  without  releieiice  lo  the  Plains  tribes  ot  the  United  Stales,  yd 
at  least  two  prt>blems  peculiar  lo  the  Canadian  l^lains  may  be  pointed 
out.  Roth  of  them  are  studies  of  I'lains  influence  exerted  on  an  oriuinally 
\V(n>dlaiids  tribe.  Rererence  is  had  to  the  culture  of  (he  Plains  (ree  and 
to  that  o\'  the  Saulteaux  or  Plains  Ojibwa. 

The  Plateau-Macken/ie  area  is  known  least  satisfactorily  ot  all.  rcil's 
work  on  the  interior  Salish  tribes  o\'  southern  British  Columbia  (792) 
constitutes  a  model  o['  ethnological  research,  but  the  tribes  that  he 
describes  have  been  so  much  inlluenced  by  the  West  C(nist  and  IMains 
cultures  that  they  are  presumably  far  less  typical  o['  the  culture  area 
than  the  Athabascan  tribes  of  the  Mackenzie  Valley.  A  thorough  iines- 
tigation  of  these  tribes  (Chippewyan,  Slaves,  Yellow  Kni\es,  \^o^  Ribs, 
Hare  and  Loucheux)  is  probably  the  greatest  single  need  of  ethnological 
research  in  Canada.  Among  these  tribes,  if  anywhere  in  the  dominion, 
we  may  expect  to  find  the  simplest  and  most  lundamental  forms  of 
aboriginal  American  culture,  granted  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
fundamental  American  culture  substratum.  The  Athabascan  tribes  tc^ 
the  west,  including  the  various  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Alaska  known 
as  Kulchin,  are  also  important  in  this  connection.  Similarities  in  culture 
which  are  likely  to  turn  up  between  the  Plateau-Macken/ie  and  l:astern 
Woodlands  regions  (one  may  instance  the  similarity  in  technic  between 
the  birch-bark  basketry  of  the  east  and  that  in  the  west  of  Athabascan 
and  Interior  Salish  tribes)  may  be  explained  as  due  eitlier  to  the  per- 
sistence of  fundamental  American  traits  in  both  regions  — we  would  be 
here  dealing  with  Dr.  Boas's  "marginal"  theory  — or  to  the  secondar\ 
spread  o^  such  features  from  one  region  to  the  other. 

In  the  West  Coast  area  many  cultural  problems  likewise  await  iines- 
tigation.  Only  o[^  the  Kwakiutl  can  it  be  said  that  we  ha\e  a  reall\ 
exhaustive  series  of  studies,  due  to  Dr.  Boas"s  man\  \ears  o{  research, 
accessible  to  the  student.  For  the  Haida  and  Tlingit  much  o\'  funda- 
mental value  has  been  already  published,  notably  by  Dr.  Swanton,  yet 
here  our  knowledge  is  less  complete.  Of  i>ther  impi>riailt  \\\Ws  of  the 


4.  It  may  be  said  incidentally  tliat  all  investiualiini  ol  nali\e  ni>lhoioi:\.  riiiiaK.  mmics  .iiul 
allied  subjects,  undertaken  willuuil  the  help  o\'  hnguislic  studs,  nuist  tail  lo  rc>ull  in  a 
complete  understanding  of  the  nati\e  concepts  nnoKed  We  wouki  m»t  think,  much,  for 
instance,  of  a  student  of  the  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  that  kncv^  no  l.alm. 
or  of  a  discussion  of  German  folk  songs,  even  in  their  purely  musical  aspect,  not  hiiscd 
on  some  familiarity  with  German  itself. 
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area  (Bella  Coola,  Bella  Bella,  Tsimshian,  Coast  Salish  and  Nootka)  we 
are  relatively  uninformed,  except  in  regard  to  particular  points  here  and 
there.  Further  research  on  these  latter  tribes  will  not  only  serve  to  give 
us  a  more  complete  picture  of  the  distinctive  culture  of  this  region,  but 
may  cause  us  to  modify  somewhat  our  idea  of  certain  fundamental 
elements  of  the  culture.  It  may  be  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  the 
Nootka  do  not  illustrate  a  pure  system  of  paternal  descent,  for  the 
writer  found  that  all  sorts  of  privileges,  even  of  such  purely  masculine 
interest  as  rights  to  whaling  secrets  and  rituals,  could  be  inherited 
through  the  female  as  well  as  male  line  of  descent. 

Of  scientific  work  in  Canadian  archeology  there  is  doubtless  even  less 
at  the  disposal  of  students  than  of  ethnology.  If  we  except  the  work  of 
Mr.  Harlan  I.  Smith  on  the  coast  and  interior  of  southern  British 
Columbia,  and  some  rather  scattering  work  done  by  Boyle  and  others 
connected  with  him  in  Ontario,  there  is  almost  nothing  to  record  that 
is  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  An  archeological  survey  of  Canada 
must  be  of  the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  the  student  of  Canadian 
aboriginal  culture  in  estimating  what  elements  of  material  culture  are 
truly  characteristic  of  any  particular  culture  area  and  what  on  the  other 
hand  are  due  to  secondary  influence.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  many 
problems  touching  the  movements  of  population  in  early  times  and  the 
centers  of  the  dispersion  of  cultural  elements  will  receive  great  aid  from 
archeological  methods. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  native  languages  of  Canada  is  far  from  com- 
plete, even  where  considerable  masses  of  grammatical  and  text  material 
are  at  our  disposal.  The  quality  of  the  work  is  not  generally  all  that 
can  be  desired.  Of  Kwakiutl,  Tsimshian  and  Haida  we  have  a  reasonably 
satisfactory  knowledge,  of  the  other  languages  of  Canada  we  are  in 
many  cases  already  informed  of  the  fundamental  traits  of  structure  and 
in  some  cases,  as  in  that  of  the  Ojibwa,  we  even  possess  extensive 
dictionaries,  yet  a  poor  phonetical  groundwork  and  a  failure  to  grasp 
the  traits  of  morphology  from  a  purely  objective  standpoint  vitiate  the 
value  of  much  of  this  material.  Adopting  a  reasonably  high  standard 
of  linguistic  work,  such  as  one  might  now  adopt  in  discussing  works 
dealing  with  Indogermanic  or  Semitic  linguistics,  we  can  safely  say  that, 
so  far  as  represented  in  Canada,  none  of  the  Athabascan,^  [793]  Salish, 
Kootenay,  Eskimo,^  Algonkin  or  Iroquois  languages  have  as  yet  been 


5.  Yet  Father  Morice's  grasp  of  Carrier  phonetics  seems  excellent. 

6.  Except  for  Kleinschmidt's  and  Thalbitzer's  work  on  Greenland  Eskimo. 
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adequately  dealt  with.  The  time  is  at  haiui  uheii  purely  descriptive 
linguistic  study  in  America  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  comparative 
and  reconstructive  work;  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  such 
research  requires  the  most  minute  allenliim  to  phonetic  detail. 

The  physical  anthropology  of  aboriginal  Canada  needs  to  be  put  on 
a  sounder  and  wider  basis  than  heretolore.  Outside  of  Dr.  lioas's  work 
on  the  physical  types  of  the  West  Coast  and  interior  regions  ad)oimng 
the  coast,  practically  nothing  has  been  accomplished  in  Canada  uiih 
strict  regard  to  scientific  method.  As  a  result  all  present  attempts  to 
classity  the  native  physical  types  of  the  dominion  must  be  merely 
appro.ximate. 

it  can  hardly  be  hoped  that  the  newly  established  division  of  anthro- 
pology will  be  able  unaided  to  make  the  ideall\  complete  sur\e\  that 
has  been  outlined.  The  cooperation  of  other  institutions  and  indi\iduals 
interested  in  anthropological  problems  is  not  only  welcome  but  neces- 
sary. Complaints  are  sometimes  heard  as  to  the  duplication  of  field 
work  among  natives.  Rightly  considered  such  duplication  should  aluays 
be  welcomed,  for  the  personal  equation  in  the  investigation  o\'  social 
sciences  is  a  feature  which,  though  often  tacitly  ignored,  must  alwa>s 
be  reckoned  with. 

The  ethnological  work  already  undertaken  by  the  di\isi(^n  embraces 
three  distinct  lines  of  inquiry.  The  first  of  these  was  undertaken  b\  the 
writer  among  the  Nootka,  and  resulted  in  the  amassing  of  much  material 
of  linguistic  and  ethnological  interest.  It  is  intended  to  carr\  forward 
this  work  from  year  to  year.  The  second  line  of  inquir\  is  the  analysis 
of  the  culture  of  the  Iroquois,  including  under  this  term  the  llun^n- 
Wyandots,  who  were  never  included  in  the  league.  This  work  was 
undertaken  for  the  Huron-Wyandots  by  Mr.  Barbeau,  who.  beginning 
with  the  Hurons  of  Lorette  and  the  few  Wyandots  still  left  in  western 
Ontario,  took  up  an  intensive  study  of  the  most  ciMiser\ati\e  group  o\' 
Wyandots,  those  of  Oklahoma.  The  study  o^  the  Iroquois  proper, 
particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  social  organization,  was  entrusted 
to  Dr.  A.  A.  Cjoldenweiser,  of  Columbia  University,  who  has  amassed 
much  of  value  at  Grand  River  Reser\e.  1  he  ihird  point  of  ailack  was 
the  culture  of  the  eastern  Algonkin  tribes.  Here  a  beginning  was  made 
by  Dr.  Cyrus  MacMillan,  o\'  McCiill.  among  the  Micmac.  and  b>  Mr 
W.  H.  Mechling  among  the  Malecite.  It  is  hoped  to  begin  sssiematic 
work  among  the  Cree,  Ojibwa,  Plains  tribes  aiul  tribes  o\  the  I*laleau- 
Mackenzie  region  as  soon  as  opporlunil\  will  permit.  Si>  far  the  ar- 
cheological  wc^rk  o[  ihc  duision  has  been  confined  lo  a  pieliminarv 
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reconnaissance,  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  field  in  eastern  Canada.  Hand  in 
hand  with  research  and  pubHcation,  which  must  naturally  form  the 
main  activity  of  an  anthropological  survey  of  Canada,  is  the  building 
up  of  an  anthropological  section  of  the  national  museum  at  Ottawa.  At 
present  the  museum  is  relatively  rich  in  West  Coast  ethnological  and 
Ontario  archeological  material  to  the  neglect  of  other  fields.  Persistent 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  round  out  the  resources  of  the  museum. 
The  Canadian  government  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  estab- 
lished a  systematic  survey  of  aboriginal  Canada.  Now  or  never  is  the 
time  in  which  to  collect  from  the  natives  what  is  still  available  for  study. 
In  some  cases  a  tribe  has  already  practically  given  up  its  aboriginal 
culture  and  what  can  be  obtained  is  merely  that  which  the  older  men 
still  remember  and  care  to  impart.  With  the  increasing  material  pros- 
perity and  industrial  development  of  Canada  the  demoralization  or 
civilization  of  the  Indians  will  be  going  on  at  an  ever  increasing  rate. 
No  shortsighted  policy  of  economy  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with 
the  thorough  and  rapid  prosecution  of  the  anthropological  problems  of 
the  dominion.  What  is  lost  now  will  never  be  recovered  again. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Science  34,  789-793  (1911).  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 


The  Work  of  the  Division  of  Anthropology  o\'  llic 
Dominion  Government  oi^  Canada 

Comparatively  recently  anthropf)logical  work  has  been  eonsliluled 
into  an  integral  portion  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  Canadian  (ii)\ern- 
nienl.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  fall  o\'  1910  b\  the  appointment  oi' 
myself  as  ethnologist  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  to  the  staff 
of  which  were  also  added  in  the  following  year  Mr.  III.  Smith  as 
archaeologist  and  Mr.  C.  M.  Barbeau  as  assistant  in  anthropology. 
There  had  been,  it  is  true,  various  sporadic  efforts  directed  by  the 
government  in  the  past,  particularly  under  the  lead  o\'  the  late  Dr.  G. 
M.  Dawson,  to  work  among  the  native  tribes  of  Canada,  but  these 
efforts  resulted  primarily  in  the  collection  of  a  notable  mass  of  museum 
material  rather  than  in  systematic  anthropological  research,  although, 
it  should  be  added,  a  few  papers  of  importance  o['  an  ethnological 
character  were  published  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  other  Survey  men. 

On  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Mines  in  1907.  specific 
provision  was  made  in  the  Geology  and  Mines  Act  for  anthropological 
work,  but  the  government  was  not  at  once  prepared  to  undertake  it.  in 

1908,  as  an  "entering  wedge,"  arrangements  were  made  b\  .\li.  K.  \\. 
Brock,  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey,  with  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History  to  help  Mr.  V.  Stefansson  in  his  Held  researches 
among  the  Eskimo  of  the  region  between  the  Mackenzie  and  Hudsons 
Bay,  and  thus  the  way  was  paved  for  entering  upon  systematic  work. 
The  necessity  for  such  a  division  was  pointed  out  to  the  government  b\ 
the  Director  in  the  Summary  Report  of  the  Survey  for  190S  and  also 

1909.  The  approaching  completion  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum 
rendered  necessary  a  staff  to  take  charge  of  the  Anthropological  Dixision 
of  the  museum. 

Fortunately,  at  this  psychological  moment  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  oi'  Science  at  its  W  in- 
nipeg  meeting  in  1909,  which,  seconded  by  the  C\inadian  Branch  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
waited  upon  the  Premier  and  ihc  Won.  Miiiisler  o\'  Mines  lo  urge  the 
necessity  of  systematic  [6!  |  rcscaivh  and  museum  collectuMi  aim>ng  the 
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aborigines  while  there  was  yet  time  to  secure  more  than  fragmentary 
data.  With  the  enlightened  support  of  such  influential  bodies,  success 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  Department  to  enlist  the  active  interest  of 
the  government  authorities  in  the  proposed  creation  of  an  anthropolog- 
ical staff,  intended  in  its  activities  to  combine  for  Canada  the  research 
work  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  at  Washington  and  the 
museum  exhibition  undertaken  by  the  National  Museum  of  the  same 

city. 

A  scientific  staff  of  three  is  naturally  altogether  too  small  a  body  to 
undertake  unaided  the  intensive  research  work  required  for  anything 
like  an  adequate  survey  of  the  native  tribes  of  [the]  Dominion,  and  care 
and  preparation  for  scientific  exhibits  of  anthropological  material  in 
charge  of  the  division,  not  to  speak  of  a  certain  amount  of  unavoidable 
administrative  work  connected  with  any  organization.  Hence  additions 
to  the  permanent  staff  of  the  division  are  a  logical  necessity,  and  there 
is  reason  to  hope  that  such  additions  will  be  made  in  the  not  too  remote 
future.  Meanwhile,  it  has  been  found  both  necessary  and  practical  to 
secure  the  help  of  a  number  of  men,  only  temporarily  under  the  employ 
of  the  division,  for  the  prosecution  of  special  lines  of  research. 

Before  sketching  the  progress  already  made  by  this  new  division,  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  briefly  the  purpose  and  scope  of  the 
anthropological  work  that  has  been  entered  upon.  The  science  of  an- 
thropology, as  the  etymology  of  its  name  implies,  is  concerned  with  the 
study  of  man.  This  interpretation  of  the  scope  of  the  science  must  not 
be  taken  too  literally,  however,  as  it  would  commit  us  to  an  exhaustive 
study  of  all  the  endless  forms  of  human  thought  and  endeavor,  would 
make  the  term,  in  fact,  synonymous  with  the  sum  total  of  all  study  of 
a  social  or  historical  character  as  contrasted  with  the  natural  sciences; 
not  even  all  that  would  naturally  be  included  under  the  latter  head 
would  be  excluded,  for  the  specific  natural  history  of  man,  both  as 
related  to  the  rest  of  the  animal  world  and  in  regard  to  his  racial 
varieties,  would  find  a  necessary  place.  Practically,  therefore,  the  scope 
of  anthropology  has  always  been  limited,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  study 
of  the  most  fundamental  problems  of  the  history  of  man,  on  the  other, 
to  the  more  detailed  consideration  of  those  members  [62]  of  the  human 
species  as  have  been  supposed,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  come  nearest  to 
the  state  in  which  we  may  imagine  primitive  man  to  have  lived.  The 
former  aspect  of  anthropology  concerns  itself  with  the  descriptive  and, 
so  far  as  possible,  genetic  study  of  the  physical  varieties  of  mankind, 
and  is  thus  linked  in  its  aims  and  methods  with  human  anatomy  and 
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physiology;  il  enters  also  upon  problems  of  the  reconslruclcci  origin  ami 
development  o\'  man's  soeial  and  psychic  activities  and  is  linked  under 
this  aspect  with  sociology  and  psychology.  We  thus  ha\e  to  deal  with 
physical  anlhropolog\  and  with  ethnology  in  its  broadest  sense.  1  he 
specific  slud\  oi'  relatively  primitive  groups  of  men  oi'ten  goes  under  the 
name  of  ethnography,  though  in  actual  usage  the  terms  ethnologs  and 
ethnography  are  not  as  sharpl\  delimited  as  is  here  implied.  l-ormerly 
more  often  than  now,  and  in  lingland  more  sharpls  than  m  .America, 
has  the  line  been  drawn  between  the  generalized  histors  o\'  culture 
(ethnology)  and  the  specific  monographic  study  oi'  tribes  or  peoples 
(ethnography).  However,  it  is  becoming  daily  more  e\ident  that  the 
reconstruction  ot^  the  social  and  psychic  history  ot  man  is  not  as  readils 
accomplished  as  the  Spencers,  Frazers,  and  Wesiermarcks  might  ha\e 
us  believe,  that  we  can  put  reliance  only  in  such  historical  reconstruction 
as  follows  from  a  close  study  of  the  complex  ethnographic  data  of  a 
given  time  and  place.  Hence,  though  the  classification  o\'  anthrc^pology 
above  suggested  may  be  considered  theoretically  warranied.  praciicalls 
it  seems  best  to  deal  with  physical  anthropology  on  the  one  hand,  and 
ethnology,  as  including  both  ethnology  in  the  narrower  sense  and 
ethnography,  on  the  other.  Archaeology,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  m 
contrast  to  ethnology  proper,  arrives  at  its  results  not  b\  the  direct 
study  of  the  culture  of  living  peoples  but  by  the  stud\  o(  remains  which 
have  been  left  behind  by  the  builders  of  an  extinct  culture  or  of  a  culture 
representing  an  earlier  historical  stage  than  its  present  lineal  descendant. 
The  problems  attacked  by  archaeology  are,  at  last  anal\sis.  identical 
with  those  of  ethnology,  the  difference  being  one  simply  ol'  method 
determined  by  the  nature  of  its  data.  To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the 
aim  of  anthropology  in  its  various  aspects  is  to  systematize  data  bearing 
on  the  physical  and  cultural  history  of  man.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
no  extended  apology  [63]  is  needed  to  assign  anthropolog\  its  (.lefimic 
place  among  the  sciences.  It  is  instructi\e  to  noic  iii  ihis  connection 
that  anthropological  material  has  been  emplo\ed  to  a  great  (in  st>me 
cases  even  to  an  alarming)  extent  by  allied  sciences.  Thus  no  less  a 
psychologist  than  Wundt  himself  has  endeavored  in  his  'Xolkerpsy- 
chologie"  to  correlate  the  general  data  c^f  anihii>i">oKvj\  with  luiuiamen- 
tal  principles  of  psychology.  The  constant  use  made  of  anihropoU>gical 
material  by  sociologists  will  also  occur  lo  e\er\one. 

in  research  among  the  natives  of  Canada  anthn-tpi^U^gisls  ha\e  alread\ 
gleaned  much  o\'  great  \aluc,  but  a  Wir  greater  pi\iptMtn>n  o\'  material 
remains  lo  be  ualhered  aiui  made  accessible.   1  he  aborigines  of  Canada 
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were  and  are  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  Dominion;  thus  their  study 
forms  the  necessary  background  of  any  comprehensive  history  of  Can- 
ada. It  is  for  this  general  reason  that  it  has  been  thought  wise  by  the 
Dominion  government  to  put  the  study  of  its  wards  in  the  hands  of  a 
government  body.  Moreover,  the  increasingly  rapid  disappearance  and, 
more  than  this,  cultural  absorption  of  the  Indians  makes  it  imperative 
that  research  work  among  the  various  tribes  be  instituted  "hammer  and 
tongs."  In  a  comparatively  new  country  hke  Canada,  where  private 
enterprise  must  almost  entirely  be  concentrated  on  "practical"  endeavor 
and  where  the  universities  are  able  as  yet  to  devote  but  a  modest  share 
of  attention  to  field  and  museum  work,  it  devolves  upon  the  government 
to  organize  the  various  hnes  of  anthropological  activity.  These  activities 
include,  first  and  foremost,  field  research  and  publication,  secondly, 
museum  work.  Special  research  must  be  undertaken  in  physical  anthro- 
pology, ethnology,  Indian  languages,  and  archaeology.  Linguistic  study 
among  the  tribes  of  Canada  seems  necessary  both  on  account  of  its 
intrinsic  value  for  the  science  of  language,  and  because  the  most  satis- 
factory sort  of  ethnological  work  can  only  be  done  in  connection  with 
the  procuring  of  texts  dictated  by  the  Indians  themselves.  It  is  aimed  to 
set  a  reasonably  high  standard  in  both  quahty  and  completeness  for  the 
research  work  of  the  division.  In  the  reports  which  are  to  be  published 
from  time  to  time  it  will  be  sought  to  give  more  than  mere  outline 
sketches  of  the  tribes  or  culture  areas  studied.  It  is  felt  that  to  make  the 
work  of  the  division  of  lasting  scientific  [64]  value  the  problems  must 
be  studied  intensively.  Thus  extensive  bodies  of  myths,  songs,  personal 
and  clan  names,  religious  beliefs,  decorative  designs,  and  a  host  of  other 
cultural  elements  are  to  be  collected  and  systematized. 

In  connection  with  field  work,  as  well  as  by  purchase  or  gift,  specimens 
illustrative  of  all  sides  of  Indian  life  and  thought  are  to  be  obtained, 
cared  for,  exhibited  in  part,  and  in  part  accessibly  stored,  so  as  to  be 
available  for  special  study.  Space  has  been  set  aside  for  these  purposes 
in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  at  Ottawa.  In  making  collections 
and  exhibits  the  primary  aim  will  not  be  to  secure  merely  striking  or 
aesthetically  effective  objects,  but  to  provide  the  concrete  material 
illustrating  the  aboriginal  culture  of  each  tribe  and  area.  The  ideal  tribal 
museum  exhibit  is  not  necessarily  the  one  containing  a  large  number  of 
particularly  beautiful  specimens,  but  one  in  which  a  place  is  found  for 
every  aspect  of  native  culture,  where  the  crude  awl  or  skin  scraper  is 
deemed  as  worthy  of  attention  as  the  richly  ornamented  basket  or 
Chilcat  blanket.  As  forming  properly  part  of  the  museum  side  of 
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anthropological  work  may  be  considered  ihe  amassing  oi  plu)U»giaphs 
bearing  on  the  physical  types  and  cultures  dI"  the  natives.  I  his  material 
is  valuable  as  lorming  a  body  of  supj-tlemenlary  concrete  dat.i. 

Though  the  Dixision  oi  AiiihiDpology  can  not  be  to  an\  extent 
designed  to  conduct  public  lectures,  it  is  planned  in  anilialion  uith 
scientific  societies  and  uni\ersities  to  prcnide  for  lectures  dealing  with 
anthropological  tt>pics.  Indeed,  the  members  oi'  the  stall  ha\e  alreads 
been  called  upon  at  \arious  times  to  help  along  in  this  \\a\.  lo  provide 
illuslralixe  material  for  such  lectures  the  division  is  making  it  a  point 
lo  assemble  lantern  slides  that  deal  with  the  \arious  phases  of  Canadian 
anthropology. 

A  rapid  review  will  now  be  given  oi'  the  research  work  which  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  permanent  staff  and  iemporar\  agents  oi  the 
Division  of  Anthropology.  The  larger  share  of  field  work  has  been 
devoted  to  ethnology.  The  first  field  work  coming  under  this  head  was 
carried  on  by  myself  in  the  tall  of  1910  among  two  Nootka  tribes  of 
Alberni  Canal,  a  deep  inlet  of  the  west  coast  oi  Vancoiner  Island.  \o 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for  future  work  in  this  region,  special  attention 
[65]  was  paid  to  the  grammatical  study  (phonetics  and  morpholog\ )  oi 
the  Nootka  language.  A  fair  amount  of  Nootka  text.  chietl>  oi  a 
mythological  character,  was  taken  down;  it  is  hoped  as  time  goes  on  ti^ 
add  very  materially  to  this  body  of  Nootka  text.  Considerable  infor- 
mation was  obtained  on  Nootka  social  organization  and  religious  ideas, 
particularly  in  regard  to  various  rituals. 

In  the  following  year,  ethnological  field  work  was  diligentl\  prose- 
cuted. Owing  to  the  rapid  disintegration  of  the  eastern  tribes  of  Canada 
and  their  comparative  neglect  hitherto  on  the  part  oi  American  field 
ethnologists,  it  was  thought  profitable  to  take  up  work  amonog  these 
as  soon  as  possible.  Accordingly  research  was  begun  on  the  liurons 
and  Wyandots,  the  remnants  of  the  once  powerful  liurons  i^f  southern 
Ontario,  so  well  known  in  early  Canadian  history  for  their  hostilit\  to 
the  kindred  Five  Nations.  Mr.  C.  M.  Barbeau.  who  was  intrusted  with 
this  task,  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  much  of  ethni>logical  \alue  from 
the  Hurons  of  Lorette,  the  Wyandots  oi  Anderdon.  near  \\  indsor. 
Ontario,  and  the  emigrant  WyandiMs  of  Oklahoma.  I  he  last  mentioned 
proves  to  be  by  far  the  most  conservati\e  branch  ol  the  tribe,  and  it 
was  among  them  that  Mr.  Barbeau  secured  the  most  complete  inlbr- 
mation  on  the  more  fundamental  aspects  of  aboriginal  culture,  such  as 
social  organi/alion  and  religii>n.  Ne\ei  iheless.  the  more  northern 
branches  of  the  tribe  still  lesidiiii:  in  Canada  \ielded  a  ^Jiood  deal  Irom 
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the  point  of  view  of  technology.  A  valuable  feature  of  Mr.  Barbeau's 
work  is  the  series  of  several  hundred  Indian  songs  that  he  has  taken 
down  on  the  phonograph  in  connection  with  his  work  on  rituals.  The 
Iroquois  proper,  well  known  in  history  as  the  Five  Nations  (later  Six 
Nations),  arc  being  studied  by  Dr.  A.  A.  Goldenweiser,  Lecturer  in 
Anthropology  of  Columbia  University,  while  the  material  culture  of  the 
same  tribe  has  been  made  the  object  of  investigation  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Waugh,  of  Toronto.  Both  Dr.  Goldenweiser  and  Mr.  Waugh  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  their  respective  fields.  So  far  Dr.  Goldenweiser 
has  concentrated  to  a  large  extent  on  the  structure  of  aboriginal  Iroquois 
society,  and  has  amassed  for  this  purpose  extensive  data  on  personal 
names,  ordered  according  to  their  clans,  and  genealogies.  Full  infom- 
ration  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  Waugh  on  most  aspects  of  material 
culture  of  [66]  the  Iroquois,  particularly  as  regards  foods  and  medicines. 
Of  the  Algonkin  tribes  of  eastern  Canada,  the  Malecite  and  Micmac 
Indians  of  New  Brunswick  formed  the  object  of  enquiry  of  field  work 
undertaken  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mechling,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
while  the  Micmacs  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island  have  been 
worked  up  by  Dr.  C.  MacMillan  of  McGill  University,  special  attention 
in  the  latter  case  being  paid  to  folk-lore.  The  work  of  Mr.  V.  Stefansson 
among  the  Eskimo  of  Coronation  Gulf  and  Coppermine  River,  under- 
taken, as  already  noted,  under  the  combined  auspices  of  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada, 
should  also  be  mentioned  here.  Mr.  Stefansson  has  sent  in  from  the 
field,  jointly  to  these  two  institutions,  several  interesting  reports  of 
progress.  Field  work  among  the  many  bands  of  Ojibwa  Indians  in 
Canada  was  begun  this  year  by  Dr.  Paul  Radin  of  Columbia  University. 
Ethnological  work  among  the  tribes  referred  to  is  being  continued  this 
year,  while  later  on  in  the  year  Mr.  J.  A.  Teit  of  Spences  Bridge,  B.C., 
is  to  begin  on  an  ethnological  survey  of  the  Athabascan  or  Dene  tribes 
of  western  Canada.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  most  remote  Algonkin 
tribes,  such  as  the  Cree,  and  the  Nascopie  of  Labrador,  the  tribes  of 
the  Plains  region,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Mackenzie  valley  have  not  as 
yet  been  provided  for  by  the  division.  It  is  hoped  that  a  start  will  be 
made  with  these  as  soon  as  opportunity  permits. 

The  archaeological  activities  of  the  Division  of  Anthropology  have 
been  put,  as  already  noted,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Harlan  I.  Smith,  formerly 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  Most  of  his  energies 
hitherto  have  been  devoted  to  the  systematizing  of  the  archaeological 
material  in  the  museum  and  to  a  preliminary  reconnaissance  in  the  field. 
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With  the  assistance  o\'  Mr.  \V.  .1.  Winlcnibcrg  of  Ii^ronli).  he  expects 
before  long  to  lake  up  the  e\haiisli\e  studs  of  one  or  more  archaeolog- 
ical sites  in  eastern  Canada.  The  plnsieal  anlhropoK)i!\  ol'  the  Indians 
of  Canada  has  always  been  sonieulKii  neglected  by  anlhropolouists. 
unless,  indeed,  we  except  the  work  ol  l)i".  Iran/  Boas  among  the  natives 
of  British  C\>lumbia.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  m  the  near  future  special 
pro\ision  will  be  made  for  this  important  branch  of  anthropology  in 
the  shape  o{  a  permanent  appointment  to  the  staff,  hor  the  present. 
\bl\  Mr.  F.  II.  S.  Knowles  of  OxftMd  Uni\ersit\  is  collecting  anthropo- 
metric data  among  the  Iroquois  of  Six  Nations  Reserve.  ()ntaru>.  I  his 
is  meant  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  phssical  tspc 
o'i  the  Iroquois,  to  be  followed,  as  opportunity  will  allt>w.  b\  similar 
studies  among  other  tribes  o[^  the  Dominion.  It  ma\  be  suggested  in 
passing  that  anthropometric  work  among  the  non-aboriginal  inhabitants 
may  well  come  within  the  province  of  the  activities  of  a  physical 
anthropologist,  and  it  may  not  be  too  rash  to  hope  that  much  practical 
work  on  immigration  and  other  problems  may  be  attacked  before  many 
years. 

Detailed  reports  dealing  with  the  results  of  the  various  lines  o{  field 
work  enumerated  are  in  course  of  preparation,  and  will  be  published 
from  time  to  time  as  each  is  ready. 

A  considerable  amount  of  attention  has  been  and  is  being  paid  to  the 
museum  material  of  the  division.  The  collections  alread\  possessed  b\ 
the  Geological  Survey  at  the  time  the  Di\  ision  of  Anthropology  began 
its  operations  formed  an  excellent  foundation  for  an  anthropc>K^gical 
museum,  proving  particularly  rich  in  West  Coast  mateiial  (more  partic- 
ularly Haida,  Tsimshian,  and  Kwakiutl).  If  we  except  a  considerable 
amount  o\^  Fskimo  (chiefly  Alaskan)  ethnological  specimens,  and  ar- 
chaeological material  (chietly  pottery  and  stone  implements)  from  south- 
ern Ontario,  the  resources  for  exhibition  and  stud>  purposes  of  the 
Survey  collections  were  found  to  be  strictl\  liiiiiled  for  other  parts  ol 
Canada.  Persistent  efforts  have  been  made  to  supply  this  want,  and 
much  new  material,  particularly  from  sc^iie  o\'  the  eastern  tribes  ctj  the 
Dominion,  has  been  recently  obtained.  It  can  not  be  said  that  we  ha\e 
\et  reached  the  stage  where  thonnighls  satisfacti>r\  museum  exhibits 
illustrating  the  culture  of  all  parts  of  Canada  can  be  made,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  within  a  few  \ears  iepresenlati\e  material  will 
be  forthcoming  IVcmii  practically  all  the  tribes  o\'  the  Dominu>n 

I  should  like,  before  closing  this  brief  sketch  o\'  the  activities  o\  the 
newly-established  division,  to  call  atlentuMi  to  the  logical  necessiis  ol 
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university  instruction  in  anthropology  in  Canada.  Several  of  the  most 
important  American  universities  (Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia,  Pennsyl- 
\ania,  Chicago,  California)  have  regular  departments  of  anthropology 
or  prehistoric  [68]  archaeology,  and  in  some  cases  are  publishing  im- 
portant series  of  monographs  and  papers  dealing  with  American  Indian 
cultures  and  languages.  It  is  obvious  that  there  is  no  better  way  by 
which  a  new  science  can  be  made  to  take  firm  root  in  a  country  than 
to  have  instruction  given  in  it,  if  possible,  with  opportunities  also  for 
research,  at  its  universities.  The  courses  already  given  in  our  universities 
in  anatomy  and  physiology  may  be  expected  to  pave  the  way  for 
instruction  and  laboratory  work  in  anthropometry,  while  the  long  es- 
tablishment of  historical,  sociological,  and  philological  studies  should 
make  welcome  the  addition  of  a  science  of  human  culture  that  is  kindred 
in  spirit.  The  intrinsic  importance  of  anthropological  researches  in 
connection  with  all  studies  of  folk  psychology  and  of  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  numerous  elements  in  our  higher  levels  of  culture  demands 
the  inclusion  of  our  science  in  any  well  rounded  scheme  of  university 
instruction  and  research.  One  of  the  great  aims  of  a  university,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  broaden  one's  intellectual  horizon,  to  put  one  in 
touch  with  other  forms  of  thought  than  those  which  are  presented  by 
one's  immediate  social  and  economic  environment,  and  thus  to  implant 
in  one  a  critical  spirit  that  has  the  courage  to  see,  or  at  least  to  try  to 
see,  things  as  they  really  are,  at  the  risk,  it  may  be,  of  demolishing 
cherished  prejudices.  Anthropology,  putting  one  as  it  does  in  touch  with 
other  methods  of  solving  the  problems  of  existence  than  our  own,  is 
eminently  qualified  to  assist  in  this  function  of  a  university.  Any  one 
that  has  occupied  himself  to  any  extent  with  the  data  of  anthropology 
has  gained,  or  should  have  gained,  a  firmer  foothold  wherewith  to 
approach  in  a  critical  manner  many  of  our  own  problems,  academic 
and  practical  —  of  society,  law,  religion,  art,  and  language.  There  is 
here  a  fruitful  field  opened  up  for  discussion,  but  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  a  mere  indication  of  the  possibilities  of  anthropology  as 
helping  to  afford  the  cultured  man  a  training  in  criticism. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  the  Division  of  Anthro- 
pology itself,  it  is  clear  that  it  would  be  more  than  desirable  to  have 
the  universities  of  Canada  provide  for  courses  in  anthropology.  As  it 
is,  many  of  the  men  that  are  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  division  must 
be  recruited  from  other  countries,  where  systematic  attention  has  been 
given  this  science.  [69]  Canadians  can  not  long  brook  to  see,  nor  should 
they,  a  specifically  Canadian  scientific  survey  unsupported  by  men  that 
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have  received  adequale  universily  Iraimng  iii  anthropology  in  Canada 
itself.  To  make  science  a  matter  of  natii>nality  is.  of  course,  the  height 
o\'  absurdity,  but  it  is  natural  for  a  people  ic^  want  to  do  its  share  of 
the  scientific  work  being  carried  on  wilhm  ils  own  territories.  It  also 
needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  a  healthy  interest  in  the  anthropological 
researches  of  the  Canadian  Government  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
conditioned  by  the  presence  in  Canada  o\'  men  and  women  who  have 
had  some  aspects  of  the  science  presented  to  them  in  the  course  of  their 
university  training.  Let  us  hope,  then,  that  at  no  distant  time  the 
universities  of  Canada  will  provide  for  the  establishment  of  departments 
oi^  anthropology  oi",  to  begin  with,  at  any  rate,  lor  the  inclusion  of 
anthropological  work  in  other  departments,  and  that  in  this  way  they 
w  ill  second  the  efforts  of  the  government  Division  of  Anthropologs. 


Editorial  Note 
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Annual  Report,  Anthropological  Division,  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  1910 

Report  of  Field  Work,  Sept.-Dec,  1910. 

The  plan  of  the  anthropological  division  of  the  Geological  Survey 
includes  field  work  among  the  native  tribes  of  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  gathering  extensive  and  reliable  information  on  their  ethnology  and 
linguistics;  archaeological  field  work;  publication  of  results  obtained  in 
these  investigations;  and  exhibitions  in  the  museum  of  specimens  illus- 
trative of  Indian  life  and  thought.  All  of  these  lines  of  work  are 
important,  but  perhaps  none  is  so  pressing  as  that  first  mentioned. 

It  is  planned  to  make  an  ethnological  and  linguistic  survey  of  several 
of  the  tribes  of  Canada.  A  beginning  was  made  in  the  fall  of  1910, 
among  the  Nootka  Indians  of  the  west  coast  of  Vancouver  island.  The 
ethnology  and  linguistics  of  the  northwest  coast  are  comparatively  well 
known  through  the  researches  of  Boas,  Swanton,  and  others;  within 
this  area,  however,  the  Nootka  have  been  but  little  studied. 

The  time  spent  in  actual  work  among  these  Indians  was  from  Sept. 
20,  to  Dec.  6,  1910.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  complexity  of  Nootka 
hfe  and  thought  makes  it  difficult  to  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  tribe 
—  or  rather,  group  of  tribes  —  by  visiting  many  villages  within  a  short 
time,  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  work  on  one  point  of  the  Nootka 
territory.  For  this  purpose  the  Nootka  Indians  living  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Alberni,  B.C.,  were  selected.  They  embrace  two  tribes,  the 
Tsishya'ath  and  the  Hopach'as'ath,  the  former  claiming  the  Broken 
Group  islands  of  Barkley  sound  as  their  original  home,  while  the  latter 
were  localized  in  the  region  of  Somass  river  and  Sproat  and  Great 
Central  lakes.  Though  these  two  tribes  have  intermarried  to  a  great 
extent,  and  carry  on  their  ceremonies  in  common,  each  still  keeps  up 
its  tribal  individuahty. 

A  good  deal  of  time  was  spent  on  the  Nootka  language,  one  of 
considerable  phonetic  difficulty  and  complexity  of  structure.  The  lin- 
guistic work  comprised  not  only  direct  inquiries  into  grammatical  form, 
but  also,  and  indeed  mainly,  collecfion  of  mythological  and  ethnological 
texts.  These  were  taken  down  in  strictly  phonetic  form  and  were  then 
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carefully  inlcrprelcd  word  for  word,  siipplcnicniar\  graniniaiical  ma- 
terial being  often  obtained  in  connexion  with  text  forms.  It  is  believed 
that  such  texts  are  \aluable  not  ou\\  from  a  linuuislic  siandpomi,  as 
they  illustrate  native  speech  in  actual  idiomatic  use.  but  also  from  a 
strictly  ethnological  standpoint,  expressing,  as  they  do,  the  native  point 
of  view  in  matters  of  custom  and  belief.  The  most  valuable  o\  the  le.xls 
are  a  long  and  rather  detailed  legend  o\'  the  chiefs  family  of  the 
Ts'ishya'ath,  beginning  with  the  creation  o\'  man  and  the  deluge  and 
ending  with  the  recent  genealogy  of  the  present  chief,  and  an  equally 
long  origin  myth  of  the  wolf  ritual  or  Tlokwana,  the  most  important 
religious  ceremonial  of  the  Nootka  Indians.  As  one  o(  the  results  o\'  the 
linguistic  inquiry  may  be  noted  the  amassing  of  new  data  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  the  linguistic  relationship  of  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka. 

The  ethnological  work  consisted  in  collecting  data  on  various  topics 
of  importance;  witnessing  several  ceremonies  that  uere  performed  dur- 
ing the  time  spent  in  the  field;  and  collecting  museum  specimens:  in 
connexion  with  the  two  latter  further  ethnological  data  were  collected. 
Among  the  topics  that  were  investigated  with  some  detail  are  the  nali\e 
geography  of  Barkley  sound  and  Alberni  canal,  personal  names,  inher- 
itance of  family  privileges,  secret  rituals  for  the  attainment  o(  power  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  the  wolf  ritual,  the  ts'aycq  or  doctoring  ritual,  and 
[285]  potlatches.  A  set  of  67  songs  was  taken  down  on  the  phonograph. 
These  were  sung  by  various  Indians,  and  include  different  types  o{ 
songs,  among  them  songs  for  success  in  whaling,  lullabies,  potlaich 
songs,  announcement  songs,  gambling  songs,  wolf  ritual  songs,  doctor- 
ing ritual  songs,  and  others.  The  songs  ha\e  been  put  into  the  hands  o\' 
Mr.  J.  D.  Sapir  for  transcription  into  notes.  Among  the  ceremonies 
witnessed  were  four  girfs  puberty  rituals,  all  of  which  cerenn>nies  offered 
distinct  traits  of  interest;  a  potlatch  to  which  the  Ho'ai'ath  Indians  o\' 
Numukamis  bay  had  been  invited;  and  the  wolf  ritual,  which  lasted 
eight  days.  The  whole  of  the  last  ceremony  was  seen  and  careful  notes 
taken;  during  part  of  the  performance  I  was  the  only  white  man  allowed 
to  be  present.  A  large  number  o\^  face  paintings  used  in  the  wolf  ritual 
was  secured  from  one  o\^  the  older  Indians;  the\  are  done  m  era\on 
colours. 

The  museum  specimens  obtained  are  not  \ery  man\  in  number  (up- 
wards of  90)  but  illustrate  many  sides  o\'  the  material  and  ceremonial 
life  of  the  Nootkas.  They  embrace  such  objects  as  whalmi:  harp(n>ns 
and  lanyards,  whaling  spear,  sea-lion  harpoons  and  Ian\ards.  fish  spear, 
native  boxes,  club  of  bone  of  whale,  cedar-bark  shredders,  fish  clubbers. 
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bows,  cedar-bark  garments  and  ornaments,  deerskin  leggings  and  moc- 
casins, snowshoes,  wedges,  ear  and  nose  ornaments,  masks,  ceremonial 
whistles,  and  others.  Leggings,  moccasins,  and  snowshoes,  all  of  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Hopach'as'ath,  practically  an  inland  tribe,  have 
not  yet,  so  far  as  known,  been  observed  in  ethnological  literature  as 
found  among  any  of  the  Nootka  tribes. 

It  is  believed  that  a  satisfactory  beginning  was  made  of  a  scientific 
study  of  the  Nootka  Indians.  So  rich  and  complex  is  the  field,  however, 
that  several  years  of  field  work  are  necessary  before  anything  like  a 
complete  account  of  these  Indians  can  be  presented. 


Work  among  the  Arctic  Eskimos 

Letters  from  V.  Stefansson,  who  for  several  years  has  been  living  with 
the  Eskimos  of  the  Arctic,  engaged  in  anthropological  studies  for  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey,  were  received  before  the  close  of  the  year.  The  last  one,  under 
date  of  April  26,  was  carried  from  Cape  Lyon  by  an  Eskimo.  Mr. 
Stefansson  was  then  on  his  way  to  Coronation  gulf  He  reports  a  hard 
and  unfortunate  winter.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  the  hunt,  he  and 
his  Eskimo  companions  were  at  times  forced  to  subsist  on  snowshoe 
lashings,  skins,  and  bed-skins.  During  one  period  of  privation,  the 
Eskimos  consumed  all  of  the  mammalian  zoological  specimens  that  had 
been  collected.  Parts  of  the  outfit  had  to  be  abandoned,  but  all  records 
and  instruments  were  preserved.  Dr.  Anderson  and  one  Eskimo  had 
pneumonia,  and  ten  of  the  eighteen  dogs  died.  At  the  time  of  writing, 
a  good  game  country  had  been  reached,  and  no  further  trouble  with 
regard  to  food  was  anticipated.  Regarding  plans  for  the  summer,  he 
writes: 

'We  expect  to  spend  the  summer  with  the  Coronation  Gulf  Eskimos, 
if  we  find  them,  and  may  try  to  visit  Southern  Victorialand,  if  we  learn 
it  is  inhabited.  No  systematic  mapping  of  the  coast  will  be  tried,  for  we 
find  Dr.  Richardson's  work  satisfactory  in  general.  He  is  not  to  blame 
for  "River  la  Ronciere,"  which  clearly  is  non-existent.  We  have  spent  a 
month  hunting  caribou  in  its  supposed  delta  and  have  travelled  by  sled 
every  mile  of  coast  from  the  tip  of  Cape  Bathurst  to  the  tip  of  Cape 
Parry  (as  well  as  most  of  that  distance  by  skin  boats,  etc.,  in  summer), 
and  can  testify  that  no  stream  over  20  miles  long  other  than  Horton 
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river  {o{  Franklin's  second  journcs )  ciiicrs  ihc  sea   bcluccn  ihc  two 
capes. 

'The  unlikeliness  o{  ihe  clcli\cr\  of  this  letter  to  sou  causes  ine  lo 
make  it  brief.  I  will  only  add  that  both  Dr.  R.  M.  Andersoti  and  myself 
hope  to  gel  home  in  the  autumn  o^  191  1;  we  shall  then  have  been  three 
and  a  half  years  on  the  present  undertaking.' 


Editorial  Notes 

Originally  published  in  Siiinnuny  Report  of  the  iicoloy,ical  Survey, 
Department  of  Mines,  for  the  Calendar  Year  1910,  284-2X5  (Ottawa, 
1911). 

The  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  was  initiated  in  1908  b\  the  Cana- 
dian Geological  Survey  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
headed  by  Vilhjalmur  S.  Stefansson.  Stefansson  submitted  his  first 
report,  entitled  "A  Preliminary  Report  of  an  Ethnological  Investigation 
of  the  Mackenzie  Delta,"  in  1909.  and  it  was  published  in  the  Summary 
Report  of  the  Geological  Branch  of  the  Department  o{  Mines  in  1910 
(pp.  190-202). 


Annual  Report,  Anthropological  Division,  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  1911 

Museum 

All  the  ethnological  material  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  has 
been  unpacked  and  carefully  sorted  out  according  to  culture  areas  and 
tribes.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  this  material  had 
remained  unnumbered,  and  owing  further  to  the  fact  that  the  enumer- 
ation of  the  part  already  numbered  had  proceeded  on  no  definite 
principle  of  classification,  it  was  decided  to  renumber  the  whole  collec- 
tion according  to  a  definitely  established  scheme.  The  ethnological 
material  has  been  divided  into  five  main  groups  corresponding  to  as 
many  culture  areas  of  Canada.  These  are:  Eastern  Woodlands  ethnology 
labelled  III;  Arctic  or  Eskimo  ethnology  (labelled  IV);  Plains  ethnology 
(labelled  V);  Plateau  and  Mackenzie  Valley  ethnology  (labelled  VI);  and 
West  Coast  ethnology  (labelled  VII).  I  and  II  have  been  reserved  for 
materials  coming  under  the  head  of  physical  anthropology,  while  VIII- 
XII  have  been  reserved  for  archaeological  material.  Capital  letters  are 
used  as  means  of  sub-classification  by  tribes;  thus  V.B.  refers  to  material 
obtained  from  the  Blackfeet,  one  of  the  Plains  tribes.  By  following  out 
this  method  it  is  possible  to  assign  any  numbered  specimen  to  its  proper 
culture  area  and  tribe  without  the  irksome  necessity  of  looking  up  a 
catalogue.  The  labelling  and  cataloguing  of  ethnological  specimens  is 
now  pracfically  completed,  and,  after  a  certain  amount  of  sorting  for 
purposes  of  exhibifion  is  done,  they  will  be  ready  to  go  into  cases  when 
these  arrive.  A  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  Canadian  ethnology  is 
being  prepared  as  the  beginning  of  a  stock  for  lecture  purposes. 

An  inventory  of  ethnological  material  now  owned  by  the  Victoria 
Memorial  Museum  would  show  that  it  is  relatively  rich  in  West  Coast 
(particularly  Haida,  Tsimshian,  and  Kwakiutl)  material,  to  a  less  extent 
also  in  Eskimo  (parficularly  Alaskan  Eskimo)  material,  but  not  at  all 
well  represented  as  yet  in  other  ethnological  regions  of  Canada.  During 
the  last  year,  however,  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to  fill  this 
lack  for  eastern  Canada.  Iroquois,  Huron- Wyandot,  Micmac,  Malecite, 
and  Montagnais  material  has  been  purchased,  partly  by  members  of 
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the  staff  and  partly  hy  others  conducting  etlnu)U)L!ical  research  \\\  eastern 
Canada  under  tlie  auspices  o^  the  Cieoloiiical  Sur\ey.  A  standing  order 
has  been  left  with  Chief  John  C  libson  of  the  Senccas  for  Iroquois  nialenal 
from  (irand  Ri\er  leserxe;  much  lioquois  material  <.'>{  \alue  has  thus 
come  into  the  Museimi  m  addition  to  that  alread\  secured  b\  Dr. 
Goldenweiser  and  nnself.  as  well  as  by  purchase  from  Mr.  M.  K. 
Harrington.  Dr.  D.  D.  Cairnes  o\'  the  geological  stalT  of  the  Survey  has 
been  helpful  in  securing  museum  maleiial  from  the  someuhat  inacces- 
sible Athabaskan  tribes  o{  the  region  o{  lagish  lake,  ^'ukon.  Valuable 
Tsimshian  material  was  purchased  from  C\  C.  Perry.  o\'  Metlakalitla. 
B.C. 


Field  Work 

Systematic  research  among  varous  tribes  o['  Canada  was  undertaken 
during  the  year.  Dr.  A.  A.  Goldenweiser,  lecturer  in  anthropology  of 
Columbia  University,  [380]  New  York,  spent  part  o'i  the  summer  in 
studying  the  social  organization  of  the  Iroquois  of  Grand  Ri\er  reser\e; 
Mr.  C.  M.  Barbeau  of  the  permanent  staff  made  three  research  trips 
(Lorette,  Province  of  Quebec;  neighbourhood  o\'  .Amherstburg.  ()iu.; 
and  Quapaw  agency,  Oklahoma)  for  the  purpose  of  stud\ing  the  I  luron- 
Wyandots;  Mr.  William  H.  Mechling,  of  Philadelphia,  spent  the  summer 
in  ethnologic  and  linguistic  research  among  the  Micmac  and  Malecite 
Indians  of  New  Brunswick;  Dr.  Cyrus  MacMillan,  o^  the  Department 
of  English,  McGill  University,  spent  five  months  in  research,  particular!) 
in  order  to  obtain  folk-lore  material,  among  the  Micmacs  o^  Nova 
Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island;  the  month  o['  August  \sas  spent  b\ 
myself  in  a  reconnaissance  of  various  Iroquois  and  .Mgonkin  reserves 
in  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Reports  of  these  field  trips  are  appended. 


Work  in  Iroquois  and  Algonkin  Reservations  olOntano  and 

Quebec,  1^)11. 

I  spent  the  month  of  August.  \^)\  1.  in  a  reconnaissance  of  several  oi 
the  more  readily  accessible  Iroquois  and  .Mgt^nkin  reserves  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  The  first  o{  these  reserves  lo  be  visiied  was  Ciraiul  River 
reservation  near  Branllord.  I  he  main  purpose  of  this  visit  was  lo  secure 
an  Iroquois  museum  colleclion.  as  (he  resources  ot  the  X'lctoria  Me- 
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morial  Museum  were  extremely  limited  for  the  Iroquois  tribes.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  fairly  large  and  representative  group  of 
objects,  including  such  comparatively  uncommon  specimens  as  gourd 
rattles,  blow-guns,  and  feather  head-dresses.  Moreover,  arrangements 
were  made  with  Chief  John  Gibson  for  the  forwarding  of  further 
Iroquois  material  to  the  Museum.  The  balance  of  the  six  days  spent  at 
this  reserve  was  taken  up  in  Seneca  and  Mohawk  linguistic  work.  The 
chief  object  of  this  and  other  linguistic  researches  made  during  the  trip 
was  not  so  much  to  investigate  the  structures  of  the  languages  concerned, 
as  this  would  evidently  be  quite  impossible  in  the  time  consumed,  as  to 
get  a  clear  phonetic  insight  into  them.  Great  care  was  taken  in  the 
matter  of  phonetic  accuracy,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  most,  if 
not  all,  attempts  at  recording  Iroquois  had  been  notably  lacking  in  this 
regard. 

An  afternoon  was  also  spent  at  Smoothtown  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  reserve  in  order  to  obtain  linguistic  data  on  Delaware.  The  material 
obtained  shows  Delaware  to  be  a  phonetically  quite  specialized  Algonkin 
language.  In  pronunciation  it  is  peculiarly  lifeless,  and  it  abounds  not 
merely  in  voiceless  final  vowels,  like  several  other  Algonkin  languages, 
but  in  voiceless  final  syllables  or  groups  of  syllables.  Pecuhar  to  Dela- 
ware is  also  the  presence  of  voiceless  vowels  in  other  than  final  positions, 
a  phonetic  trait  that  I  had  not  met  with  before  except  in  certain 
Shoshonean  languages  of  Utah  and  Arizona. 

The  next  reserve  visited  was  Caughnawaga,  opposite  Montreal,  which 
is  occupied  by  thoroughly  Catholicized  Iroquois  of  Mohawk  speech. 
There  is  comparatively  little  of  value  to  be  obtained  here  in  the  way  of 
museum  specimens,  most  of  the  native  industries  catering  primarily  to 
the  white  trade.  Linguistic  material  obtained  here,  supplementary  to  the 
Mohawk  material  obtained  at  Grand  River,  shows  conclusively  that  the 
Mohawk  of  these  two  places  is  dialectically  distinct. 

At  the  Abenaki  reserve  of  Saint  Thomas  Pierreville  conditions  similar 
to  those  prevailing  at  Caughnawaga  were  found,  except  that  while  the 
Caughnawaga  Indians  rely  chiefly  on  the  making  of  beaded  moccasins, 
the  Abenaki  do  more  basketry  for  purposes  of  sale.  Linguistic  material 
obtained  at  Pierreville  shows  Abenaki  to  be  a  somewhat  specialized 
Algonkin  language..  Phonetically  it  impresses  one  as  being  rather  lazy 
in  utterance  and  it  makes  much  use  of  weakly  nasalized  vowels.  At 
Riviere  du  Loup,  which  was  next  visited,  material  obtained  on  Malecite 
showed  this  to  be  phonetically  rather  a  difficult  Algonkin  language; 
there  are  several  phonefic  [381]  peculiarities  to  be  noted,  such  as  musical 
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cadence  (which,  however,  is  perliaps  ol  no  elymological  sigiulkancc) 
and  the  presence  of  consonants  that  are  so  weakly  articuhited  as  to  be 
practical!)  inaudible.  A  side  trip  taken  to  C'acouna  resulted  m  ihc 
securing  of  some  Malecile  nuiseuin  inalenal  and  linguistic  inaleria!  on 
Micmac.  Micmac  was  found  to  be  far  less  tlifficult  phonetically  than 
either  Malecite  or  Abenaki. 

The  last  part  of  the  trip  was  spent  at  Poinlc  blcuc.  on  the  west  shore 
o(  Lac  St.  .lean.  Some  \aluable  Monlagnais  malenal  was  here  obtained 
including  several  pieces  that  were  said  to  have  come  from  the  region  of 
Lake  Mistassini.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  ethnt)logical  work  be  done 
among  these  Montagnais,  as  well  as  tho.se  oi'  Bcrmis  and  L.scoumains, 
but  this  work  should  be  undertaken  by  one  thoroughls  familiar  with 
spoken  French.  Linguistic  material  was  obtained  on  both  Montagnais 
and  Cree,  the  latter  from  a  woman  belonging  originally  to  Rupert 
House,  James  bay.  It  is  quite  clear  that  Montagnais  and  Cree  are  dialects 
of  one  language;  this  means  that  what  is  a  single  language,  all  the 
dialects  of  which  are  mutually  intelligible,  is  spoken  from  the  Ciulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  west  of  the  Yellowhead  pass  of  the  Rockies.  Montagnais 
seems  to  be  somewhat  more  specialized  phoneticall\  than  Cree,  yet  not 
enough  material  was  obtained  of  either  to  make  this  statement  certain. 
Cree  and  Montagnais  are  evidently  more  archaic  Algonkin  dialects  than 
any  of  the  others  from  which  material  was  obtained;  at  the  same  time 
they  offer  less  phonetic  difficulties  than  Delaware,  Abenaki,  or  Malecile. 

[Also  published  in  this  report  were  the  tbllowing:  "On  Huron  Work, 
1911,'"  C.  M.  Barbeau,  pp.  381-386;"On  Iroquois  Work.  \')\\r  A.  A. 
Goldenweiser,  pp.  386  —  387;  "On  Micmac  Work,  191 1,"'  C.  MacMillan. 
pp.  387-388;  "On  Micmac  and  Malecite  Work,  1911."  W  .  II.  Mechling, 
pp.  388  —  389;  and  "Work  Among  the  Arctic  Eskimos. "  \  .  .S.  Stefansson. 
pp.  389-390.] 


Editorial  Note 

Originall\  published  in  SuniDiarv  Report  of  ihc  (icoloiiicul  Survey. 
DcpartDicnl  of  Mines,  for  ihc  Calciulur  Yair  I^Hl.  379- 3S1  (Ollaua. 
1912). 
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Ethnology  and  Linguistics 

Museum 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  exhibition  hall  of  the  Division  of 
Anthropology  has  been  provided  with  glass  cases  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. Of  these,  thirty  cases  of  6  foot  unit  length  (eighteen  upright  cases 
and  twelve  table  cases)  and  five  upright  cases  of  double  length  have 
been  set  aside  for  exhibition  of  ethnological  material,  while  eight  table 
cases  of  unit  length  are  to  be  utilized  for  the  exhibition  of  archaeological 
objects.  Four  wall  cases  and  two  upright  cases  intended  to  be  placed  in 
the  corner  alcoves  of  the  hall  have  been  ordered,  but  are  still  outstanding. 
In  planning  the  selection  of  specimens  that  are  to  make  up  the  regular 
ethnological  exhibit,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  space  allotted  was 
too  small  for  the  adequate  representation  of  the  five  main  aboriginal 
culture  areas  of  Canada,  and  it  was  decided  to  limit  the  hall  to  three  of 
these  ethnological  areas  (Eastern  Woodlands,  Eskimo,  and  West  Coast), 
besides  a  synoptic  survey  of  the  archaeology  of  the  Dominion.  The  need 
for  another  exhibition  hall  to  be  devoted  to  the  uses  of  the  Division  of 
Anthropology  is  urgent,  as  provision  should  be  made  for  an  exhibit  of 
representation  collections  from  the  Plains  and  Plateau-Mackenzie  areas, 
material  from  which  it  is  expected  will  be  coming  in  in  increasing 
quantifies.  The  first  step  taken  in  the  preparing  of  a  public  exhibit  was 
the  suspending  of  the  long  Haida  war  canoe  from  the  ceiling  of  the 
anthropological  hall.  It  is  intended,  in  the  course  of  the  next  calendar 
year,  to  suspend  in  a  similar  manner  the  heavier  of  the  smaller  canoes, 
which  are  to  be  placed  near  the  walls  of  the  hall.  The  exhibits  repre- 
senting the  three  culture  areas  referred  to  will  be  installed  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1913  and  systematic  labels  will  be  prepared  to  accompany 
them.  Of  the  three  large  totem  poles  now  owned  by  the  museum,  two 
(from  Bellakula  and  from  Massett,  Queen  Charlotte  islands)  have  been 
placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  building;  the  third,  a  particularly  high  one 
from  Skidegate,  Queen  Charlotte  islands,  has  not  yet  been  placed,  and 
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would  be  best  provided  for  in  a  high  hall  which  might  at  the  same  lime 
provide  for  exhibits  o{  Plains  and  Plateaii-Macken/ie  material 

Thus  far  the  museum  v\c>rk  o\^  the  scientifie  staff  of  the  Division  o\ 
Anthropology  has  been  seriously  hampered  b\  the  lack  of  a  regular 
preparator  or  technical  assistant,  as  ihc  i-iurelN  scientific  and  office  uork 
of  the  staff  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  do  lull  justice  to  the  proper 
care  of  museum  material.  The  necessity  for  an  anthropological  prepar- 
ator. whose  duty  it  would  be  to  treat  (clean,  fumigate,  and  poison),  sort 
out.  number,  catalogue,  store,  and  keep  in  constant  gcn^d  care  the  e\er 
increasing  anthropological  collections  of  the  museum,  is  imperative. 
Provision  might  also  well  be  made  for  a  skilful  mechanic  for  the  division, 
who  could  be  employed  to  repair  or  reconstruct  material  in  poor  or 
fragmentary  condition,  prepare  models  and  groups  illustrating  \arious 
phases  in  the  life  of  the  natives,  and  do  such  other  technical  work  as 
might  be  required. 

Museum  Specimens.  —  Over  1,500  ethnological  objects  iia\e  been 
added  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  collections  of  the  museum.  These 
were  obtained  either  by  gift,  by  purchase  in  the  course  o\'  regular  field 
work  for  the  division,  by  members  of  the  Geological  Survey  not  con- 
nected with  the  Division  of  Anthropology,  and  by  purchase  of  material 
not  directly  obtained  in  connexion  with  field  work. 

Material  was  obtained  in  the  course  of  regular  field  work  \'or  the 
survey  as  follows:  By  E.  Sapir,  26  Algonquin  specimens  from  Maniwaki. 
Que. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ethnological  museum  maienal  ohiained  is 
from  the  Iroquoian  (Iroquois  proper,  Wyandot,  Huron)  and  .Xlgonkian 
(Montagnais,  Ojibwa,  Algonquin,  Abenaki,  Penobscot)  tribes  o\'  the 
Eastern  Woodlands  area.  The  parts  of  Canada  that  at  present  most 
sadly  need  representation  in  the  Anthropological  Division  o\'  the  mu- 
seum are  the  Plains,  Western  Plateaus,  and  Mackenzie  Valley.  Part  o\' 
the  Eskimo  material  recently  acquired  by  Mr.  Stefansson  \'rom  the 
Eskimo  of  Coronation  gulf  and  adjoining  regions  is  designed  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  museum,  but  the  material  has  not  yet  been  received. 

Photographic  Work.  -  Photographs  o['  ethnological  interest  have 
been  received  by  the  Division  of  Anthropology  during  the  course  ol  the 
year,  partly  by  gift,  and  partly  as  a  result  o\'  field  uork  undertaken  b\ 
the  division.  A  complete  set  o\^  prints  is  filed  with  the  .\nlhropi>K>gical 
Division. 

[A  number  ot]  ethnological  photographs  [\\ere|  taken  b>  members  ol 
the  anthropological  staff  in   ihe  field  ov  al   llie  museum,  and  b\    the 
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Photographic  Division  of  the  Geological  Survey... From  these  photo- 
graphs seven  lantern  slides  have  been  made  and  added  to  the  stock  kept 
by  the  division  for  lecture  purposes. 

Phonograph  Records.  The  recording  of  aboriginal  music,  begun  from 
the  very  start  of  the  research  work  of  the  division,  has  been  continued 
throughout  the  year.  The  following  records  have  been  made  by  members 
o\^  the  permanent  and  field  staffs  and  deposited  in  the  museum.  By  E. 
Sapir:  3  records  from  Chief  John  Gibson,  Seneca  of  Six  Nations  Reserve, 
Ont.,  taken  in  Ottawa,  embracing  6  songs;  2  Ojibwa  language  records, 
taken  in  Ottawa  from  Edwin  Maness,  Ojibwa  of  Sarnia  Reserve,  Ont. 
Of  [the]  phonographic  material,  Mr.  Barbeau's  231  Iroquois  songs  and 
6  Shawnee  songs  have  been  transcribed  into  notes  by  J.  D.  Sapir,  and 
are  thus  better  available  for  study  in  connexion  with  ethnological  re- 
search. 


Field  Work  and  Research 

Ethnological  research  work  in  the  field  has  been  diligently  prosecuted 
during  the  year.  Besides  the  field  research  undertaken  by  Mr.  C.  M. 
Barbeau,  of  the  permanent  staff,  the  services  were  procured  also  of  Dr. 
A.  A.  Goldenweiser,  Mr.  F.  W.  Waugh,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mechling,  Dr. 
R  Radin,  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Teit.  Mr.  Barbeau  spent  about  four  months  in 
Oklahoma  and  at  Amherstburg,  Ontario,  in  continuation  of  his  Wy- 
andot ethnological  and  linguistic  work  of  the  preceding  year.  Dr.  Gol- 
denweiser continued  his  field  research  on  Iroquois  social  organization 
and  religion,  spending  about  three  and  a  half  months  at  Six  Nations 
Reserve,  Ontario,  for  this  purpose.  Mr.  Waugh  undertook  an  elaborate 
investigafion  of  the  material  culture  of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  visiting  Six 
Nations  Reserve  and  Oneidatown  in  Ontario,  Caughnawaga  in  Quebec, 
and  Tonawanda  and  Onondaga  Castle  in  New  York  state,  and  devoting 
an  aggregate  of  nearly  eight  months  in  the  field.  Mr.  MechHng  continued 
ethnological  research  among  the  Malecite  of  New  Brunswick,  devoting 
an  aggregate  of  two  months  in  the  field  to  the  work.  Dr.  Radin  under- 
took the  study  of  the  Canadian  Ojibwa  on  the  side  of  social  organization, 
mythology,  religion,  and  language,  visifing  several  reserves  in  Ontario, 
and  spending  five  months  in  the  field.  Mr.  Teit  began  what  is  expected 
to  be  a  thorough  reconnaissance  of  the  comparatively  Httle  known 
Athabaskan  tribes  of  the  Western  Plateaus  by  spending  a  little  over  two 
months  among  the  Tahltan  Indians  of  the  Upper  Stikine  region,  B.C. 
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In  the  early  pari  of  the  year  Mr.  Teil  visiicd  Oiiawa  as  spokesman  of 
a  delegation  oi'  Interior  Salisli  ehiel's  who  had  eome  on  adniinislralivc 
business.  The  opportunity  was  taken  by  Mr.  ikirbcau  to  secure  piiolo- 
graphs  and  phonograph  rect)rds  IVoin  a  number  ol  these,  and  lo  make 
a  study  of  a  special  phase  of  the  social  and  religious  life  ot  ihc  1  honipson 
River  and  Lillooet  Indians.  Mr.  V.  Slefansson  returned  durnig  the  year 
from  his  four  years'  exploratory  and  ethnological  trip  in  the  Arctic 
north;  a  general  account  o(  the  ethnological  results  ol  the  expedition  is 
appended.  A  short  trip  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  Algonquin  museum 
material  was  made  by  myself  among  the  Algonc|uin  Indians  living  near 
Maniwaki,  Quebec. 

Manuscripts.  Manuscript  material  of  ethnological  interest  uas  ob- 
tained during  the  yean  partly  by  gift,  parilv  b\  purchase. 

Though  not  strictly  applying  to  this  year,  mention  should  be  made 
of  the  gift  in  1911  by  Dr.  F.  Boas,  of  Columbia  University,  of  valuable 
manuscript  material  on  the  Nootka  Indians.  This  material  embraces 
linguistic  notes  collected  by  Dr.  Boas  years  ago  l\^r  the  British  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  only  in  part  publishetl  \n 
their  reports;  5  pages  of  data  on  the  Nootka  Whaling  Ritual,  obtained 
for  Dr.  Boas  by  George  Hunt;  and,  most  important  of  all,  333  pages 
of  mythological  manuscript  obtained  by  George  Hunt  from  the  Nootka 
Indians  of  Nootka  sound.  It  is  intended  to  prepare  these  Nootka  mvihs 
for  publication  by  the  Survey. 

A  paper  on  'Some  Aspects  of  Puberty  Fasting  among  the  Ojibud.' 
based  on  the  results  of  his  Ojibwa  field  work,  has  been  submitted  b\ 
Dr.  Radin,  and  will  be  published  in  one  of  the  numbers  o\'  the  Museum 
Bulletin. 

[Also  published  in  this  report  were  the  following:  "On  Iroqucnan 
Field-Work,  1912,"  C.  M.  Barbeau,  pp.  454-460;  "On  Interior  Salish 
Work,  1912,"  C.  M.  Barbeau,  pp.  461  -463;  ''On  Iroquois  Work,  1912." 
A.  A.  Goldenweiser,  pp.  464-475;  "On  Work  on  Material  Culture  o\' 
the  Iroquois,  1912,"  F.  W.  Waugh.  pp.  476-480;  "On  Malecite  and 
Micmac  Work,  1912,"  W.  H.  Mechling.  p.  4S1;  "On  Ojibwa  Work  m 
Southeastern  Ontario,  1912,"  R  Radin.  pp.  482-483;  "On  lahlian 
(Athabaskan)  Work,  1912,"  .1.  A.  Teit.  pp.  484-487;  and  "On  I  skimo 
Work,  1908-1912,"  V.  Stefansson.  pp.  488-496.] 
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Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Summary  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  Mines,  for  the  Calendar  Year  1912,  448  —  453  (Ottawa, 
1914). 


Annual  Report,  Anthropological  I^ivision,  Ocological 
Survey  of  Canada,  1913 

Ethnology  and  Linguistics 
Staff 

Three  new  appointments  have  been  iiiaele  \n  ihe  eoinse  o\  the  \ear 
to  the  permanent  staff  of  the  Division  of  Anthropology.  Mr.  J.  Winleni- 
berg.  who  had  previously  done  temporary  work  in  the  laboratory  field, 
and  offiee,  reeeived  permanent  appointment  on  April  I  as  preparator 
in  arehaeology  of  the  Anthropological  Division  of  the  (jeoiogical  Sur- 
vey. Mr.  F.  W.  Waugh,  who  had  previously  been  engaged  in  field  leseareh 
among  the  Iroquois  for  the  division,  received  a  similar  appoinimeiu  as 
preparator  in  ethnology  on  July  1.  Miss  Ariel  McC'onnell  received  an 
appointment  as  stenographer  on  July  1. 

The  Division  of  Anthropology  at  present  luinilxMs  a  scientific  siatT 
of  five  and  a  clerical  staff  of  two.  The  organization  o\'  the  division  is  as 
follows: 

E.  Sapir,  head  of  Division  of  Anthropology,  and  ethnologist  in  charge 
of  section  of  ethnology  and  Hnguistics. 

H.  1.  Smith,  archaeologist  in  charge  of  section  of  archaeology. 

C.  M.  Barbeau,  assistant  anthropologist. 

W.  J.  Wintemberg,  preparator  in  section  of  archaccWovN 

F.  W.  Waugh,  preparator  in  section  of  ethnology. 

Miss  E.  Bleakney,  stenographer  in  section  of  ethnology  and  linguistics. 
Miss  A.  McConnell,  stenographer  in  section  ol"  aivluicology. 


Museum 

Exhibits.  -  In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Hall  of  Canadian  .\nihro- 
pology  has  been  thrown  open  to  the  public.  .A  general  slalemenl  in 
regard  to  the  exhibition  cases  o\^  the  hall  has  been  already  g!\en  in  the 
Summary  Report  for  1^)12.  During  the  >car  I'M  v  these  cases  ha\c  been 
provided  with  ethnological  and  archaeological  exhibits,  in  accordance 
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with  the  general  plan  already  outlined.  Eight  of  the  table  cases  are 
devoted  to  Canadian  archaeology,  and  are  described  in  part  III  of  this 
report.  The  remaining  cases  are  divided  into  two  main  groups,  those  on 
the  right  of  the  hall  as  one  enters  being  devoted  to  exhibits  illustrating 
the  culture  of  the  West  Coast  Indians,  while  those  on  the  left  contain 
the  exhibits  of  the  Eskimo  and  Eastern  Woodlands  tribes.  As  already 
stated  in  the  Summary  Report  of  the  preceding  year,  the  ethnological 
material  from  the  plains  and  from  the  Mackenzie  valley  and  western 
plateaus  has  had  to  be  stored  for  want  of  adequate  exhibition  room. 
This  applies  also  to  certain  of  the  tribes  of  the  Eastern  Woodlands  area, 
namely  the  Cree,  Algonquin,  and  Ojibwa.  The  Division  of  Anthropology 
needs  at  least  one  other  hall  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  material 
in  its  hands.  The  table  and  upright  cases  have  been  so  grouped  as  to 
bring  ethnological  exhibits  of  the  same  tribe  that  have  been  divided 
between  the  two  types  of  case  as  close  together  as  practicable. 

The  exhibits  for  the  various  West  Coast  tribes  are  distributed  as 
follows:  three  halves  of  the  upright  cases  deal  with  the  culture  of  the 
Nootka  Indians,  of  which  one  deals  with  the  fishing  and  hunting 
implements  of  these  Indians,  the  second  with  the  basketry  and  clothing, 
the  third  with  ceremonial  objects.  Two  halves  of  table  cases  have  also 
been  assigned  to  the  Nootka  Indians,  one  of  these  taking  up  ornaments 
and  games,  the  other  various  implements  used  by  men  and  women.  The 
Coast  Sahsh  are  represented  by  a  half  and  a  quarter  of  an  upright  case, 
and  by  a  half  of  a  table  case.  Our  collections  from  these  Indians  are 
not  as  fully  representative  as  might  be  wished.  A  quarter  of  an  upright 
case  is  devoted  to  the  ceremonial  objects  of  the  Bella  Coola  Indians, 
half  a  table  case  to  similar  objects  of  their  neighbours,  the  Bella  Bellas. 
A  fairly  full  collection  of  the  Kwakiutl  Indians  is  on  exhibition,  em- 
bracing two  complete  and  four  halves  of  upright  cases,  besides  two 
halves  of  table  cases.  In  the  upright  cases  are  exhibited  basketry,  weap- 
ons, implements  of  various  kinds,  and  ceremonial  objects,  while  the 
table  cases  make  provision  for  games,  ornaments,  carvings  of  various 
sorts,  and  men's  and  women's  implements.  Two  full  upright  cases  and 
two  halves  and  one-quarter  of  the  table  cases  have  been  employed  to 
exhibit  the  Tsimshian  material,  which  is  grouped  into  baskets,  boxes, 
grease  dishes,  and  ladles;  implements;  masks  and  other  ceremonial 
objects;  spoons,  charms,  and  ornaments;  smaller  masks  and  musical 
instruments;  and  games.  Four  and  one-half  of  the  upright  cases  and 
three  halves  of  the  table  cases  take  up  the  Haida  material,  this  tribe 
being  the  best  represented  of  the  West  Coast  Indians  in  the  collections 
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of  the  museum.  The  material  is  grouped  nUo  boxes;  various  men's  and 
women's  implements;  malting  and  basketry;  fishing  taekle;  canoes  and 
weapons;  grease  dishes  and  musical  instruments;  masks;  games  and 
ornaments;  carvings  of  \arii>us  sorts;  ceremonial  objects  (357)  other  than 
those  already  enumerated;  and  spoons  and  other  implements.  Halt' an 
upright  case  and  one-quarter  of  a  table  case  provide  for  the  exhibited 
material  of  the  llingit  Indians  of  southern  Alaska,  which  consists  ihu-lU 
of  decorated  basketry. 

The  left  side  of  the  hall  is  taken  up  entirely  with  material  Irom  the 
Eskimo  and  tribes  o\'  the  Hastern  Woodlands.  Among  the  latter,  chief 
stress  is  laid  on  the  Iroquoian  tribes.  1  he  Iroquois  proper  are  dealt  with 
in  five  half  and  one-quarter  upright  cases,  and  two  halves  of  table  cases. 
The  Iroquois  collection,  which  is  believed  to  be  one  o\'  ihc  fullest  to  be 
found  in  any  American  museum,  consists  o\'  masks,  other  ceremonial 
objects,  and  musical  instruments;  clothing;  basketry;  household  utensils 
and  articles  of  transportation;  games  and  weapons;  implements  and 
medicinal  articles;  and  ornaments,  wampum,  and  bcatlwork.  l-i\e  fur- 
ther groups  of  Iroquois  specimens  have  been  exhibited  in  temporary 
table  cases.  These  exhibits  consist  of  samples  of  native  corn  and  beans; 
implements  connected  with  fire-making;  war  clubs,  stirring  paddles, 
spoons,  and  ladles;  and  models  of  various  types  oi'  traps.  Two  halves 
and  one-quarter  of  the  upright  cases  and  half  a  table  case  are  taken  up 
with  exhibits  of  the  Huron  and  Wyandot,  also  members  of  the  Iroquoian 
stock.  The  grouping  of  exhibits  is  into  household  utensils.  weapt>ns.  and 
musical  instruments;  clothing  and  basketry;  articles  o\'  transportation; 
house  models  and  food  implements;  ornaments,  siber-work.  bead-work 
and  moose-hair  embroidery;  and  various  implements  connected  with 
basket-making  and  other  industries.  A  series  o\'  Huron  trap  models  is 
exhibited  in  one  of  the  temporary  table  cases.  The  remainder  o\  the 
space  allotted  to  the  Eastern  Woodlands  tribes  is  taken  up  with  Algonkin 
exhibits.  A  half  and  one-quarter  o\'  the  upright  cases  and  one-quarter 
of  a  table  case  provide  for  the  Micmac  exhibits;  the  greater  part  o\'  half 
an  upright  case  and  one-eighth  of  a  table  case  for  their  neighbours,  the 
Malecite;  the  remainder  of  the  upright  and  table  cases  last  referred  to 
for  the  Abenaki,  and  one-quarter  o\'  an  upright  case  and  a  table  case, 
respectively,  for  the  Penobscot  o\'  Maine.  The  .Monlagnais  and  Misias- 
sini  exhibit  is  distributed  between  two  hakes  o\'  upright  cases  and  half 
a  table  case,  the  objects  shown  being  grouped  into  cUnhing.  various 
objects  o\'  bark  and  wood,  bcad-uoik  and  games,  aiul  men's  and 
women's  implements. 
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The  other  half  of  the  left  wing  of  the  ethnological  exhibits  is  taken 
up  with  cases  devoted  to  the  Eskimo  of  Canada  and  Greenland,  and 
the  Eskimo  and  Aleut  of  Alaska.  The  Alaskan  Eskimo  material  is  placed 
in  two  halves  of  upright  cases  and  three  halves  of  table  cases.  The 
material  is  divided  into  hunting  implements  and  articles  of  transporta- 
tion; masks,  basketry,  and  men's  utensils;  women's  implements,  fire- 
making  implements,  and  knives  of  various  types;  smaller  objects  con- 
nected with  hunting  and  fishing;  and  pipes,  ornaments,  and  other 
decorated  objects.  The  Aleut  material,  consisfing  chiefly  of  basketry 
and  matting,  is  exhibited  in  one-half  of  an  upright  case.  The  collection 
from  the  Mackenzie  Eskimo  is  small  and  miscellaneous  in  character, 
and  takes  up  part  of  an  upright  and  part  of  a  table  case.  The  Copper 
Eskimo  of  the  region  of  Coronation  gulf  and  Coppermine  river  are 
represented  by  exhibits  of  clothing  and  various  utensils,  which  take  up 
the  greater  part  of  an  upright  case  and  a  small  part  of  a  table  case.  The 
Central  Eskimo  of  the  region  of  Hudson  bay  are  represented  by  a  fairly 
large  collection,  which  is  distributed  between  two  upright  cases  and  a 
half  and  two  quarters  of  the  table  cases.  The  material  embraces  harpoons 
and  other  implements  connected  with  hunfing;  spear  points  of  various 
types,  snow-knives,  snow-goggles,  and  various  smaller  implements; 
men's  and  women's  knives,  pipes,  and  ornaments;  clothing;  lamps,  pots, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  articles  of  transportation.  Half  an  upright  case 
and  one-quarter  of  a  table  case  provide  for  the  Labrador  Eskimo:  the 
material  on  exhibition  for  this  tribe  is  grouped  into  games,  ornaments, 
and  other  smaller  objects  of  ivory  and  stone;  clothing,  articles  of  trans- 
portation, and  bows  and  arrows.  A  rather  representative  collection  of 
the  Greenland  Eskimo  is  also  on  exhibition,  and  takes  up  somewhat 
more  than  two  halves  of  the  [358]  upright  cases.  Two  half  cases  are 
devoted  to  a  special  exhibit  of  various  types  of  harpoon,  spear,  and 
lance,  also  canoe  models  and  paddles,  from  various  Eskimo  tribes. 

Besides  the  space  available  within  the  cases,  the  tops  of  the  cases 
have,  to  some  extent,  been  utilized  for  the  exhibition  of  larger  objects, 
the  chief  of  these  being  two  Eskimo  kayaks,  a  Malecite  canoe,  an 
Iroquois  fish  trap,  four  models  of  Iroquois  and  Wyandot  bark  houses, 
two  Malecite  house  models,  three  fish  spears  of  the  Eastern  Algonkin 
tribes,  and  two  Nootka  shafts  of  whaling  spears.  A  series  of  Indian 
busts,  which  the  museum  owes  to  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  New  York,  have  been  put  on  top  of  the  appropriate 
cases.  They  embrace  busts  of  a  THngit  woman,  Haida  woman.  Coast 
Salish  man,  Nootka  man  and  woman,  and  Bella  Bella  woman.  The  wall 
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space  of  the  museum  has  not  yet  been  ulih/ed  to  am  considerable 
extent.  For  the  present,  tliree  Kwakiull  house  posts,  two  larger  models 
of  Bella  Coola  totem  poles,  a  Noolka  house  post,  and  a  cast  of  a  rock 
car\ing  from  the  east  coast  of  Vancouver  island  lui\e  been  placed  against 
the  walls.  The  Bella  Coola  and  Haida  totem  poles  referred  to  m  ihc 
Summary  Report  of  the  preceding  year  have  been  prcnided  with  {X'd- 
estals  and  now  stand  at  the  entrance  to  the  nuiseimi.  A  large  Haida 
totem  pole  from  Skidegate  still  awaits  installation. 

A  special  feature  of  the  anthropological  hall  is  the  exhibit  of  full- 
sized  Indian  canoes,  all  of  which,  except  the  I'skimo  and  Malecite 
canoes  already  referred  to,  are  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  They  mclude 
a  long  Haida  war  canoe  which  forms  the  central  object  of  the  hall,  a 
smaller  Haida  dugout,  a  KwakiutI  dugout,  a  Kootenay  bark  cant)e.  an 
Iroquois  dugout  and  elm-bark  canoe,  and  two  Ojibwa.  one  .-Mgonqum. 
two  Montagnais,  and  one  Micmac  birch-bark  canoes. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  crowd  all  of  the  anthropological 
material  owned  by  the  Survey  into  the  limited  exhibition  space  at  its 
command.  The  Division  of  Anthropology  has  contented  itself  with 
selecting  such  material  as  seemed  most  calculated  to  give  the  public  a 
general  idea  of  the  culture  of  the  more  important  tribes  of  Canada,  and 
of  the  range  of  implements  and  other  objects  in  use  among  the  natives. 
The  balance  of  the  material  has  been  carefully  stored  in  the  cabinets 
and  alcoves  of  the  hall.  The  latter,  however,  will  be  e\entually  needed 
for  exhibition;  storage  in  these,  as  well  as  in  the  work-room  in  the 
basement,  where  the  skeletal  material  is  now  housed,  must  be  considered 
as  only  a  temporary  way  out  of  a  real  dilTiculiN.  namel\.  that  oi 
providing  in  the  building  adequate  provision  for  the  accessible  storage, 
for  research  and  other  purposes,  of  such  anthropolc^gical  material  as  is 
not  put  on  exhibition. 

The  task  of  labelling  the  various  objects  in  the  hall  has  been  onl\ 
begun.  A  set  of  tribal  labels  has  been  installed,  but  explicit  specmien 
labels,  on  which  such  scientific  knowledge  is  to  be  imparted  as  would 
seem  to  be  of  interest  to  both  the  general  public  and  the  special  student, 
have  yet  to  be  added.  Such  labels  are  aliead\  in  course  o\  preparation 
for  the  Iroquois  exhibits,  and  will  be  begun  for  the  other  tribes  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

A  special  anthropological  exhibit  was  arranged  lor  ihe  Se\enth  In- 
ternational Geological  Congress,  which  visited  Ottawa  m  the  earl>  part 
of  August,  1913.  The  archaeological  part  o\  this  exhibit  will  be  lelerreil 
to  in  part  111  of  this  report;  the  ethnological  jxirl  of  the  exhibit  consisted 
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of  a  number  of  snowshoes  from  various  tribes  of  the  Dominion,  illus- 
trating the  great  diversity  of  types  in  use  among  the  natives,  a  set  of 
photographs  selected  from  the  photographic  files  of  the  Division,  which 
were  intended  to  show  how  the  Canadian  Indians  solved  the  problem 
of  transportation,  and  a  map  showing  the  progress  that  had  been  made 
by  the  Geological  Survey  up  to  that  date  in  anthropological  research. 


Additions  to  the  Ethnological  Collections  during  1913 

Over  one  thousand  three  hundred  (1,300)  ethnological  objects,  ob- 
tained either  by  gift,  by  purchase  in  the  course  of  regular  field  work  by 
the  division,  or  by  purchase  of  material  not  directly  obtained  in  con- 
nexion with  field  work,  have  been  added  in  the  course  of  the  year  to 
the  collections  of  the  museum 

Collected  in  Course  of  Regular  Field  Work.  The  bulk  of  Dr.  Mason's 
Athabaskan  material,  though  obtained  in  the  course  of  1913,  will  not 
be  received  until  the  following  year.  This  applies  also  to  Dr.  Sapir's 
Nootka  collection,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  obtained  in  1913. 

Photographic  Work.  The  division  has  continued  adding  to  its  stock 
of  photographs  of  anthropological  interest.  These  have  proved  useful 
as  an  aid  to  certain  types  of  research  and  as  supplementary  exhibition 
material.  In  several  cases  the  Survey  has  been  of  direct  assistance  to 
various  individuals  in  providing  them  with  prints  of  ethnological  pho- 
tographs required  for  various  purposes.  [361] 

Phonograph  Records.  There  have  been  purchased  in  the  course  of  the 
year  from  A.  B.  Reagan,  Nett  Lake,  Minn.,  54  Bois  Fort  Ojibwa  records 
of  Midewiwin  or  Medicine  Lodge  songs. 

A  large  number  of  Northern  Athabaskan  and  other  songs  obtained 
by  J.  A.  Mason  in  the  course  of  his  field  trip  to  the  region  of  Great 
Slave  lake.  These,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  Thompson  River  records 
collected  for  the  Survey  by  J.  A.  Teit,  of  Spences  Bridge,  B.C.,  and  a 
set  of  Nootka  songs  collected  by  E.  Sapir,  have  not  yet  been  received 
and  will  be  reported  on  in  the  Summary  Report  for  1914. 


Field  Work  and  Research 

The  ethnological  field  research  undertaken  by  the  permanent  staff 
included  a  short  visit  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Waugh  to  the  Iroquois  of  Six  Nations 
Reserve,  Ontario,  and  a  trip  of  a  little  over  five  months  to  the  Nootka 
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Indians  of  VancoiiNcr  island,  undcrlakcn  h\  Dr.  I  Sapii  in  coiiiinualion 
of  work  begun  anionji  these  Indians  in  1^>I().  As  llie  laller  trip  included 
two  months  o\'  l*^>14,  the  report  on  the  results  o\'  the  field  research  is 
reser\ed  lor  the  Summar\   Report  tor  h)l4. 

In  continuation  o{  his  researches  on  the  social  t)rgani/alion  ol"  the 
h\)qiiois.  Dr.  A.  A.  Cioldenweiser  spent  about  two  and  a  hall"  months 
among  the  Iroquois  of  Six  Nations  Reserve,  Ontario.  The  \sork  previ- 
ously begun  b\  Mr.  W.  II.  Mechling  and  Di.  Raul  Radm  among  the 
Malecite  and  Micmac  Indians  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the  Ojibwa  of 
southeastern  Ontario  respectively,  was  continued  during  the  year;  Dr. 
Radin  \isiled  the  Ojibwa  o\'  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  in  order  to  gain 
a  basis  of  comparisc^n  with  the  results  that  were  obtained  in  the  previous 
\ear  [362j  from  the  Canadian  Ojibwa.  As  a  counterpart  to  the  .\tha- 
baskan  researches  begun  the  previous  year  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Teit  among  the 
Tahltan  Indians  o{  British  Columbia,  Dr.  J.  A.  Mason  undertook  a 
preliminary  reconnaissance,  during  the  open  summer  season,  o{  some 
of  the  easterly  representatives  of  this  stock,  the  Chipewyan.  Sla\e\. 
Yellowknife.  and  Dogrib,  of  the  upper  Mackenzie  \alley.  This  trip  met 
with  gratifying  results,  particularly  in  linguistic  respects  and  in  the 
obtaining  of  valuable  collections  of  museum  specimens  and  phonograph 
records. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  permanent  members  o['  the  staff  were 
engaged  in  various  lines  of  research  work  based  on  material  collected 
in  the  field.  Dr.  H.  Sapir  made  progress  on  the  systematizing  of  linguistic 
and  ethnological  data  collected  among  the  Nootka  aiul  (  omm  in  R^lo 
A  final  report,  intended  to  embrace  the  Nc^olka  m\thological  lexis 
collected,  was  begun.  Mr.  C.  M.  Barbeau  devoted  special  attention  to 
the  analysis  of  Wyandot  verb  forms,  particularlv  friMii  the  point  i>f  view 
of  comparison  with  corresponding  forms  in  Mohawk  and  Oneida.  Ihe 
material  on  the  mythology  and  folklore  o\'  the  llurons  and  \\\andots 
was  systematized  and  considerable  progress  made  on  the  preparation 
of  the  final  report  on  these  phases  o\'  the  culture  o\  the  \\\andots. 

Manuscripts  Received.  A  considerable  number  o\'  manuscripts  i>f  eth- 
nological interest  were  obtained  during  the  \ear  as  gifts.  .Several  pajXTS 
were  turned  in  to  the  division  by  field  men  not  on  the  permanent  stalT. 
These  were  based  on  field  work  accomplished  uiuler  the  auspices  of  the 
Geological  Surve>. 

Papers  Submitted  for  Puh/iaiiion.  In  the  cmirse  o\  the  vear  the  Divi- 
sion of  Anthropology  has  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  Survev  nine 
papers  dealing  with  various  subjects  o\'  ethnological  and  linguistic  in- 
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terest.  All  of  these,  except  [an]  Alaskan  Eskimo  paper  by  E.  W.  Hawkes, 
were  based  entirely  or  primarily  on  field  research  undertaken  by  the 
Geological  Survey.  The  papers  include  E.  Sapir,  "Abnormal  Types  of 
Speech  in  Nootka,"  and  "Noun  Reduplication  in  Comox,  a  SaHsh 
Language  of  Vancouver  Island." 


Anthropology  in  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition 

The  Canadian  Arctic  expedition,  which  has  been  put  under  the  head 
o(  Mr.  V.  Stefansson,  is  described  elsewhere  in  the  general  Summary 
Report  for  1913  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Here  it  will  suffice 
to  state  that  the  scientific  staff  of  the  expedition  includes  two  anthro- 
pologists, Mr.  D.  Jenness,  of  WeUington,  New  Zealand,  who  has  had 
considerable  anthropological  experience  in  Papua  under  the  auspices  of 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  Eng.,  and  M.  Henri  Beuchat,  of  Paris,  well 
known  for  his  researches  on  various  phases  of  American  ethnology, 
archaeology,  and  linguistics.  Mr.  Jenness  and  M.  Beuchat  are  to  under- 
take between  them  the  thorough  scientific  study  of  the  Eskimo  of 
Victorialand  and  the  mainland  opposite.  The  study  of  the  language, 
religion,  social  organization,  and  other  phases  of  the  non-material  life 
of  the  natives  is  to  be  the  special  task  of  M.  Beuchat,  while  Mr.  Jenness 
is  to  devote  particular  attention  to  physical  anthropology  and  technol- 
ogy- 
No  full  reports  of  progress  have  as  yet  been  received  from  either  Mr. 
Jenness  or  M.  Beuchat.  Since  leaving  Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  M.  Beuchat 
has  addressed  a  communication  to  the  Division  from  on  board  the 
Kaiiuk  near  Point  Barrow,  dated  August  3,  1913.  Among  other  things 
he  states,  "Jenness  and  I  have  made  excavations  in  an  ancient  cemetery 
near  Teller's  Reindeer  Mission  (not  far  from  Port  Clarence),  and  have 
found  there  about  ten  skulls,  two  skeletons  all  but  complete,  and  a 
certain  number  of  scattered  bones.  We  are  sending  this  to  the  Division 
from  Point  Barrow,  along  with  200  ethnographic  objects  bought  by  Mr. 
Stefansson  at  Vigeray,  an  Eskimo  camp  at  Point  Hope." 

Letters  have  also  been  received  from  Mr.  Jenness.  The  first  of  these 
since  leaving  Port  Clarence  is  from  Cape  Smythe,  Alaska,  near  Point 
Barrow,  and  is  dated  August  6,  1913.  In  this  he  speaks  of  the  archae- 
ological digging  referred  to  by  M.  Beuchat,  as  follows:  "We  remained 
at  Port  Clarence  a  week,  waiting  for  Mr.  Stefansson  to  join  us.  During 
the  last  two  days  we  found  an  old  burial  ground,  which  from  the  rotten 
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condition  of  the  limber  niusi  date  Ironi  soineilung  like  liall  a  ccnlury 
back.  Clearing  away  tlie  limber  and  liuf  we  recovered  several  skulls 
and  ponK>ns  of  ihe  skclelons.  bin  \er\  Inile  \n  llie  way  of  objects  buried 
with  them;  i^robably  the  gra\es  had  been  rilled  ahead).  We  irieil  to 
keep  separate  ihe  ci)nlenls  o\'  each  Lria\e.  bm  uere  onU  partly  suc- 
cessful." 

A  letter  received  from  Mr.  Jenness  fiom  Cape  Sni>the,  Alaska,  dated 
October  26.  1913.  speaks  oi'  the  unlt^rlimale  lalalils  b>  which  Mr. 
Slefansson,  Mr.  Jenness.  and  two  others  of  the  stalT  became  disconnected 
with  the  rest  of  the  party  on  the  Karluk.  The  following  is  quoted  from 
this  letter:  "The  Kcirluk  passed  here  about  /Vugusl  5  on  her  was  eastward. 
bill  was  jammed  in  the  ice  about  len  miles  norlheasl  of  1  laxman  island. 
For  a  month  she  drifted  westward  until  she  was  in  longitude  149  45'  or 
thereabouts.  Once  when  not  far  from  Flaxman  island.  Mr.  Slefansson 
sent  Beuchal  and  myself  away  on  an  attempt  lo  reach  the  shore  and 
travel  to  Herschel  island,  but  the  ice  was  too  rotten  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  sleds  and  2  miles  from  the  ship  we  had  lo  iiirn  back.  About 
September  12  she  reached  the  above  longitude  and  there  remained  for 
a  week  without  any  change  in  her  position.  The  ice  which  carried  her 
had  grounded  in  ten  fathoms  of  water.  Gradually  every  lead  closed  mer 
and  it  seemed  that  we  were  destined  lo  remain  liicre  lor  the  winter.  On 
September  20,  Mr.  Slefansson,  McConnell,  VVilkins.  msself,  and  two 
Eskimos,  with  two  sleds  and  small  tents,  left  the  ship  for  a  week's 
caribou  hunting  on  the  mainland,  lo  obtain  fresh  meat  for  the  Kurluk. 
The  first  night  we  slept  on  the  ice,  the  second  on  a  low  sand>  islet,  the 
westernmost  of  the  Jones  of  Thetis  group.  The  third  day  we  tried  to 
cross  to  the  mainland,  but  the  ice  was  too  thin,  so  we  had  lo  camp  on 
another  island.  A  strong  east  wind  which  arose  thai  night  opened  up 
the  ice  and  kept  us  imprisoned  on  the  island  for  a  week.  In  the  meantime 
the  Karluk  either  steamed  away  in  some  lead  which  o|UMied  up.  or  was 
carried  away  by  the  ice;  in  either  case  she  disappeared.  Sepiember  2S 
we  were  able  to  cross  to  the  mainland,  and  spent  the  next  ihree  da>s  in 
a  vain  search  for  caribou.  Our  provisions  were  running  low.  despite  the 
fad  ihal  we  had  shot  a  large  seal  on  ihc  island,  so  we  had  \o  mo\e 
either  east  or  west.  We  came  eastward  and  reached  Cape  Sm>  ihe  ( )clober 
12.  where  we  have  remained  as  Mr.  Brower's  guests  e\er  since. 

"We  came  awav  very  ill-pro\ided  for  a  long  sled  trip,  and  of  course 
wilhoul  winter  clothing  of  an>  kind.  llowe\er.  we  ha\e  been  i>uirilling 
here,  fhc  Alaskn  and  Miirv  Sachs  got  as  far  as  C'olhson  point,  wc 
learned  here,  and  it  was  jii imposed  lo  draw  ihem  up  for  the  winter.  We 
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leave  to  join  them,  Wilkins,  myself,  and  two  Eskimo,  to-morrow.  Mr. 
Stefansson  and  McConnell  come  later;  we  wait  for  them  at  Cape 
Halkett.  With  them  a  half-caste  boy  from  here,  Alfred  Hobson,  is 
coming,  and  he  and  I  are  to  spend  the  winter  with  the  Eskimo  at  Cape 
Halkett.  while  the  others  go  on  to  join  the  Alaska.  The  boy  is  about 
fifteen  and  speaks  both  Eskimo  and  English,  so  he  is  to  be  my  interpreter, 
but  spend  most  of  his  time  fox-trapping. 

"There  are  left  on  the  Karliik,  Malloch,  Mamen,  Mackay,  Murray, 
McKinlay,  and  Beuchat.  All  were  well.  Beuchat  was  working  at  Eskimo 
grammar  with  the  aid  of  Petitot's  and  Thalbitzer's  works.  He  had  also 
compiled  a  short  vocabulary  from  the  Eskimo  on  board.  The  Karluk 
tied  up  to  a  cake  of  ice  one  day  off  Cross  island  and  we  went  ashore. 
In  some  Eskimo  ruins  there  we  found  one  or  two  interesting  articles 
which  we  took  on  board.  Beuchat  has  a  brief  report  written  out.  I 
myself  have  collected  a  number  of  cat-cradle  figures,  and  am  working 
at  the  language,  besides  making  notes  of  everything  of  interest. 

"The  skulls,  etc.,  which  were  sent  from  Point  Barrow  through  Mr. 
Brower  were  placed  on  the  schooner  Transit,  which  was  driven  ashore 
5  miles  south  of  here.  Mr.  Brower  recovered  the  cases  and  they  will  be 
sent  down  next  summer." 

The  last  heard  from  Mr.  Jenness  was  from  Cape  Halkett,  in  northern 
Alaska,  under  date  of  December  2,  1913.  He  writes  in  part:  'T  am  living 
with  two  Eskimo  families  here  about  80  miles  east  of  Point  Barrow. 
When  I  wrote  last  I  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  with  the  cinematogra- 
pher,  Wilkins,  for  a  small  fishing  lake,  four  hours'  journey  from  here. 
It  was  October  27  when  we  left  Barrow,  and  we  did  not  reach  the  lake 
until  November  8,  being  caught  in  a  blizzard  in  the  middle  of  Smith 
bay,  and,  after  one  night  in  a  tent  on  the  ice,  being  compelled  to  shelter 
in  an  Eskimo  house  for  three  days.  Mr.  Stefansson  had  told  us  that  he 
would  leave  very  soon  after  us  and  probably  reach  the  lake  about 
November  7.  Two  Eskimo  families  were  living  at  the  lake  when  we 
arrived,  but  one  left  the  following  morning,  and  the  other  a  few  days 
later.  We  waited  at  the  lake  until  November  21,  when  Mr.  Stefansson 
arrived  just  before  midnight  with  McConnell  and  Alfred  Hobson,  the 
half-caste  boy  of  fifteen  from  Point  Barrow,  whom  we  had  engaged  as 
my  interpreter.  Mr.  Stefansson,  with  McConnell,  Wilkins,  and  two 
Eskimo,  left  this  place  on  November  24  to  go  east  to  the  Alaska  and 
Mary  Sachs.  Since  then  I  have  heard  nothing,  for  there  are  no  Eskimo 
along  their  route  —  at  least  not  until  they  reach  Flaxman  island. 
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"The  two  families  with  whom  1  am  sla\mg  are  mlaiKl  liskimo  Irom 
the  Colville  River  region,  and  ha\e  eome  less  into  eonlael  vsilh  ihe 
whites  than  most  of  the  l-skimo  here.  One  o\'  them.  Aliik.  was  repiiled 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  old  songs  and  traditions,  but  is  said 
likewise  to  be  unwilling  to  talk  about  them,  lie  is  eertainK  an  e.xperi 
at  cats'-cradles  and  has  ahead\  taught  me  a  number,  with  three  or  Univ 
songs  that  accompany  them. 

"Our  home  is  a  one-roomed  house  made  of  dritUvood.  abi)ul  12  leel 
h\  15  feet,  with  a  slightly  gabled  rcn^f  and  a  passage  of  snow  blocks 
laid  o\er  a  frame-work  of  sticks.  There  are  {\\o  l-.skimo  with  their  wives 
and  fne  children,  besides  Asecaq,  A.  Ilobson,  and  myself.  In  conse- 
quence there  is  not  much  spare  room.  They  are  very  kind  to  me  and  I 
am  feeling  very  comfortable.  Mr.  Stefansson  left  me  a  sled  and  six  dogs, 
and  some  three  hundred  pounds  of  food.  Most  of  this  is  cached  at  a 
place  a  day's  journey  away,  where  our  nearest  neighbours  live,  and  a 
stranded  whale  will  furnish  dog-meat.  A  sled  is  to  come  from  the  Alusku 
and  bring  me  a  further  supply  of  food  and  some  other  things  as  soon 
as  possible.  1  expect  it  some  time  in  January.  If  all  goes  well  I  shall  slay 
among  the  Eskimo  until  June  or  the  early  part  of  July,  and  then  ioin 
the  ships  in  time  to  go  eastward  to  Coronation  gulf. 

"While  writing  this,  it  has  been  arranged  that  we  go  lo-morrtnv  to 
bring  in  my  stores  with  some  belonging  to  my  hosts.  The  place  is  about 
20  miles  away  and  it  is  said  that  a  woman  living  there  is  to  go  to  Vo\n\ 
Barrow  at  Christmas.  I  am  taking  this  letter  to  send  by  her... 

"Nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  Karluk  as  yet." 

[Also  included  in  this  report  were  the  following:  "On  Iroquois  Work. 
1913,"  F.W.  Waugh.  p.  364;  "On  Iroquois  Work,  1913-  1^)14."  A.  A. 
Goldenweiser,  pp.  365  —  372;  "On  Malecite  and  Micmac  Work.  I'^>13." 
W.  H.  Mechling,  p.  373;  "On  Ojibwa  Work,  1913,"  \\  Kadin.  p.  3^4; 
and  "On  Work  among  Northern  Athabaskan  Tribes,  1913."  J.  .\.  Ma- 
son, pp.  375  — 376. J 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Siininiary  Report  of  the  (ico/oiinul  Survey. 
Department  of  Mines,  for  the  Calendar  Year  I^H.k  355  "^6^;  "^77  ■;70 
(Ottawa,  1914). 
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Ethnology  and  Linguistics 
Staff 

In  the  course  of  the  year  Mr.  F.  H.  S.  Knowles  received  a  permanent 
Civil  Service  appointment  as  physical  anthropologist  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Division  of  the  Geological  Survey.  The  Anthropological  Division 
as  at  present  constituted  thus  consists  of  three  sections:  Ethnology  and 
Linguistics  in  charge  of  E.  Sapir,  Archaeology  in  charge  of  H.  I.  Smith, 
and  Physical  Anthropology  in  charge  of  F.  H.  S.  Knowles. 

Museum 

Exhibits.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  facilities  for  exhibition  it  has  been 
impossible  to  add  extensively  to  the  exhibits  as  reported  on  for  1913, 
although  there  is  more  than  enough  museum  material  available  for  at 
least  one  other  anthropological  hall.  Two  temporary  cases  containing 
Montagnais  specimens  have  been  added  to  the  Anthropological  Hall. 
A  number  of  striking  objects  of  ethnological  interest  have  been  placed 
on  top  of  the  cases  in  addition  to  those  already  enumerated  for  1913. 
These  embrace  a  Labrador  Eskimo  kayak,  a  large  double-face  Nootka 
mask,  a  Haida  image  of  an  eagle,  and  a  Haida  house  model.  The 
Iroquois  exhibit  has  been  completely  labelled.  A  special  British  Colum- 
bia basketry  exhibit,  chiefly  from  the  Thompson  River  Indians,  has 
been  installed  in  the  entrance  hall  of  the  museum. 

Accessions  of  Ethnological  Specimens.  Nearly  1 ,700  ethnological  ob- 
jects obtained  either  by  gift,  by  purchase  in  the  course  of  regular  field 
work  of  the  Division,  or  by  purchase  of  material  not  directly  obtained 
in  connexion  with  field  work,  have  been  added  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  the  collections  of  the  museum. 

The  ethnological  specimens  obtained  in  the  course  of  regular  field 
work  for  the  Survey  [include  the  following  obtained]  by  E.  Sapir:  83 
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Nootka  specimens  tVom  Alberm.  B.C  .;   1   (\)asl  Salish  s|H.viincii  lioin 
Alberni.  B.C.;  1  Thompson  Salish  specimen  I'rom  Spences  Bridge.  B.C. 

lilhnok^gical  material  purchased  otherwise  than  m  course  o\  Held 
work  embraces  |lhe  lollowine  t)biameil  through  l*..  Sapir):  from  l-rank 
W'ilhams.  Alberni.  B.C.,  7  Nootka  specimens. 

Pholoiiniphic  l\ork.  A  considerable  number  o\'  photoiji.iptis  ot  clli- 
nological  interest  ha\e  been  added  to  the  Hies  o\  the  l)i\isii>n.  I  he  gills 
[include  the  folKnxinu  oblanied  ihiouLih  I*.  Sapir|:  from  C.  F.  New- 
combe.  N'ictona.  B.C..  IS  Nootka  photographs;  and  from  .1.  .\.  Cox, 
Alberni.  B.C.,  4  Nootka  photographs. 

The  ethnological  photographs  taken  b\  members  of  the  antiiropolog- 
ical  staff  and  by  the  Photographic  Department  of  the  Museum  (include 
the  following]  by  E.  Sapir;  47  Nootka  jihotographs  from  Alberni.  H.C 
I172J  ^ 

Phonoi^ruph  Rccon/s.  Phonograph  records  received  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  a  result  of  ethnological  field  work  undertaken  b\  the  Survey 
[include  the  following]  by  E.  Sapir;  25  Nootka  records  fri>m  .Alberni. 
B.C.;  2  Nootka  phonograph  records  purchased  from  frank  W  illianis. 
Alberni.  B.C. 


Field  Work  and  Research 

in  .lanuary  and  February,  E.  Sapir  concluded  a  period  o\'  Hnc  months 
of  field  work,  begun  in  the  autumn  o\'  1913,  among  the  Nootka  Indians 
oi'  the  west  coast  of  Vancouxer  island.  This  was  in  continuation  o\'  field 
work  carried  on  among  the  same  Indians  in  1911)  (see  Summar\  Report 
for  1910).  The  same  tribes  were  investigated  as  in  the  pre\ious  field 
trip,  namely  the  Ts'ish'a'ath  and  the  llopach'as'ath.  at  present  living 
within  a  short  distance  of  Alberni.  Further  material  uas  obtained  on 
the  Nootka  language,  and  a  large  series  of  Nootka  texts  dealing  with 
mythology  and  various  ethnologic  topics  was  recorded.  This  text  ma- 
terial, with  the  supplementary  texts  referred  to  belou,  cmers  abtnil 
1,250  pages  of  manuscript.  Considerable  informatitMi  uas  obtained  on 
social  organization  (t\pes  and  inheritance  o\'  pri\ileges.  names,  pol- 
latches,  seating  at  potlatches.  and  man\  other  aspects  o\'  this  subjecl). 
on  religion  (secret  rituals,  supernatural  beings,  religious  beliefs),  and  on 
other  ethnological  matters.  A  number  of  ceremonies  were  witnessed  and 
careful  notes  taken  during  their  performance,  the  nu>st  interesting  ol 
these  beinu  a  docloriivj  ceremoiu.  known  as  Is'avek.  that  had  not  lx*en 
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performed  among  these  Indians  for  many  years  past.  A  series  of  face 
paintings  and  other  drawings  were  made  by  Indian  informants,  and 
valuable  information  on  religion  and  ceremonials  obtained  in  connexion 
with  them.  The  Division  now  possesses  over  200  distinct  Nootka  face 
paintings.  Several  phonograph  records  were  made,  chiefly  in  connexion 
with  songs  occurring  in  legends,  and  an  ethnological  collection  made, 
chiefly  of  ceremonial  objects.  Instruction  was  given  two  of  the  more 
inteUigent  interpreters,  Alex.  Thomas  and  Frank  Williams,  in  the  pho- 
netic recording  of  their  own  language.  This  proved  of  inestimable  value, 
as  in  this  way  supplementary  text  material  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Nootka  Indians  in  the  absence  of  the  investigator.  The  nature  of  the 
supplementary  material  of  this  sort  already  received,  will  be  indicated 
below.  Mr.  Sapir  undertook  in  the  course  of  the  year  a  special  investi- 
gation of  the  possible  linguistic  affiliation  between  the  Athabaskan, 
Haida,  and  Tlingit  languages,  hitherto  generally  considered  as  forming 
independent  stocks.  The  result  of  this  investigation  was  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  genetic  unity  of  these  three  groups  of  languages.  A  paper 
on  the  "Na-dene  Languages,"  embodying  the  results  of  this  research,  is 
well  under  way. 

C.  M.  Barbeau  took  a  brief  trip  to  the  Huron  Indians  of  Lorette, 
whom  he  had  visited  several  times  in  the  past,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  series  of  French  Canadian  tales  current  among  these  Indians. 
This  was  done  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  influence, 
if  any,  European  folk-lore  has  exerted  on  the  content  and  form  of  native 
mythology.  Further  ethnological  collections  were  obtained  at  the  same 
time.  The  greater  part  of  the  year  was  taken  up  in  preparing  for 
publication  an  extended  paper  on  "Huron  and  Wyandot  Mythology." 
This  monograph  is  now  completed.  [173] 

F.  W.  Waugh  spent  a  short  period  of  time  among  the  Iroquois  Indians 
of  Six  Nations  Reserve,  Ontario,  the  work  done  in  1914  being  an 
amplification  of  material  previously  obtained.  Most  of  the  time  was 
taken  up  with  medicine  and  ideas  relating  thereto,  also  with  general 
Iroquois  medical  ideas  and  folk-lore.  Some  additional  information  was 
also  obtained  regarding  goods  and  food  preparation,  games,  tanning, 
and  other  handicrafts.  A  number  of  specimens  were  collected,  some  of 
them  very  old.  A  special  feature  of  the  trip  was  the  taking  of  two 
Iroquois  face  masks,  and  three  Iroquois  head  and  shoulder  casts,  all  on 
the  living. 

P.  Radin  continued  his  work  among  the  Ojibwa  of  various  parts  of 
Ontario  and  adjoining  regions  of  the  United  States,  about  a  month 
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being  spent  among  the  Northern  Saiilleaiix  oi  Uniano.  The  work  among 
the  Ojibwa  during  1914  was  limited  in  the  mam  to  iranslalmg  the 
syllabic  texts  on  mythology  and  ethnology  obtained  in  the  previous  year 
and  in  the  early  part  of  1914.  Part  of  the  lime  was  also  spent  m  obtaining 
additional  grammatical  data.  The  greater  part  of  the  year  was  taken  up 
by  Mr.  Radin  in  working  up  for  publication  by  the  Survey  a  numlxrr 
of  monographs  based  on  material  obtained  for  the  Survey.  These  papers 
embrace:  "Literary  Aspects  of  North  American  Mythology/"  which  is 
almost  finished;  a  paper  on  "The  hthnology  o'i  the  Ojibwa  of  south- 
eastern Ontario."  which  is  well  under  way;  and  a  second  set  of '"Ojibwa 
Myths/"  on  which  considerable  work  has  been  done.  A  special  paper 
on  "Ojibwa  Religion"  and  a  series  of  "Ojibwa  Te.xts"  have  also  been 
started. 

A.  A.  Goldenweiser  spent  a  period  of  about  two  and  one-half  nu>nths 
among  the  Iroquois  Indians  o'i  New  York  State.  Part  o'i  this  lime  was 
taken  up  with  the  Seneca  and  Onondaga  Reservations.  The  greater  part 
of  the  season,  however,  was  spent  among  the  Tuscarora  at  Leuislim, 
New  York.  The  list  of  Tuscarora  names  pre\  iously  obtained  was  am- 
plified, and  a  good  start  made  on  their  translation.  The  total  number 
of  Tuscarora  individual  names  now  recorded  approaches  500.  about 
half  of  which  are  translated.  Data  on  the  social  system  o\'  ihc  luscarora 
were  obtained,  including  a  genealogy  embracing  with  marriages  some 
800  individuals.  The  terms  of  relationship  were  recorded  and  the  system, 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  five  other  League  tribes,  was 
carefully  studied.  Some  interesting  data  were  collected  on  clan  origins. 
Miscellaneous  data  on  medicines  and  magic  were  secured,  and  several 
historic  traditions  and  myths  were  recorded  in  English. 

Toward  the  last  of  May,  E.  W.  Hawkes  left  for  field  work  among  the 
Eskimo  of  Labrador.  While  the  northern  coasts  were  blocked  with  ice. 
a  thorough  exploration  of  Hamilton  inlet  and  Sandwich  ba\  was  un- 
dertaken to  ascertain  definitely  the  present  southern  limit  o\  l.skimo 
culture,  and  considerable  ethnological  material  was  obtained.  Later  the 
east  coast  was  carefully  surveyed  to  C\ipe  Chidles.  and  further  ethno- 
logical specimens  obtained;  but  particular  attention  was  paid  to  ar- 
chaeological remains  o\^  the  ancient  l-skimo  and  Tornit  cultures.  On 
August  2.  Mr.  Hawkes  joined  the  Carnegie  Magnetic  expedition  from 
Washington,  D.C..  and  was  then  able  to  extend  operations  to  Hudson 
strait  and  bay.  Both  sides  of  the  strait  and  ba>  were  visited,  including 
the  little-known  east  coast  of  Hudson  ba\  as  far  south  as  Capo  Dufferin. 
Coast  island,  and  southern  Bairiii  island.   Inlcresimg  specimens  were 
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obtained  iVom  this  district  and  Chesterfield  inlet.  As  a  result,  the  Mu- 
seum has  a  complete  ethnological  and  archaeological  Labrador  Eskimo 
collection,  with  interesting  comparative  specimens  from  neighbouring 

tribes. 

W.  1).  Wallis  spent  nearly  four  months  in  southern  Manitoba,  study- 
ine  the  Dakota  (Sioux)  tribe.  Two  reservations  were  visited,  that  at 
Portage-la-Prairie,  and  that  at  Griswold.  A  number  of  specimens  were 
collected  lor  the  Museum,  principally  of  leather  and  bead  work,  and  a 
number  of  photographs  were  secured.  The  Dakota  were  found  to  be  a 
conservative  people,  rich  in  ethnological  data  and  in  material  culture. 
.Attention  was  given  mainly  to  the  dance  and  ceremonial  organizations, 
and  of  several  of  these  a  long  and  fully  representative  account  was 
obtained,  though  owing  rather  to  lack  of  opportunity  than  of  procurable 
data,  no  account  was  obtained  of  some  [174]  five  or  six  such  associations. 
A  fairly  complete  description  of  the  Sun  Dance  and  of  the  Medicine 
Society  was  procured.  Several  medicine  bags  were  collected,  and  songs 
describing  the  uses  pertaining  to  each  were  obtained.  Incomplete  notes 
were  taken  down  on  various  phases  of  the  social  organization,  such  as 
birth  and  death  rights,  naming  customs,  war  honours,  and  others.  Many 
myths  and  stories  were  recorded  in  translation,  including  the  complete 
cycle  of  Spider  myths,  and  information  on  religious  concepts  and  prac- 
tices was  procured  as  far  as  this  was  possible.  Over  fifty  songs  were 
recorded  and  taken  in  text. 

Since  last  reported  on,  three  letters  have  been  received  from  D. 
Jenness,  ethnologist  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  expedition.  These  are  dated 
February  27,  1914,  from  Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  May  30,  1914,  from 
Barter  island,  and  July  30,  1914,  from  the  Mary  Sachs.  A  report  of 
progress,  covering  the  period  from  September,  1913,  to  July,  1914,  has 
also  been  received.  Anthropological  work  was  undertaken  at  this  time 
under  exceptionally  difficult  circumstances,  one  of  the  most  serious 
handicaps  being  the  loss  of  anthropometric  instruments  and  of  many 
anthropological  books  on  the  Karluk.  However,  encouraging  progress 
was  made  on  several  phases  of  ethnological  work  at  Harrison  bay, 
Collinson  point,  and  at  the  Alaska-Canada  boundary  line.  Considerable 
attention  was  paid  to  Eskimo  linguistics.  A  close  study  was  also  made 
both  among  the  Barrow  natives  and  among  the  Eskimos  to  the  eastward 
of  the  game  of  cat's  cradle,  more  than  one  hundred  different  figures 
being  recorded,  many  of  these  being  accompanied  by  chants.  Some 
variants  from  Eskimo  of  different  regions  were  also  obtained,  for  by 
happy  coincidence  there  was  a  woman  at  Collinson  point  from  Cape 
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Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  luiniher  o\  Siberian  nalises  from  the  steam 
whaler  Bclva/ciT,  \iimmcd  in  llie  ice  o\'\'  Mainiuig  po\n[.  li  is  hoped  that 
ihese  and  further  researches  m  the  same  chrection  will  help  to  throw 
some  light  on  the  piohlem  o\'  the  dilTusion  o['  the  dilTerent  branches  ol' 
the  liskimo  race.  A  set  of  ethnological  notes  sent  to  the  Sur\e\  b\  Mr. 
Jenness  ha\e  been  recei\ed  by  the  Division.  I^robably  the  most  important 
anthropological  work  done  by  Mr.  Jenness  during  the  summer  was  the 
careful  archaeological  studs  of  the  remains  on  Barter  island.  There  were 
formerls  two  settlements  on  Barter  island,  one  on  the  western  sandspit. 
the  cnher  and  larger  on  the  eastern.  Of  the  sixteen  ruins  on  the  former, 
fne  were  e.\ca\ated  independently  by  an  Fiskimo  who  had  in  pre\ious 
years  dug  spoiadicallx  at  \arious  places  along  the  coast  and  sold  his 
specimens  to  stray  white  collectors;  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Jenness  pur- 
chased almost  all  the  objects  that  had  been  unearthed.  The  remaining 
eleven  sites  were  excavated  by  Mr.  Jenness,  one  onl\  being  left  unfinished 
because  the  Hoor,  though  it  had  lain  exposed  for  a  week,  still  remained 
fro/en.  On  the  eastern  sandspit  thirty-seven  ruins  were  completels  e\- 
caxated.  In  ten  others  the  floor  was  reached,  while  about  fifteen  re- 
mained untouched.  Further,  a  large  settlement  was  inxestigated  on  a 
sandspit  some  3  miles  west  of  Barter  island.  Here  many  of  the  ruins 
had  been  ransacked  b\  the  l-skimo  themsehes.  but  Mr.  Jenness  cxca- 
\ated  about  twelve  either  wholly  or  in  part  in  order  to  discover  their 
relation  to  the  ruins  on  Barter  island.  Detailed  notes  were  made  o\'  the 
principal  objects  discovered  in  each  ruin,  with  rough  plans  o\  the 
settlements  themselves  and  of  the  individual  rums.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  keep  the  remains  separate  with  a  \iew  to  ascertaining  whether 
the  sandspits  had  been  occupied  at  dilTerent  periods  or  not.  The  large 
archaeological  collection  thus  obtained  by  Mr.  Jenness  was  shipped  b\ 
him  to  the  Survey  and  has  been  received  by  the  Dixision. 

The  disastrous  outcome  of  that  part  of  the  Canadian  .Arctic  expedition 
which  drifted  on  the  Karliik  iinohed  the  death  in  the  earlier  part  o^  the 
year  o\^  Henri  Beuchat,  one  of  the  two  anthropologists  on  the  expedition. 
In  M.  Beuchat,  the  scientific  world  has  lost  one  of  its  foremost  Amer- 
icanists. 
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Publications 

Manuscripts  Received.  A  number  of  manuscripts  of  ethnological  in- 
icrcsi  were  obtained  during  the  year  as  gifts. 

Several  manuscripts  have  been  turned  in  to  the  Division  as  a  result 
of  research  work  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geological 

Survey. 

Ethnological  Manuscripts  Purchased  in  the  Course  of  the  Year.  From 
Frank  Williams,  Alberni,  B.C.:  "Raven  and  Snipe,"  Nootka  text,  man- 
uscript of  3  pages  (MS.  53).  From  Alex  Thomas,  Alberni,  B.C.:  Names 
of  Nootka  months,  manuscript  of  1  page  (MS.  50);  "Speech  of  Thanks 
to  Kyuquot  Indians,"  Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  5  pages  (MS.  50a); 
'Adventures  of  Sixnatc,"  Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  10  pages 
(MS.  50b):  "Capture  of  Whale  during  Famine,  and  Whaling  Customs," 
Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  21  pages  (MS.  50c);  Invitation  speech, 
Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  12  pages  (MS.  50d);  "Marriage  of  Mink," 
Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  8  pages  (MS.  50e);  "Fight  about  Hunting 
Grounds  between  Chiefs  of  Lice  People  and  Wolf  People,"  Nootka  Text, 
manuscript  of  7  pages  (MS.  50f);  Speech  given  by  Tlutasi's,  Nootka 
text,  manuscript  of  3  pages  (MS.  50g);  "Myth  of  Stealing  of  Children," 
Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  22  pages  (MS.  50h);  "Ucluelet  Bands  and 
Seating,"  manuscript  of  10  pages  (MS.  50k);  "Ucluelet  War  Story," 
Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  148  pages  (MS.  501);  "War  Waged  by  Uclue- 
lets  and  Clayoquots  against  Hach'a'ath,"  Nootka  text,  manuscript  of 
24  pages  (MS.  50m);  "War  between  Ucluelets  and  Uchucklesits," 
Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  50  pages  (MS.  50n);  Invitation  speech, 
Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  2  pages  (MS.  50o).  From  Alex  Thomas  and 
Douglas  Thomas,  Alberni,  B.C.:  16  pages  of  Nootka  Indian  face  paint- 
ings with  68  accompanying  pages  in  explanation  of  these  (MS.  50i). 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Summary  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  Mines,  for  the  Calendar  Year  1914,  168-177.  (Ottawa, 
1915). 


Annual  Report,  Anthropological  Division.  ( icoloLiical 
Sur\'c\  of  Canada.  \^)\5 

Hlhnology  and  Linguistics 
Museum 

Exhibits.  Owing  to  continued  lack  of  facilities  lor  exhibition,  the 
museum  exhibits  in  anthropology  have  remained  practicall\  unchanged 
throughout  the  year.  The  most  striking  ethnological  additions  are  a 
Chipevwan  birch-bark  canoe,  an  Athabaskan  skin  canoe  from  ^'ukon 
Territory,  and  a  Tsimshian  house  model,  which  have  been  placed  abo\e 
three  of  the  cases;  a  small  Kwakiutl  totem-pole,  a  small  Tsimshian 
totem-pole,  and  five  fragments  of  Tsimshian  painted  house  boards, 
which  have  been  placed  on  one  of  the  walls  o\'  the  hall;  and  a  large 
Tsimshian  oulachen  net,  which  has  been  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  A 
special  collection  of  native  types  of  snowshow  (embracing  fifteen  pairs 
from  different  tribes  of  the  Dominion)  has  also  been  installed  on  another 
of  the  walls. 

The  Montagnais  collection  has  been  labelled  in  part.  A  Canadian 
Sioux  painted  tipi  with  porcupine-quill  ornaments  has  been  placed  ow 
exhibition  in  the  tower  hall  on  the  same  V^oov. 

Accessions  of  I-Jhno/oi^icd/  Specimens.  Over  eleven  hundred  ethnolog- 
ical objects  obtained  either  by  gift,  by  purchase  in  the  course  o\'  regular 
field  work  of  the  division,  or  by  purchase  of  material  not  directl\ 
obtained  in  connexion  with  field  work,  have  been  added  in  the  course 
of  the  year  to  the  collections  of  the  Museum.  This  represents  a  falling 
off  in  comparison  with  previous  years,  a  falling  off  due  primarih  to  the 
necessity  induced  by  the  Ruropean  war  of  econcMiii/ing  in  expenditures. 
However,  the  large  collection  of  .1.  .\.  Teit  (Athabaskan  tribes  o\'  British 
Columbia),  obtained  for  the  Sur\e\  in  the  course  o\'  the  \ear.  has  m>l 
yet  arrived  at  the  time  of  writing.  There  is  also  due  a  large  ethnological 
collection  made  for  the  Sur\ey  among  the  C\>pper  1-skimo  by  1).  .lenness. 
of  the  Canadian  Arctic  expedition.  |266] 

Ethnological  specimens  jturctiased  otherwise  than  m  ccuirse  oi  field 
work  [included  the  following]  from  Irank  Williams.  Alberni.  B.C.:  1 
Nootka  mask  from  .Mberni.  B.C. 
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Photogmpf^i^'  Work.  [267]  The  ethnological  photographs  taken  or 
purchased  for  the  Survey  by  members  of  the  anthropological  staff  and 
by  the  photographic  department  [include  the  following]  by  E.  Sapir:  25 
Alaskan  Eskimo  photographs  (purchased);  1  Siberian  Eskimo  photo- 
graph (purchased):  4  Tlingit  photographs  (purchased). 

[268]  Fortv-three  lantern  slides  of  West  Coast  Indians  and  specimens. 


Field  Work  and  Research 

In  the  course  of  the  year  E.  Sapir  continued  work  on  his  monograph 
"The  Na-dene  Languages,"  referred  to  in  the  Summary  Report  for  1914. 
As  this  work  has  grown  under  his  hands  and  will  eventually  form  a 
rather  large  memoir,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  present  a  preliminary 
report,  embodying  the  main  results  of  the  work,  to  the  American 
Anthropologist.  'The  Na-dene  Languages,  A  Preliminary  Report"  was 
accordingly  pubHshed  in  that  journal  (N.S.,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  534  —  558). 
During  February  a  number  of  chiefs  from  Nass  River,  British  Columbia, 
visited  Ottawa  on  government  business.  Opportunity  presented  itself  to 
obtain  valuable  information  on  Nass  River  social  organization  from  the 
best  informed  of  these  Indians,  information  which  has  been  embodied 
in  the  form  of  a  bulletin  on  "The  Social  Organization  of  the  Nass  River 
Indians,"  published  during  the  year.  In  connexion  with  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Anthropological  Association  at  San  Francisco,  to  which 
Mr.  Sapir  was  appointed  as  delegate  of  the  Geological  Survey,  an 
important  methodological  problem  presented  itself  in  regard  to  the 
chronological  reconstruction  of  aboriginal  American  culture.  The  prob- 
lem turned  out  to  be  a  fruitful  one,  and  has  been  worked  up  by  Mr. 
Sapir  in  the  form  of  a  memoir  entitled  "Time  Perspective  in  Aboriginal 
American  Culture,  a  Study  in  Method,"  which  will  be  pubHshed  in  the 
near  future.  A  beginning  was  made  on  the  preparation  for  publication 
of  those  Nootka  texts  that  refer  to  legendary  family  history.  These,  with 
translations  and  editorial  comments  will  make  up  an  extensive  memoir. 
The  large  body  of  other  Nootka  texts,  including  miscellaneous  tales  and 
such  as  refer  to  ethnological  matters,  will  be  worked  up  for  publication 
as  separate  sets. 

C.  M.  Barbeau  spent  a  period  of  three  months  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  at  Port  Simpson,  B.C.,  on  Tsimshian  field  work.  An  intensive 
study  of  the  social  organization  in  its  static  aspect  was  undertaken  of 
nme  or  ten  Tsimshian  tribes  formerly  Uving  along  the  Skeena  river  and 
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on  the  adjacent  coast.  As  complete  a  survey  as  possible  \\as  made  ol" 
the  details  o\'  organization  of  these  tribes,  a  considerable  number  of 
legends  bearing  on  the  crests  being  collected  in  the  course  of  the  work. 
Consideiahlc  allenlioii  was  paid  U)  the  arlistic  representation  among 
these  Indians  of  their  crests.  Mr.  Barbeau  also  collected  a  large  number 
ol"  museum  specimens  and  photographs  bearing  on  the  culture  of  the 
Tsimshian  Indians.  On  the  return  to  Ottawa  the  material  in  the  i'ro\m- 
cial  museum  al  \  iclt^iia.  B.C..  and  the  field  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  Chicago.  111.,  that  is  o\'  interest  for  a  study  of  the  Tsimshian,  was 
carefully  examined  and  in  part  photographed.  During  the  summer,  Mr. 
Barbeau  spent  three  weeks  in  the  collection  oi'  folk-tales  among  the 
French  Canadians  oi'  Kamouraska  county,  Quebec.  ()\er  si.xty  folk- 
tales were  collected,  in  addition  lo  those  already  obtained  m  U^I4,  I  he 
field  thus  opened  up  proved  unexpectedly  rich  and  \aluable  and  is 
obviousl\  destined  to  throw  considerable  light  on  the  interrelations  of 
European  and  aboriginal  folk-lore.  As  a  Inst  instalment  towards  the 
scientific  stud\  by  Mr.  Barbeau  of  French  Canadian  folk-lore,  he  has 
prepared  a  memoir  of  French  Canadian  folk-tales  to  be  published  by 
the  American  Folk-Lorc  Society.  By  request  of  the  Dominion  Parks 
Commission,  the  Division  of  Anthropology  undertook  to  prepare  a 
popular  guide-book  to  the  study  of  the  Indians  formerl\  inhabiting  the 
region  now  occupied  by  the  Rocky  Mountains  parks  in  Alberta  and 
British  Columbia.  Mr.  Barbeau  undertook  the  actual  writing  o\'  the 
guide-book,  which  is  to  be  published  b\  the  commission. 

F.  W.  Waugh  spent  a  period  of  two  months  in  field  wi>rk  among  the 
Iroquois  oi"  Six  Nations  reser\e,  Ontario.  .\  ptirlion  o\'  the  lime  was 
spent  in  prosecuting  inquiries  along  a  number  o['  lines  suggested  b\  the 
work  of  previous  seasons.  The  greater  part  o(  the  time.  Iunse\er,  was 
taken  up  with  the  collection  of  f27()j  Iroquois  folk-lore  and  msthology. 
About  one  hundred  and  ihiilN  m\thological  and  other  tales  were  col- 
lected. This  material  is  also  of  ethnological  interest,  as  many  references 
to  witchcraft,  medicine,  divination,  hunting,  burial  and  other  ceremonial 
customs,  games,  food  preparation,  and  older  handicrafts  are  found  in 
it.  1  his  collection  o\'  \'o\k-\o\\\  like  sets  pie\iousl\  obtained  b\  the 
division  for  other  eastern  tribes,  uill  e\enluall\  help  in  throwing  much 
light  on  the  relation  between  iMiropean  and  abi>riginal  folk-lore.  A 
number  of  valuable  museum  specimens  was  also  obtained  b\  Mr  Waugh 
in  the  course  oi'  the  summer. 

P.  Radin  continued  lo  work  up  his  manuscript  on  ()iibwa  material, 
for  publication  b\  the  Sui"\e>.   1  he  general  i^apei"  on  ()|ihwa  ethiu>logy. 
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referred  to  in  the  report  for  1914,  is  now  completed,  also  the  second  set 
of  Ojibvva  myths  there  mentioned.  Further  progress  was  made  on  the 
special  paper  devoted  to  Ojibwa  religion  and  on  the  series  of  Ojibwa 

texts. 

J.  A.  Teit  spent  a  period  of  four  months  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  in  continuing  his  ethnological  reconnaissances  among  the  Ath- 
abaskan  tribes  of  British  Columbia  and  Yukon  Territory.  A  good  deal 
of  intensive  work  was  done  among  the  Kaska  Indians,  inhabiting  the 
Dease  River  country  between  Dease  lake  and  Liard  river.  The  ethno- 
logical results  include  data  on  tribal  divisions,  material  culture,  social 
organization,  and  mythology.  The  division  of  the  tribe  into  two  exog- 
amous  phratries.  Ravens  and  Wolves,  was  current  among  the  Kaska  as 
well  as  among  the  Tahltan,  though  not  as  much  emphasized  as  among 
the  latter.  The  latter  part  of  the  trip  was  spent  in  continuing  researches 
among  the  Tahltan  of  Telegraph  creek,  a  good  deal  of  new  information 
being  obtained  on  the  social  organization  of  this  tribe.  A  large  series  of 
phonograph  records  of  songs,  photographs,  and  ethnological  specimens 
was  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  trip. 

Canadian  Arctic  Expedition.  A  letter  dated  January  5,  1915,  from 
Bernard  harbour.  Coronation  gulf,  has  been  received  from  D.  Jenness, 
the  anthropologist  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  expedition.  It  speaks  of 
further  progress  in  ethnological  activity.  A  later  report  as  to  the  work 
of  the  southern  party,  however,  has  come  from  Dr.  R.  M.  Anderson, 
its  executive  head.  This  report  is  dated  July  29,  1915,  also  from  Bernard 
harbour.  The  portions  of  this  that  relate  to  anthropological  work  are 
here  quoted: 

"Ethnologically,  D.  Jenness  has  been  able  to  accompHsh  a  great  deal 
of  work  among  the  hitherto  little  known  groups  of  Eskimos  in  this 
region,  including  numbers  of  AkuHakattagmiut,  Haneragmiut,  Uallir- 
miut,  Puiblirmiut,  Pallirmiut,  and  Kogluktogmiut.  He  finds  that  these 
groups  are  not  as  definite  as  was  formerly  supposed,  in  fact  the  groups 
are  pretty  thoroughly  mixed,  both  by  intermarriages  and  by  families 
shifting  from  one  group  to  another,  nearly  every  group  containing 
individuals  from  other  groups  more  and  less  remote.  He  has  made  good 
progress  in  linguisfic  work  and  vocabularies,  made  fifty  or  more  gram- 
ophone records  of  various  Eskimo  songs  and  spoken  words  which  he 
has  had  repeatedly  reproduced  before  the  natives  so  that  he  could  get 
the  text  letter-perfect  and  translated  for  comparison  with  other  Eskimo 
dialects.  A  considerable  number  of  photographs  of  Eskimo  people  with 
their  life  and  customs,  have  also  been  made  by  Mr.  Jenness  and  other 
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members  of  the  parts.  Mr.  Jenness'  facility  iii  learmng  the  liskimo 
dialects  and  the  customs  of  the  people  has  been  o\'  iireat  service  lo  the 
e\peditii>n  in  many  ways.  He  made  many  trips  in  the  winter,  lo  the 
islands  in  the  sliait  and  lo  \  iclona  islanti.  and  m  addition  to  his 
ethnographical  work,  usually  obtained  and  brought  home  to  the  station 
on  each  trip,  a  quantity  offish,  caribou,  or  seal  meat,  as  well  as  engaging 
with  nali\es  to  bring  more  meat  over.  While  at  the  station  Mr.  Jenness 
acted  practically  all  the  lime  as  interpreter  and  [271]  purchasing  agent 
oi'  the  parl\  in  trading  wilh  the  nalixes  for  fresh  and  dried  meal.  Ilsh. 
skins,  and  clothing.  In  doing  this  work  he  collected  a  large  number  of 
specimens  of  liskimo  tools,  weapons,  and  other  implements,  clothing 
o(  all  kinds,  stone  lamps,  and  pots,  a  collection  which  is  very  complete 
\'ov  this  region,  and  a  large  series  of  duplicates  o\'  man>  llimgs. 

"In  the  early  spring,  arrangements  were  made  for  Mr.  Jenness  [o 
spend  the  summer  with  the  Eskimos  in  the  heart  of  Victoria  island.  He 
had  a  good  quantity  of  provisions  hauled  across  Dolphin  and  Unit)n 
strait  in  early  April  and  cached  on  the  south  side  of  Victoria  island  for 
his  use  if  necessary  in  ihc  autumn.  He  engaged  a  middle-aged  liskimo 
named  Ikpukkuaq  (who  had  been  in  that  part  of  Victoria  island  before) 
together  with  his  family,  to  accompany  him  and  help  him  during  the 
summer,  Mr.  Jenness  supplying  the  man  with  a  rille  and  ammunition, 
which  together  with  a  tent  and  other  things  arc  lo  be  gi\en  him  if  he 
serves  Mr.  Jenness  faithfully  and  iciurns  wilh  him  in  ihe  autumn.  Mr. 
Jenness  started  on  April  13.  1915,  for  Victoria  island,  with  this  family 
of  Eskimos,  and  a  few  others  who  were  thinking  more  or  less  seriously 
about  joining  the  party.  They  started  about  the  time  the  barren  ground 
caribou  began  to  migrate  across  to  Victoria  island  in  numbers,  planning 
to  follow  the  caribou  migration  lUMlh  across  liic  Wollasion  jXMiinsula. 
then  go  up  to  the  head  ol"  Prince  Albert  sound,  ascend  a  large  ri\er  to 
a  large  lake  called  Tahieryuak.  in  the  interior  or  west  central  part  of 
Victoria  island.  When  the  snow  disappeared  lhe\  intended  lo  cache 
their  sleds,  either  at  the  iicad  o\'  Prince  .\lbcrl  sound  or  ai  ihe  lake,  and 
continue  iheir  journeys  during  the  summer  with  pack  dogs,  fhat  region 
is  the  summer  hunting  and  fishing  ground  o(  a  large  number  o(  the 
Kanghirmiut  (Eskimo  o\'  Prince  Albert  sound)  and  Mr.  Jenness  hopes 
to  gather  much  new  and  \aluable  ethnological  material  concerning  this 
hitherto  little  known  gri>up  o\'  Iskimos.  Mi.  Jenness  e.xpecls  to  li\e  with 
these  Eskimos  all  ihc  ciMning  siinimer.  and  rclurn  [o  the  smilh  side  of 
Victoria  island  in  ihe  auUimn.  folUuMiii:  ilie  caribou  lo  the  southward 
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again,  and  return  to  the  station  at  Bernard  harbour  as  soon  as  the  ice 
is  strong  enough  to  cross  Dolphin  and  Union  strait  in  the  autumn. 

"Mr.  Wilkins  brought  a  cinematograph  outfit  with  him  from  the 
northern  party's  base  on  Banks  island,  and  exposed  about  2,000  feet  of 
cinematograph  film,  principally  views  of  the  local  Eskimos.  He  also 
obtained  a  small  collection  of  Eskimo  clothing,  weapons,  and  instru- 
ments to  send  out  for  advertising  purposes.  Mr.  Wilkins  has  made  a 
very  good  series  of  portrait  studies  of  most  of  the  local  Eskimos,  men, 
women,  and  children,  in  full  view  and  in  profile,  for  Mr.  Jenness' 
ethnographical  work." 


Manuscripts  and  Publications 

Manuscripts  Received.  A  number  of  manuscripts  of  ethnological  in- 
terest were  obtained  during  the  year  as  gifts. 

Manuscripts  turned  in  to  the  division  as  a  result  of  field  work 
undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geological  Survey  include  E.  Sapir, 
'"A  Sketch  of  the  Social  Organization  of  the  Nass  River  Indians," 
manuscript  of  40  pages  (MS.  67a). 

Ethnological  manuscripts  purchased  in  the  course  of  the  year  [in- 
clude]: From  Alex  Thomas,  Alberni,  B.C.,  "Ucluelet  legend,"  Nootka 
text,  manuscript  of  105  pages  (MS.  50p);  '"owimhrni  as  a  whaler," 
Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  8  pages  (MS.  50q);  "Tom's  Wolf  ritual," 
Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  211  pages  (MS.  50r).  From  Frank  Wilhams, 
Alberni,  B.C.:  "Story  of  how  Kwafiyat  went  for  a  walk,"  Nootka  text, 
manuscript  of  4  pages  (MS.  70);  "Story  of  a  young  man  who  got  married 
and  became  angry,"  Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  2  pages  (MS.  70a). 

Manuscripts  Submit  ted  for  Publication.  In  the  course  of  the  year  papers 
submitted  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines  for  publicafion  by  the 
Division  [include]  E.  Sapir,  "A  Sketch  of  the  social  organizafion  of  the 
Nass  River  Indians"  (bullefin). 

Anthropological  Publications.  The  bulletins  published  in  1915  [include] 
E.  Sapir,  "A  sketch  of  the  social  organizafion  of  the  Nass  River  Indians" 
(Bullefin  19,  Anthropological  Series  No.  7). 

The  memoirs  published  in  1915  [include]  E.  Sapir,  "Abnormal  types 
of  speech  in  Nootka"  (Memoir  62,  Anthropological  Series  No.  5),  and 
[274]  "Noun  reduplication  in  Comox,  a  Sahsh  language  of  Vancouver 
Island"  (Memoir  63,  Anthropological  Series  No.  6). 
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Annual  Report,  Anthropological  Division,  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada,  1916 

Ethnology  and  Linguistics 

E.xhihits.  Owing  to  the  occupation  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum 
building  by  the  Dominion  Legislature,  the  hall  of  Canadian  anthropol- 
ogy has  had  to  be  closed  to  the  general  public.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  further  to  report  in  regard  to  anthropological  exhibits. 

Accessions  of  Ethnological  Specimens.  The  economy  enforced  by  war 
conditions  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Geological  Survey  to  restrict 
itself  to  the  purchase  of  a  relatively  small  number  of  ethnological  objects. 
Aside  from  D.  Jenness'  Eskimo  material,  the  total  number  of  ethnolog- 
ical specimens  obtained  either  by  gift,  by  purchase  in  the  course  of 
regular  field  work  of  the  division,  or  by  purchase  of  material  not 
obtained  directly  in  connexion  with  field  work,  barely  exceeds  one 
hundred.  A  large  shipment  was  obtained,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  of 
ethnological  and  archaeological  material,  resulting  from  the  Canadian 
Arctic  expedition,  D.  Jenness,  the  anthropologist  of  the  expedition,  being 
the  collector.  This  Eskimo  collection  is  a  very  extensive  one  and  illus- 
trates every  aspect  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the  natives  of  Coronation 
gulf  and  neighbouring  regions.  As  the  material  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely catalogued,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  precise  number  of  museum 
specimens  that  it  includes,  but  a  preliminary  survey  points  to  about 
2.500  ethnological  objects. 
[390] 


Field  Work  and  Research 

Anthropological  Data  Obtained  from  a  Deputation  of  Indian  Chiefs 
Visiting  Ottawa.  In  April  and  May,  1916,  a  deputation  of  two  Nass 
River  chiefs,  one  from  Ayansh,  the  other  from  Kincolith,  as  well  as  a 
deputation  of  chiefs  of  some  of  the  interior  tribes  of  British  Columbia 
(three  Shuswap,  one  Upper  Lillooet,  one  Lower  Lilloet,  one  Thompson 
River,  one  Okanagan,  and  one  Kootenay),  under  the  care  of  J.  A.  Teit, 
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of  SpciKc  Britliic,  B.C..  \isiiccl  Ollaua  on  govcrnincnl  business.  The 
opporlLinily  was  lakcn  by  ihc  anlhropolDgical  division  lo  obtain  such 
aiuhropological  inronnalioii  as  the  lime  al  the  disposal  of  the  Indian 
chiefs  made  feasible.  The  lesiilis  were  gratifying. 

Ralher  full  data  on  relationship  terms  were  obtained  lrt)m  si\  ot  tlie 
chiefs  by  1:.  Sapir.  The  tribes  investigated  were  ThompsDn  I<i\er.  I.il- 
looet,  Shuswap.  Okanagan,  Kootenay,  and  Nass  River. 

The  presence  of  two  well-informed  Nass  Ri\er  chiefs  from  distinct 
villages  pro\ed  a  gcHni  opportunity  for  C.  M.  Barbeau  io  supplement 
the  intensive  study  of  Tsimshian  social  organization  that  he  had  alreads 
undertaken  in  the  field.  The  information  obtained  on  three  of  the  Nass 
Ri\er  tribes  includes  plans  o\^  their  \ illages;  lists,  arranged  according  lo 
rank.  o(  the  families  and  oi'  their  subdivision  into  houses;  lists  of  crests 
belonging  to  each;  the  origin  and  relationship,  where  possible,  of  each 
family  with  foreign  tribes;  and  the  mapping  of  their  hunting,  fishing, 
and  fruit-gathering  lands.  In  a  few  cases  lists  of  individual  names  were 
also  taken  down.  Mr.  Barbeau  also  secured  some  special  information 
from  the  Thompson  River  chief  on  the  subject  i^f  tribal  and  indi\idual 
properly. 

F.  W.  Waugh  obtained  detailed  descriptions  of  several  Nass  Ri\er 
games,  including  lehal,  and  collected  several  interesting  LillcKKn.  Koo- 
lenay,  Okanagan,  and  Thompson  River  string  figures.  I  le  also  reccMded 
a  number  of  lehal  songs. 

The  visit  of  the  Indians  was  also  fruitful  for  physical  anlhropolDgy. 
A  detailed  series  of  physical  measurements  was  taken  c»n  nine  o\'  the 
chiefs  by  F.  H.  S.  Knowles.  Front,  three-quarters,  and  profile  views  were 
taken  of  each  individual,  and  special  photographs  o['  ihc  Thompson 
River,  Kootenay,  and  Nass  River  chiefs  in  full  tribal  costume.  Of  the 
Thompson  River  and  Kootenay  chiefs,  also,  colour  plates  were  taken. 
Finally,  face  masks  were  made  o\'  the  three  Shuswap  chiefs  and  the 
Lower  Lilloel  delegate,  while  head  and  shoulder  casts  were  taken  of  the 
Kootenay  and  Thompson  Ri\er  Indians. 


Field  and  Office  Work 

In  the  course  of  the  year  F.  Sapir  continued  work,  begun  in  the  past, 
on  the  large  collection  o\'  Nootka  famiK  and  origin  legends  obtained 
during  the  field  trips  o\'  I^MO  and  \^)\}  and  as  manuscripts  fiMwarded 
by  Alex  Thomas.  It  is  iniciulcd  lo  publish  this  large  biulv  k^\  material 
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as  a  set  of  annotated  texts  with  [391]  free  translations.  At  least  one  of 
the  longer  legends  will  also  be  given  with  interlinear  translation  for  the 
benefit  of  linguistic  students.  The  legendary  texts,  not  including  free 
translations,  which  have  been  prepared  only  in  small  part,  cover  about 
950  typewritten  pages.  Following  the  legends  there  will  be  other  text 
collections  dealing  with  mythological  tales,  that  do  not  refer  to  specific 
families  or  ceremonies,  and  with  a  large  number  of  topics  of  ethnological 
interest,  such  as  rituals,  potlatching,  and  marriage.  These  text  collections 
are  intended  to  serve  as  a  solid  basis  for  the  systematic  discussion  of 
various  aspects  of  Nootka  culture,  to  follow  in  the  form  of  special 
memoirs.  The  memoirs  are  to  be  based  partly  on  the  texts  themselves 
and  partly  on  the  extensive  ethnological  notes  taken  in  the  field  trips 
already  referred  to.  The  notes  relating  to  Nootka  religion  have  been 
classified  and  a  preliminary  paper  on  Nootka  religion,  giving  a  brief 
bird's  eye  view  of  the  subject,  has  been  begun.  Mr.  Sapir  also  devoted 
a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  work  on  various  problems  of  American 
Indian  linguistics. 

C.  M.  Barbeau  spent  about  three  months  of  the  summer  season  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  (Charlevoix  and  Chicoutimi 
counties)  in  the  continuance  of  researches  previously  begun  on  French 
Canadian  folk-lore.  This  trip  was  an  unusually  successful  one,  128  folk 
tales  being  added  to  his  already  extensive  collection.  A  special  feature 
of  the  trip  was  a  collection  of  French  Canadian  folk  songs,  about  500 
of  these  being  recorded  in  text,  in  most  cases  also  on  the  phonograph. 
In  the  office  Mr.  Barbeau  devoted  a  considerable  share  of  his  attention 
to  the  preparation  of  French  Canadian  folk-lore  for  publication.  Two 
volumes  were  gotten  ready  for  press.  One  of  these  has  already  been 
published  in  the  course  of  the  year  by  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society 
in  their  quarterly  journal;  the  second  is  to  be  published  in  one  of  the 
1917  numbers  of  the  same  journal.  Mr.  Barbeau  has  also  been  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  an  extensive  study  of  the  property  rights  and 
potlatch  transactions  among  the  natives  of  British  Columbia,  on  the 
basis  of  his  own  manuscript  Tsimshian  data,  Mr.  Sapir's  manuscript 
Nootka  data,  and  all  other  available  information  on  the  west  coast 
Indians.  So  far  Mr.  Barbeau's  work  has  been  compilation  and  classifi- 
cation; the  actual  writing  of  the  text  of  this  report  is  to  begin  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

F.  W.  Waugh  undertook  a  summer  field  trip  of  about  three  months 
among  the  Ojibwa  of  northern  Ontario,  the  first  point  visited  being 
Long  lake,  in  Thunder  Bay  district.  Interesting  information  was  obtained 
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there  on  nialcrial  ciillurc.  ri)lk-K)ic,  aiul  nictlicinc.  Iidiii  mMccii  Id 
eighteen  folk  or  mythological  talcs  were  iiiciclcmall\  recorded.  A  special 
study  was  made  of  working  methods  in  connexion  with  varit>us  handi- 
crafts, pliotographs  being  taken  whenever  practicable.  A  particularly 
complete  series  of  the  latter  represent  canoe  making,  snow-shoe  making, 
I\hk1  picparaliou.  and  tanning.  At  lake  I  lelen  (Nipigon  n\er)  work 
along  various  lines,  such  as  games,  medicine,  and  iolk-lore  was  con- 
ducted; also  at  Manitoulin  island,  which  was  visited  next.  This  locality 
was  found  to  be  an  excellent  Held  for  many  kinds  of  informatK>n. 
though  deficient  in  some,  such  as  social  organization  and  religion.  A 
number  of  very  good  specimens  were  obtaimxl  al  the  \arious  points 
\isited. 

P.  Radin  continued  to  work  up  his  manuscript  on  Ojibwa  data  for 
publication  in  the  Survey  series.  Most  of  the  time  was  taken  up  with 
the  writing  out  of  the  large  body  of  Ojibwa  mythological  texts  previously 
obtained.  Work  was  also  continued  on  a  special  monograph  on  Ojibwa 
religion,  previously  begun,  and  preparatory  work  was  further  under- 
taken tor  the  preparation  of  a  general  study  of  the  religion  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  which  is  to  be  eventually  presented  as  a  memoir  b\ 
the  division. 

J.  A.  Teit's  survey  activities  for  the  year  consisted  largely  in  the 
preparation  of  his  extensive  series  of  Tahltan  and  Kaska  mythological 
tales.  These  are  [392]  liberally  annotated  and  are  practically  ready  for 
publication.  Mr.  Teit  has  also  continued  taking  photographs  of  ethno- 
logical interest  whenever  opportunity  presented  itself.  Under  Mr. 
Knowles'  direction  he  has  also  taken  anthropometric  measurements 
among  a  number  of  tribes  in  British  Columbia. 

The  general  scientific  results  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  expedition,  in- 
sofar as  they  refer  to  anthropology,  are  outlined  in  Mr.  .lenness"  report 
[which  followed  in  the  Summary  Report].  Since  his  return  from  the 
field,  Mr.  Jenness  has  begun  to  prepare  his  anthropological  repitrt  on 
the  Eskimos  of  northern  Alaska  and  on  the  Copper  l-skimo  o(  (  oro- 
nation  gulf  and  environs.  He  has  already  finished  the  preparation  of 
the  folk-lore,  part  of  which  is  in  text.  The  report  on  the  phvsical 
anthropology  of  the  Eskimo  has  made  good  headway.  It  is  Mr.  .lenness' 
plan  to  write  a  general  paper  on  the  culture  of  the  liskimos  that  he  has 
studied;  the  introductory  chapter  on  the  physiography  o\'  the  1  skimo 
habitat  is  already  completed. 
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Manuscripts 

E.  Sapir  submitted  to  the  division  for  publication  "Time  perspective 
in  aboriginal  American  culture,  a  study  in  method,"  manuscript  of  115 
pages  (MS.  74),  which  was  published  as  Memoir  90,  Anthropological 
Series  No.  13. 

Ethnological  manuscripts  purchased  in  the  course  of  the  year  embrace: 
From  Alex  Thomas,  Alberni,  B.C.  [Sapir's  informant],  "Origin  of  the 
Wolf  Ritual,"  Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  155  pages  (MS.  50t);  drawing 
book  No.  Ill,  with  ethnological  notes,  26  pages  (MS.  50u);  "The  power 
of  a  whaler's  hi-'talukciti'yak  spell,"  Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  292 
pages  (MS.  50v);  "Hayutcictul,  chief  of  T'ciqtUs'ath,  challenges 
Cinolqa'ya,  chief  of  Qa'yuk'wath,"  Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  26 
pages  (MS.  50w);  "Whaling  'osimtc  secrets  of  K!wats!itaqsul  of 
hotcuqths'ath,"  Nootka  text,  manuscript  of  101  pages  (MS.  50x). 

[Also  published  in  this  report  was  "Ethnological  Results  of  the  Can- 
adian Arctic  Expedition,"  by  D.  Jenness,  pp.  392  —  394.] 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Summary  Report  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
Department  of  Mines,  for  the  Calendar  Year  1916,  387  —  395  (Ottawa, 
1917). 


Annual  Reports,  Anthropological  Division,  (jcoloeical 
Survey  of  Canada,  1917,  1918,  and  \')\') 

[Because  of  government  economies  necessitated  by  World  War  1. 
annual  summary  reports  by  the  various  Division  chiefs  were  omitted 
from  the  annual  Summary  Reports  of  the  Geological  Sur\ey  for  the 
three  years  1917—1919.  However,  the  annual  synopses  oi^  the  acti\ilies 
of  the  several  Divisions  of  the  Geological  Survey  continued  to  be 
prepared  by  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  and  were  published.  The  syn- 
opses for  the  Anthropological  Division,  undoubtedly  based  on  reports 
from  the  Chief  of  the  Division,  Edward  Sapir,  are  given  below.] 


Summary  Report,  1917,  Part  A:  Anthropological  Division. 
Ethnology  and  Linguistics 

Owing  to  economies  enforced  by  the  war  no  field  work  was  under- 
taken by  the  division  during  1917.  The  hall  of  Canadian  anthropology 
in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  had  again  to  be  closed  to  the  general 
public  since  the  building  was  still  occupied  by  the  Dominion  Legislature. 
A  special  exhibit  of  Indian  handicrafts  was,  however,  provided  for  the 
Central  Canada  Exhibition. 

E.  Sapir,  C.  M.  Barbeau,  and  F.  W.  Waugh  carried  on  research  work 
and  have  published  or  have  made  arrangements  for  the  publication  o\' 
much  of  the  results  of  their  work  in  \arious  journals  and  other 
publications  of  other  institutions  and  societies.  J.  A.  Teit  could  devote 
only  part  of  his  time  during  1917  to  the  service  o(  the  Sur\ey.  but  has 
contributed  much  anthropological  and  ethnological  information  relalmg 
chiefly  to  Indian  tribes  of  southern  British  Columbia.  D.  Jenness  prior 
to  leaving  for  military  service  overseas  was  able  to  complcic  in  finished 
form  a  substantial  portion  of  the  manuscript  data  collected  among  the 
Alaskan  and  Copper  Eskimo. 
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Summary  Report,  1918,  Part  A:  Anthropological  Division, 
Ethnology  and  Linguistics 

Owing  to  the  economies  enforced  by  the  war,  the  field  work  under- 
taken during  1918  was  less  than  in  normal  years.  The  hall  of  Canadian 
anthropology  in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  remained  closed  to  the 
general  public.  A  special  exhibit  of  Indian  handicrafts  was  provided  in 
collaboration  with  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  the  Central 
Canada  Exhibition. 

E.  Sapir  was  engaged  chiefly  in  research  work  in  connexion  with 
materials  previously  collected.  C.  M.  Barbeau  conducted  a  folklore  and 
ethnographic  survey  of  certain  groups  of  French  peasants  in  Temiscouta 
and  Gaspe  counties,  Quebec.  E.  Z.  Massicotte  carried  on  folklore  re- 
search in  the  Montreal  district.  F.  W.  Waugh  carried  on  scientific  re- 
searches among  the  Iroquois  Indians  at  Grand  River  reserve,  Ontario. 
J.  A.  Teit  could  devote  only  part  of  his  time  in  1918  to  the  services  of 
the  Survey. 


Summary  Report,  1919,  Part  A:  Anthropological  Division 

E.  Sapir,  Chief  of  the  Anthropological  Division,  reports  that  until  the 
Victoria  Museum,  now  occupied  by  Parliament,  is  restored  to  the 
Geological  Survey,  the  Anthropological  Division  is  greatly  handicapped 
by  lack  of  space;  that  C.  M.  Barbeau  has  made  a  trip  to  Lorette,  Que., 
to  secure  information  relating  to  the  Huron  Indians;  that  F.  W.  Waugh 
made  inquiries  into  the  ethnology  of  the  Ojibwa  of  lac  Seul,  Kenora 
district,  Ont.;  and  that  Harlan  I.  Smith  inifiated  work  near  Massett, 
Queen  Charlotte  islands,  which  is  expected  to  throw  light  on  the  history 
of  the  West  Coast  culture.  Dr.  Sapir  himself  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  in  linguistic  researches. 

Physical  Anthropology.  The  division  lost  the  services  of  F.  H.  S. 
Knowles,  who  resigned.  A  successor  has  not  yet  been  appointed.  [The 
program  in  Physical  Anthropology  was  never  thereafter  reactivated.] 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Sessional  Paper  No.  26,  Summary  Report  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  Department  of  Mines,  1917,  Part  A:  Report  of 
the  Directing  Geologist,  8A-9A  (Ottawa:  Government  Printing  Bureau, 
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1919);  Sessional  Paper  Nci.  26.  Suiiiniar>  Kcj-xnl  i>t  ihc  Cicological 
Survey,  Department  o^  Mines.  191, S.  Pari  A:  Report  ol  the  Direelnig 
Geolouist,  llA  (Ottawa:  Ciovennnenl  PruUmii  Bureau.  1919);  and  Ses- 
sional Paper  No.  26.  Sumniar>  Report  o{  the  (ieologieal  Sur\e\.  De- 
partment of  Mines.  1919.  Part  A:  Report  ol  tlie  Dueetor.  SA  (Ottawa: 
Go\ernnienl  PnutinLi  Bureau.  1921). 


Annual  Report,  Anthropological  Division,  Victoria 
Memorial  Museum,  Canada,  1920  —  21 

Ethnology  and  Linguistics 

E.  Sapir,  Chief  of  the  Division,  reports  that  the  Victoria  Memorial 
Museum  building,  though  no  longer  occupied  by  Parliament,  has  not 
been  in  such  shape  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year  as  to  warrant 
its  being  formally  thrown  open  to  the  public.  However,  visitors  to  the 
Anthropological  hall  have  been  rather  numerous  and  always  welcome. 
The  hall  adjoining  this  has  been  assigned  to  the  Division  of  Anthro- 
pology for  further  exhibits.  Lack  of  suitable  cases  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  present  to  install  a  permanent  ethnological  exhibit  in  this  new 
hall,  but  the  division  is  utiHzing  an  old  stock  of  small  table-cases  for  a 
temporary  exhibit  of  ethnological  material  from  tribes  of  the  plains  and 
the  western  plateaus,  two  regions  that  had  been  hitherto  unrepresented 
in  our  public  collections.  The  archaeologist  of  the  division,  H.  L  Smith, 
took  charge  of  the  supplementary  exhibit  and  is  preparing  a  popular 
guide-book  to  serve  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  Hfe  of  our  Canadian 
aborigines,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  arts  and  handi- 
crafts. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  following  for  donations  of  specimens 
or  photographs  to  the  Museum:  W.  B.  Anderson,  Iver  Fougner,  A.  J. 
Matheson,  Captain  Mills,  Geo.  P.  Phillips,  R.  Sutherland. 

Four  anthropological  field  trips  undertaken  during  the  summer  evi- 
dence progress  towards  the  restoration  of  pre-war  conditions  in  the 
Division  of  Anthropology.  Of  these  one  was  a  combined  archaeological 
and  ethnological  trip  to  Bellakula,  B.C.,  undertaken  by  H.  I.  Smith.  A 
second  was  an  extensive  archaeological  field  research  in  southwestern 
Ontario  by  W.  J.  Wintemberg.  This  trip,  as  well  as  the  archaeological 
[19]  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  field  work,  are  reported  on  under  "Archae- 
ology." C.  M.  Barbeau  undertook  an  elaborate  field  reconnaissance  of 
the  social  organization  of  the  Tsimshian  Indians  of  Upper  Skeena  river, 
B.C.,  continuing  work  carried  out  during  a  previous  field  trip  among 
the  Tsimshian  tribes  at  Sipson.  Finally,  F.W.  Waugh  spent  another 
summer  among  the  Ojibwa  of  lac  Seul,  Ont. 
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E.  Sapir  spcnl  the  greater  part  o\'  the  year  in  hnguislic  researches. 
The  large  body  of  Nootka  text  material  is  being  put  in  final  shape  for 
publication.  Considerable  progress  was  made  on  the  grammatical  anal- 
ysis oi'  the  Nootka  language.  A  review  o\'  Nootka  ethnology  for  the 
general  public  was  prepared  in  the  form  of  an  ethnological  narrative 
centreing  about  the  life  of  a  single  individual.  Ihis  paper,  entitled  "  Ihe 
life  of  a  Nootka  Indian,"  was  read  in  part  before  the  Royal  Societv  of 
Canada  (May,  1920),  and  has  been  published  in  "'Queen's  Quarterly." 
In  the  course  of  the  preceding  year  Dr.  J.  G.  Wolf,  interned  at  Kapus- 
kasing,  Ont.,  working  under  Dr.  F.  Boas'  direction,  had  prepared  on 
slips  a  preliminary  dictionary  of  Wishram,  based  on  Mr.  Sapir's  "Wish- 
ram  texts"  and  on  manuscript  notes  put  at  his  disposal.  These  slips  are 
carefully  revised  and  supplemented  by  Mr.  Sapir.  Full  dictionaries  of 
the  Chinookan  dialects  (Chinook,  Kathlamet,  Wishram)  are  likely  now 
to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  view  of  the  surprising  linguistic 
status  of  Chinookan  revealed  by  Mr.  Sapir's  comparative  researches. 
Chinookan  proving  to  be  a  member  of  the  Penulian  group  that  extends 
in  a  broken  line  from  southern  California  to  British  Columbia.  Follow- 
ing up  previous  work  on  Indian  kinship  systems  (Yana,  Kootenay,  Nass 
River).  Mr.  Sapir  undertook  a  linguistic-sociological  review  of  the  kin- 
ship systems  of  Algonkin,  Wiyot.  and  Yurok.  The  linguistic  portion  ol' 
this  paper  is  completed  and  confirms  Mr.  Sapir's  hypothesis  of  the 
Algonkin  affinity  of  Yurok  and  Wiyot,  two  languages  spoken  in  north- 
western California.  The  sociological  portion  will  throw  light  on  a  num- 
ber of  kinship  developments  within  the  enlarged  Algonkin  group.  The 
paper  on  "Nass  River  terms  of  relationship"  was  published  in  the 
American  Anthropologist  (N.S.,  vol.  22.  1920.  pp.  261  -271 ).  luo  pa- 
pers on  the  Yana  language  of  California  were  prepared  in  the  course  of 
the  year:  "The  fundamental  elements  of  northern  ^'ana"  and  "Text 
analysis  of  three  Yana  dialects."  These  are  to  appear  in  the  Uni\ersit\ 
of  California  Publications  in  American  .Archaeolog)  and  i;thnolog\. 
Mr.  Sapir  has  begun  a  general  reconnaissance  o\'  the  Indian  linguistic 
groups  ("stocks")  north  of  Mexico  to  ascertain  what  reduction  o\'  the 
more  than  fifty  stocks  generally  recognized  is  possible  to  dc^  and  what 
light  may  be  thrown  by  the  restored  groupings  on  the  earliest  ahi>riginal 
movements  of  population.  As  a  preliminar\  result  he  finds  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  with  but  six  main  morphologic-genetic  groups,  which 
may  ultimately  be  somewhat  further  reduced.  P'ive  oi'  these  groups  are 
represented  in  Canada.  One  o\'  them,  the  Nadene  (consisting  o\'  Haida. 
Tlinizil.  and  Athabaskan).  stands  out  \er\  disiincth   from  all  the  rest 
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and  may  represent  a  relatively  late  wedge  from  the  Asiatic  continent 
into  an  earlier  American  distribution  of  languages.  Mr.  Sapir  is  now 
planning  to  resume  the  intensive  comparative  study,  undertaken  some 
years  ago,  of  the  Nadene  languages,  and  has  made  considerable  progress 
towards  the  composition  of  a  comparative  Athabaskan  dictionary,  a 
necessary  first  step  in  the  larger  task.  It  is  probable  that  both  the  general 
study  of  Indian  stocks  and  the  more  detailed  study  of  Nadene  will  result 
in  new,  and  even  unexpected,  points  of  view  on  the  linguistic  affiliations 
and  early  history  of  the  American  Indian.  A  preliminary  report  on  the 
classification  of  American  languages  was  given  in  December,  1920,  at 
the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Section  H.  It  was  entitled  "A  bird's-eye  view  of  American 
languages  north  of  Mexico"  and  was  illustrated  by  a  coloured  map. 

Harlan  I.  Smith  spent  the  period  of  June  2  to  September  at  Bellakula, 
B.C.,  partly  on  an  archaeological  reconnaissance  but  mainly  in  order 
to  study  the  material  culture  of  the  Bella  Coola  Indians,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  West  Coast  tribes,  but  concerning  whom  relatively 
little  has  yet  been  published.  Mr.  Smith  obtained  [20]  very  full  infor- 
mation on  the  industrial  life  of  the  tribe.  A  considerable  mass  of 
information  was  also  obtained  on  the  material  culture  of  the  Carrier 
band  dweUing  near  the  Bella  Coola  reserves.  Mr.  Smith's  researches 
were  supplemented  by  a  set  of  ethnological  photographs  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  ethnological  objects. 

C.  M.  Barbeau  undertook  a  seven  months'  investigation  in  the  field  — 
from  June,  1920,  to  January,  1921  —of  the  ethnography  of  the  Gitksan 
tribes  of  British  Columbia.  The  five  tribes  to  which  he  confined  his 
researches  are  those  of  the  headwaters  of  Skeena  river,  from  Hazelton 
to  the  Groundhog  district  and  Bear  lake,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles. 
Two  of  these  tribes,  Qaldo  and  Anlagasemdekh,  have  now  ceased  to 
exist  independently,  and  their  members  have  scattered  among  their 
kinsmen  of  the  more  easily  accessible  villages  of  Kispayaks,  Glen  Vowell 
(a  modern  settlement),  and  Gitenmaks  (Hazelton).  The  Kisgagas  tribe, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  Babine  and  Skeena  rivers,  is  also  dwindling 
in  numbers,  owing  to  the  same  general  tendency  to  renounce  isolation 
and  old-time  customs.  Though  his  headquarters  remained  at  Gitenmaks 
(Hazelton),  he  visited  all  the  other  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  Qaldo. 
Kisgagas  and  Anlagasemdekh  being  situated  about  50  miles  above 
Hazelton,  on  a  trail,  it  was  necessary  to  organize  and  equip  a  part  for 
an  expedition  of  about  two  weeks.  A  series  of  potlatches  given  at 
Hagwelgate-a  Carrier  village  situated  4  miles  from  Hazelton,  on  the 
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BiilklcN  ri\cr  were  ohscrxcd  aiul  siibscqiicnlls  analsscil  uith  the  help 
of  participanls;  and  photographs  were  taken  both  of  a  potlatch  display 
and  of  a  secret  society  ( i^nliih/ini )  dance.  Several  inher  points  in  the 
ethnography  of  those  tribes  received  attention. 

D.  Jenness.  the  anthropologist  o['  the  Canadian  .\rctic  l:.\pedilion. 
spent  the  year  working  up  the  Eskimo  data  he  had  obtained.  Iwo  of 
his  reports  are  now  ready  for  publication.  "Ihe  life  of  the  Copper 
Eskimos."  a  manuscript  of  500  pages,  and  "'String  figures  of  the  i-.ski- 
mos,"  a  manuscript  of  200  pages.  A  third  report,  on  liskimo  folk-lore, 
with  texts  in  ihc  nali\e  language,  is  nearing  completion.  Mr.  .lenncss  is 
at  present  chiell)  engaged  in  working  out  his  grammatical  material  from 
Barrow,  the  Mackenzie  delta,  and  Coronation  gulf.  The  two  completed 
papers  have  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Arctic  Board,  and  their 
publication  may  be  expected  in  the  near  fiiiLire. 

F.  W.  Waugh  continued  work  on  his  monograph  dealing  with  the 
folk-lore  of  the  Iroquois.  This  volume  will  consist  of  a  large  series  of 
folk-tales  from  the  various  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy  and  of  a 
discussion  of  such  beliefs  and  practices  as  come  under  the  general  rubric 
oi^  "folk-lore."  During  the  summer  Mr.  Waugh  spent  about  two  and  a 
half  months  among  the  Ojibwa  of  lac  Seul  in  northwestern  Ontario  in 
continuation  of  work  in  the  same  region  undertaken  during  the  preced- 
ing season. 

No  anthropological  publications  have  appeared  in  the  course  o\'  the 
year.  This  failure  to  continue  the  Anthropological  Series  of  memoirs 
and  bulletins  that  was  well  under  way  before  the  war  is  due  not  to  lack 
of  material  but  to  the  present  policy  of  rigid  economy  in  publication 
expenditures.  This  policy,  if  continued  in  its  present  form,  ihreateiis  to 
render  all  but  useless  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Anthropology  except 
insofar  as  the  department  allows  its  anthropological  manuscripts  to  be 
published  by  other  institutions. 


Editorial  Notes 

Originally  published  in   Report  of  the  l)i-piirtificnt  of  \fims  for  i/ic 

Fiscal  )'car  Fihliiii^  Morel}  M.  1921.  Victi^ria  Memorial  Museum.  IS  20 
(Ottawa,  1921). 

In   1920,  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum.  prc\iousl\   a  pari  o\  ihe 

Geological  Survey,  was  given  separate  administratnc  status  uiiliin  ihc 

Department  of  Mines,  and  both  llic  Anlhropological  l)i\ision  and  the 
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newly  named  Biological  Division  were  transferred  to  it.  The  annual 
reports  of  the  Anthropological  Division,  previously  a  part  of  the  "Sum- 
mary Report  of  the  Geological  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Mines," 
w  ere  now  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum, 
within  the  annual  ''Report  of  the  Department  of  Mines."  Also,  starting 
in  1920,  the  Dominion  Government  changed  from  a  calendar-year  to  a 
fiscal-year  basis,  April  1 -March  31,  for  its  activities.  The  first  report 
following  the  1919  annual  report  therefore  covers  the  period  January  1, 
1920  to  March  31,  1921. 


Annual  Report,  Anthropological  Division,  Victoria 
Memorial  Museum,  Canada,  1921—22 

Ethnology  and  Linguistics 

Exhibits 

E.  Sapir,  Chief  of  the  Division,  reports  thai  ihc  anthropological  ex- 
hibits in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  have  remained  almost  un- 
changed and  fully  accessible  to  the  public  during  the  year.  The  lack  of 
both  sufficient  space  and  suitable  cases  is  keenly  felt. 

Acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  following  for  donations  of  specimens 
of  photographs  to  the  Museum:  F.  Macnamara,  E.  Z.  Massicotte,  Miss 
Parmelee,  and  Father  Turquetil. 


Field  Work  and  Research 

Five  anthropological  field  trips,  undertaken  during  the  summer,  evince 
progress  towards  the  restoration  of  pre-war  conditions  in  the  Division 
of  Anthropology.  Of  these  trips  one  was  a  combined  archaeological  and 
ethnological  trip  to  Bella  Coola,  B.C.,  undertaken  by  H.  I.  Smith.  A 
second  was  an  intensive  archaeological  field  research  in  a  \illagc  site 
near  London,  Ont.,  of  a  culture  different  from  those  hitherto  intensively 
studied.  This  trip,  as  well  as  the  archaeological  part  of  Mr.  Smith's  field 
work,  are  reported  under  "Archaeology."  D.  Jenness  spent  two  months 
investigaUng  the  social  organizafion  and  history  o\'  the  Sarccc  Indians 
of  Alberta.  F.  W.  Waugh  left  Ottawa  in  May  to  investigate  the  Nascopi 
Indians  of  northern  Quebec,  and  continued  the  work  throughout  the 
year.  T.  F.  Mcllwraith  began  an  investigation  of  the  social  organi/aiiiMi. 
religion,  and  allied  topics  of  the  Bella  Coola  Indians  of  British  C\->lumbia. 

E.  Sapir  continued  to  work  on  the  large  body  of  Noc^ka  text  material 
obtained  in  the  field  and  from  Indian  interpreters.  This  material  is  far 
too  bulky  to  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  single  volume  hut  should 
appear  as  a  series  of  text  volumes.  The  first  volume  is  neanng  comple- 
tion. It  consists  of  a  set  of  Nootka  tales  and  o\'  a  larger  set  o\'  selected 
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texts  intended  to  illustrate  various  phases  of  Nootka  ethnology.  The 
texts  are  being  carefully  edited,  annotated,  and  translated;  a  limited 
proportion  of  the  material  is  provided  with  an  interlinear  translation 
for  the  use  of  the  linguistic  student.  In  later  volumes  it  is  planned  to 
include  other  ethnological  texts  and  the  large  set  of  family  legends  and 
oriuin  myths  on  file  in  the  division.  The  linguistic-sociological  review  of 
the  kinship  system  of  Algonkin,  Wiyot,  and  Yurok,  previously  reported 
on,  is  now  completed  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  published  in  the  near 
till  Lire.  A  Paiute  dictionary  was  prepared  which  will,  in  all  likelihood, 
be  published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  general  American 
Indian  linguistic  researches  previously  referred  to  were  continued.  The 
following  [23]  papers  resulting  from  these  researches  were  published: 
'The  Hokan  and  Coahuiltecan  Languages"  (International  Journal  of 
American  Linguistics,  I,  1917-20,  pp.  280-90);  "A  Note  on  the  First 
Person  Plural  in  Chimariko"  (International  Journal  of  American  Lin- 
guistics, I,  1917-20,  pp.  291-94);  "A  Bird's-eye  View  of  American 
Languages  North  of  Mexico"  (Science,  N.S.,  October  28,  1921,  p.  408). 
As  first  instalments  in  a  series  of  Nadene  studies,  were  prepared  "An 
Athabaskan  Type  of  Relative"  and  'The  Phonetics  of  Haida."  In  the 
course  of  the  year  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Co.  (New  York)  published  a 
general  work  by  Mr.  Sapir  entitled  "Language,  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Speech";  this  is  mentioned  here  because  it  embodies  a  certain 
amount  of  material  based  on  Canadian  linguistic  researches. 

H.  I.  Smith  spent  about  three  months  in  the  Bella  Coola  Indian  area 
of  British  Columbia,  continuing  the  work  which  he  began  last  year. 
This  research  was  devoted  partly  to  archaeological  reconnaissance,  but 
mainly  to  a  study  of  the  material  culture  of  the  Bella  Coola  Indians. 
Mr.  Smith's  researches  were  supplemented  by  a  collection  of  ethnological 
objects,  some  of  which  were  from  Carrier  Indians  who  were  visiting 
Bella  Coola.  He  also  secured  skeletal  remains,  a  plaster  of  Paris  hfe 
mask,  and  photographs  of  Bella  Coola  technology  and  Carrier  types. 

D.  Jenness  has  been  continuing  his  work  on  the  Eskimo  reports  in 
the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  series.  His  first  memoir,  "The  Life  of 
the  Copper  Eskimos,"  a  volume  of  277  closely  printed  pages,  was 
published  in  January,  1922,  by  the  Department  of  the  Naval  Service. 
This  work  was  very  highly  reviewed  by  the  London  Times.  Two  memoirs, 
"Myths  and  Traditions  from  Alaska,  the  Mackenzie  Delta,  and  Coro- 
nation Gulf,"  and  "String  Figures  of  the  Eskimos"  are  now  ready  for 
the  press;  a  fourth  memoir,  "The  Songs  of  the  Copper  Eskimos," 
undertaken  in  collaboration  with  Miss  Helen  H.  Roberts  of  New  York, 
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is  nearing  complclioii.  aiul  considerable  jtrogrcss  has  Ix'cn  inacic  \silh 
two  others.  Mr.  Jeniiess  has  also  pubhshed  during  the  past  year  two 
articles  on  Eskimo  subjects;  one,  "The  Cultural  1  ransforniation  of  the 
Copper  Eskimos,"  appeared  in  the  (ieographical  Re\ie\\.  October,  \^)2\: 
the  other  "The  'Blond'  Eskniios.""  ni  the  .American  .Anthropologist. 
October-December,  1921.  In  addition  to  this  work  Mr.  Jenness  spent 
the  two  months  ol  Jul\  and  August.  1921.  among  the  Sarcee  Indians  ol" 
Alberta,  gathering  information  relating  to  their  earlier  organi/alu)n  and 
history.  This  important  inbe  had  been  greall\  neglecled  hitherto,  and 
was  represented  in  the  Museum  b>  onl>  loin"  specimens;  as  a  result  ol 
Mr.  Jenness'  visit,  however,  the  Museum  now  possesses  a  large  and 
fairly  representative  collection. 

F.  W.  Waugh,  who  left  Ottawa  in  Ma>  to  nuestigate  the  Nascopi 
Indians  of  northern  Quebec,  went  into  the  interior  from  Nain.  When 
last  heard  from  he  had  done  a  considerable  amount  o['  work  t)n  the 
material  culture  of  the  Nascopi.  As  they  were  greatly  reduced  in  numbers 
during  the  winter  of  1918—1919,  there  is  little  likelihood  that  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  from  them  unless  it  is  secured  soon.  Mr.  Waugh 
has  also  had  an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  material  culture  o\'  the 
Eskimo  of  the  Labrador  coast. 


Manuscripts 

The  tbllowing  manuscripts  have  been  completed  during  the  year  [b\ 
E.  Sapir]  and  await  publication:  "An  Athabaskan  Type  o\'  Relative"  and 
"The  Phonetics  of  Haida."  In  addition,  six  manuscripts  relaling  lo  ihc 
Nootka  Indians,  five  of  them  consisting  oi^  texts.  ha\e  been  received 
from  Alex  Thomas. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Report  of  the  Dcpurinh'nt  of  Mines  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  March  31,  1922.  Victoria  Memorial  Museum,  22  -  25. 
(Ottawa,  1922). 


Annual  Report,  Anthropological  Division,  Victoria 
Memorial  Museum,  Canada,  1922  —  23 

Ethnology  and  Linguistics 

Exhibits  and  Research 

E.  Sapin  Chief  of  the  Division,  reports: 

The  anthropological  exhibits  in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  have 
been  added  to  and  to  some  degree  rearranged  and  relabelled.  The  need 
of  adequate  space  for  exhibits  and  of  cases  for  their  proper  installation, 
is  still  greatly  felt. 

Six  scientific  field  trips  were  undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  year:  a 
trip  by  E.  Sapir  among  the  Sarcee  Indians  of  Alberta,  mainly  for 
linguistic  research;  another  by  H.  I.  Smith,  archaeological  and  ethno- 
logical, among  the  Bella  Coola  Indians  of  British  Columbia;  one  by 
CM.  Barbeau  for  research  in  French  folk-lore,  in  Gaspe  and  Bonav- 
enture  counties,  Quebec;  the  latter  part  of  F.  W.  Waugh's  trip  to  the 
Nascopi  Indians  of  northern  Quebec  and  the  Eskimo  of  the  Labrador 
coast;  the  continuation  of  W.  J.  Wintemberg's  archaeological  explora- 
tion of  a  site  near  London,  Ontario;  and  the  latter  part  of  an  ethnological 
trip  by  T.  F.  Mcllwraith  to  the  Bella  Coola  Indians,  British  Columbia. 

E.  Sapir  spent  two  months  at  Sarcee  Reserve,  near  Calgary,  Alberta, 
in  a  detailed  study  of  the  language  of  the  Sarcee  Indians,  which  belongs 
to  the  Athabaskan  (or  Dene)  group  of  languages.  A  series  of  mytho- 
logical and  ethnological  texts  was  obtained,  also  a  large  body  of  ex- 
planatory grammatical  data.  A  certain  amount  of  ethnological  work 
proper  was  also  done,  notably  on  kinship  terms,  personal  names,  and 
design  symbolism.  Upwards  of  two  hundred  Sarcee  and  other  Plains 
Indian  specimens  and  a  number  of  photographs  supplement  similar 
material  obtained  by  Mr.  Jenness  during  the  preceding  year.  In  the 
office  Mr.  Sapir  continued  work  on  the  "Nootka  Texts  (Tales  and 
Ethnological  Narratives),"  previously  reported  on;  this  volume  is  now 
almost  complete.  A  volume  of  "Tales  of  the  Sarcee  Indians  (Texts  and 
Translations),"  is  also  being  prepared;  this  will  probably  be  pubHshed 
by  the  American  Ethnological  Society.  Much  work  was  done  on  Nootka 
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and  Sarcee  grammar.  In  connexion  uiili  ihc  lalicr  a  paper  \sas  rcaJ  mi 
"Pitch  Accent  in  Sarcee,  an  Athabaskan  L.anguage,"  bel'ore  the  annual 
December  meeting  of  the  American  AnthropoUigical  Association,  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Linguistic  and  ethnologic  papers  pubhshed  during 
the  year  embrace:  "The  Fundanicnial  Iilements  ol  Northern  \'ana" 
(University  of  Cahfornia  Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and 
Ethnology,  vol.  13,  pp.  215  —  234);  "A  diaracteristic  Penutian  J-orm  of 
Stem"  (International  Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  vol.  2. 
pp.  58  — 67);  "A  Supplementary  Note  on  Salinan  and  Washo"  (//)/(/.. 
pp.  68  —  72);  and  "Vancouver  Island  Indians"  (sketch  of  Nootka  religion 
in  James  Hastings'  "Encyclopaedia  ol"  Religion  and  Ethics,"  vol.  .\11). 
Two  papers  of  more  general  cultural  interest,  "Culture,  Genuine  and 
Spurious"  and  "Culture  in  New  Countries,"  appeared  in  The  Dalhousie 
Review  for  July  and  October,  1922.  A  number  of  linguistic  and  ethno- 
logical papers,  to  be  published  by  the  University  of  California,  the 
Journal  de  la  Socictc  des  Americanistes  de  Paris,  and  the  Internatii>nal 
Journal  oi'  American  Linguistics,  were  seen  through  the  press. 

H.  I.  Smith  spent  the  summer  season  in  a  third  \isit  to  the  Bella 
Coola  Indian  area,  continuing  the  combined  archaeological  and  tech- 
nological work  of  his  previous  trips.  Supplementary  Bella  Coola  and 
Carrier  specimens  were  obtained  and  numerous  photographs  taken.  In 
the  office  Mr.  Smith  continued  [29]  work  on  his  reports  upon  the 
material  culture,  past  and  present,  of  the  Bella  Coola  and  Carrier 
Indians. 

C.  M.  Barbeau  spent  four  months  in  investigating  the  French  folk- 
lore of  Gaspe  and  Bonaventure  counties,  Quebec.  This  trip  was  followed 
up  by  library  research  in  New  York  and  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  European  parallels  to  the  French  folk-songs  of  Canada.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  Mr.  Barbeau  prepared  a  report  on  the  poilaich 
among  the  natives  of  British  Columbia;  this  was  for  the  use  o{'  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs. 

D.  Jenness  spent  the  summer  of  1922  in  preparing  a  secoiul  repiMt 
on  the  ethnological  results  obtained  by  him  when  ser\ing  as  ethiu>logisi 
on  the  Canadian  Arctic  E.xpedition.  This  report,  entitled  "  I'he  Phssical 
Characteristics  of  the  Copper  Eskimos,"  was  sent  to  press  at  the  end  ol 
the  year,  and  will  shortly  be  issued.  At  the  end  oi'  December  he  atleiuled 
the  meetings  of  the  Anthropological  Section  o(  the  .Xmerican  .Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  Cambridge.  Mass..  and  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Origin  of  the  Copper  Eskimos."  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  fiscal  year  Mr.  Jenness  was  cK'cupied  with  the  rexision  and  editing 
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of  a  lengthy  report  on  'The  Social  Life  of  the  Micmac  and  Malecite 
Indians,"  prepared  for  the  department  several  years  ago  by  W.  H. 

Mechling. 

F.  W.  Waugh  spent  the  period  from  April  1  to  nearly  the  end  of  July, 
1922,  among  the  Labrador  Eskimo  who  live  in  and  around  Nain.  From 
an  old  woman  found  at  this  point  who  came  from  Hebron,  over  200 
miles  farther  north,  and  from  other  informants,  a  considerable  amount 
of  material  was  obtained  on  Eskimo  foods,  handicrafts,  folk-lore,  an- 
cient religious  beliefs,  amusements,  and  a  number  of  other  ethnological 
subjects.  Photographs  were  taken  from  time  to  time,  illustrating  such 
pursuits  as  fishing,  hunting,  house-building,  travelling  by  dog-team,  and 
komatik-making.  In  the  office  Mr.  Waugh  continued  work  on  his 
collection  of  over  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  "Myths  and  Tales  of 
the  Iroquois." 

T.  F.  Mcllwraith  spent  five  months  investigating  the  social  and  relig- 
ious life  of  the  Bella  Coola  Indians.  He  collected  information  concerning 
their  fluid,  but  complicated,  system  of  rank  and  government,  which 
depends  largely  on  the  transmission  of  ancient  names.  Marriage  prac- 
tices and  death  rites  are  closely  bound  up  with  this  system.  Religious 
beliefs  and  rituals  were  investigated,  accounts  obtained  of  some  thirty 
ceremonies  and  a  large  number  of  myths  collected.  Many  of  these  were 
of  especial  value  as  records  of  what  the  Indians  believed  to  be  the  early 
history  of  their  people.  From  August  to  February  Mr.  Mcllwraith  was 
employed  in  reducing  this  material  to  manuscript  form.  Field  notes 
were  typed  out  and  the  whole  placed  under  headings.  A  cross-index  was 
prepared,  so  that  the  material  is  now  available  as  a  basis  for  further 
investigations  and  for  pubhcation. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  there  were  published  in  the  Journal  of 
American  Folk-Lore  (vol.  XXXIV,  1921,  pp.  223-253,  335-356)  the 
third  and  fourth  instalments  of  the  late  J.  A.  Teit's  "Tahltan  and  Kaska 
Tales,"  material  originally  obtained  for  the  division;  these  issues  com- 
plete the  mythological  part  of  Mr.  Teit's  Tahltan  and  Kaska  field  data. 
Two  reports  on  the  physical  anthropology  of  the  Eskimos  are  now  in 
press:  "The  Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Western  and  Copper  Eski- 
mos," by  D.  Jenness;  and  "The  Osteology  of  the  Western  and  Central 
Eskimos,"  by  Prof  J.  Cameron;  both  of  these  are  to  appear  in  the 
reports  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition. 

Ethnological  manuscripts  secured  during  the  year  embrace  two 
Nootka  manuscripts,  mostly  in  text  and  translation,  on  puberty  and 
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iiiourninu  ptUlalchcs.  inherited  |^ri\ilci!cs.  dciilh  and  hunal.  rcliuuuis 
beliefs,  and  soeial  t^rgani/alion;  Worn  Alex.   1  liomas.  Albenn.  li  ( 

[3()J  Specimens  eollecled  in  ecnirse  o\'  Held  work  |bs  I-..  Sapii  j  ineiiidc: 
215  Sarcee  specimens  from  Sarcee  Reser\e.  Alia.;  7  Western  Cree  spec- 
imens liom  Sarcee  Reserve;  9  Sloney  specimens  from  Sarcee  Reserve;  3 
Blacklbol  specimens  from  Sarcee  Reser\e;  and  4  ("hipe\N\an  specimens 
from  Sarcee  Reser\e. 

hthnological  pholographs  taken  or  collected  lor  the  Museum  [by 
E.  Sapir  include]  64  Sarcee  photographs  from  Sarcee  Reserve,  Albcrla. 


Fdilorial  Note 

Originall\  published  in  Report  of  the  Dcpurtniciu  of  Mines  for  tlic 
Fiscal  Year  Efh/ing  Mareh  31 ,  1^J23.  Victoria  Memorial  Museum.  2X  31 
(Ottawa.  1923). 
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Ethnology  and  Linguistics 

Exhibits  and  Research 

E.  Sapin  Chief  of  the  Division,  reports: 

The  anthropological  exhibits  in  the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  have 
been  added  to,  and  the  Eskimo  and  Eastern  Woodland  sections  rear- 
ranged and  relabelled.  The  West  Coast  collections  are  also  being  worked 
over  and  rearranged  in  the  exhibition  cases.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Ami's  loan 
collection  of  French  prehistoric  archaeology  is  now  exhibited  in  the  first 
of  the  two  Anthropological  Halls  of  the  Museum. 

Six  scientific  field  trips  were  undertaken  in  the  course  of  the  year:  a 
trip  by  E.  Sapir  to  Camp  Red  Cloud,  Pa.,  for  work  on  the  Kutchin 
Indian  language  of  Alaska;  another  by  Harlan  I.  Smith,  archaeological 
and  ethnological,  among  the  Bella  Coola  Indians  of  British  Columbia; 
one  by  C.  M.  Barbeau  for  research  among  the  Gitksan  of  Skeena  river, 
in  British  Columbia;  one  by  Diamond  Jenness  among  the  Carrier  Indians 
of  Bulkley  river  in  British  Columbia;  the  continuation  of  W.  J.  Wintem- 
berg's  archaeological  explorations  in  Ontario;  and  an  ethnological  trip 
by  T.  F.  Mcllwraith  to  the  Bella  Coola  Indians,  British  Columbia. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  J.  D.  Leechman  was  appointed  museum 
assistant  for  the  divison.  O.  E.  Prud'homme,  the  artist  of  the  division, 
continued  his  work  of  drawing  Nootka  masks  and  designs,  a  set  of 
Kwakiutl  coppers,  and  various  archaeological  artifacts,  and  other  work 
required  by  the  division. 

E.  Sapir  spent  about  two  and  a  half  months  at  Camp  Red  Cloud, 
Pa.,  in  a  study  of  two  Athabaskan  languages  —  Anvik,  spoken  near  the 
mouth  of  Yukon  river,  and  Kutcha  Kutchin,  spoken  at  Fort  Yukon,  at 
the  confluence  of  Yukon  and  Porcupine  rivers.  This  work  was  made 
possible  by  the  fact  that  two  Alaskan  Indians  were  employed  at  the 
camp.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  season  was  spent  on  Kutchin,  of 
which  dialect  full  grammatical  data  and  a  series  of  texts  were  obtained. 
In  the  office  Mr.  Sapir  continued  work  on  comparative  Athabaskan 
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linguistics,  on  Saiccc  graiiiniai  and  llic  picpaialion  Dla  series  i)t""Sarccc 
Texts,"  and  on  the  "Nootka  lexts"  begun  some  years  ago.  The  lollowing 
linguistic  and  ethnological  papers  were  published  in  the  course  of  the 
year:  "An  Athabaskan  Type  o\'  Relative'"  (International  Joiniuil  o\' 
American  Linguistics,  \ol.  2,  Januarv.  l'-)23.  pp.  136  142);  '  1  he  Pho- 
netics o^  liaida"  (International  Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  vol.  2. 
.January,  1923,  pp.  143-158);  "The  Algonkin  AlTmity  of  Yurok  and 
Wi\ot  Kinship  Terms"  (.lournal  de  la  Societe  des  Amcricanistes  de  i\iris, 
vol.  XV,  1923,  pp.  36-74);  "A  Note  on  Sarcee  Pottery"  (American 
Anthropologist,  N.S.,  vol.25,  April-June  1923,  pp.  247-253);  "I  he 
Grammarian  and  His  Language"  (The  American  Mercury,  vol.  1.  I  eb.. 
1924,  pp.  149-  155);  "Text  Analyses  of  Three  Yana  Dialects"  (Univer- 
sity of  California  Publications  in  American  Archaeology  and  Lthnology. 
vol.  XX,  1923,  pp.  263-294). 

Harlan  L  Smith  spent  the  summer  season  in  the  Bella  Coola  Indian 
area,  continuing  the  combined  archaeological  and  technological  wc^rk 
of  his  previous  trips.  Supplementary  Bella  Coola  and  Carrier  specimens 
were  obtained  and  numerous  photographs  taken.  In  the  office  Mr. 
Smith  continued  his  work  on  reports  upon  the  material  cull  inc.  past 
and  present,  of  the  Bella  Coola  and  Carrier  Indians. 

C.  Marius  Barbeau  continued  his  investigations  among  the  Cjiiksan 
tribes  of  Skeena  river,  in  British  Columbia,  spending  the  months  of  July 
and  August  [37]  at  the  Indian  villages  of  Gitwanga  and  Gitsegukla.  lie 
also  incidentally  collected,  while  in  Hazelton,  some  Sekanais  and  Carrier 
traditions,  and  observed  \.\\t  potlatch  and  secret  society  ceremonials  that 
were  held  in  July  among  the  Carriers  of  Hagwelgate.  A  visit  to  the 
Kootenays  of  St.  Eugene  and  of  Fairmont  Springs,  and  a  slu>ri  sia\  at 
Morley  reserve.  Alberta,  in  September,  also  gave  him  an  opportunits 
to  make  a  rapid  survey  of  these  tribes  and  collect  a  set  o(  traditional 
accounts,  particularly  at  Morley.  In  the  office  Mr.  Barbeau  completed 
his  manuscript  of  "Indian  Days  in  the  Canadian  Rockies,"  which  was 
later  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  (207  pp..  ill). 
Various  articles,  entitled:  "The  Gaspe  Fisher-folk"  (The  Quebec  Dail\ 
Telegraph,  Christmas,  1923);  "Fort  Simpson,  on  the  West  C"oasi"  (  The 
Canadian  Historical  Association,  Annual  Report,  1924);  '  Ihc  Salmon 
Run  on  ihc  Upper  Skeena"  (Forest  and  Outdoors,  NLiich.  1924);  "An 
Artist  among  the  Northwest  Coast  Indians"  (Arts  and  Decoration.  Mas. 
1923);  and  "Les  chants  populaires  du  Canada"  (Revue  de  L".\merkjue 
latine,  Fev.  1924)  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Mr.  Barbeau 
has  also   picparcd   a    report   accomjianicd   uilh   photographs   li>r   the 
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Dominion  Parks  Branch,  on  the  Indian  legendary  site  of  "Temlaham," 
in  northern  British  Columbia,  which  may  be  established  into  a  federal 
park  and  a  game  preserve. 

D.  Jenness,  in  April  and  May,  reorganized  the  Eskimo  cases  in  the 
main  Anthropological  Hall  of  the  Museum,  and  arranged  a  small  exhibit 
for  the  Northwest  Territories  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
During  the  summer  he  supervised  the  publication  of  his  report  on  the 
"Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Copper  Eskimos"  and  finished  two 
other  reports  in  the  Canadian  Arctic  Expedition  series:  "Eskimo  My- 
thology" and  "Eskimo  String  Figures,"  both  of  which  are  now  in  the 
press.  He  examined,  in  August,  a  number  of  unpublished  manuscripts 
in  the  Dominion  Archives  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  Indians 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  valley  and  northern  British  Columbia,  and  at 
the  same  time  resumed  work  on  another  Arctic  Expedition  report, 
"Eskimo  Music  and  Songs,"  which  he  completed  in  February  while  in 
the  field,  and  sent  in  for  publicafion.  He  left  early  in  October  for 
Hazelton,  British  Columbia,  to  carry  out  researches  among  the  western 
branch  of  the  Carrier  Indians  resident  in  that  vicinity.  On  closing  up 
this  work  at  the  end  of  February  he  made  a  trip  70  miles  north,  to 
examine  the  ancient  Indian  village  at  Old  Kuldo,  along  the  Yukon 
telegraph  line.  He  then  went  to  Vancouver,  to  gather  an  outfit  for  his 
field  work  during  the  coming  spring  and  summer,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  some  researches  into  the  language  of  the  Kaska  Indians  of 
upper  Stikine  and  Liard  rivers,  with  the  aid  of  an  informant  now  resident 
in  Vancouver.  Mr.  Jenness  has  also  published  an  article  entitled  "Origin 
of  the  Copper  Eskimos  and  Their  Copper  Culture"  in  The  Geographical 
Review  (vol.  XIII,  October,  1923,  pp.  540-551). 

F.  W.  Waugh  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  arrangement  of  Iroquois 
mythological  and  literary  materials.  He  also  prepared  a  paper  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  on  the  birds  and  mammals  of  Labrador, 
based  on  notes  taken  in  the  field  in  1921—22. 

T.  F.  Mcllwraith  spent  six  months,  from  September,  1923,  to  March, 
1924,  conUnuing  his  investigafions  of  the  Bella  Coola  Indians.  Using 
the  previous  year's  work  as  a  basis,  be  was  able  to  obtain  a  detailed 
account  of  the  complicated  religious  and  social  life  of  these  people.  It 
was  found  that  these  two  subjects  were  closely  linked  to  form  an 
exceedingly  complex  culture  based  on  jealously  guarded  family 
traditions.  Mr.  Mcllwraith  was  present  at  the  ceremonial  dances  held 
during  the  winter  and  was  able  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  material 
on  this  subject,  especially  with  regard  to  the  psychological  effect  on 
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those  lakinu  pail.  I  iiilhcr  iiiroriiialioii  was  gained  dii  chieftainship. 
land  |3N|  iciuiic.  LioNcininciit.  magic,  and  ni\lht)l(>g>.  adding  li>.  and 
confirming,  iiis  prexioiis  \cars  results.  VViih  a  recording  phonograph 
Mr.  Mcllwrailh  collected  more  than  one  hundred  liella  C'oola  songs, 
complete  with  texts.  Specimens  for  the  Museum  were  also  purchased. 

Ethnological  maniiscri|">ls  secuicd  during  the  year  include,  from  Miss 
Helen  Roberts,  musical  transcriptions  o\'  100  Nootka  songs  collected 
by  E.  Sapir. 

Phonographic  records  taken  by  [E.  Sapir  were]  IS  records  of  Kutchm. 
fri^m  Fort  Yukon,  Alaska.  Ethnological  photographs  ct^llected  for  the 
Museum  by  E.  Sapir  [included]  2  Kutchin  photographs  from  .Alaska, 
and  1  Teton  Sioux  photograph. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Report  of  the  Dcparfnicnl  of  Mines  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  March  31,  1924.  Victoria  Memorial  Museum,  36-40 
(Ottawa,  1925). 


Annual  Report,  Anthropological  Division,  Victoria 
Memorial  Museum,  Canada,  1924  —  25 

Ethnology  and  Linguistics 

Exhibits  and  Care  of  Material 

E.  Sapir,  Chief  of  the  Division,  reports: 

A  number  of  the  exhibits  have  been  rearranged  and  new  pedestals 
have  been  provided  for  the  large  standing  exhibits.  New  group  labels 
have  been  hung  and  case  labels  have  been  reduced  to  a  standard  form. 
The  large  Skidegate  Haida  totem-pole  and  a  Bella  Coola  pole  have  been 
erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  Museum  and  several  house-posts  have 
been  put  up  in  the  main  anthropological  hall. 

Three  special  exhibits  have  been  arranged  during  the  year.  One,  for 
the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
at  Toronto,  August,  1924,  showed  aboriginal  art,  aboriginal  pottery, 
and  aboriginal  uses  of  copper.  The  second,  arranged  for  the  meeting  in 
the  Victoria  Memorial  Museum  on  March  4,  5,  6,  1925,  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  was  designed  to  show  the  wide 
variety  of  minerals  used  by  the  Canadian  aborigines;  over  fifty  different 
minerals  being  represented.  The  third,  arranged  for  the  same  meeting, 
was  a  loan  exhibit  of  W.  L.  Kihn's  remarkable  series  of  sixty-three 
Indian  portraits,  landscapes,  and  totem-pole  landscapes,  in  oil,  pastel, 
and  pencil,  all  from  the  Upper  Skeena  River  country,  British  Columbia. 

A  large  number  of  specimens  have  been  loaned  during  the  year.  These 
loans  have  been  principally  to  teachers  and  students  at  the  Normal 
School,  but  the  recent  interest  in  aboriginal  art,  particularly  that  of  the 
Northwest  Coast,  has  induced  a  number  of  artists  and  craftsmen  to 
make  use  of  the  specimens. 

J.  D.  Leechman,  the  museum  assistant  in  anthropology,  entirely  re- 
organized the  work  of  caring  for  the  anthropological  specimens.  A 
laboratory  was  equipped  and  put  in  running  order  and  additional  space 
for  storage  was  provided.  Unfortunately  this  space  is  already  almost 
exhausted.  During  the  year  over  2,000  specimens  have  been  cleaned, 
repaired,  preserved,  and  treated  in  various  ways.  Some  1,500  specimens 
have  been  catalogued. 
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O.  E.  Prud'lioninic.  ihc  arlisi  o\'  ihc  du  ision.  conlimicil  his  uork  of 
drawing  Nootka  specinicns  and  designs.  He  alsD  drcu  piclographic  and 
cranial  material  for  the  archaeologist,  a  set  o\'  I-.skiino  specimens  for 
work  undertaken  by  1).  Jenness.  ami  did  other  related  work  required 
by  the  division. 


Field  and  Office  Research 

Four  scientific  field  trips  were  undertaken  m  the  course  o\'  the  year: 
a  trip  by  Harlan  1.  Smith,  archaeological  and  ethnological,  among  the 
Bella  Coola  Indians  o\'  British  Columbia;  another  by  C.  M.  Barbeau  on 
ethnological  research  among  the  Cjilksan  Indians  of  Skeena  river.  Ikitish 
Columbia;  a  trip  by  Diamond  Jenness,  continued  from  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  among  the  Carrier  and  Sikani  Indians  of  British  Columbia; 
and  one  by  F.  W.  Waugh  among  the  Montagnais  Indians  o\'  the  lower 
St.  Lawrence.  [38] 

E.  Sapir  continued  work  in  the  office  on  comparative  Athabaskan 
Iniguistics,  on  a  comparative  study  of  Kwakiutl  and  Nootka.  on  Nootka 
grammar,  texts,  and  lexical  material,  and  on  other  phases  of  Indian 
linguistics.  The  following  papers  were  published  in  the  course  of  the 
year:  "Personal  Names  Among  the  Sarcec  Indians"  (American  Anthro- 
pologist, N.S.,  Jan. -March,  1924,  pp.  108-119);  "The  Rival  Whalers, 
a  Nitinat  Story  (Nootka  text  with  Translation  and  Grammatical  Anal- 
ysis)" (International  Journal  of  American  Linguistics,  vol.  2.  1924. 
pp.  76—102);  "Racial  Superiority"  (The  Menorah  Journal.  June  Jul>. 
1924,  pp.  200-212);  "Let  Race  Alone"  (The  Nation,  Feb.  25.  1925. 
pp.  21 1  —213).  The  following  studies  were  prepared:  "Anthropology  and 
Sociology"  (for  a  compendium  on  "The  Social  Sciences");  "Sound 
Patterns  in  Language"  (to  appear  in  Language);  "The  Mokan  .Affinits 
of  Subtiaba  in  Nicaragua"  (to  appear  in  The  American  Anthropologist); 
and  "Nootka  Baby  Words"  and  "A  Chinookan  Phonetic  Law"  (both 
to  appear  in  International  Journal  of  American  Linguistics).  .\  "Mem- 
orandum on  the  Problem  of  an  International  Auxiliary  Language"  was 
prepared  at  the  request  of  the  International  Auxiliary  Language  Asso- 
ciation. 

Harlan  I.  Smith  continued  his  studies  and  the  writing  o\  his  report 
on  the  Bella  Coola  Indians  area,  giving  special  attention  to  ethnobotan>. 
ethnozoology,  ethnomineralogy,  general  material  culture,  and  the  rem- 
edies and  medical  practices  of  these  people.  A  note  on     \  Bella  Coola. 
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Carrier,  and  Chilcotin  Route  Time  Recorder"  was  published  in  the 
American  Anthropologist,  vol.  26,  No.  2,  April-June,  1924;  a  paper  on 
"Sympathetic  Magic  and  Witchcraft  among  the  Bella  Coola,"  in  the 
American  Anthropologist,  vol.27.  No.  1,  January  — March,  1925;  and 
one  on  "Eagle  Snaring  Among  the  Bella  Coola  Indians"  in  The  Cana- 
dian Field  Naturalist,  vol.  XXXVIII,  No.  9,  November,  1924.  Mr. 
Smith's  paper  on  the  "Entomology  Among  the  Bella  Coola  and  Carrier 
Indians"  has  been  accepted  for  publication  by  the  American  Anthro- 
pologist. 

C.  M.  Barbeau  continued,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
November,  the  ethnographic  research  undertaken  several  years  ago 
among  the  Tsimshian  and  Gitksan  Indians  of  northern  British  Colum- 
bia. From  June  to  the  middle  of  October,  investigations  were  carried 
on  at  Gitsalas,  Gitsemgalem,  Gitwinlkool,  Kitwanga,  and  Gitsegyukla. 
The  social  organization  and  mythology  of  these  tribes  were  studied 
extensively.  A  collection  of  sixty  Gitksan  songs  was  taken  down  in  text 
and  on  the  phonograph.  Part  of  the  Hnguistic  notes  taken  were  studied 
and  sorted  out,  and  now  form  a  fairly  extensive  lexicon  of  separate 
elements.  Over  four  hundred  photographs  were  added  to  our  collections. 
In  the  latter  part  of  October  and  in  November,  investigations  were 
extended  to  Kispayaks,  Hazelton,  and  Hagwelget,  in  view  of  the  prep- 
aration of  a  detailed  report  for  the  conservation  of  totem  poles  and 
graves,  and  the  contemplated  estabhshment  of  an  Indian  national  park 
in  Upper  Skeena  district.  This  report  has  since  been  prepared  and 
presented  to  a  Board  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Departments 
of  the  Interior,  Mines,  and  Indian  Affairs.  The  manuscript  of  "Indian 
Literature,"  which  is  to  begin  the  series  of  books  entitled  "The  Makers 
of  Canadian  Literature"  (The  Ryerson  Press,  Toronto),  was  completed 
in  June  and  submitted  to  the  editors. 

D.  Jenness  was  carrying  on  field  work  in  British  Columbia  at  the 
opening  of  the  fiscal  year  1924-1925.  In  April  and  May,  1924,  he 
continued  his  researches  among  the  Carrier  Indians,  visiting  the  reserves 
at  Fort  Eraser  and  Stony  Creek,  near  the  Canadian  National  railway. 
At  the  end  of  May  he  crossed  from  Prince  George,  on  the  Canadian 
National  railways,  to  the  headwaters  of  Peace  river  and  spent  three 
weeks  with  the  Sikani  Indians  at  Macleod,  on  McLeod  lake.  Thence  he 
travelled  down  Parsnip  river  and  up  Findlay  river  to  Fort  Grahame, 
where  he  visited  another  band  of  Sikani  Indians.  He  returned  from  Fort 
Grahame  by  way  of  [the]  Peace  river,  paying  a  short  visit  to  the  Beaver 
Indians  at  [38]  Hudson  Hope  en  route,  and  reaching  Ottawa  early  in 
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.lul\.  Altogether  his  field  trip  kisted  nine  months,  from  October,  1V23, 
to  July,  1924;  during  that  period  he  investigated  five  separate  bands  of 
Indians  concerning  whom  \er\  little  was  known  pre\iousl\.  Since  his 
return  to  Ottawa  Mi.  Jciiiicss  has  icsuincd  his  work  on  the  series  of 
Iiskimo  reports  that  embod\  the  ethnological  results  ol  the  Canadian 
Arctic  lixpedition.  1913  1916.  Both  parts  of  volume  Xill  (I-.skimo 
Folk-Lore)  of  the  Report  of  the  Canadian  Arctic  l-.\petlition  were  issued 
in  the  course  o\'  the  \ear;  the\  consist  ol"  "MNths  and  Traditions  from 
Northern  Alaska,  the  Mackenzie  Delta,  and  Coronation  (iulT'  and 
"Eskimo  String  Figures."  bt^h  by  D.  .lenness.  Volume  XI\'.  "Songs  ol 
the  Copper  liskimos,"  b>  Helen  H.  Roberts  and  I).  Jenness.  was  seen 
through  the  press;  and  considerable  progress  was  made  on  the  prepa- 
ration o'i  the  linguistic  and  technological  reports  which  are  to  be  pub- 
lished as  \olume  XV. 

F.  W.  Waugh  spent  the  summer  season  on  ethnological  research 
among  the  Montagnais  Indians  at  Seven  Islands,  Quebec.  A  great  deal 
o^  material  was  obtained  on  the  technological  aspects  of  their  culture. 
On  his  way  back  to  Ottawa  from  the  field  Mr.  Waugh  disappeared  and 
no  trace  has  been  discovered  of  him  since  the  latter  part  o\^  September. 
1924.  The  ethnological  notes,  photographs,  and  specimens  obtained  b\ 
him.  however,  had  been  forwarded  to  Ottawa  shortly  before  and  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Museum. 

T.  F.  Mcllwraith's  report  on  "The  Bella  Coola  Indians""  has  been 
received.  It  is  a  detailed  and  systematic  study  of  an  important  West 
Coast  tribe  and  it  is  hoped  that  arrangements  can  be  made  for  its  earls 
publication.  Some  data  collected  for  the  department  by  P.  Radin  among 
the  Ojibwa  of  Ontario  were  published  under  the  title  of  "OJibua  I-th- 
nological  Chit-Chat""  in  the  American  Anthropologist.  N.S.,  October 
December,  1924,  pp.  491-530. 


Editorial  Note 

Originally  published  in  Report  of  ihc  Dcporinuiu  ofMiius.  dominion 
of  Canada,  for  l/w  Fi.scd/  Year  Eudin^^  March  M .  /Vj.^f.  \ictoria  Memorial 
Museum,  37-41  (Ottawa,  1925). 


Phonetic  Key  lo  Publications 
of  Edward  Sapir 

Compiled  by  William  Briglu 


The  following  list  o\^  symbols  is  rc\iscd  from  thai  gi\cn  in  The 
Collected  Works  of  Edward  Sapir,  xolunics  5-6.  il  docs  not  attempt  to 
inelude  symbols  of  unambiguous  value  (such  as  a  or  A);  or  symbols 
used  only  in  material  quoted  from  other  authors;  or  symbols  used  in 
standard  orthographies  or  Roman  transliterations  of  familiar  Old  World 
languages.  Phonetic  symbols  proposed  in  the  Report  o['  the  C  onnniiiee 
on  Phonetic  Transcription  (1916),  but  not  foimd  in  Sapir's  publiealK>ns. 
are  also  omitted  here. 

Part  1  consists  of  diacritic  modifications  which  are  used  uiih  the 
entire  class  of  consonants  (indicated  by  C)  or  of  vowels  (indicated  by 
v).  Part  2  consists  of  letters  or  digraphs  of  the  Roman  alphabet  which 
are  used  with  special  values,  with  or  without  diacritics.  Part  3  consists 
of  Greek  alphabetic  symbols.  Part  4  consists  of  miscellaneous  segmental 
symbols.  Boldface  type  is  used  to  highlight  phonetic  or  phonemic  sym- 
bols; italic  l\pe  is  used  for  standard  orthographic  symbols. 

Part  I. 

C'^  Glottalized  or  ejective  stop  or  affricate;  glottali/ed  spirant 

or  sonorant.  Also  printed  as  C  and  'C.  In  some  earlier  work, 
this  notation  indicated  a  weaker  degree  of  glottali/ation  in 
stops  than  C! 

C!  Glottalized  or  ejective  stop  or  affricate  (in  earlier  work) 

Note  that  ts!  tc!  are  glottali/ed  alTricales. 

C  Stop  or  atTricate  with  strong  aspiralii>n, 

C  In    rakelma.  rising  pitch  on  a  combination  o\'  \oueI  phis 

resonant,  as  in  am. 

^  Syllabic  consonant. 
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"C  Nasalized  consonant. 

0\  C  Labialized  consonant. 

C-  Palatalized  consonant. 

C-  Long  or  geminated  consonant. 

C.C  Non-affricate  consonantal  sequence,  e.g.  t.s  when  it  repre- 

sents a  sequence  of  two  independent  consonants. 

•^  (Superscript)  Weakly  articulated  consonant,  echoed  conso- 

nant, or  consonantal  glide.  In  early  work,  whispered  or 
voiceless  sonorant  (later  written  with  a  small  capital). 

V  Primary  stress;  in  Athabaskan,  high  pitch.  In  Takelma,  a 
falling  pitch  accent.  In  Takelma  forms  of  Sapir  &  Swadesh 
1946,  stress  with  high  or  rising  tone. 

V  Secondary  stress;  in  Athabaskan,  low  pitch.  In  Takelma,  a 
high  pitch  accent.  In  Takelma  forms  of  Sapir  &  Swadesh 
1946,  "stress  with  falling  pitch".  In  the  traditional  orthog- 
raphy of  Nahuatl,  vowel  with  following  glottal  stop. 

V  FaUing  pitch  in  Athabaskan. 

V  Rising  pitch  in  Athabaskan. 

"^  Intermediate  pitch  in  Sarcee.  (For  intermediate  faUing  and 

rising  pitches,  see  'Pitch  accent  in  Sarcee'.) 

V  In  'Personal  names  among  the  Sarcee  Indians',  pitch  falling 
from  high  to  mid. 

V  In  'Personal  names  among  the  Sarcee  Indians',  pitch  rising 
from  mid  to  high. 

V  Rising  pitch  in  Takelma  and  Pawnee. 

V  Vowel  length;  in  some  early  work,  close  vowel  quahty,  not 
necessarily  with  length.  (See  specific  symbols  in  Part  2, 
below.) 

V  Nasalization  of  vowel. 

^  Glottalization  of  vowel. 

v'  Primary  stress  or  high  pitch.  In  Takelma,  a  falHng  pitch 

accent. 
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V  Secondary  stress  or  \o\\  pitch.  In  Takclnia.  a  hhjh  juich 
accent. 

V  Length  ot"  vowel. 

v:  Lengtii  oi'  vowel;  when  contrasled  with  >-.  indicates  niDie 

than  ordinary  length. 

v'  Unusual  shortness  oi'  xowel. 

(v)  Glide  \alue  o\^  \owel. 

v.v  Non-diphthongal  sequence  of  vowels,  e.g.  a.i  divided  be- 

tween two  syllables. 

v\  or  v''  Glottal  interruption  of  vowel;  the  latter  alternative  is  rec- 
ommended when  the  post-glottal  portion  is  weaklv  articu- 
lated. 

v'  or  v'  "Over-long"  vowel  with  glide-like  rearticulation,  as  in  Ta- 
kelma  and  Sarcee. 

X"  (Superscript  vowel)  Reduced  prominence  ot^  vowel;  e.g.  mur- 

mured or  echoed  quality,  or  vocalic  resonance  of  a  preceding 
consonant.  Also  indicates  whispered  or  voiceless  vowels, 
later  written  with  small  capitals. 

Xv  (Subscript  vowel)  In  Indo-European,  a  reduced  vowel. 

Pan  2. 

a  In  'Personal  names  among  the  Sarcee  Indians',  italic  a  lejv 

resents  [a),  but  roman  a  represents  a  velarized  counterpart. 

elsewhere  transcribed  a. 

a  Open  mid  back  unrounded  vowel,  as  in  Eng.  hut\  usuallv 

replaced  by  small  capital  a  or  Greek  alpha. 

a  Long  low  back  rounded  vowel,  as  in  F-ng.  A/u . 

a  Low  front  unrounded  vowel,  as  in  Eng.  Iiat. 

a  Open  low  back  rounded  vowel. 

a  In  Sarcee,  "a  velari/ed.  dark-timbred  (/"".  However,  m  *i'er- 

sonal  names  among  the  Sarcee  Indians",  a  dot  under  an> 
vowel  represents  pitch  falling  from  mid  lo  low. 
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A  (small  capital)  Voiceless  a  in  Southern  Paiute;  elsewhere,  a 

mid  back  unrounded  vowel,  as  in  Eng.  but. 

A  (large  capital)  Voiceless  a;  in  Takelma  and  Chasta  Costa,  a 

mid  back  unrounded  vowel,  as  in  Eng.  but;  in  Indo-Euro- 
pean, cover  symbol  for  a  reconstructed  'laryngeal'. 

A  In  Indo-European,  cover  symbol  for  an  a-coloring  laryngeal, 

i.e.  one  which  induces  a-timbre  in  an  adjacent  vowel. 

b  Voiced  or  "intermediate"  labial  stop;  "intermediate"  refers 

to  sounds  heard  sometimes  voiced,  sometimes  voiceless  — 
probably  voiceless  lenis  in  most  cases  (esp.  in  Hittite.) 

b  (barred  b)  In  Hebrew,  spirant  b. 

B,  B  (Capital  or  small  capital)  "Intermediate"  labial  stop;  see  b 

above. 

c  In  Nahuatl  traditional  orthography,  used  as  in  Spanish:  s 

before  /  or  e,  but  k  elsewhere.  In  Sapir's  earlier  works,  a 
voiceless  alveopalatal  sibilant  Hke  Eng.  ^Z?  —  subsequently 
replaced  by  s;  in  later  works,  a  voiceless  alveolar  affricate, 
equivalent  to  earher  ts. 

g  In  Nahuatl  traditional  orthography,  equivalent  to  Mexican 

Spanish  z,  i.e.  Eng.  s. 

c  Voiceless  alveo-palatal  affricate,  English  ch  as  in  church, 

equivalent  to  earlier  to  or  ts. 

c  In  Esperanto,  equivalent  to  c. 

ch  In  Nahuatl  traditional  orthography,  equivalent  to  c. 

d  Voiced  or  "intermediate"  apical  stop;  see  b  above. 

d  Voiced  "cerebral"  or  retroflex  apical  stop. 

d  In  Hebrew,  spirant  d. 

8  Voiced  interdental  spirant,  as  in  English  this. 

D,  D  (capital  or  small  capital)  Voiced  or  "intermediate"  apical 

stop;  see  b  above.  In  early  work,  a  voiced  alveolar  affricate; 
later  replaced  by  |. 

dj,  dz  Voiced   or   "intermediate"   alveo-palatal   affricate   (see   b, 

above);  replaced  in  later  work  by  ?. 
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e  Long  open  iiiiti  IkmU  uiiiDuntlctl  \i)\\cl.  as  iii  I-rciich  file. 

e  In  caiiici-  work,  an  open  initl  troiil  unrounded  \owcl,  as  in 

Eng.  nu'i:  in  Yana,  Chasta  Cosla,  and  Nooika.  ilic  long 
\o\vel  of  this  tjuality.  as  in  French  fcic. 

e  Close  mid  tr(^nl  \c)\\el.  as  in  Ireneh  iic. 

e  Close  mid  front  \c)\\el.  as  in  Irench  etc. 

e  In  Athabaskan  reconstructions,  a  formula  for  "the  retiueed 

ov  "pepet"  vo\\er\  i.e.  o. 

E  (Small  capital)  In  early  work,  "short  ohscine  vi)wel  of  un- 

defmed  quality",  as  in  unaccented  linulish  ihc  (replacetl  in 
later  works  by  a);  occasionally  also  indicates  voiceless  e. 

g  Voiced  or  "intermediate"  velar  stop:  see  b  abo\e. 

g,g,g,g-,g-^  Voiced  or  "intermediate"  front-\elar  stop. 

g  In  Semitic,  a  voiced  velar  spirant  (=  y). 

g  (barred  g)  in  Haida.  an  "intermediate"  \elar  slop. 

g  Voiced  or  "intermediate"  back-velar  stop. 

G,  G  "Intermediate"  velar  stop:  see  b.  abo\e. 

h  In  earlier  work,  represents  "strong  aspiration"  as  opposed 

to  the  backward  apostrophe;  later,  h  is  preferred  whenever 
an  independent  consonant  is  indicated,  as  opposetl  to  aspi- 
ration o\^  a  stop. 

h  In  Sanskrit  (and  stated  to  be  in  Semitic),  a  voiceless  laryngeal 

spirant:  in  Nootka  (and  perhaps  properly  in  Semitic),  a 
pharyngealized  h.  [Some  o(  Sapir's  publications  seem  to  use 
"laryngeal"  improperly  for  "pharyngeal";  Lg.  10.276(1934), 
fn.  4.  is  bewildering.] 

h  (with  semicircle  below)  In  Ilitlile.  a  \elar  spirant. 

hu  In  traditional  Nahuall  orthouiapli>.  equi\alenl  to  ». 

H  (small  capital)  In  Nooika.  pluuN  ngeali/ed  b.  later  replaced 

b\  h 

i  In  some  earl\  work.  /  as  in  Hnglish  //:  also  a  long  \owel  o{' 

thai  qiialil). 
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1  High  back  unrounded  vowel. 

i  Close  high  front  vowel. 

I  (small  capital)  In  Nootka,  a  "short  open  i-vowel  of  rather 

unclear  quality",  in  early  work  on  Southern  Paiute,  an  "ob- 
scure" i;  later,  in  Southern  Paiute,  voiceless  i. 

I  (capital)  In  early  work  on  Southern  Paiute,  an  "obscure"  i. 

j  In  earlier  work,  an  alveo-palatal  sibilant,  hke  French  j  in 

Jour:  later  replaced  by  z. 

J  Voiced  or  "intermediate"  alveo-palatal  affricate. 

k,k,k,  k-  Voiceless  front-velar  stop. 

k  Voiceless  back-velar  stop,  =q. 

k  (with  underbar)  In  Tutelo,  an  "intermediate"  velar  stop. 

ky.k'  Voiceless  front-velar  stop. 

/  (Italic  1)  In  Yana,  a  voiceless  lateral. 

I  Voiceless  lateral  spirant  of  American  Indian  languages;  in 

Takelma  and  Wishram,  described  as  "voiceless  palatal  lat- 
eral". 

j,  1  Voiceless  lateral  spirant  as  in  Welsh  //. 

L  (Small  capital)  In  early  work,  a  voiceless  lateral  spirant, 

replaced  later  by  I.  Also  sometimes  used  for  the  correspond- 
ing affricate.  In  Takelma  texts,  a  voiceless  palatal  lateral. 

L  In  Kwakiutl,  a  voiced  lateral  affricate. 

L  (Capital)  In  early  work,  sometimes  a  voiceless  lateral  spirant 

(I),  sometimes  the  corresponding  affricate  (equivalent  to  tL, 
tl,  or  X). 

m  (italic)  In  Yana,  an  unvoiced  bilabial  nasal. 

M  (small  capital)  Unvoiced  labial  nasal. 

n  (italic)  In  Yana,  an  unvoiced  apical  nasal. 

n  In  earlier  work,  a  velar  nasal;  later  replaced  by  g. 

n  In  earlier  work,  a  back-velar  nasal. 
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v"  (supcrscnitl )  Nasali/alion  of  prcccilini!  sowcl. 

q  Velar  nasal;  \arics  tspoyraphicailv  uilh  (  neck  eta  M]) 

N  (small  capital)  Wiicclcss  apical  nasal. 

>j  (small  capital)  Vciiccloss  \clar  nasal. 

6  In  earlier  wiMk.  an  t^pen  mid  back  rounded  vowel,  as  in 

German  vo//:  in  Southern  l*aiute  and  Noolka,  a  lonii  low 
back  rounded  \oweK  as  in  ling.  saw.  Later  replaced  in  both 
\alues  b\  o. 

o  Mid  IVonl  rtumded  \c)\\el.  as  m  (icrman  siluin  or  (iHiicr. 

5  In  Noolka.  a  close  mid  back  rounded  \ouel.  as  m  I  iciuh 

c/lllll(/. 

o  In  American  Indian  languages,  a  close  mid  back  rounded 

vowel;  in  Indo-European,  low  back  rounded  [a],  produced 
b\  the  "laryngcar  y  next  to  the  e-t\pe  full-grade  \owel. 

Co  (Subscript  o)   In   Indo-European.  co\er  symbol   for  shua 

(murmur  \o\\el)  or  syllabic  resonance. 

ou  In  Takelma.  "like  o  but  with  fmal  u-\anish". 

D  Open  mid  or  low  back  rounded  vowel. 

5  Low  mid  back  rounded  vowel,  as  in  (jcrman  (ioitcr. 

p  (with  underbar)  In  Tutelo.  an  "intermediate""  labial  stop. 

q  Voiceless  u\iilar  (back-velar)  stop. 

L|u  In  traditional  Nahuatl  orthography,  a  voiceless  labio\eIar 

stop  (kw,  k"). 

r  (italic)  In  ^'ana.  \oiceless  r;  in  I'simshian.  a  \oiced  uvular  r 

r  Voiced  u\  ular  r. 

'  (superscript)  In  ^'ana.  the  ccMiibinalion  't  indicates  a  "pe- 

culiar \i)iceless-r  qualit>""  oft. 

R.  R  Voiceless  \ibrant. 

R  (small  capital)  X'oiceless  u\ulai  r 

s  Voiceless  alveo-palalal  sibilant,  replacing  earlier  c. 
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s  In  Esperanto,  equivalent  to  s. 

s  In  Chasta  Costa  and  Nootka,  a  "palatalized"  c  (i.e.  s), 

"acoustically  midway  between  s  and  c". 

s-  A  sibilant  intermediate  between  s  and  s. 

t  Voiceless  "cerebral"  or  retroflex  stop. 

t  (with  underbar)  in  Tutelo,  an  "intermediate"  apical  stop. 

tc  In  earlier  work,  a  voiceless  alveo-palatal  affricate;  later  re- 

placed by  ts,  c. 

tl  In  traditional  Nahuatl  orthography,  a  voiceless  lateral  affri- 

cate, equivalent  to  tl  or  X. 

tL,  tL,  tl      In  earlier  work,  a  voiceless  lateral  affricate,  equivalent  to  X,. 

tj,  tl  Equivalent  to  X. 

ts  In  earlier  work,  a  voiceless  alveolar  affricate;  later  replaced 

by  c. 

ts-  An  affricate  corresponding  to  s-. 

ts  In  earlier  work,  a  voiceless  alveo-palatal  affricate,  like  Eng- 

lish ch  in  church;  later  replaced  by  c. 

tO  In  Chasta  Costa  and  other  Athabaskan,  a  voiceless  inter- 

dental affricate. 

tz  In  traditional  Nahuatl  orthography,  a  voiceless  alveolar  af- 

fricate, equivalent  to  phonetic  ts. 

u  In  Takelma,  the  vowel  of  English  sun.  In  other  early  work, 

a  long  open  high  back  rounded  vowel. 

u  High  front  rounded  vowel,  as  in  German  kiihl  or  Mutze.  In 

Takelma,  "intermediate"  between  German  u  and  w;  in  early 
work  on  Southern  Paiute,  used  for  a  high  back  unrounded 
vowel  (later  written  as  i'). 

uh  In  traditional  Nahuatl  orthography,  a  voiceless  labiovelar 

semivowel,  equivalent  to  phonetic  W. 

U  (capital)  In  Southern  Paiute,  "a  duller  variety  of  i". 

u  (small  capital)  Open  high  back  rounded  vowel;  in  Southern 

Paiute,  same  as  U;  elsewhere,  voiceless  u. 
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V  In   car!)    work    on   St>iillicrii    Paiulc.   a   Noiccci   bilabial   or 
labiodental  s|->iianl;  later  wriiiL'ii  uilh  ( licck  bcla. 

V  (italic)  In  early  work  on  Soiilhcrn  I\iiule,  a  voiceless  bilabial 

spirant;  later  written  with  ( ireck  phi. 

v"'  In  carl)  work  on  Southern  Paiiile.  a  \oicetl  bilabial  spirant 

■"with  inner  rounding". 

V  (capital)  In  early  work  on  Southern  Paiute,  a  \c)ieeless  bi- 
labial spirant;  later  replaced  by  (ireck  phi. 

\y,  w  In  Indo-European,  systematic  equivalent  for  u. 

W  (capital)  Voiceless  bilabial  semivowel. 

"*■  Labialized  resonance  of  a  preceding  consonant,  as  in  labio- 

velar  k". 

X  In  Nahuatl  traditional  orthography,  a  voiceless  alveo-palalal 

sibilant,  equivalent  to  s;  in  phonetic  transcription,  a  \  oiceless 
velar  spirant,  like  German  ch  in  acln  but  in  Wishram.  further 
back  than  the  German  sound. 

X,  X,  x         Voiceless  front-velar  fricative,  like  ch  in  German  ivii. 

X  Voiceless  uvular  (back-velar)  fricative;  in  Wishram.  a  frica- 

tive "between  ch  of  German  ach  and  ch  of  (^icrnian  /(7/";  in 
Hittite,  velar. 

x'  In  Yana,  "as  in  German  /W/". 

x^  Voiceless  front-velar  fricative,  as  in  German  ich. 

"C  (superscript  x)  In  earlier  work  on  Southern  Paiute.  "weak  \ 

developed  from  [aspiration]  before  ...  velar  q". 

y,  y  In  Indo-European,  systematic  equivalent  for  i. 

V  (small  capital)  Voiceless  palatal  scnii\(n\el. 

z  Voiceless  alveo-palatal  sibilant,  replacing  earlier]. 

3  Voiced  or  lenis  alveolar  affricate,  replacing  earlier  dz. 

3  Voiced  or  lenis  alveo-palatal  affricate,  replacing  earlier  dj  or 

dz. 
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Furl  3  ( Greek  letters) 

a  (alpha)  Lower  mid  back  unrounded  vowel,  as  in  Eng.  hut. 

P  (beta)  Voiced  bilabial  spirant. 

y  (gamma)  Voiced  velar  or  back-velar  spirant  ("North  German 

g  in  Tage\  Arabic  'ghain'). 

Y  Voiced  front-velar  spirant. 

Y  (With  underdot)  Voiced  back-velar  spirant. 

5  (delta)  Voiced  interdental  spirant,  as  in  Eng.  this. 

£  (epsilon)  Open  mid  front  unrounded  vowel,  as  in  Eng.  met. 

^  (superscript)  In  earlier  works,  indicates  a  glottal  stop;  varies 

typographically  with  an  inverted  superscript  "3".  Replaced 
in  later  work  by  ''. 

r|  (eta)  A  typographical  variant  of  g,  the  velar  nasal. 

T]  In  Eskimo,  the  uvular  (back-velar)  nasal. 

0  (theta)  Voiceless  interdental  spirant,  as  in  Eng.  think. 

1  (iota)  Open  front  unrounded  vowel,  as  in  Eng.  pit. 

i  (iota  with  dot)  In  Southern  Paiute,  a  high  central  unrounded 

vowel. 

I  (iota  with  dieresis)  Open  back  unrounded  vowel. 

X  (lambda)  Voiced  or  lenis  lateral  affricate,  equivalent  of  dl. 

X  (barred  lambda)  Voiceless  lateral  affricate,  equivalent  to  tL 

or  tl. 

p  (rho)  Uvular  r. 

u  (upsilon)  Open  high  back  rounded  vowel,  as  in  Eng.  put. 

V)  (upsilon  with  dieresis)  Open  high  front  rounded  vowel,  as 

in  German  Miitze. 

cj)  (phi)  Voiceless  bilabial  spirant. 

X  (chi)  Voiceless  velar  fricative,  equivalent  to  x;  in  'Personal 

names  among  the  Sarcee  Indians',  a  palatal  fricative  as  in 
German  ich. 
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X  Voiceless  iVoiil  \elar  tVicali\e,  ee|iii\aleiil  in  \ 

X  Voiceless  hack-\elar  iVicalue.  eqiii\aleni  lo  \. 

(0  (t^nieua)  Low  hack  roiiiuled  vowel,  as  iii  |-.ng.  /(/»». 

Purl  4.  Ol/ur  syniho/.s 

•^  (invcrled  superscript  "3";  \aries  lypographicall)  wiih  super- 

script Cjieek  epsilou).  In  earliest  work,  indicates  iiU)llal  slop. 
Later  replaced  h\  the  apostrophe,  then  h\   '. 

(■"siniHUh  hiealhing"")  In  eaiiiei"  .American  Indian  work  (and 
as  late  as  1938  for  Indo-European),  the  glottal  stop;  sonie- 
tinies  indicates  a  weak  articulation,  as  oj^posed  to  a 
"true"  'K  In  later  work,  the  apostrophe  is  relanied  only  lo 
mark  glottalizalion  of  consonants;  elsewhere,  "^  is  used.  When 
used  for  glottalizalion.  the  apostrophe  is  placed  before  re- 
sonants  Cm  'n  V  'y),  after  stops  (p'  t'  k").  and  internally  for 
affricates  (t's  t's).  —  In  Vv'ishram,  denotes  elision  of  llnal 
vowel.  In  Ugaritic.  '1  '2  3  indicate  glottal  stop  with  one  o\' 
three  vowels. 

'  (prime)  A  feature  o\^  "hardening"  which  imparts  glotiali/a- 

tion  in  Nootka. 

■^  Glottal  stop. 

("rough  breathing")  In  earlier  work,  the  \oiceIess  laryngeal 
spirant;  sometimes  indicates  a  weak  aspiration,  as  opposed 
to  h.  In  later  work,  the  rough  breathing  is  retained  only  tc^ 
mark  aspiration  of  stops;  elsewhere,  h  is  used.  In  Semitic, 
indicates  the  Arabic  "ciIil  ine\actl>  stated  lo  be  a  "\(>iced 
laryngeal  spirant". 

'^  "Palatalized  aspiration",  equivalent  to  the  \oiceless  front- 

palatal  spirant  o\^  German  ic/i. 

!  In  Nootka,  a  pharyngeali/ed  glottal  stop;  m  Indo-Luri>jx\in. 

a  glottal  (slop)  phoneme  inducing  \elar  or  a-timbre. 

3  ("shwa")  A  weak  mid  central  unrounded  \owel.  like  the  ./ 

in  Eng.  idea. 

+  Extra  length  of  a  preceding  s\mbol. 

=  Between  \i)wels  m  W'ishram.  demotes  that  lhe\   "are  U>  Iv 

proiu>iinced  separalels ". 
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Film  372,  Reel  19],  Freeman  No.  2643  in  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  Library,  Philadelphia.) 
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Abraham,  Otto.  139.  144 

Achomawi,  478 

Aconia,  244 

Acorns,  273     274,  297,  310     .^11.315 

Adam,  Lconhard,  222 

/\dams,  Charles,  591,  607  n.2 

Adoption,  781 

Aestheties,  126 

Affixes,  97-98 

Africa,  156,  797-798 

African-Americans,  239-242.  819-S21, 

823-824 
African  languages,  815 
Age  societies,  781 
Agriculture,  50,  51,  56,  57-58,  59,  60, 

94,  338,  380,  428,  774 
Aht.  511;  see  also  Nootka 
Alarodian,  249 
Alaska.  114-115 
Alcul.  114 
Aleutian  Islands.  42 
Alexander,  Hartley  Burr,  203-207 
Algonkin,  65,  73,  109,  112,  855-856 
Algonquian,  43,  52.  56.  224.  251.  264. 

428,  729,  897 
Algonquin,  74,  226,  227,  771,  772,  787 
American  Museum  of  Natural  Histor\. 

835,  846 
American  Philosophical  Society,  17.  261 
Americas,  184-185 

cultural  sequence,  82 

length  of  occupation,  27-28,  40-41, 
110  n.3 

linguistic  dilTerentialion,  28,  110     111. 
260 

peopling.  374—375 

unity,  184-185 
Ami,  H.  M.,  231 


Amulets,  45,  461,  478.  479,  492.  512. 

515,  517     520,  535.  78 ■< 
Analogic  leveling,  96 
Anderson.  R.  M.,  853 
Anglo-Saxon,  87  n.2 
Anthropological  Division  (Canada),  18. 

23-24,  261,  827-915 
Anthropology,  17-24,  33-37, 

189-191,  193,  199,  210-211,  236, 

247-250,  829,  842  -  843,  848 
Anvik,  see  Ingalik 
Apache,  709-712,  735 
Arapaho,  58,  59,  109.  112 
Arawak,  59 
Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  833. 

841 
Archeology,  41-42.  181.  843 
Archives  of  Traditional  Music.  591  -  592 
Ankara,  73 
Armor,  289 
Art,  54,  134,  206,  243 

Canadian  Native,  124,  227.  229     :^w), 
341,  384-385,444 
Ashby,  T.,  231 

Assemblage,  61;  see  aho  (iiliurc  com- 
plexes 
Assiniboine,  771,  772 
Athabaskan.  23,  65.  74.  89.  105.  111. 

113-  114.  224.  226.  259,  263, 

264-265,  269,  336.  428.  713-732. 

735,  737,  771-772.  774,  837.  846.  S68. 

884.  898,  908-909.  913 

reconstructed  forms.  91.  717      i\^, 
731-732,  757 
AuslraJKi.  132.  134 
A/tec.  39.  40 

Ha  bine.  335 
Baffin  Island.  222 
Bagnall,  J.  Stanley.  223 
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Balfour.  H..  231.  232 

Bambatana,  158 

Bands,  social,  438,  780 

Bannock,  58,  81 

Barbeau.  C.  Marius,  71  n.l,  88  n.l,  222, 

232,  263,  463,  828,  829,  831  n.2,  834, 

839,  841,  845-846,  855,  860,  869,  876, 

882-883,  890.  896,  898-899,  905, 

909,  914 
Bark  technology,  340,  716,  778,  836,  837, 

889 
Basketry,  60,  277,  315-316,  320,  340, 

383-384,  488-489,  535,  709-712, 

757,  778 
Bathing,  ritual,  344,  357,  365,  485,  494 
Batwi,  Sam,  255,  571 
Bavenda,  156 

Beadwork,  38,  775,  778-779 
Bear  Dance,  40,  600-602 
Beaver  bundle,  50,  779 
Beaver  Indians,  222,  223,  718,  771 
Bella  Bella,  335,  372,  431 
Bella  Coola,  60,  335,  372,  388,  430,  896, 

898,  901,  902,  905,  906,  910-911, 

913-914 
Benedict,  Ruth,  21,  123,  222,  232,  477 
Bcrdaches,  305  n.l 
Bcuchat,  Henri,  870,  879 
Beynon,  Wilham,  463,  470,  475 
Bilby,  Julian  W.,  222 
Bilingualism,  66,  115 
Bill,  Tommy,  256,  527 
Bird  song,  140 
Bird  Songs,  596 
Birth,  390,499-500 
Blackfoot,  48,  50,  55,  109,  112,  216,  713, 

729.  771,  779 
Blooah,  Charles  G.,  23,  797,  815-818 
Blood  Indians,  771,  781 
Blood-money,  286 
Bluejay  (myth  character),  294,  313 
Boas,  Franz,  17,  22,  116  n.l,  123,  125, 
138,  193,  216,  222,  227,  234,  257,  258, 

263-264,  294,  333,  336,  347-352, 
375,  398,  467  n.2,  470,  471,  477,  478, 
523,  524,  716,  773,  797,  827,  833,  837, 
847,  861,  897 


Boats,  777;  see  also  Canoes 
Bogoras,  Waldemar,  123,  222 
Borrowing,  cultural,  23,  27,  53,  56  —  57, 

58,  62-68,  87,  99-104,  137,  375,  429; 

see  also  Diffusion 
Bourassa,  222 
Bow,  82,  288 
Bow-drill,  45 
Brazil,  156-157 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement 

of  Science,  833,  841 
British  Columbia,  58,  335-345, 

370  —  394;  see  also  Northwest  Coast 
Brock,  R.  W.,  841 
Brown,  Betty,  255,  567 
Brown,  Sam,  257,  737,  753 
Brush  shelters,  278  -  279 
Biicher,  Karl,  140-141 
Buddhism,  74,  179 
Buffalo,  104,225,  773-774 
Bunzel,  Ruth  L.,  125,  243-244 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  24,  267, 

834,  835,  842 
Burial,  see  Funeral  customs 
Burkholder,  Mabel,  222 
Burma,  156 
Buschan,  Georg,  222 
Bush,  Abe,  257 
Bush  Negroes,  819-821 
Buxton,  L.  H.  D.,  232 

Cadman,  Charles,  171 
Cahuilla,  597 
Cairnes,  D.  D.,  855 
Calder,  A.  N.,  256,  398 
Calder,  R  C,  463,  470,  475 
Calendars,  primitive,  779 
California,  Northern,  251 
Camass,  274,  315,  774 
Cameron,  John,  223 
Camp  circle,  81,  780 
Canada 

anthropological  survey,  833  —  840 

art,  124,  229-230 

Ethnographical  Survey,  833  ff. 

government  programs,  827  —  915 
Canada  jay,  787-788 
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Canadian  Arctic  Expedition,  870-873, 

<SS4-8S6;  sec  also  Stcfansson.  Vilhjal- 

miir 
Cannibal  Dance.  >5 
Cannibalism,  344,  392-393,  424 
Canoes.  52,  94,  340-341,  377,  382,  777 
Cardinal  dircctiiuis.  54 
Carib.  59 

Caribbean  culuiies,  797-79S 
Caribou  Haters,  223 
Carrier,  113,  137,  264,  335,  42S,  7 IK, 

898-899,  905,  914 
Castes,  342 
Catawba,  255 
Catlin,  George,  38 
Caughnawaga,  256 
Cedar,  339,  377,  382.  429,  461 
Celtic  mythology,  212 
Central  culture  area.  77 
Ceremonies;  see  also  Rituals 

borrowing  o'(.  63 

Plains,  781-782 

Takelma,  297-298 
Chapman.  John  W.,  717 
Characterization  in  myths.  557 
Chasta  Costa.  91.  255.  259.  264.  269,  270 
Chemakum.  1 15 
Chemehuevi,  107  n.2.  148.  596 
Cheyenne.  38,  58,  59,  104.  109.  112 
Chicken  Hawk  (myth  character).  31 1 
Chiefs.  386.  431.  780 
Chilcat  blanket.  55 
Chilcotin,  60,  137,  335,  428 
Chimariko,  114  n.l,  249,  257,  265 
China,  23.  797,  799-814 
Chinese,  85  n.l 
Chinook,  Upper,  104,  152,  159  n.l.  160. 

255.  286.  293-295:  see  also  Wishram; 

Wasco 
Chinookan,  89,  104,  115,  258.  319.  897 
Chinook  Jargon,  272 
Chipewyan.  90.  91.  113.  216.  223.  732. 

771.  869 
Christianity.  78,  212 
Christian  Science,  178 
Chronology,  33-119;  Nati\e  .American. 

40 


Chukchee.  123,  222.  375 

Circumcision,  776 

Clackamas  Chinoi>k.  557 

Clan  legends,  345,  349 

Clans,  46-  47,  71,  82,  131,  M2.  351. 

387  -  388,  768 

Northwest  Coast.  4.34-435,  438-444 

Plains.  780 

Isimshian.  400     417 
Classes,  social,  386-389,  424.  768;  see 

also  Rank 
Classifiers,  numeral.  97  -98.  115 
Clothing  and  adornment 

British  Columbia.  .^40.  377,  381-384 

Nootka,  365,  485-486 

Plains,  775 

Takelma,  279-280 

Wasco,  320 
Coahuiltecan.  114  n.l 
Coast  Salish.  115,  327,  335,  372, 

380-381,  522,  527 
Comanche,  107  n.2 
Comox,  256,  263,  372,  527-533,  869 
Complexity,  45-47,  55,  428-429 
Conceptual  delachability,  29.  63 
Condor  (myth  character).  538 
Cook.  Captain  James.  38 
Coos.  109  n.2.  114  n.l,  115,  273 
Copper.  224.  343,  383,  389 
Copper  Eskimo,  67,  224 
Cora-Huichol,  39 
Corn,  50 
Coup.  778 

Cousin  terminolog\.  167.  46'-J.  585 
Cowichan.  372 
Coyote  (myth  character),  279,  2^M.  ^o^. 

313,  321.  345,  538,  543,  596 
Cradles,  484 
Creator.  513.  514 

Creation  myths.  345.  ^^M.  458.  538 
Cree,  38,  45,  109,  223,  256.  729.  771, 

774,  787,  846,  857 
Cree  Dance,  782 
Creek  Indians,  216,  767 
Crests,  52.  65,  88,  132-133,  .U2.  351, 

387,  388,  433,  440,  443-445.  496 
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Tsimshian,  401-417 
Crow  Indians,  216 
Cry  Dance,  see  Mourning  ceremony 
Cultural  anthropology,  18,  33 
Cultural  associations,  47-57 
Cultural  elements,  183,  228 

appropriateness,  51—53 

coherence,  50  —  51,  63 

concepts,  60  —  63,  92 

context,  119 

elaboration,  33,  54-56 

frequency  of  association,  53  —  54 

geographical  distribution,  57  —  83, 

^  183-184,  200,  243 

modification,  74 

origin.  39-40,  61  n.l 

reconstruction,  28 

relative  age,  47-49,  60,  88 

survivals.  56-57,  61-62,  127 
Cultural  form,  126 
Cultural  sedation,  45  —  47 
Culture  areas.  22-23,  76-83,  183-184, 

829.  835,  854 
Culture  complexes,  36,  61,  81,  94,  136, 

183 
Culture-hero,  294,  350,  394,  787;  see  also 

Transformer 
Culture  history,  18,  23,  105,  210-211, 

266 
Culture  patterns,  18,  28 
Culture  strata,  78-83 
Culture  words,  86-88 
Cumulative-association  method,  54 
Curing,  see  Shamanism 
Cylinder  recordings,  591-592 

Dakota,  771,  878 

Dall,  William  H.,  42 

Dances,  50-51,  65,  321,  331-333 

Nootka,  363,  479 

Northwest  Coast,  386,  433,  446,  513, 
527-533 

Plains,  779-780 

Tsimshian,  424 
Darnell,  Regna,  830 
Darwin,  Charles,  140 
David,  Chief  Paul,  256,  789 


Dawson,  George  M.,  523,  833,  841 
Day,  Edmund,  797 
Debussy,  Claude,  171 
Delaware  Indians,  44,  109,  251,  256,  856 
Denetsone,  Mrs.  Manuel,  745 
Dentalium,  280-281,  343,  389 
Derrick,  T.  L.,  256,  397-398 
Designs,  decorative,  38,  46,  48,  60, 

125-126,  243,  384-385,  710-711, 

747-752,  768,  775,  778-779 
Dialect  formation,  109 
Dice,  384 
Dickson,  W.,  717 
Diegueiio,  102,  361,  542 
Diffusion,  23,  27,  29,  57-68,  99-100, 

119,  137,  251 

rate,  62-68,  81 

sequence,  59 
Diminutives,  148,  151,  151 
Disease,  304,  344,  393,  783 
Distance,  67-68,  71 
Dixon,  Roland  B.,  267,  269,  273,  299 
Dog-eating,  333,  424 
Dogrib,  223,  869 
Dogs,  102,  313,  340,  380,  495 
Dorsey,  J.  O.,  269-272,  315 
Dowry,  65,  290,  391 
Dreams,  205,  206,  308,  313,  445,  479, 

519,  520,  542,  602,  782,  783 
Drums,  143,  145,  355-356,  360,  385, 

779 
Duchaussois,  R.,  223 
Dyk,  Walter,  126,  763-766 

Eagles,  313 

Earth-diver  myth,  785 

Eastern  Woodlands,  72,  77,  835-836 

Echpses,  521 

Economic  conditions,  429 

Economic  determinism,  200 

Edgerton.  Franklin,  179 

Egypt,  175,  211 

Emmons,  George  T.,  223 

Endogamy,  135,  388 

England,  78-79 

English,  91,  92,  103 

Environment  and  culture,  376-378 
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Epistcmology,  IS 

Erie,  73 

Eschalology,  520-521.  7S4 

Eskimo,  38,  43.  45.  4S,  66,  67,  94, 

1 14-  1 15,  201,  216,  223,  224,  225,  226. 

427.  713,  827,  834,  836,  846,  847, 

852-853.  870-873.  877-879, 

884-886.  899.  902     903.  905     906. 

910 

culture  area.  77 

Eskimo-Aleut.  28,  111.  114     115.  123, 

Ethnographical  Siir\ey  of  Canada.  833 
Ethnograph>.  sec  Anthropology 
Ethnorogy,  33-37.  764,  839-840.  843; 

see  also  Anthropology 
Elhnomusicology.  261 
Euhemerism,  210 
Eulcr.  Robert  C,  590 
Evidence,  20,  37 
Evolution,  convergent  69,  134.  156 

independent,  69 
Evolutionary  theory.  22.  29,  46,  56,  119. 

125,  128.  137.  183.  188.  193.  195-196, 

199.  243 
Ewe,  145 
Exogamy,  131-138,  169,  283-284.  316, 

342,  387-388,  399,  439-440 
Exorcism,  330 
Extinction  of  languages,  273 

Face-painting.  392.  444.  485.  776,  851 
Falcon  (myth  character),  538 
Families,  201 

Tsimshian,  400 
Fasting,  344,  445 
Fenton,  William,  830 
Feuds.  286.  305 
Fiber  technology,  340 
Fieldwork.  125 
Fire-drill.  45.  277 
Fishing,  275-276.  319.  337,  378-379, 

486 
Flathead,  58 
Fleming.  R.  M..  232 
Flood  myth.  457-462 
Flutes,  779 


Folk-etymology,  471 

Folk  mind,  205 

Folktales.  Chinese,  799-814 

Foods,  51.  378-380 

1  orm-hbido.  206.  210 

Fowler.  Catherine  S.,  590 

\o\  Indians.  109.  218.  787-788 

1  rank,  l.mma.  257 

Fra/er.  James  George,  131,  192 

I  redson.  John.  257.  759-760 

Irench  Canadian  folklore,  828.  876,  883. 

890,  905 
Freudian  psychology.  125.  1S3.  l^^.  I'M, 

204 
Fulbe,  250 
Funeral  customs,  291,  320,  391, 

503-504,  538,  565-566,  784 

Galisteo  Basin.  42 

(iambling.  384.  491.  603 

Games,  384,  491,  496 

Genealogies.  394.  436.  461.  4S3     4S4 

Gender  (grammatical),  115 

Geographical  barriers,  66-67,  71-72 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  833-834; 

see  also  Anthropological  Division 
George,  Hamilton,  361 
George.  Jimmie.  354 
German.  148.  152 
Germanic,  106  n.l 
Ghost  Dance,  54,  94.  590.  599-600 
Ghosts.  312-313,  504,  520,  784 
Gibson,  John,  256,  855,  856,  860 
Gilman,  Lawrence,  139 
Gitksan,  371,  898,  909,  914 
Goddard,  Pliny  E..  267,  718,  735,  753, 

757 
Goldenweiser.  Alexander.  124.  131-138. 

231,  477,  829,  839,  846,  855.  S69,  877 
Graebner,  Fritz,  72,  81, '82  n.l.  155 
Grainger,  Percy.  129,  171-176 
Grammar.  89,  95-98 
Grande  Rt>nde  Reservation,  272 
Grand  River  Reser\alion,  855-856 
Great  Basin  culture  area.  598 
Gregory.  W.  K..  232 
Grizzly-bear  D.ince,  527-533 
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Guardian  spirits,  123,  134,  283, 
305-306,  309-310,  312,  320,  343, 
344,  392,  445,  477-480,  482,  495,  512, 
519,  602,  783;  see  also  Manitou 

Guiana,  819-821 

Gweabo,  797,  815-818 

Haberlandt,  Artur,  222 
Haddon,  A.  C,  131,  231 
Haeberlin,  Hermann  K.,  223 
Haida,  45.  52,  60.  104,  111,  114,  132, 

223,  226,  256,  263,  335,  336,  371,  372, 

377,  430,  441  -442,  471,  475,  847 
Haile.  Berard,  265,  266,  739,  745 
Hair-dressing,  289,  775-776 
Haisla,  335,  372 
Haiti.  823-824 
Hand  game,  60,  384,  603 
Hare  Indians,  90,  223,  718 
Harmony,  142,  144,  174 
Harrington,  John  P.,  148,  593 
Harrington,  M.  R.,  855 
Harris,  W.  R.,  223 
Harvest  festival,  768 
Havasupai,  597 
Hawkes.  E.  W.,  877-878 
Head-flattening,  320,  337,  376,  381,  390, 

484 
Heiltsuk,  372 
Hellman,  M.,  231 
Herder,  Johann  G.  von,  140 
Herskovits,  Frances,  798,  819-821 
Herskovits,  Melville,  797-798, 

819-821,  823-824 
Herzog,  George,  23,  591,  598,  797 
Hiccoughs,  313 
Hidatsa,  774 

Hill-Tout,  Charles,  131,  231,  524,  829 
Hinduism,  179 
Hinton,  Leanne,  597 
History,  39,  191,  194,  196,  204-205, 

211,  235 
Hoijer,  Harry,  266,  739 
Hokan,  102  n.l,  114  n.l,  116  n.2,  117, 

260,  264 
Homeric  epics,  542 


Hopi,  39,  50,  63  n.l,  145,  168,  244,  255, 

261 
Horn  technology,  383 
Hornbostel,  Erich  von,  128-129,  139, 

144,  155-158,  171,  241,  797 
Horses,  38,  772-773 
Hostler,  Jake,  257 
Houses 

bark,  48  n.l,  74,  776 

Plains,  776-777 

Takelma,  278-279,  316 

Wasco,  320 

wooden,  58,  59,  60,  278-279, 

338-339,  377,  380-381,  429,  489 
Hrdlicka,  A.,  231 
Hsii  Tsan  Hwa,  797,  799-814 
Huichol,  107 
Hummingbirds,  300 
Hunt,  George,  257,  347,  348,  861 
Hunting,  428,  772 

deer,  276,  338,  379-380,487 

game  driving,  225,  276,  338 

sea-mammal,  94,  337-338,  379, 
486-487 
Hunting  territories,  73 
Hupa,  59,  65,  66,  89,  91,  98,  257,  264, 

265,  735-738,  753-758 
Huron,  38,  65,  66,  226,  845,  855,  869, 

876 

Incense,  783 

Incorporation,  grammatical,  273 

Individual  in  society,  18,  30,  35,  477 

Indochina,  212 

Indo-European,  257 

Industrialism,  80 

Ingahk,  256,  264,  265,  717,  908 

Inheritance,  73-74,  389,  435-436,  439, 
482,  781;  see  also  Privileges 

Instrumental  prefixes,  1 1 6 

Intermarriage,  65,  438,  439 

Iroquoian,  224,  263,  428 

Iroquois,  43,  45,  46,  52,  56,  59,  65,  66, 
73,  85  n.l,  201,  226,  227,  772,  846, 
847,  855-856,  869,  876,  877,  883,  899 

Iroquois  Confederacy,  428 
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Ishi.  127-  i:.S,  100  n.:.  U>l      l(»().  256. 

260,  567.  574-587 
IsolatiiMi.  71      72 

Jade,  223,  3.S3 

Jaslrow,  MiMiis,  17^) 

Jcnncss.  Diamond,  224,  232,  714,  S28, 
829,  870-873,  878,  884-886,  891, 
893.  899.  901,  902     903,  905-906. 
910.  914 

Jcsup  North  I'acilk-  l.xpcdilion.  S35 

.lews,  242 

Johnson.  1  ranees.  255.  297-313 

John^on.  James  Weldon.  239     242 

Jones.  Li\ingston  K.  16<S  n.2 

Jones.  Paul.  257 

Jones.  William.  835  n.3 

Joshua  (informant).  255.  261 

Judaism.  17S.  211-212 

Judeo-Ciennan.  152 

Kahelamat.  Philip.  257 

Kaigani.  371 

Kamehadal.  222 

Karok.  65.  66.  114  n.l.  757 

Kaska.  884.  891,  910 

Kathlamet,  295 

Kato,  255,  735 

Kelly,  Peter  R.,  256 

Kidder,  Alfred,  265,  739 

Killer-whale,  377 

Kinship,  19,  123,  127- 12S.  135. 
147-153,  159-169,  200,  260.  284- 
286,  430,  437-438,  463-473,  475, 
490,  567-587,  759-760.  789-794, 
897 

Kiowa,  59 

Kirehhoff.  Paul.  12S.  739.  740 

Kilamat,  431 

Kitksan,  sec  (iitksan 

Klamath.  268.  269  n.3.  271 

Kleinsehmidt.  Samuel,  838  n.6 

Klikitat.  320 

Knowles.  K  W.  S.,  828,  847.  889.  891 

Koch-GriJnberg,  T.,  157 

Kootenay,  256,  263-  264.  335.  789-794. 
888-889 


Koryak.  222.  375 
Koyukon.  see  Icn'a 
Krickcbcrg.  Walter,  222 
Krocbcr,  Alfred  L..  18.  1*^ 

127.  216.  224     225.  25^> 

273,  542.  739.  753.  757  n.l8 
Kullurkrcis  theory.  251 
Kunsl.  Jaap.  129  n  1 
Kuiehin.  256.  265.  729,  732.  759-760. 

837,  908;  see  also  Loucheux 
Kwakiutl,  37.  39.  40.  49.  51,  55.  59.  60. 

66,  88.  101.  lo\  106.  115,  132.  257. 

323-327.  334.  335.  .^44.  34"     ■" 

372,  430.  442.  478.  522.  533 

Labrador,  44,  67 
Labrets,  381 
Laeombe,  A.,  788 
Laidlaw.  G.  E.,  225 
Laird,  Carobeth,  596 
Language 

and  eulturc,  83-86 

and  cultural  diffuMDU.  '>:^     ('f> 

change.  S5 
Lasch.  Richard.  222 
Latin.  148 

Latin-American  niMhologs.  213 
Legends,  39;  see  also  Myths 
Legoff.  Laurent,  732 
Levirate.  127-128.  159     169,  284.  469. 

578,  587.  781 
Lewis.  A.  B..  267 
Lexicon,  see  Vocabular\ 
Leyburn.  James  K.  126,  247-250 
Li.  Fang-Kuei.  265.  734-738 
Liljeblad,  Sven,  598.  599 
Lillooet,  137,  256.  335,  376.  472.  861. 

888-889 
Lillywhite.  Alden.  739 
Lmcoln,  W   J.,  256.  398 
Linguistic  slocks.  28.  29.  87  n.3. 

107-115,  260.  336.  ^^1      ^"^    "^" 

897  -  898 
Linguistics.  19     20.  42     43.  ^3     9^.  h.w 

n4.  838     H}^.  844 
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historical-comparative,  23,  34,  86  n.l, 
96,  105-107.  112  n.l,  264,  323,  839 

salvage,  257 
Loon  Woman,  60 
Loucheu.x,  90,  113,  223 
Low,  A.,  232 
Lovvie,  Robert,  17,  21,  124,  125,  128,  159 

n.l,  187-202,216,  225 
Luck-stones,  535 
Luiseiio.  107 

Maccuiioch,  John  Arnott,  212 

MacDovvell,  Edward,  171 

Mack.  Charlie,  149  n.l,  152,  168  n.5, 

255.  589 
Mackenzie  Valley  Athabaskans,  90,  223, 

836 
MacMillan.  Cyrus,  839.  846,  855 
Magic,  134,  299-304,  366,  393, 

491-496,  517-520 
Magic  flight.  60 
Mardu,  109,  116,  117,  166,  286 
Maine,  Henry,  193 
Makah,  106  n.2,  334,  364,  372 
Malecite,  65,  256,  846,  855,  856-857, 

869 
Mandan,  38,  59,  774 
Mandingo,  157 
Maness,  Edwin,  860 
Manitou,  48,  54,  72  n.l,  82,  343, 

477-480,  783-784;  see  also  Guardian 

spirits 
Manzanita,  274-275 
Maori,  175 
Maple  sugar,  775 
Marriage,  93,  290-291,  343,  352,  389, 

391,  498-499 
Marriage  classes,  132,  135 
Marshall,  Mary,  257 
Martinez,  Julian,  244 
Masks,  351.  356,  527-533 
Mason,  John  Alden,  260,  829,  868,  869 
Massett,  371 
Massicotte,  E.  Z.,  894 
Matheson,  G.,  463 
Matriarchy,  201 
Matriliny.  201,  342,  388,  399 


Mats,  383 

Matthews,  Washington,  766 

Mattole,  265,  736 

Maya,  40 

Mayer,  Theresa,  471 

McGuff,  Pete,  255 

Mcllwraith,  Thomas  F,  232,  831,  901, 

906 
McLennan,  J.  P.,  193 
Mead,  Margaret,  232 
MechHng,  William,  829,  839,  846,  855, 

860,  869 
Medicine,  63,  393,  478,  535,  602;  see  also 

Curing;  Shamanism 
Medicine  bundles,  46,  48,  55,  478,  479, 

779,  780,  782-783 
Medicine  Lodge,  45,  783;  see  also  Mi- 

dewiwin 
Medicine-men  or  -women,  see  Shaman- 
ism 
Melanesia,  156—157 
Menomini,  45,  109 
Menstrual  seclusion,  364,  390-391, 

500-501 
Merriam,  C.  Hart,  126,  537-539 
Mescalero  Apache,  710 
Mexican  culture  area,  77 
Mexico,  valley  of,  44,  58,  59 
Miami  (people),  109 
Michelson,  Truman,  218 
Micmac,  74,  109,  227,  256,  836,  846,  855, 

869 
Mid-Atlantic,  44 

Midewiwin,  45,  480,  523,  783,  868 
Migration,  28,  53,  59,  73,  108-110 
Mink  (myth  character),  295,  349 
Missisauga,  46  —  47,  65 
Miwok,  537-539 
Miwok-Costanoan,  109 
Mohave,  55,  216,  542,  558,  597 
Mohawk,  256,  856,  869 
Moieties,  54,  132;  see  also  Phratries 
Money,  281,  389 
Monotheism,  251-252 
Montagnais,  43,  109,  216,  256,  857,  915 
Montgomery,  James  A.,  177  —  180 
Monuments,  40 
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Moon,  301.  51 S 
Mooncy,  James.  3S 
Moorehcad.  W.  K..  232 
Moquelumnc,  537  —  53^ 
Morgan.  Lewis  Henry.  193.  X36 
Morice,  Adrien  G..  264,  838  n.5 
Morphology.  96,  100     102 
Mosquitoes.  525  —  526 
Mount  Shasta.  89 
Mountain  Indians.  718 
Mountain  Sheep  songs.  597 
Mourning  ceremony.  40.  565-566.  590, 
595  _  5c)s 

Miiller.  Max.  2 10.  211 
Muiiii.  H.  T..  225 
Murdocli,  Ciei>rge,  716 
Museum  of  Ci\ili/,ation.  831  n.l 
Museums.  38.  844  IT.;  sec  also  Victoria 

Memorial  Museum 
Music.  128-129.  139-145,  155-158, 

1 7 1  -  1 76.  239  -  242;  see  also  Songs 

Northwest  Coast.  385-386 
Musical  instruments.  142,  289 
Mutilation,  43 
Myths,  203-207,  209-213,  348 

age,  60 

Californian.  537-539 

Chinook,  293-295 

diffusion.  63.  200 

etiological.  51 

Kwakiutl.  347-352,  847 

Northwest  Coast,  345,  393-394, 
525  -  533 

Plains,  784-785 

source  of  history,  49  -  50 

Southern  Paiute,  541-558,  559-563 

time  fcM-  telling,  313 

Na-dene,  28.  111.  114.  115.  lid.  263, 

264-265.  336.  876.  882,  897-898, 

902 
Nahana,  335 

Nahuatl,  39.  102.  107.  204,  261 
Names 

clan.  131.  401     417 

house.  417     4 IS.  444 


personal.  40.  65.  351.  3M.  3X7.  389. 
418  -  423.  4r*    4M    4M      4s^ 
731-732 

place.  50.  88     89 

Sarccc.  731     732 

lakclma.  286 

loicmic.  132-  133.  1,*^ 

Wasco.  320 
Nampcyo.  244 
Nascopic  (Naskapi).  44.  1(N.  ii..  •4f.. 

901.  903 
Nass  River,  397-426.  463-473;  see  also 

Tsimshian 
Natick.  109 
Navajo,  23,  90,  91,  113,  257,  265.  428. 

542,  718.  731.  732,  735,  739-741.  743. 

745-752.  766 
Negro  spirituals.  239-242 
Nelson,  hdward  W.  7|r, 
Nets,  383 
Neuters.  73 
Newbold,  \V.  R.,  179 
Newcombc,  Charles,  741.  745 
Ne/  Perce.  75.  81 
Nippgen.  Joseph.  226 
Niska.  371 

Nitinat.  106  n. 2,  262,  372,  482  -  4S3 
Nomadism.  427-428,  772-773 
Nootka,  36,  39-40,  45,  49,  50.  56,  63 

n.l,  66,  88.  89,  93.  94,  95.  98.  101. 

103,  106,  115.  138.  164  n.l.  167.  255. 

257,  261-262,  263.  323-334.  335, 

353-367,  372,  377,  431.  451  -456. 

457-462.  478-480,  481-526.  827. 

845,  850-852,  861.  869,  875-876. 

889-890,  897,  901  -902.  904-905 
Northwest  Coast,  23,  77,  115-  116.  123. 

132,  201.  224-225.  263.  335-533. 

837 
Numbers,  significant.  54.  308  n.l.  356 
Numeral  systems.  281  -283 

ObjectiMi\.  217 

Occultism.  178 

Octteking.  B,.  232 

Olfermgs  lodge,  xer  Sun  Dance 

Ohio  Vallov.  44 
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Ojibwa,  38,  45,  47,  59,  74,  89,  109,  225, 
771,  774,  780,  783,  787,  846,  860,  861, 
868,  869,  876,  883-884,  890-891 

Okanagan,  256,  335,888-889 

Omaha,  36,  81,  780 

Omaha  Dance.  782 

Oneida.  869 

One-Spot,  John,  714 

Oral  literature,  372;  see  also  Texts 

Oratory.  363,  390 

Orientalism,  79-80 

Orr,  Roland  B.,  226 

Orton.  Wolverton,  255 

Osgood,  Cornelius,  265 

Ottawa  Indians.  834 

Owls,  299,  300 

Pacific  Coast  Athabaskan,  113  n.2,  718, 

735-736 
Paddle,  crutch,  72,  82,  155 
Painting 

Northwest  Coast.  354,  355,  385,  444, 
496 

Plains,  778 
Paiute,  Southern,  40,  51,  55-56,  59,  74, 

89,  96,  107,  149-152,  168,  255,  261, 

541-558,  559-563,  565-566, 

589-708,  902 
Parfleche,  81,  779 

Parsons.  Elsie  Clews,  125,  215-218,  262 
Pawnee,  36,  73 
Pemmican,  774 
Penobscot,  74 
Pentlach,  372 

Penutian,  109-110,  116  n.2,  117,  897 
Performance  events,  594 
Perry,  C.  C,  855 
Personality,  influence  of,  54 
Petitot.  Emile,  718 
Petroglyphs,  385,  514 
Peyote  cult,  54 

Philology,  see  Linguistics,  historical 
Phonemes,  261 
Phonetic  change,  87.  90,  106-107,  204, 

257 
Phonetic  systems,  102-104,  115-117, 

372-373,856 


Phratries,  46-47,  71,  132,  342,  387, 

440-441,  445-446,  884 

Tsimshian,  399-413 
Physical  anthropology,  43  —  45,  119, 

336-337,  374-376,  773,  839 
Piegan,  771 
Pima,  60,  710 
Piman,  39 
Pine  nuts,  275 
Pitch  accent,  264 
Plains  Cree,  771 
Plains  culture  area,  773 
Plains  Indians,  38,  42-43,  47-48,  49, 

54,  58,  77,  81 
Plateau-Mackenzie  culture  area,  77,  94, 

335-336,  773,  837 
Polygamy,  201,  780-781 
Polynesians,  111,  174 
Polyphony,  142,  144 
Polysynthetic  languages,  97 
Pomo,  67,  114  n.l,  117 
Ponca,  36,  58,  59 
Population  density,  44 
Potlatch,  50,  98,  328,  343,  352,  353,  358, 

389,  402,  431  -432,  482,  496-502, 
521-523,  533 

Pottery,  42,  713-719,  743 

Powell,  John  Wesley,  87  n.3,  131,  315, 

834 
Power,  social,  432 

supernatural,  516  —  518 
Powers,  Stephen,  249 
Prayer,  299-304,  344,  493,  515-516, 

784 
Primitive,  nature  of,  34,  137,  177, 

187-189,  210,  217,  374,  764 
Privileges,  hereditary,  54,  262,  328,  333, 

338,  358,  379,  392,  394,  401,  432-433, 

435,  462,  479,  483,  496,  528 
Productiveness,  lexical,  95 
Property,  202,  319,  342-343,  355,  389, 

390,  457,  525,  781 
Prophets,  783 
Protestantism,  178 
Proto-languages,  105 
Psychology,  18,  28,  30,  34,  127, 

141-142,  180,  183,  194-195,  199, 
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204-206.  20^).  210.  235.  25X.  34S.  477. 

843.  S4S 
l>uhcri>  iiiuals,  289-290,  320.  .343.  344. 

353-367.  3S9.  390,  499-501 
Pueblo  Indians.  43.  51.  54.  59.  201. 

243     244.  42S.  542 

culture  area,  77 
Pump-drill.  45 

Qua  paw.  250 

Quart/,  supernatural.  106.  515.  535 

Quileute.  522 

Quillwork.  775,  778-779 

Quinault.  295 

Rahhit-skin  weaving.  48.  340.  775 

Race.  124 

Radical  elements.  100  n.l 

Radin.  Paul.  125.  126,  237-238,  764. 

829,  846,  860,  861,  869,  876-877, 

883-884,  891 
Rain.  303-304 
Rank.  134,  202,  262,  342,  344.  386-387, 

403-404,  430,  431  -435,  780 
Rasmusscn.  Knud.  226 
Rasps.  60 1 

Rattles,  38,  355,  385-386,  565,  779 
Raven  (myth  character).  345,  350,  375. 

394,  513 
Reagan.  A.  B.,  868 
Reciprocal  kin  terms,  147—153,  467, 

470,  584-585,  792 
Records,  historical.  33.  34.  36,  37-38, 

86  n.l,  779 
Red  paint  burial.  226 
Reduplication.  115-116,  325-326,  373 
Reid,  Thomas  B.,  256,  718 
Reincarnation,  134 
Reinterpretation,  56 
Relationship,  sec  Kinship 
ReligiiHi.  136.  177-180.  251     252 

Northwest  Coast,  343-344.  .391  -  392. 
511-523 

Plains.  783-784 
Rhinides.  G.  E.,  231 
Rhythm.  142,  241,  542 
Rikwa,  250 


Rio  Cjrandc  vullcy,  39 
Risie.  Viclor,  739 
Riichie.  S.  F.,  223 
Rituals.  139.  177 

Navajo.  745 

Northwest  Coast,  392.  430.  446. 
517-520,  521-523 

Plains,  782-783 

song  in.  541 
Rivers.  W.  H.  R..  o^,  U  .  l.q.  \y) 
Roan  Songs.  59() 
Roberts,  Helen.  ')\  1 
Ritgue  River,  251;  u-c  al\,i  lakelma 
Rollmg  Skull,  298 
Rose,  H.  J,  231 
Round  Dance,  590,  598  -  599 
Rousseau.  Jean-Jacques.  140.  188 
Royal  Society  of  Canada.  833.  841 
Russel.  Frank.  787 

Sahaptian,  see  Shahaptian 

Sails,  38 

Salish,  55,  66.  75.  98.  115.  251.  263.  336. 

364,  371,  371-372.  4.30.  480.  51 1.  837. 

861 
Salmon.  297.  315.  319-320.  337.  338. 

486.  521 
Salmon  (myth  character).  2^M 
Salt,  487 
Salt  Songs,  596 
Salvation  Army,  178 
Sand  paintings,  745  —  752 
Sandoval.  Albert  Ci..  257.  265.  266.  74-^. 

745 
San  lldefoiiso  PuebKv  244 
Sapir,  Ldward 

early  trainmg.  257 

ethnographic  writing.  17.  123-129, 
882 

evaluations  o\\  17 

lleldwork,  17,  255-257,  850-851. 
855     8.V1.  859.  869.  875-876. 
888  -  8W0.  897.  901  -  902.  904-905. 
908-909.  913 

museum  work.  829-830.  858-  «^« 
863     868.  874-875 

Oilaua  vears.  827-830 
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work  outside  North  America, 
797-798 
Sapir,  Jacob,  129,  589,  591,  592,  851,  860 
Sapir-Whorf  hypothesis,  28 
Sarcee,  226,  256,  264,  713-719, 

721-732,  772,901,  903,  904 
Sassaman,  W.  H.,  739 
Saulteaux,  771,  774,  787,  877 
Sayach'apis,  Tom,  255,  262,  363, 

451  _456,  458,  481-506,  507-510 
Scales,  musical,  143,  155-156 
Scalp  Dance,  590,  603 
Scalping,  778 
Schmidt.  Wilhelm,  82  n.l,  126,  131, 

251-252 
Schneider.  David,  129  n.l 
Schwartz,  Douglas  W.,  597 
Scott,  Duncan  Campbell,  263 
Scott,  Sir  James  George,  212 
Secret  societies,  39,  134,  177,  333,  344, 

392,  424,  446,  781 
Sedentarism,  427  —  428 
Sekani,  335,  718,  914 
Self-torture,  49,  333 
Seligman,  C.  G.,  232 
Semantic  change,  91—92 
Semantics,  19 
Seneca,  256,  856,  860,  877 
Septs,  438,  490 
Sexual  communism,  201 
Shahaptian,  104,  319 
Shamanism,  45,  259,  278,  280,  304-312, 

343,  344-345,  393,  435,  478,  479,  495, 

505-506,  518-521,  602-603,  783 
Shasta,  102,  114  n.l,  116,  268,  269  n.3, 

315 
Shaw,  Beatrice  M.  Hay,  227 
Shawnee,  109,  112 
Shellfish,  379,  486 
Shinny,  277-278 
Shoemaker  (informant),  257 
Shoshone,  152,  168,  599 
Shoshonean,  39,  48,  107,  116,  148,  168, 

201,  204,  260-261,  428,  469,  541  n.2 
Shotridge,  Louis,  256,  263 
Shrubsall,  F.  C,  231 
Shuswap,  137,  256,  335,  888-889 


Sib,  201 

Siberian  Eskimo,  111  n.2,  879 

Sicannia,  see  Sekani 

Signaling  theory,  141 

Siksika,  771 

Siletz  Reservation,  255,  270,  297 

Simpson,  Louis,  255 

Sino-Tibetan,  264 

Siouan,  36,  73,  771,  772 

Sishiatl,  372 

Six  Nations,  256 

Skidegate,  371 

Skins,  see  Tanning 

Skomish,  372 

Sky  Chief,  513,  516 

Slave  (Slavey)  Indians,  223,  771,  869 

Slavery,  291,  320,  333,  342,  386,  390, 

424,  431-432,  489-490,  780,  823 
Slavic  mythology,  212  —  213 
Sleds,  777 
Smith,  Harlan  I.,  124,  227,  828,  829,  834, 

838,  841,  846-847,  894,  896,  898,  901, 

902,  905,  909 
Snakes,  299,  313 
Sneezing,  304 
Snow,  301-302 
Snowshoes,  777 
Social  organization,  123,  126-127,  190 

Nass  River,  397-426 

Northwest  Coast,  427-447 
Sociolinguistics,  19 
Sociology,  843 
Solomon  Islands,  158 
Solstices,  518 
Songish,  372 
Songs,  144-145 

diffusion,  65 

in  myths,  55-56,  541-558,  589 

Nootka  ritual,  355-356,  359-361, 
496,  515-516,  851,  911 

Northwest  Coast,  386 

shamans',  305-307,  309,  344-345, 
520,  783 

Southern  Paiute,  55-56,  541-558, 
565-566,  589-708 
Sonoran,  107 
Sororate,  128;  see  also  Levirate 
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Soul,  520 

Southeastern  eulture  area,  77 

Southwest  Laboratory  o^  Anthropology. 

266,  ly) 
Southwestern  eulture  area,  77 
Speck,  Frank  Ci.,  20.  216.  227,  251,  255. 

263,  lbl-lb9,  li^l 
Spencer,  Herbert.  140.  r)\  r)4.  1% 
Spier,  E.  G.,  231 

Spier,  Leslie,  17,  1^.  125.  217.  25K.  260 
Spinden,  Herbert.  216 
Sprague.  Andrew.  256 
Sproat.  G.  M..  523 
Star  myths,  73 
Statistics,  43-44 
St.  Clair,  H.  H.,  271 
Stetansson,  Vilhjalmur,  827,  828,  <S41, 

846,  852,  861,  870-873 
Step-relationship.  169 
Stevens,  Alden.  739 
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